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PR E F ACE 


PHE Papers of the Family of BRUnswick-Lonrn- 
; BURGH, and thoſe of the Houſe of STuarxT, having 
been placed in the hands of the Author of the following 
volumes, he was encouraged to write the His ron v or 
GazAr BRITAIN, during a very important period. The 
new light chrown upon public tranſactions, the diſcoveries 
made in the ſecret views of parties, the certainty eſtabliſhed 


and the undeviating juſtice rendered to all, will, he hopes, 
atone for his defects as a writer, and recommend his 
work to the public. Unwilling to advance any matter of 
fact, without proof, he has printed his materials; and, 
for their authenticity, he refers the reader to the papers 
themſelves. | | 
In the dates of great events, in facts which fell under 
public diſcuſſion, in decifions of importance, in the ftate of 
debts, taxes, grants, and fupplies, he has availed himſelf of 
the records and journals of the two houſes of parliament. 
In the detail of battles he has followed the beſt military 
writers; in well-known events, the authors who wrote in 
the times. In deſcribing the ſecret ſprings of action, the 
| . private 


with regard to the real characters of particular perſons, 


N FFA. 


private negociations of parties, the intrigues of miniſters, 
and the motives of ſovereigns, he has followed unerring 
guides, original papers. In relating the affairs of Great 
Britain, he has frequently introduced a ſummary of the 
affairs of Europe. He has conſulted, with the utmoſt 
attention, the beſt writers of foreign nations; and endea- 
voured to give a comprehenſive view of the ſtate of other 


countries, in order to throw a more ATLAS light on 
our OWN. 3 | te ; | 12 1 1 5 


WHERE the facts are important and but little known, 
the authorities have been carefully quoted, Where their 
truth is univerſally admitted, the author has been leſs 
anxious about the preciſion of his citations.” To crowd a 
margin with the names of different writers, is an eaſy, 
and, perhaps, a harmleſs impoſture. In the minds of the 
ſuperficial, the expedient might eſtabliſh an opinion of 
an Author's induſtry and knowledge; but it would have 
little effect on the judicious, from whoſe deciſion he has 
moſt to hope and to fear. To the latter it may be ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, that he has conſulted, on every point, a 
greater number of printed works, than he would chuſe to 
cite at the bottom of any page. He has taken no fact, in 
all its circumſtances, from any one writer. His narrative 


is the general reſult of an intenſe inquiry into what has 
been advanced on all ſides. 


" Iii. 


In recording events, every poſſible attention has been 
pa to the order of time. The dates have been carefully 


inveſtigated; 
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inveſtigated; and, here they are not inter woven with the 
work, are placed at the bottom of the page. In matters 
already known and admitted, a comprehenſive brevity 
has been ſtudied. No cireumſtance, however, has been 
negletted; no fact overlooked, that was thought either 
material in itſelf, or conducive to throw light on events | 
of real importance. The intrigues of the cabinet have 
been more minutely recorded than the operations of the 
field. In the deſcription of battles, lieges, and naval en- 
gagements, the Author has endeavoured to be conciſe. 
But he has' marked the outlines of military operations with 
a preciſion that brings forward the whole figure dilttnerly 
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WHERE the ranfutions, are moſt, important, and leaſt 
known, the greateſt labour, and time have been beſtowed. 
The intrigues which preceded the Revolution, and were 
partly the cauſe of chat event; are inveſtigated at an early 

period. and traced through their Whole progreſs. The 
circumſtances of the Revolution itfelf have been examined 
with the utmoſt care, and the moſt undeviating attention 
to truth. The events that immediately followed the ac- 
ceſſion of William and Mary, particularhy the affairs of 
Ireland, have employed a great deal of tima tas they have 
hitherto been very imperfectly known. The negociations 
of King James in France, his ſecret intrigues with his 
former ſubjects, have been carefully connected with the 
great line of Biltory +. and their effects on public «fairs, F 
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as well as on the conduct bf particular perſons, have been 
pointed out, as the circurmſtances theraſelves aroſe. n 
800 18 4 Ne! Aq. e Brig 27 5 
Urox 8 James, . Wien demie oc 
King William, che whole ſyſtem of ſecret intrigues for 
the throne ſuffered a. material change. In the firſt years 
of Qucen Anne, the adherents of the Pretender abroad, 
fixed their hopes on the ſuppoſed affection of that Princeſs 
for her brother and family. Thoſe in England who were 
moſt attached to the hereditary deſcent of the crown, 
entertained the ſame views. The diſturbances in Scotland, 
which - terminated in che union of the two kingdoms, 
were ſucceeded by events; which are related with brevity, 
as they are in ſome meaſure already known. But the 
change of men and meaſures, which happened in the year 
1770, introduced a period of hiſtory that has been hitherto 
very little underſtood. The tour laſt years of Queen Anne, 
therefore, coſt the Author much time and labour; and if 
he has not ſucceeded, his want of abilities muſt be blamed, 
and not his want of information. | | | | 


2. 


Tur <7 of Charles the Second has been much in- 
veſtigated by other writers. The cauſes of many of the 
molt important events are already ſufficiently known. 
But the ample extracts from the life of Ring James the 
Second, which were placed here in the Author's hands, 

the acceſs he had, in perſon, at Paris, to the papers of 

that Prince, W J e with _ materials, pond 2 

A, known, Ee 
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known, procured from other mers is A him tao 
throw a new, 2nd, he hopes, a complete light on that pe- 

riad. He as adviſed to prefix anly a review of that reign 

to his work. But he neither liked that imperfect mode of 

writing hiſtory, nor could he be perſuaded, after he had 


examined the ſubject, that wy of his predeceſſors had 
3 whole — 141 N 
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To decide on HE ERC of the work, is the pro- 
vince of the Public. To form ſome judgment of his own 
ſentiments, may be fairly left to the Author. In his pro- 
greſs through his fubject, he is not conſcious of having 
once departed from the obvious line of evidence. He 
felt no enen for any party. He has, ſurely, been 
biaſſed by none. In his obſetvations on the worſt men, 
he has made allowances. for human paſſions. In com- 
mending the beſt, he was forced to remember their 
frailties. He conſidered himſelf throughout in the light 
of a judge upon mankind and their actions; and, as be 
had no object but truth, he truſts he has attained his 
cad EE Ei + e Hoi 41T 
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To. TM 8 more warmth of the work, Ml 555 
incompatible with the modeſty, which writers ought to 
obſerve when they treat of themſelves, To ſax leſs in its 
favour, the Author hopes, would be deemed Acenfem od 
with juſtice. Without vanity, he may affirm, that the 


hiſtory of the period he has choſen, has been hitherto very 
IMPERFECTLY 


FER EF ACE. 
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muri f KD He is far from fuppolin W te 
following volumes are wholly free from errors. He 
hopes, however, that N mer great or many. 
with regard to matters of fact. eee en 
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The SECRET HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, 


From the RESTORATION, to the Acceſſion of the Hovsz of Hannover. 


To which are prefixed, | 
Ex TRACTS from the Lirz of JAMES II. 
As written by himſelf. | 


The Whole arranged and publiſhed 
By JAMES MACPHERSON, Eſq; 


Printed for W. SrRARHAN; and T. CADELL, in the Strand. 
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— King William in Hol- 
Conference at the Hague. Campaign of 1691 in Flan- 
Tranſ- 
Aﬀairs of Scotland. — of King 
Aﬀairs of Ireland. Miſeries of that country.. 


James. 


Athlone taken.———Battle of Abri Siege of Limerick. 


—Pacification in Ireland. 


Refleftions.— 
Ther proceedings. 


Engh/h parlia- 
-Unpopularity of William. 
| Proceedings. William in 
Holland. — Affairs of Scotland. Maſſacre Glenco. p. 642 
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CI6GA-P. 1 
The Reſtoration. State of the times———Charafter of the King 
——Of the mmiftry,——Proceedings in Parliament. Ad of 
 indemnity.—— Confirmation of judicial proceedings ——Settle- 
ment of the revenue. Marriage of the Duke of York.— 
Death of the Duke of Glouceſter ,——Trial of the Regicides — 
| Prelacy reſtored. Diſſolution of parliament ——Inſurrettion 
of Venner,— Conference at the Savoy,——Afairs of Scotland. 
. government reſtored. Proceedings in Parliament. 
Execution of Argyle. State of Ireland. Diſiculty— and 
ſettlement of Iriſh affairs. Portugal. match. King's coro- 
nation. Nem]m parliament. Their attachment to monarchy. 
| =—New att of indemnity. Bad ſucceſs before Algiers — 
King 5 neceſſities —Corporation-att. ——Sarmiſes of a plot. 
A of umformity. Militia ſettled. Ring's mar- 
rige. Execution of Regicides. rial of Vane and Lam- 
: bert.———Two thouſand miniſters ejected. Sale of Dunkirk. 
Auarrelt at court. King diſpenſes with the aft of uni- 
formity. Proccedingt in parliament —B 0. 5 change of 
ehen A plot di 1 8 


HARL Es the Second was proclaimed, 1 9 . CHAP. ; 
C eighth of May, in the year one thouſand fi hundred and 1 — 
ſixty. - He entered that city, on the twenty-ninth of Te Nor. 
dhe month, amid the acclamations--of an- infinite concourſe of tion, 
Vor. I. | B ſpectators. 


e HA r. 
1. | 
— Whitehall; and, by their ſpeakers, congratulated him, in terms 


full of ſubmiſſap and loyalty. The populace, with their uſual 
extravagance, expreſſed their fatisfaQtion. in riot and intempe-- 
' rance. The terrors of anarchy and confuſion yielded to the hopes 


State of the 
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ſeQuiors The two hoults of parliament Roe Fe: the King, at 


of a regular ſteadineſs in goverament... The pamꝑ of .cayalty 
pleaſed the bulk of mankind ; - 1ts novelty all. The change was 
great, but not ſurpriſing, among a people, who had fallen,. 
under an abject ſpecies. of. tyranny, after. all their efforts to * 
free. | 


THE joy, which the reſtoration of monarchy diffuſed over ne 
kingdom, ſeemed to level all parties into a voluntary obedience 
to the King. The nation, however, was not to be ſettled; at 
once, from the convulſions which had oyerturned the throne. 
Jealouſies, animoſities, and high expectations prevailed, among 
the adherents of monarchy. The Indepepdeyts. were afraid of 
a retaliation of ſeverities. The Preſbytetians, in ſome meafure 
deſpaired of eſtabliſhing their favourite ſyſtem of church- -govern=- 
ment. Silence and melancholy ſeized: the republican | party, at: 
the diſappearance of all their hopes. The army, though, at 
different times, purged by Monk, were rather paſſive to his 
meaſures, than fond of kingly government: Moſt of the old 
foldiers were fanatics. Even tlioſe, who had attended the Gene-- 
ral from Scotland, obeyed him more from an affection to his. 
perſon, than any regard to his political views. The eagerneſs of 
the body of the people, to return to the ancient conſtitution, . 
had formed. the firmeſt foundation for its ſupport. They re- 
garded, in their elections, the political character of their repre-- 
fentatives. A great majority of thoſe, who were choſen to ſerve- 
in the houſe of commons, were men known for their attachment 
to monarchy, or remarkable for their moderate principles. The 


declaration from Breda 2 left the. ſettlement of the nation in the- 
Parliament; 5 


8 HARLES: PI PI 


3 


"Tg 0 108 the forms of their 1 were CH, a P.; 
productive of an inconvenient delay, that n en — 


could not be placed in ſafer or youu hs 


Tur diſpoſition and W of Chee, © as far as s they were 
THEN known, were well ſuited to the times. Attached to no 


ſyſtem of religion, he ſeemed favourable to all. In appearance 
deſtitute of political ambition, his ſudden elevation, was more an 


object of admiration, than of jealouſy. Accommodating in his 
profeſſions and eaſy in his manner, he pleaſed even thoſe whom 


he could not gratify, Men, from principle, enemies to mo- 
narchy, were prejudiced in favour of the perſon of the Prince. 


Character of 
the King. ; 


Thoſe in whom fear might excite averſion, loſt their hatred, in | 
his apparent forgetfulneſs of paſt injuries. Though a lover of 


diſſipation and pleaſure, he could bear confinement, and had a 


talent fer buſineſs. Though naturally unſteady, he could af. 


ſume the appearance of firmneſs; and his quickneſs of apprehen- 
ſion was miſtaken, by the ſuperficial, for uncommon abilities of 


mind. Adhering ſtrictly to no principle himſelf, he was not 
much offended at the want of it in others. He gained the profli- 
gate by indulgence; by his good-nature and attention, he flat- 
tered the pride of the virtuous. Inſinuating, diſſembling, but 
frequently judicious, he came upon mankind, through the chan- 
nel of their ruling paſſions; and till his profeſſions of regard to 
men of oppoſite principles became too common to be thought 
ſincere, he gained the affeQtion, if not the ane of his 
ſubjects. 5 | 


/ 


many opponents; but the eaſineſs of his temper prevented him 
from having perſonal enemies. His defects, however, were not 


B 2 the 


His accommodating character was the chief ſupport of Charles 
throughout his reign. The careleſſneſs of his meaſures raiſed him 


perceived when he mounted the throne. A penetrating judge of | 


The mini- 
try; 


9 
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e character of others; he was no ſtrunger tb his own z and me 


refolved to turn its faireſt ſide to the world- With tos muck 
good ſenſe, tothrow away, by wantonneſs and: folly, whit for- 


tune had unexpectedly beſtowed, be was cautious in his firlt, 


meaſures; and, by the appearance of a ſtrict impartiality be, 
diſtribution of his favours, he diſarmed nnn 
the parties, which Ainzides the nation 
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meaſure, than thoſe which Charles afterwards produced through: 
bis reign. He filled his council, indiſeriminately, from all par- 
ties. Ability was more regarded, than political principle, or 
previous condudt, , Many, who had oppoſed his father, were 
admitted into ſtations near his own perſon. Several, who had 
ſupported the late republic, were now employed in the ſervice of 
monarchy... The principal departments of the ſtate were truſted? 
to friends. Sir Edward Hyde, diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity, as 
well as for his talents in bufineſs, was made chancellor. The: 
Marquis of Ormonde, more remarkable for his honour and 1n- 
tegrity, than for great abilities, was conſtituted ſteward. of the- 
houſehold. The treaſury, after having been for near nine months 
in commiſſion, was delivered over to the ſole management of the 
Earl of Southampton *, a man of unſhaken firmneſs and unble- 
miſhed reputation. The Duke of York was inveſted with the 
office, of lord high admiral of England. Monk, created maſter: 
of the horſe to the King, was continued captain-general of all 
the forces in the three kingdoms. Nicholas, a man of unbiaſſed 
integrity and experience in the ſervice of the crown, and Morrice, 
who owed his elevation to the patronage of Monk, were ſecre- 


taries of ſlate, ' 


Feb. 1661. 


To 


— 


HA RA. ES I 5. 


To reſtore juſtice to -its ancient courſe, employed the firſt care © . . 
of the King and his ſervants. The courts in Weſtminſter-hall el BA 
were filled with judges of : known. abilities in their profeſſion; of . 
profeſſed affection to monarchy, and the te- eſtabliſhed laws. The 
ſervants of the crown opened a free and friendly intercourſe with 

the leaditig members of both houſes. They ed the beſt 
meaſures for carrying on tlie buſineſs with expedition and ſuc- 

ceſs. The King himſelf ſeemed inclined to manage the great 
affairs of che nation; through the medium of an aſſembly to 
whom he owed his throhe. An enemy to trouble, and fond of 


pleaſure, he thrèw early the weight of che ſtate on his. miniſters, 
Hyde poffefſed the moſt credit and the greateſt power. Indefa- 
tigable in his nature; and placing even his amuſement in buſineſs, 
de was the moſt experienced, and, perhaps, the moſt able of the 
ſervants of the crown. Southampton, though a man of abilities, 
was indolent; Monk, more verſant in the Tabours of the field, 
than the intrigues of the cabinet. Nicholas, unambitious in his 
character, ſacrificed the importance of his office to his high opi- 
nion of the chancellor” s talents; ; Marrice, though a mah of inte- 
grity, loſt his conſequence, in his ignorance” of foreign affairs, 
Ormonde, in the warmth of a ſincere friendſhip, adhered in 
every thing to Hyde. The Duke of York, by the expreſs orders. 
of the King, lived on the beſt terms with the miniſtry. Every 
thing fell, ſooner than. could. have been expected; into regularity 
and form. A general ſettlement 3 in the civil juſtice of the king 
dom prevailed. No 1 injury was without its remedy ; ang com- 
plaints, more frequent even in the: worſt governments than 
injuſtice, were ſcazce.« ever. heard *. * 


1 40114 * 3 ">: i ? | 


| THE two houſes of parliament proceededto the lettlement of Proceedings 


of parlia- 


the nation. The lords, lately reſtored to their function in the meat. 


» James II. 1660. © James II. 166d. 
1 Clarendon's life. , 


4 # 
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Cc * P. ſtate, ſeemed ſenſible of the dende which had deprived them 
o long of their right: They, however, had not arrived at their 
. former weight and conſequence. The Commons, who had given 
ſuch recent proofs of their importance, flill retained their ſupe- 
riority. In terms of the King's declaration from Breda, they 
brought into their houſe a bill of general zademnity, before he 
took poſſeſſion of the throne. They reſolved, on the fourteenth 
of May, to except ſeven of thoſe, who ſat in judgment on the late 
King, out of the act of oblivion. In their zeal to animadvert 
upon paſt offences, they even extended puniſhment beyond the 
grave. Serjeant Bradſhaw, preſident of the high court of juſ- 
tice, though dead, was attainted for treaſon. On the eighth of 
June they reſolved, that the number of twenty, and no more, 
beſides the King's judges, ſhould be excepted, not extending to 
life. Hutchinſon, for his ſignal repentance, was left out of the 
clauſe of exception. Colonel Ingoldiby, for his late ſervices, 
was forgiven and rewarded. The debates, which aroſe upon 
naming the perſons, rendered tedious the progreſs of the bill; 
and, though the King, in ſeveral meſſages, expreſſed his im- 

| patience, the act took ſome months in paſſing through both 


houſes. 
40 of in- Tux debates in the houſe of commons were not the only cauſe A 
IM delay which attended the act of indemnity. The RA in 


their zeal for monarchy, and exaſperated by former injuries, 
ſeemed reſolved to except every perſon who had fat in judgment 
on the royal party. The earl of Briſtol, who had declared himſelf 
a Catholic, ſome months before the Reſtoration *, was the moſt 
violent. Though; excluded, on account of his religion, from 
holding a place in the privy- council, he was ſtill truſted with the 


ſecret of affairs. Haughty and arrogant, impetuous in his 


* Journals of the houſe of commons. * Journals, 2 James II. 9% 


* James II. 4663. 
Manner, 
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ſecure his intereſt with the King, he pretended zeal in the royal 


cauſe. He moved in the houſe, that no pardon ſhould be granted 
to thoſe who had any way contributed to the death of the late 


King. Briſtol's influence at court was no ſecret, The nation 
was alarmed at fo wide an exception. They began to think that 
the King, by an artifice, intended to clude his declaration. Charles 
came to the houſe, and put an end to their fears. He requeſted 
the Jotds to extinguiſh the terrors of the people, to remove their 
apprehenfions of ſafety. He deſired them to conſider his pro- 


-miſe, and to exclude none but the regieides from the benefit of 


lte act of oblivion. He preſſed them to forget their animoſities, 

to lay aſide revenge, to drop even the memory of the paſt. He 
plainly told them, that the peace of the kingdom, if not the very 
exiſtence of monarchy, depended upon expedition in paſſing the 
bill. | 


Tuovon the bill of indemnity engaged almoſt the whole 


1660. 


2 | a : of judicial 
attention of both houſes, fome other matters of great public con- „ 


cern came neceſſarily under their conſideration. To quiet the 
poſſeſſion of the ſubject, by confirming the judicial proceedings 
which had paſſed ſince the beginning of the late diſturbances, was 
an object nearly as important as the act of oblivion. All ſen- 
tences in law and equity, ſince the firſt of May, 1642, were 
confirmed by an act of the legiſlature; Some few reſtrictions - 
were made, with regard to crown and church lands: The two 
kouſes filled their debates with declarations againſt the legality of: 
the proceedings of the long parliament, after it had been muti- 
lated by the. army. Their zeal might even have led them to + 


zeſcind all the acts of the parliament, which met in the Novem-- 


James II. 1650. 


* Journals of the lords. 
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manner, and ambitious in his diſpoſition, he was determined to C HAP. 
direct councils, of which he was not permitted to-partake'. To 
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Settlement of 
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ber of the year 1640; lr ide chancellor ewe o inclination. 
to look back ſo far. James the Second, in his Memoirs, blames 
this negligence in Hyde, in terms expreſſive of his reſentment 
re e eee Wan 5 


IN the Element of che revenue, the haute" of commons 
ſhewed as much regard for the liberties of the ſubject as they 
had done in their other reſolutions for the royal prerogative. 
It was reſolved, before the King's arrival, to aboliſh the courts 
of wards and liveries“, as a public grievance; and to make, for 
that revenue, a compenſation to the crown". One hundred 


thouſand pounds was propoſed by the parliament. ' Double the 
ſum had been offered, and, in the reign of James, refuſed for 


thoſe branches of the prerogative,. together with that of purvey- 
ance. ' This compoſition was charged upon the exciſe; one half 
of which was ſettled, in perpetuity, on the crown. The other 
half of the exciſe, and the revenue ariſing from tonnage and 
poundage, were granted to the King during his life. A com- 
mittee reported to the houſe on the fourth of September, that, 
by an eſtimate, the King's revenue might be computed at little | 
more than eight hundred thouſand pounds. The commons came 
to a reſolution to increaſe it to twelve hundred thouſand pounds. - 
The charging of this revenue upon adequate funds was a matter 
of difficulty, and was therefore adjourned to the next meeting of 
parliament*. An act was, however, paſſed for railing one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for the King's preſent ſupply; which ſum 
was to be levied, by way of land-rate, within the ſpace of one 
month, to begin on the twenty-ninth of September. 


To diſband an army accuſtomed to revolution and change, was 
neceſſary for the ſafety of the nation, and employed the principal 


! James II. 166. ® Journals, May 25. Journals, Auguſt 4, 
- Speaker's ſpeech, Sept. 4. ? Journals, Sept, 4. . ö 
attention 


| C. H A R L ES II. | 
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attention of — An aſſeſſment of kd, thouſand 
pounds, to continue for three months, at- firſt voted, was un- 
equal to the purpoſe of paying their arrears . Another act was 
paſſed, a few days before the adjourument, for an additional 
aſſeſſment, to begin on the firſt of November, and to continue 
for two months. The parſimony of the commons, notwith- 
ſtanding their profeſſions of unlimited loyalty, was evidently 
intended to keep the King in a ſtate of dependence on his par- 
liament. The next houſe of commons, according to James the 
Second *, were leſs attentive to the liberties of their conſtituents. 
He aſcribes their frugality more to, what he calls, the preju- 
dices of Sir Edward Hyde, than to their own patriotiſm. In 
the warmth of their zeal for reſtored monarchy, they could 
deny nothing to their prince. It was propoſed by. ſome leading 
members to ſettle a very large revenue on the crown. The chan- 
cellor prevented the motion from being made in the houſe. He 
was afraid that the King would ſtand no longer in need of par- 
liament ; or, what was ſtill more contrary to his principles, that 
| the Popiſh religion might be introduced, as favourable to the 
authority of the crown. This overſight, or rather terror in 
Hyde,“ continues James, ewas the ſource of the dangers which 
monarchy has ſince undergone. In every other particular, he 
ſupported, to the height, the power of the crown. The two 
' houſes having thus far brought forward the public buſineſs, on 
the thirteenth of September es themſelves, by the King's 
nn. to the ſixth of Nanember, 4 W 22 | 


WIIIsT parliament was preparing 1 for the late 
King's enemies, Charles was buſy in rewarding his own friends. 
Thoſe who had adhered the beſt to his family, contributed, from 


that circumſtance, the leaſt to his reſtoration ; and, therefore, 


Journals. r James II. 1660. 0 2, 000, o00 l. 
: James II. 1660. ; Journals. | 9 z Journals, Sept. 13. 
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ingratitude, Though the King was not deſtitute of generoſitx, 
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their fidelity was forgot, in their want of power to be of ſervice. 
Beſides, their number was à kind of excuſe for an appearance of 


he was not poſſeſſed of the means of exerciſing it, in an exten- 
ſive degree. Tue hereditary property of the crown had been 
diſſipated in the late troubles; and had even the revenue promiſed 
by parliament been ſettled, it was unequal, without the moſt 
rigid ceconomy, to carry on the neceſſary ſervice of the ſtate 
Hereditary honours were the only rewards which Charles could 
beſtow with eaſe. Monk, by the title of Duke of Albemarle, 
took his ſeat in the houſe of lords“, on the thirteenth of July. 
Admiral Montague was introduced, on the twenty-ſixth of the 
ſame month, by the name of Earl of Sandwich. The Marquis 
of Hertford, for his uncommon fidelity, attachment, and fer- 


vices to the royal family, was reſtored to the dukedom of n 
ſet by an act of parliament ”, | 


THE joy, which the natural gatety of Charles derived from 
his unexpected reſtoration to the throne of his anceſtors, was 
conſiderably checked by accidents and misfortunes in his own 


family. During a viſit, which the Princeſs of Orange paid to 


the Queen-mother at Paris, in the year 1657, the Duke of York 
fell in love with Mrs. Anne Hyde, one of her maids of honour, 
and daughter to Sir Edward Hyde. The Duke's affection for the 


daughter began when he was on bad terms with the father; and 


the latter remained in abſolute ignorance of a eireumſtance which 
was ſcarce a ſecret in his family *. In the violence of his paſſion, 


the Duke promiſed her marriage. Beſides her perſon,“ ſays 


'he, © ſhe poſſeſſed all the qualities proper to inflame a heart leſs 


ſuſceptible than his, of the fire of love.“ By managing well her 


advantages, ſhe kept alive his paſſion. In the winter before the 


Journals vf: che lord. 7 Ibid, - James II. 1662. Clarendon's life, vol. i. 
5 Reſtoration, 


CHARLES II. 


Reſtoration, he teen to give to none, but to her, his hand. 
He again ſealed his yows of affection with an abſolute promiſe 
of making her his wife. He aſked the King for his leave, but 
he. refuſed; yet, at laſt, he ceaſed. to oppoſe a reſolution which 
the Duke feemed determined to follow. Under the faith of a 
promiſe: ſo; ſolemn, ſhe had admitted him to her bed, and became 
pregnant. On the third of September, they were privately mar- 
ried. at Worceſter-houſe, where her father, at the time, reſided ; 
and on the,twenty-ſecond of October, ſhe was brought to bed of 
a ſon, Though the friends and ſervants of the Duke oppoſed a 
match, which they deemed unequal, he ſoon publickly owned the 
marriage; and, to ufe his own: words, © her want of birth 


was, made up with endowments, and her Hariage, in every re- 


ſpect, became, her acqnized nir -! 


[ 


| Is. the evening af the thirteenth of Been der Jed: of the 
ſmall-pox Henry Duke of Gloucefter, third brother to the King. 


— 
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Death and 
character ef 
Glouceſter. 


Though mankind are apt to exaggerate the virtues of princes 


who happen to die in early youth, their praiſes ſeem to have done 
no more than juſtice to the character of Glouceſter. He 
joined in himſelf the beſt qualities of both his brothers: the 


underſtanding and good - nature of Charles, to the induſtry and 


application of James. The facility ef the firſt was, in him, a 
judicious moderation. The obſtinacy of the latter was, in Glou- 
ceſter, a manly firmneſs of mind. Attached to the religion, and 
a friend to the conſtitution of his country, he was moſt regretted, 
when his family regarded theſe the leaſt. The vulgar, who 
crowd with eminent virtues and great actions the years which 
fate denies to their favourites, forefaw future misfortunes in his 
death; and even the judicious ſuppoſed, that the meaſures of 
Charles might have derived ſolidity from his judgment and pro- 


* James I. 1666. James II. 1666. +* Public Intelligence. | 
* Burnet, Echard. rag} | 
| C 2 miſing 
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CHAP. miſing'parts- 'The*King lamented his death with alt the vehe- 
—— mence of an affectienate ſorrow. The Duke of York was much 


Trial of the 
Regicides. 


affected with the loſs of a brother, whoſe high merit he much 
admired. He was prince,” ſays James, of the greateſt 
hopes, undaunted courage, admirable parts, and a clear under- 
ſtanding. He had a particular talent at languages. Beſides the 
Latin, he was maſter of the French, the Spaniſh, the Italian, 
and Low Dutch. He was, in ſhort, poſſeſſed of all the natural 
qualities, as well as acquired accompliſhments, reno to make 


a great prince. 


War Charles was indulging his ſorrow for the Toſs of 2 
brother whom he loved, the attention of the nation was engaged 
with the trial of the Regicides, excepted from pardon in the act 


of indemnity. | The King iſſued a commiſſion to thirty-four of 


the moſt eminent and able nobility, judges, lawyers, and gentle- 
men, to ſit at the Old-Bailey, in trial upon thoſe who ſhould: be 
indicted for the murder of the late King®. General' Harriſon, 
the ſon of a butcher at Newcaſtle, and originally an attorney's 
elerk*, was the firſt perſon brought before the commiſſioners; 
To an elevation of mind, which ſprung from his natural courage, 
Harriſon. added an ignorance ſuitable to the meanneſs. of his ori- 
ginal ſtation, He defended the deed, of which he was accuſed, 
with boldneſs; and, with an enthuſiaſm pecuhar to the extraor- 
dinary times in which he had figured, he made Heaven itſelf the 
author of an action deemed, by the generality of mankind, one 
of the worſt of crimes. Cook, a lawyer, argued for himſelf with 
all the ſubtlety of his profeſſion. Scot, a republican from prin- 
ciple, gloried in being inſtrumental in the death of a King. 
Carew and Scroope were the only perſons among the Regicides 


born gentlemen. . The firſt was an enthuſiaſtic Millenarian. The 


James I. 1660. t Pablic Intelligence. *Regicides no Martyrs. 


latter, 


nE Harri $ 


0 atter, „im m. Umed- ] on- ſome of his judlges, enſured his 
own fate. Peters, à fanatical | preacher: who bad; rouſed the 
army to regicide, was eondemned- Axtel, who guarded the 
eourt of juſtice, and Hacker, who commanded at the King's exe- 
eution, received ſentence of death. Of twenty-eight perſons, 
who were brought to the bar, ten only ſuffered; and they met 
their fate with unexampled ſpirit, amid the clamours of an in- 
ſulting mob. Enthuſiaſm had armed their minds with that for- 
titude which” men of abilities derive, in the laſt en from 


m. U = 


-Dvzrne" te: iet s and execution of U the Regicides, the King 
and his miniſters were employed in giving ſatisfaction to men of 
different religious perſuaſions. The parliament, in their atten- 
tion to the civil concerns of the ſtate, had left the difficult buſi- 
neſs of religion t6 be ſettlec by the croten. Though the ſuffer- 
ings of the church of England, during the late troubles, ſeemed 
to enſure the recovery of her aneient rights and ſplendour with 


the reſtoration of monarehy, the King was obſtructed in his 


deſigns in favour of the hierarchy, by the declaration of Breda. 
The Prefbyterians kad elaims upon his gratitude; and other diſ- 


ſenters derkved great hopes of kind uſage, from his known in- 


difference to all religious forms. Charles wiſhed to gain all, by 


18 
a 
— 


Prelacy re- 
ſtored. 


diſoblgings none: On the twenty- fifth of October, he iſſued a 


healing declaration, conffſting of eight articles. The firſt ſix 
preſcribed rules to biſhops; it the exerciſe of their ſpiritual juriſ- 
diftions : the two laſt related to a propoſed amendment of the 
liturgy 3 and ſome ceremonies, to the obſervance of which no 


perſon was enjoined. Epiſsbpsky win gradually revived. The 


biſhops themſelves, in conſequence of the act in 16.11, remained 
ſtill excluded from their ſeats in parliament. Nine only had 
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ſurvived! 
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C HA P. ſurvived the late diſtractions and nb To cheſe, ſeven 
Vvoeere added, in the courſe of the preſent year; and, exeept in 


9% the article f voting in the houſe of peers, they were reſtored to 
their former rights. The King's declaration, though conciliating 
in its deſign, was by no means pleaſing to ey IE as 
it did not nee the en, of . ll t | = 


1-13] #1 I 5 547 


3 TRE r after a ths of x: near two. months, mer on 
9 GS. ſixth of November *, They brought back to both houſes the 
good-humour with which they had adjourned, and applied them- 

iow with great unanimity to the bills which they had left un- 

finiſhed. On the firſt day of | their meeting, they voted an ad- 

drefs to the Queen-mother and the Princeſs Henrietta, who had 

lately returned from France, to felicitate their family on-the 
reſtoration of monarchy. The Princeſs of Orange had arrived, 

for the ſame purpoſe, in September. 'To compliments of cere- 

mony, the commons added more ſolid proofs . of their favour. 

They voted ten thouſand pounds to each of the princeſles ; ; and, 

ſoon after, the like ſum to the Queen of Bohemia, The latter 

and the Princeſs of Orange did not long enjoy this mark of par- 
liamentary attention. The Princeſs died in December of the 
ſmall-pox, and the Queen of Bohemia ſurvived her little more 

than a year”. The parliament made proviſion for diſbanding 

the army, whoſe continuance was attended with danger, as well 

as expence. To ſhew their affection for monarehy, both houſes 

proceeded to an inſtance of puerile barbarity againſt its enemies. 
They ordered the carcaſſes of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and 
Pride, to be drawn upon hurdles to Tyburn, to be there hanged 
up in their coffins, and afterwards buried under the gallows *. 
They ſettled the propoſed revenue of twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds on the King; and having, by a an at for ſix months 
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alfeſlmext, at. ſeventy. thouſand. non . provided for © "A P, 
the debts of the navy, and the extraordinary expence of the 
ſummer · fleet, e, were e on the en A 
cemþer'. a wry | | "96. | | 


Tai vs ended n i Parliament, who, in the ſpace of Character of 
eight months, reſtored to the nation, in a great meaſure, that — 
regularity of government, which the diſturbances and revolutions ment 
of twenty years had completely deſtroyed. The people, rendered 
cautious by a ſucceſſion of public miſeries, had extended their 
views, to a ſettlement in their election of repreſentatives ; and 
party- ſpirit being greatly checked, by their fears of a renewal of 
violence, moderation and prudence became the only recommen- 
dations to their choice. The Preſbyterians, who held the chief 


influence, had loſt their objections to a limited monarchy, in the 


injuſtice and tyranny of the Independents. The lower houſe 
conſiſted chiefly of that ſect; and even many of the lords were 
prejudiced in favour of principles of eccleſiaſtical government ſo 
ſuitable to civil liberty. The commons carried the moderate 
views of their conſtituents into their public deliberations. Tho” 
they cheriſhed the. legal rights of the cron, as being yet in their 
infancy, they never loſt ſight of the freedom of the ſubject. 

They ſteered detween the limits of Prerogative and the borders of 
popular liberty; rebuilding the breaches of both, as they moved 


forward through public affairs. Though the King had. diſcovered 


no ſymptoms of a love of arbitrary power, they were willing to 
keep bim, by a limited revenue, in a kind of dependence on 


parliament ; wiſely judging, that they were no longer neceſſary 
than they. had tavours- to. beſtow. The convention-parliament, 


in ſhort, was the happy. medium, between the ſtern violence of 


their predeceſſors, and the implicit complaiſance of eur ſucceſ- 
* in the choice of the nation. 2 
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Tux tranquillity in which the parliament, at their riſing, left 
the nation, was diſturbed, in the..capital, by an inſurrection, 
more ſingular in its folly than dangerous in its conſequences. 
Among the extravagancies which the late confuſions had pro- 
duced, there aroſe a ſect of enthuſiaſts, who derived, from their 
extraordinary opinions, the name of Fifth - monarchy- men. They 
believed that the time was come for the eſtabliſhment of that 
kingdom, which, according to the prophet Daniel, was to ſuc- 
ceed the four great monarchies that are ſaid to have already ap- 
peared in the world. Theſe fanatics ſuppoſed that they them- 
ſelves were to be the inſtruments of beginning the reign of the 
ſaints upon earth. Utter enemies to all authority, from this wild 
expectation, they had formerly made an attempt againſt the go- 
vernment of Cromwell; but the vigilance of that able deſpot ſoon 
convinced them, that the time for commencing their ideal empire 
was not yet arrived. The head of the ſect was one Thomas Ven- 
ner, who joined in his perſon the double vocation of a wine- 
cooper and preacher. In the indifference of Charles concerning 
opinions in religion, Venner was indulged with keeping a con- 
venticle in Coleman- ſtreet. He choſe to deſcant upon thoſe parts 
of ſcripture which are leaſt capable of being underſtood, on the 
prophecies of Daniel and book of Revelations. He believed him- 
ſelf, and he perſuaded his audience, that the time of Chriſt's 
vifible reign was come; and that it was their duty to take up 
arms for King Jeſus againſt the powers of the world, 


THE extravagance and abſurdity of this opinion enſured' its 
credit with men, whoſe minds -were warped from reaſon by en- 
thuſiaſm. Fewer than ſixty perſons applied themſelves ſeriouſly 
to the conqueſt of the world, They printed a declaration, en- 


titled, © A door of hope opened;” wherein they denounced war 


againſt all monarchies. They affirmed, that, after having “ led 
captivity captive” in England, they would paſs to the continent, 


and 
J 
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TAR far * wide their victories, till they ſhould « poſſeſs C HA A 
themſelves of the gates of the world. Veuner, on Sunday che — 
ſixth of January, having preached to his congregation and faſted 0 
all day, Y, ilfued forth, at eleven Geck N d. bt, from his meet- 
in g-hoüfe, with : a party Uf faints well a hs r e y conſiſted of 
all perfons, and advanced to St. Paut's 0 h crying 
aloud, © Live King Jeſus,” and commanding. all for them to join 
chem, and thoſe who were not, to | Keep, t] their houſes. A poor 
man, who, being queſtioned, made anſwer, he was for God and 
King Charles, was killed. "The city Was alarmed.” The con- 

_ tables and watch durſt not attack them; and Venner, not being 
joined, forced his way through the n who had aſſem- 
bled to ſuppreſs the inſurrection, paſſed through Alderſgate, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Cane wood; between Hampſtead and Highgate, 


where he and his party ſpent the night 0 


5 7 


INTELLIGENCE of the inſurrection being brought to the Cock- Quaſhed, 
pit to Albemarle, he communicated | it to the Duke of York, who 
was then indiſpoſed, and reſided with his Dutcheſs at Whitehall *. 
The King was abſent at Portſmouth, whither he had gone to 
attend the Queen-mother and the Princeſs Henrietta, who were 
to embark at that place for France. Albemarle diſpatched his 
own troop, commanded by Sir Philip Howard, and the horſe- 
guards, in purſuit of the inſurgents. Venner kept the woods for 
two days. About ſeven in the morning of the ninth of January, 
with twenty-nine 'of his adherents, he entered the city through 
Aldgate, proclaiming King Jeſus. He advanced to Leaden- 
hall, to the Exchange, to Woodſtreet, where he was oppoſed by 
twenty of the horſe-guards. The ſtreet being narrow, Ven- 
ner and his party defended themſelves with the utmoſt ſpirit. 
The train-bands at length. urig, the inſurgents forced their 
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C IF AP. way into an ale-houſe, and there obſtinately maintained their 
— * + 


Execution. 


Troops raiſed. 


Tux Duke of York, accompanied by Albemarle, took horſe 
upon the news of Venner's arrival. With twenty troopers, no 
more being left on guard, they marched into the city. The 
nobility and gentry flocked from all quarters to join them; ſo. 
that, before they reached St. Paul's, they found themſelves at- 
tended by fifteen hundred. horſe. The lord-mayor met the Duke 
at St. Paul's. He told him, that Venner and his party were all 
either killed or taken. Theſe enthuſiaſts defended the houſe in 
which they had taken ſhelter with ſuch obſtinacy, that it was 
impoſſible to diſlodge them, without ſetting it on fire; which 
could not be done, without endangering the whole ſtreet. Lam- 
bert, a ſeaman, accompanied by a few others, untiled the roof, 
and forced an entry from above. All Venner's party were either 
killed or wounded, One only aſked. for quarter. A comrade,. 
lying wounded in the room, attempted to kill this ſpiritleſs friend 
with his ſword; reviling him, at the ſame time, with his mean 
neſs. Venner himſelf had nineteen wounds. The ſuygeons with: 
difficulty kept him alive till he was condemned and executed. 
His ſurviving friends, except two reſerved as witneſſes, and two. 
more reſpited by the King, ſhared the ſame fate”. 


THz chancellor, who had been advanced' to a peerage, in the- 
month of November, by the title of Lord Hindon, terrified either 
at Venner's inſurrection, or from an averſion to all ſectaries, wrote 
an alarming account of the whole affair to the King *. He con- 
jured him to ſtop the diſbanding of Albemarle's troop of horſe-- 
guards and his regiment of foot, who, by a particular indulgence, 
were the laſt to be paid off, and were to be diſmiſſed that very day. 
He entreated his Majeſty to raiſe more men, for the ſecurity of 
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his; 
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his perſon and government. There was little difficulty in per- C * p. 
ſuading Charles to adopt the meaſure. Orders were immediately C©—— 
iſſued for raiſing a new regiment of guards, conſiſting of twelve vn. 
companies, under Colonel Ruſſel, a regiment of horſe of eight 

troops, commanded by the Earl of Oxford, and a troop under 

Lord Gerard. The Duke of York's troop of guards were ordered 

from Dunkirk. Commiſſions were iſſued to the Earls of Cleve- 

land, Southampton, and two other noblemen, to inliſt men, in 

ſeveral companies, not admitted to immediate pay, but to be 

ready on an emergency. On the fourteenth of February, the 

Duke of Albemarle's regiment of foot, after laying down their 

arms as diſbanded, took them up as an extraordinary guard for 

his Majeſty's perſon, Their attachment to their general ſeemed 

to entitle him to this diſtinction from a prince who owed to him 

his throne. | 


CHARLES, wiſhing to continue the tranquillity which the na- Conference 
tion enjoyed, endeavoured to reconcile the differences between N Mank 
the church of England and the Preſbyterians. The attachment 
of his father to the former had contributed more to his misfor- 
tunes, than his high exertions of the prerogative; and he was 
extremely unwilling to permit a renewal of religious conteſts, 
whoſe fatal effects had deprived his family of the throne. He 
hoped that the felicity of the preſent times, and the remembrance 
of paſt miſeries, might diſpoſe men to a healing temper. He was 
bound to the church, by her invariable adherence to the royal 
' cauſe. Recent favours demanded his gratitude to the followers 
of the Preſbyterian fyſtem. His indifference as to modes of wor- 
ſhip rendered him impartial ; but he was a ftranger to the ſubject, 
when he hoped it could be ſettled by argument. A commiſſion, 
however, was iſſued, on the twenty-ffth of March, to twelve 


biſhops and nine epiſcopal divines, on the one ſide; and, on the 
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CHAP. other, to twelve Preſbyterian divines and nine aſſiſtants. They 
Rigs JA were empowered to review the book of Common-prayer, to com 


1661. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 


pare it with the liturgies uſed in the primitive and pureſt times, 
to conſider the directions, the rules, the forms of prayer; to 
weigh all objections, to make all neceſſary amendments and al- 
terations, and to reſtore and continue, by theſe means, the peace 
and unanimity of the churches under his Majeſty's government 
and protection. The conference was held at the lodgings of the 
Biſhop of London, in the Savoy. Argument ſoon degenerated 


into altercation. All temper was loſt. Diſtruſt prevailed. At 


the end of two months they ſeparated, having added perſonal 
reſentments to polemical differences. 


THz ſtorm which had diſcompoſed the ancient conſtitution of 
England, had fallen with ſtill greater violence on Scotland. The 
indignity of a foreign yoke had been added to the other misfor- 
tunes of the Scotiſh nation; and their ſpirit ſeemed to have va- 
niſhed with their independence. The flattering circumſtance of 
giving a king to their ancient enemies had greatly diminiſhed the 


martial ardour, which their anceſtors derived from a ſtate of al- 
moſt continual hoſtilities; whilſt the weight which England 


threw in the ſcale of the crown enabled the ſovereign to extend 
to a kind of tyranny, what formerly was a very limited power. 
The enthuſiaſm, which Calviniſm introduced among the vulgar, 
raiſed their confidence, without preſerving their intrepidity. They 
loſt their reverence for authority, in their ſpiritual pride; and the 
nobles, finding - themſelves no longer followed or obeyed, ſunk 
into the ſuperſtition of the mean and low, to retrieve a part of 
their power. In the beginning of the troubles, which termi- 
nated in the ſubverſion of monarchy, the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the 
Scots againſt the liturgy gave time to the diſcontents, which lay 
concealed among the Engliſh, to kindle into a flame. During 
the civil war, they ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, the umpires of the 
conteſt, 
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conteſt. Their attachment to the covenant prevailed at laſt over CHAP. 


| loyalty to their native prince. The Preſbyterians of England 


obtained a complete triumph over monarchy, partly by their 
means; and there is ſcarce any doubt to be entertained againſt 


3 the gratitude of the former to the Scots, had the fabric which 


they reared continued to ſtand. 


Tas fall 4 the Preſbyterians in England, under the violence Its ſlate under 
of the Independents, ruined, in its conſequences, their brethren Cromwell. 
of Scotland. Subdued by their own folly, as well as the abi- 


lities of Cromwell, the Scots found themſelves under the mor- 


tifying neceſſity of ſubmitting to the indignities attending upon 


conqueſt, The whole frame of their ancient government 
was diſſolved. The power of the nobility was extinguiſhed. 
Preſbytery itſelf became a reproach. The pride and activity of 
their divines were ſubdued. Religion was remitted to the ſole 
order and direction of a commander in chief of the forces. All 
criminal caſes, where the general choſe not to proceed by martial 
law, were tried. by judges ſent from England, and by Engliſh | 
laws. Property and matters of civil intereſt were decided by — 
rules and cuſtoms obſerved in England; and the only mark of 


liberty left to the nation, was the permiſſion of ſending a few 
members to parliament”, Their ſtrong holds remained in the 
hands of the forces, by whom they had been ſubdued. The 


tranquillity of a military deſpotiſm ſucceeded the turbulence of 
a freedom that was ill underſtood ; and men began at length to 


conſtrue the lenity of a commander in chief into public happineſs. 
Monk, by his moderation and integrity, had attached the Scots 
to his perſon, and even reconciled the majority of the nation to 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. The feuds of families and the animoſities 
of parties were extinguiſhed by his authority, Juſtice was ad- 
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CH * f. miniſtered with impartiality and preciſion ; and the chief objec- 


en tion to the government in general, was the novelty of its form. 
I ; 5 


for his parts and good- breeding, was made chancellor. 


ances. The commiſſioner opened the parliament, in the end of 


\ 


C 
* 


THE affairs of Scotland received no alteration for three months 
after the reſtoration of monarchy in England. It was even a ſub- 
ject of debate, whether the Scots ſhould be reſtored to their in- 
dependence, or retained under the yoke impoſed upon them by 
Cromwell. The commiſſioners ſent from Scotland to negociate 
the re-eſtabliſhment of her affairs, argued for the freedom of their 
country; and Charles himſelf was inclined to the ancient conſti- 
tution of government, Middleton, created an Earl, a man of 
abilities, and attached to monarchy, was declared commiſſioner 
for holding a parliament. The Earl of 'Glencairn, diſtinguiſhed 
The Earl 
of Lauderdale, who, from the battle of Worceſter, had been con- 
fined in England in different priſons, roſe, by his addreſs, to the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate. Rothes, a man of dexterity in buſi- 
neſs, was made preſident of the council: and the Earl of Craw- 
ford was reſtored to his former office of lord-treaſurer *. 


THE chancellor, having arrived in Scotland in the beginning of 
Auguſt 1660, ſummoned a committee of eſtates to meet on the 
fourteenth of the month, at Edinburgh. Their firſt care was to 
ſecure the public peace, by reſtraining ſome of the heads of the 
Preſbyterian clergy, who had met to remonſtrate againſt griev- 


the year, with a ſpeech, recommending a condemnation of the 
invaſions on the regal authority, and a reſtoration of all the an- 
cient prerogatives of the crown. To prevent the return of ſuch 
calamities as had lately covered the nation, he deſired them to 


make proviſion for a force to ſecure the public peace. The an- 
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fwer of the parliament to the King was full of ally 4 and unli- 
mited ſubmiſſion. © They had felt ſeverely the miſeries of the late 
times, and they aſcribed them to the oppoſition of the nation to 
monarchy. | The authority of the crown was reſtored, in its ut- 
moſt extent. The power of framing the bills was again inveſted 
in the lords of the articles. An additional revenue of forty thou- 
ſand pounds a-year was granted to the King for life. All the acts 
that limited the prerogative were repealed *. All leagues with 
foreign nations, not made by the King's authority, were declared 
treaſonable ; by which the famous covenant was rendered null 
and void. To extinguiſh, if poſſible, the memory of the late 
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troubles, all parliaments held ſince the year 1633 were reſcinded © 


The Preſbyterian ſyſtem of church-government was virtually diſ- 
ſolved by this act; and all the reſtrictions laid upon the too ex- 
tenſive power. of. the crown were at once removed. The meaſure 
was violent and impolitic. In removing a few of the paſt evils, 


it eſtabliſhed a dangerous precedent for future times. It was con- 
ecrted-at a feaſt; by the officers of ſtate; and it Ppartook of all the 


extravagance . a debauch.. 


THoucn Charles had made no promife of indemnity to the 


Scots, it was neither. his temper, nor- conſiſtent with prudence, 


to carry his animadverſions on: paſt offences into extravagant ſe- 
verity. To make a few examples of-puniſhment; after violences 


that had deſtroyed the ancient conſtitution, ſeemed as neceſſary in 
Scotland, as it had been judged in England. The Marquis of 
Argyle, from his delinquency as well as his rank, ſeemed a pro- 
per ſacrifice for the crimes of the nobility; and one Guthry, a 
violent and ſeditious preacher, was pointed out as a ſuitable atone- 


ment for the political ſins of the clergy. Argyle was no ſooner 
informed of the King's arrival, than he haſtened to London. 


4 Burnet, vol. i. p. 160. 
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CH A P, Artful in his converſation, and full of conciliating addreſs ', he 
— might have gained the eaſy temper of Charles, into an oblivion 
1651. of the indignities which he had thrown on himſelf, as well as the 
late King. But he was denied the advantage of his inſinuating 

talents, by a warrant which confined him, upon his arrival, to 

the Tower. Before the meeting of the parliament, he was ſent 

to Scotland to be tried. The informality of the proceedings 

againſt him could ſcarce be juſtified by his crimes. He was con- 

demned and executed. His misfortunes were the leſs regretted, 

for his barbarity and inſolence to Montroſe. The rudeneſs * of the y 

Lord Lorne to the King, when in Scotland, was forgot in the 
puniſhment of his father; and he obtained a gift of the eſtate of 

his family, which had been forfeited to the crown. Guthry 

ſuffered, without being regretted; having added wanton acts of 


inſolence towards the King, to a condu ſubverſive of all legal 
authority. 


RefleQions TIR Iriſh nation came down from antiquity, marked with an 
his 8 ſingularity of political misfortunes. Diſtracted by 
domeſtic feuds, and labouring under all the miſeries of anarchy, 

they became, in part, ſubjected to England, before either time or 
accident had poliſhed her own government into preciſion and form. 
The natural averſion entertained by natives againſt all foreign in- 
truders, combining with the violence and injuſtice inſeparable from 
conquerors, eſtabliſhed an enmity between them, which was aug- 
mented by various unfortunate incidents, in the progreſs of time. 
The opinions of the two nations were as different as their manners 
and intereſts; and they invariably affected, in every thing; to run 
into the oppoſite extremes. The converſion of the Engliſh to the 

» Reformed religion was ſufficient to induce the Iriſh to adhere to 
the old ſuperſtition. A ſpiritual enmity added its rage to temporal 


f Clarendon's life, p. 53. r Clarendon, | 
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animoſity; and if at any time an appearance of tranquillity pre- 
vailed, it proceeded from the preparations made to enſure revenge. 
As long as the government in England retained its force, a kind 
of a cold and unwilling obedience was paid by Ireland to its laws. 
But when the reins became relaxed, in the hands of Charles the 
Firſt, the Iriſh Catholics carried their averſion to the Engliſh race 
into acts of ae een barbarity. 


im the courſe of the troubles which followed the maſſacre of 
the Proteſtants in Ireland, the inhumanity of the Catholics was 
ſeverely retaliated upon themſelves. Under the ſpecious pretence 
of revenging the cruelties committed on the Engliſh, Cromwell 
made large ftrides toward the extirpation of the natives. The 
difficulty of deſtroying a whole nation, more than motives of pity, 
induced the conqueror to confine to the half of the province of 
Connaught and the county of Clare the remnant that had eſcaped 
his ſword. All the Iriſh, under pain of death, were ordered to 
retire within the allotted” pale, on a certain day. Diſeaſe and 


_ famine accompanied them to their wretched retreat. But the 


enemy hovered on their frontier, and prevented their eſcape from 
miſery. The reſt of the iſland was left to the Engliſh. Some of 
the old lords and juſt proprietors, being Proteſtants, were per- 
mitted to retain their poſſeſſions. The lands of the Catholice, 
now baniſhed into Connaught and Clare, were parcelled out 
among the adventurers and ſoldiers. The ſpirits of the Iriſh were 
ſo entirely broken, that this ſummary diviſion of their property 
was made without exciting a murmur. Miſery had arrived at a 
pitch beyond complaint, and the ſenſe of injuries ſeemed to have 
vaniſhed with the power of revenge. Ireland Sehe under 
the dominion, of Cromwell. The enemies of his aythority lay 
ſubdued by his violence; and thoſe whom he had gratified with 
the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, being from principle, as well as fear, 
averſe from monarchy, were determined to adhere to any ſyſtem 
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C Hy A p. that might prevent the reſtoration of the royal family to the 


1661 4 


I.s ſtate 


at the Reſto- 
ration. 


— 


RICHARD CROMWELL, upon the death of his father, raiſed 
his brother Henry to the government of Ireland. Soon after 


Richard had yielded the protectorſhip to the violence of the ar- 
my, the remains of the long parliament reſumed; tnetr power, 
and appointed commiſſioners for the management of Irith affairs. 
Ludlow, with the other commiſſioners, arrived at Dublin in May 


1659, and continued in the government till the parliament was 


expelled, on the thirteenth of October, by Lambert. They 


changed their obedience with the times, and ſubmitted | them- 

ſelves to the junto, who, under the name of a committee of ſafety, 

aſſumed the government of the three kingdoms. To reform the 

army, they broke, without any trial, above two hundred officers, 

who had deſerved well in the ſervice. The Lord Broghill, Sir 
Charles Coote, Sir Theophilus Jones, and other conſiderable per- 

ſons, diſpleaſed with the conduct of the commiſhoners, formed a 

deſign'to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, which they effected on the 
thirteenth of December. To juſtify their enterpriſe, they de= 
clared for the parliament; and, by a committee of the principal 

officers, managed the affairs of Ireland. 


| 


A CONVENTION of eſtates, ſummoned by the committee, met 
on the ſeventh of February 1660, at Dublin, and choſe Sir James 
Barry, afterwards Lord Santry, for their chairman“. In con- 
tempt of orders from the council of ſtate, they proceeded to buft- 
neſs, aſſerting their independence on England.. The conven- 
tion was filled with members who favoured monarchy. They 
expreſſed their deteſtation of the late King's murder. They pre- 
pared every ſtep neceſſary for reſtoring his ſon. The whole na- 


59. * 1659. Carte's Ormonde, w Ibid. * Pub, Intel. 
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6066 ran with violence into the meaſure; 100 che King was pro- 0 a AP. 
claimed; on the fourteenth bf May, at Dublin. Their expreſ- — 
ions of loyalty were followed by marks of their bounty. They 
voted conſiderable ſums for the King and his two brothers. On 

the twenty-fifth of May, they appointed the Lord Broghill, Sir 

Charles Coote, and other commiſſioners, to attend the King, to 

preſent to him the deſires of the Iriſh nation *. They beſought 

his Majeſty to call a parliament, conſiſtiug of Proteſtants, to ap- 

point a chief governor and council, to grant a general Pardon and 
indemnity, with ſuch exceptions as ſhould be ſettled in parlia- 

ment, a confirmation of judicial proceedings, and, above all, an 

act for ſettling the eſtates of the adventurers, ſoldiers, and the 

Iriſh tranſplanted into Connaught and Clare“. 


THOUGH the loyalty of the convention reſtored monarchy in 
Ireland, the affairs of the kingdom ſtill wore a difficult and 
gloomy aſpect. The native Iriſh, expelled by the violence of 
Cromwell, entertained hopes of being reſtored to their lands. 
The adventurers and ſoldiers added the pretenfions of law and 
poſſeſſion to their demands upon the gratitude of the King for 
their recent ſervices. It was difficult to do juſtice to any, to ſa- 
tisfy all impoſſible. The affairs of England furniſhed the King 
with an excuſe for not entering upon the intricate bufineſs of Ire- 
land, till the receſs of parliament, on the thirteenth of September, . 

He * was perplexed beyond meaſure when he took the firſt view 
of a ſubject, which furniſhed no light to direct his way. He 
wiſhed to throw the weight of the whole upon an able Iord-lieu- 
tenant ; but the Duke of Albemarle was unwilling to reſign the 
government of a kingdom, where he poſſeſſed a great eſtate, upon 
a precarious tenure". To find a deputy of high rank was diffi- 
cult. Lords juſtices; from their number, might be ſwayed by 


Settlement 
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CH AP. either prejudiee or party. Sit Maurice Euſtacez recommended by 
— — the Marquis of Ormonde, was, on the twenty-fourth of Octo. 
rp ber, ſworn into the office of chancellor. The Lord Broghill and 
Sir Charles Coote, raiſed to the peerage as Earls of Orrery and 
Mountrath, were conſtituted, together with Euſtace, lords juſtices 
of Ireland“. 00 n TORO 


of is affairs, THE uncertainty and diſorder which prevailed in Iriſh affairs 
were not abated by the appointment of lords juſtices. The whole 
property of the kingdom had changed hands, under the tyranny 
of Cromwell. To reſtore things to their ancient ſtate, would be 
as unjuſt as to permit them to remaiu in their preſent form. The 
deſpair of the parties finiſhed happily a buſineſs, wherein the 
utmoſt efforts of government had failed *. The adventurers and 
foldiers judged that any ſettlement would be better than none. 
They met together. They found that each, by rehinquiſhing 
ſome part of what he either claimed or poſfeſſed, might in ſome 
degree gratify all. They unanimouſly propoſed, © that all per- 
ſons who were to receive benefit by the act of ſettlement, were to 
give up a fourth part of their claims, to xart a ſtock to ſatisfy 
ſuch of the old Iriſh as the King ſhould be pleaſed to reſtore to 
their eſtates *.” Charles received the propoſition with joy. Two 
unavailing acts of ſettlement had been made; a third, but after x 
long interval, was paſſed, which contributed to quiet all. A kind 
of ſilence, rather, than tranquillity, ſuceeeded to perplexity, cla- 
mour, and diſorder. In this ſettlement the King neglected not» 
his beſt friends. He gave a grant to the Marquis of Ormonde of 
= all the lands of his anceſtors; a deed of gratitude to a noble per- 
fon, who had ſerved him and his father with unexampled fidelity, 
honour, and attachment ”. If the crimes of the Iriſh nation were: 
great, they were ſufficiently puniſhed by their misfortunes. Diſ- 


s Carte's Ormonde, 1660, * Ibid, » Clarendon's life, p. 134. 
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order, confuſion, and tyranny; had prevailed in the two Britiſh C Er = P. 
kingdoms. In Ireland, maſſacre, famine, and peſtilence, had | 
been added to all the miſeries of war and S 


Tus: attention of Europe followed the cod fortune which had Porta: al 
eſlabliſhed Charles on the throne of his anceſtors; ' Though the match. 
treaty of the Pyrenees had put an end to open acts of hoſtility 
between the two rival monarchies of France and Spain, their an- 
cient animoſities were rather ſuſpended than extinguiſhed. The 
conteſt was removed from the field, but it ſtill ſubſiſted in the 
cabinet. Each retained the memory of paſt injuries, under a veil 
of preſent amity; each wiſhed to gain the friendſhip of a prince 
whom both had treated with a coldneſs that bordered on diſdain. 

France jealous of an ancient enemy, envied to Spain the proſpect 
of reconquering Portugal. Lewis, unwilling to recompenſe 
hoſtilities againſt Philip, hoped to ſtop the progreſs of his arms, 
by rendering Charles a party for the houſe of Braganza. The 
Portugueſe themſelves perceived no means of ſafety, but in the 
power of the Engliſh nation. Swayed by her perilous ſituation, 
and, perhaps, inſtigated by France, the Queen-regent of Portu- 
gal ordered her ambaſſador at London to propoſe a marriage 185 
rween- her daughter and Charles. Shes offered terms that were: 
"likely to gain a prince, in whom his neceſſities, and a deſire of 
poſſeſſing the means of proſecuting his pleaſures, had created a. 
love of money that approached to avarice. The ptoffered por- 
tion was five hundred thouſand pounds in money, the ceſſion of 
Tangier and Bombay, with a free trade to the Brazils, and the: 
nn of een in the Eaſt-Indies“ . 

THOUGRH une . Ki: nent Dives of. riliafiice; Was Promoted by - 
averſe from the reſtraints of marriage; he liſtened with attention to aac 


propoſals of ſuch manifeſt advantage to himſelf and the kingdom. 
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During his exile, he had paid his addreſſes to the ſiſter of Wil- 
liam the Second, Prince of Orange; and ſome of his friends had 
made overtures. in his name to Cardinal Mazarin for his niece, 
Hortenſia Mancini, whom James the Second calls * the moſt 


beautiful woman in the world.“ In the cloud which was ſet- 


Obſtructed by 
Spain. 


tled on his fortunes, he was rejected by the friends of both, with 
circumſtances that bordered on ſcorn. Their opinions changed 
with his proſperity. Mazarin, in particular, offered his niece, 
with a vaſt ſum of money ; but both were, with a compliment, 
refuſed *, The King's affections were now too much diſſipated 
to fix upon one object; and he valued leſs the beauty than the 
convenience of a wife. Catharine of Portugal derived: to him a 
recommendation from her very imperfections. The reported 
narrowneſs of her underſtanding would prevent her from inter- 
tering in matters of ſtate ©; and the homelineſs of her perſon 
might furniſh an excuſe for a breach of fidelity to her bed. Claren- 
don, if ever averſe from the match, promoted it afterwards with | 


all his credit; either gained by the arts of France, or in oppoſi- 


tion. to others, who hoped to govern Charles through a queen of 
their own recommendation.. He removed, it is certain, every 


obſtacle which aroſe in the courſe of the treaty ; and though he, 


probably, had no' ſiniſter deſigns in the meaſure, he by it fur- 
niſhed his enemies with the means of his ruin. 


THE treaty with Portugal, though kept a profound ſecret, 
eſcaped not the vigilance of the Earl of Briſtol. Affecting great 
predilection for Spain, he conveyed this important intelligence to 
her ambaſſador at London. Alarmed at the new enemy, which 
ſeemed to threaten his maſter, this miniſter broke out with a vio- 


lence more ſuitable to his temper than to his office. | He wrote to 


Philip. He remonſtrated to Charles. He mixed threats with: 


* James II. 1662. b Ibid. 1661. | e Clarendon's life. 
4 James[ , 1663, * Ibid. ' F# Clarendon, s March 28, 1661. 
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advantageous propoſals. He conveyed to the King difadvanta- 
| geous accounts of the perſon of his propoſed conſort. He in- 
formed him of her ſuppoſed ſterility, an opinion even then ge- 
nerally received. The undermining policy of France defeated 
the open vehemence of Spain. The offer of a large portion made 
by the latter was rejected for the ſecret promiſe of a conſiderable 
ſum of money by the former. The King himſelf was more in- 
clined to an union with the French, than with the court of Spain. 
The memory of former flights died with their author, Cardinal 
Mazarin, who had expired on the ninth of March *, after a lin- 
gering illneſs. Impreſſed with the dread and jealouſy of the 
power of an Engliſh parliament, Charles hoped to derive ſecurity 
to his own authority from the friendſhip of France*. This 
maxim he carried down through his reign ; and to that circum- 
ſtance ought chiefly to be aſcribed the ſervile attention to a French 
alliance, which has branded his name with political meanneſs. 


FRANCE joined promiſes of preſent benefit to the King's hopes 
of future aid. Fouquet, who had ſucceeded, after the death. of 
the Cardinal, to the moſt credit with Lewis, diſpatched an agent 
to England, to confirm Charles in his reſolution of marrying the 
Infanta of Portugal. The buſineſs was too important to be truſt 
ed to the common line of embaſſy. The meſſenger was la Baſtide. 
He brought a credential letter to the chancellor, and communi- 
cated ta that miniſter his inſtructions. . To encourage Charles to 
aid the Portugueſe, Lewis offered an immediate payment of 
three hundred thouſand piſtoles, with a promiſe of a future pro- 
viſion proportionable to the charge. He complained of the pride 
of the Dutch. He reminded Charles of their inſolence to himſelf 
in his adverſity. He propoſed a communication of councils be- 
tween the two crowns z. he enn the propriety of * 


theſe 


Forwarded by 
France. 


nation. 
April. 


King's coro- 
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theſe bailzhty republicans, to a juſt ſenſe of the deference which | 
they owed to crowned heads.“ To theſe propoſals to the King, 
la Baſtide added the offer of a preſent to the chancellor. Clarendon 
rejected with a degree of indignation what reſpected to himſelf of 


the propoſitions of France. He was not, however, ſq delicate with 


regard to his maſter's honour. In the courſe of a correſpondence 
with Fouquet, he aſked for Charles the loan of fifty thouſand 
pounds. When the fall of that miniſter happened, in the month 
of September ', Lewis returned all his letters to Clarendon; but 
he, at the ſame time, wrote to him,“ from that time to commu- 


nicate with all freedom with D*Eftrades, who reſided at London, 
in quality of his ambaſſador,” In the courſe of the chancellor's 


correſpondence with Fouquet, the loan of fifty thouſand pounds 
was ſuperſeded, by. the demand of a larger ſum, which was 
granted in the beginning of the enſuing year. 


Ts tranſactions happened between the. diſſolution of the 
convention in December, and the aſſembling of the new parlia- 
ment in May. On the twenty-third of April, the King was 
crowned at Weſtminſter with uncommon ſplendour. In the joy 
which attended the ceremony, party diſtinctions were forgot. 
The former enemies of monarchy mixed in the proceſſion with 
its faſteſt friends. Denzil Hollis, one of the five members whom 
the late King attempted to ſeize in the houſe of commons, was 
created a baron upon this occaſion. Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
whoſe parts and verſatility were, even then, well known, was raiſed 
to the peerage, by the title of Lord Aſhley. Annelly, preſident 
of the late council of ſtate, a man of accommodating principles, 
was created Earl of Angleſey. The royaliſts themſelves were not 
neglected in the article of honours. Sir John Grenville was made 
Earl of Bath, and Sir George Booth Lord Delamere. Ingoldſby, 


1 Clarendon's life, p. 92. = Hiſt. de France, tom. iii. 1661, n D*'Eftrales, 
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whoſe hand appeared at the warramt for the execution of the late 
King, walked, as a Knight of the Bath, at the coronation of his 


ſon. Recent ſervices had atoned for his former demerits. He 
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had contributed, with his courage and activity, to the Reſtora- 


tion; yet diſdained to make any conditions for himſelf. He 


affirmed, that he had been conſtrained by force to ſign the war- 
rant; and his late zeal in the cauſe of monarchy added uit to 


his aſſertion." = 


THE new parkiment met on the eighth of May, the anniver- 
ſary of the day on which his Majeſty had been proclaimed in the 

preceding year. The -prudent management of Charles, and the 

public joy which naturally attended a legal ſettlement, after fo 

many troubles and diſaſters, diffuſed an affection for monarchy 

through the nation. The loyalty of the people appeared mani- 
feſt in their choice of repreſentatives. The popularity of the 
court prevailed more with the electors, than its influence. The 
nation had not yet, by an exorbitant revenue, furniſhed the 
crown with the means of ſwaying, with motives of advantage, 
their own votes. The principles of the houſe of commons were 
known before they met. The moſt of the members were men at 
once well affected to the church of England and to monarchy, 
whoſe intereſts appeared inſeparable, ſince they fell by the ſame 
hands. Charles made a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes; leaving to 
the chancellor, lately created Earl of Clarendon, to enlarge upon 
particular affairs. To expreſſions of the greateſt affection for the 
proſperity of the nation, the King added “ that he had prepared 
two bills to confirm the act of indemnity, He derived from that 


act, he ſaid, © his own happineſs and the ſecurity. of his people; 


and he declared, that he could not think HIM either a wiſe man 
or his friend, who ſhould perſuade him to infringe engagements 
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into ouch he had fo ſolem nly entered, before his reſtoration to 


the throne.” He concluded with communicating to them his 


intended marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, which had been 
reſolved upon, with the unanimous approbation of his council ©. 
Tg commons choſe Sir Edward Turner their ſpeaker” ; and 
both houſes, after addrefling the King, proceeded to buſineſs with 
great unanimity and zeal. The affection of the commons for the 
church appeared in their firſt vote, They ordered all the mem- 
bers to receive the ſacrament, according to the liturgy, within a 
limited time, upon pain of being prohibited the houſe. Their 


zeal for monarchy. went hand in hand with their love for the 


church. The ſolemn league and covenant *, the act for erecting 
a high court of juſtice for the trial of the late King, that for con- 


ſtituting the people of England a commonwealth, for renouncing 
the title of Charles Stuart, and for the ſecurity of the perſon of 
the protector, were, by the authority of both houſes, burnt by 


the hands of the common hangman ', The commons added ſolid 
marks of their bounty to the King, to theſe proofs of their at- 
tachment to monarchy. They reſolved to provide a preſent and 
plentiful ſupply for his Majeſty, as well as to ſettle a full, con- 
ſtant, and ftanding revenue for the time to come. Both houſes 


entered with alacrity upon every meaſure which tended to the 
-fafety of the prince, and to the honour of the crown. They 


declared in various acts, That the making any diftin ion be- 
tween the King's perſon and his office ſhould be treaſon: That 


he could not be diveſted of his negative voice: That no order or 


ordinance of either houſe could be binding on the ſubject, without 
his aſſent: That the militia was infeparably veſted in him alone; 
and that it was high treaſon to levy ſoldiers, without his exprefs 
o Clarendon's life, p. 95. Journals, 11th May 1661. 
? Journals, 11th May, 2 Ibid, May 21. * Ibid, May 27, 
* Ibid. May zo. t Clarendon's life, p. 137. 
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commiſſion,” . They: alfa, Gelared , that che ſaying e the king'is © 1 AP, | 


3 papiſt, or popiſhly affected, ſhould be felony. The partia- + 
ment were more than complaiſant to Charles; they were zeal- 
ous for monarchy, The royal prerogative was vindicated; if 
not augmented, A revenue was ſettled ſuitable to the neceſſary 
expences, if not to the'dignity-of the crawe,: ad TI into 
hands lola laviſh than: -thaſe W arty”: 


3 


In their ardour | for the Bene of the crown, the e New at of 
ſcemed to have forgot the ſafety and liberty of the ſubjeck. 4. 


Though the King, in his ſpeech; had recommended a confirma- 
tion of the act of indemnity, they proceeded with languor and an 
apparent unwillingneſs in that important affair. His frequent 
meſſages on that head were attended with little effect. Terror 
ſeized the obnoxious and guilty. Many, who thought they had 
done away their former demerits by recent ſervices, were not free 
from fears. They dreaded that the ſhelter of the late act of i in- 
demnity might be removed, under pretence of an legality in the 
convention . They ſolicited the King for a confirmation of the 
act of oblivion by the preſent e e arg On the twentieth of 
June, Charles wrote to the commons and, his letter having 
little effect, he went in perſon, on the eighth of July, to the 
houſe of lords*. He ſent for the commons. He reminded them 
of his own declaration from Breda. He recalled to their me- 
mory a declaration of oblivion. publiſhed by the moſt eminent of 
themſelves. He could not folicit a favour in vain, from an al 
ſembly ſo much devoted to his ſervice. They ſoon diſpatched the 
bill, and he as ſoon gave his aſſent, But though Charles favoured 
the act of indemnity, his parliament forgot not the injuries done 
to his father. They confiſcated the eftates of twenty-one Regi- 


» Journals, paſſim. * Clarendon's life, p. 138, 
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. cides deceaſed *, > The Lord Monſon, | Sir Harry Mildtnay;' and 


Sir James Harrington, were by a bill deprived of thelt honturs 
and eſtates. They were ordered to be drawn upon Hedges, "with 
ropes. about their necks, to the gallows at Tyburn, on the anni- 


verſary of the late King's death; and thence to be conveyed, in 


the ſame i ignominious manner, to the Tower, and there to remain 
priſoners during their lives, With the power of the crown, they 
reſtored the dignity of the church. The act which excluded the 
biſhops from their ſeats was repealed. This was the laſt buſineſs 
of the ſeſſion. On the thirtieth of July, the mane excels was rw 
regnen to the month of November 0 | 


Dokixd the receſs of parliament, an untoward incident fur- 
niſhed an opportunity to the diſaffected to compare with diſad- 
vantage the preſent times to thoſe of the late commonwealth; 
The inſolence of the petty ſtates of Barbary, particularly the 
depredations of the Algerines, induced the King to ſend the Earl 


of Sandwich with a fleet to the Mediterranean. He arrived on 


the twenty-ninth of July in the port of Algier. He ſummoned 
the Dey to come out and confirm the league made with England. 
A treaty was begun; but the terms offered by thoſe pirates were 
ſo inſolent and exorbitant, that the admiral weighed and ſtood in 
to the harbour. He was ſo warmly received by the batteries 


aſhore, that, having ſet ſome ſhips on fire, he thought it pru- 


dent to withdraw the fleet. Sir John Lawſon was left to block 
up the port. Sandwich himſelf retired to Liſbon *.. The domeſtic 
affairs of England were carried on with the utmoſt ſucceſs and 
tranquillity. Some idle bickerings. between the different ſets 
ſtill ſubſiſted, but their ſpeculative diſputes diſturbed not the re- 
poſe of the nation, The conteſt was for power and influence, ang 
the leaders quarrelled upon trifles. The enthuſiaſm of the people 


d Journals, © Ibid. zoth July, * Sandwich's Journal. 
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brought back their former zeal for a into both 1 
The upper houſe was now full, by the addition of the bench of 
biſhops. The King's ſpeech was artful and conciliating. ling He 
felicitated himſelf upon meeting a complete parliawent. He 
aſked money in the ſofteſt and moſt infinuating manner. He 
repreſented the neceſſity of ſettling a conſtant revenue qu the 
crown. He laid before them the preſſing urgency of his debts, 
and the unavoidable anticipation of the revenue. To convince 
them that his wants were real, and not imaginary, be ſhewed his 
willingneſs to ſubmit bis diſburſements and receipts to their in- 
ſpection. Jo haſten their granting his demands of a ſupply, he 

endeavoured to awaken their fears. « He affirmed, that the na- 
tion was not yet well compoſed : That many wicked inſtruments 
were ſtill active to deſtroy the public peace: That late diſorders 
were not removed: That new diſeaſes required new remedies, 
He explained the neceſſity of a good correſpondence between the 
King and his parliament, to render the nation happy at home and 
reſpeQed abroad.” 


THOUGH Charles wanted ceconomy, other cauſes, more than The King in 
his own profuſion, contributed to the debts of which he fo much => 1 
complained. The conſiderable ſums raiſed upon the people ſince 
his reſtoration, had been applied to the payment of the navy and 
land- forces; yet, when all the money collected for thoſe neceſſary 
purpoſes was diſburſed, much ſtill remained due to the ſeamen 
and ſoldiers *, Another great expence was incurred by the King, 


. Journals. * Clarendon's life, | E Ibid. p. 145. 
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be diſcoyered:; In the- confuſion witch facceeded the death of 
Cromwell, to fupply the military ſtores employed no part of the 
care of the juntos who Tucceſſively governed the nation. The 
expedition of Lambert againſt Sir George Booth, his preparations 
againſt Monk in the North, the embezzlements which are com- 
mon in yimes of confuſion, had totally drained the magazines for 
the uſe of the army; and the fitting out of the fleet, which had 
attended the King on his return, exhauſted the naval ſtores. 
Though the army conſiſted, at the Reſtoration, of ſixty thouſand 
men, there were not three thouſand ſtands of fire-arms in the 
public arſenals; and, at a time that a hundred ſhips were at ſea, 
there ſcarce remained ſtores in the ports ſufficient to equip five. 
The bounty of parliament had not hitherto kept pace with their 
profeſſions of loyalty. Though they reftored the prerogatives 
of the crown, they kept the King in dependence upon themſelves 
for the means of exerting them with effect. Charles was obliged 


to pledge his own credit to purchaſe ſores neceſſary for the de- 


fence of his people; and from that ſource aroſe the moſt of thoſe 
« crying debts” which he mentioned in his ſpeech to the par- 
liament. ler . 


TE commons, on the twenty-firſt of November, voted a ſup- 
ply of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, to be levied in eighteen 
months, by aſſeſſment ', On the twenty-fifth, the lords reſumed 
the conſideration of the buſineſs of the Regicides, The gconven- 


tion-parliament had reſpited the puniſhments of feveral perſons 


concerned 1n the death of the late King, as well thaſe that lay 
under condemnation, as others not ſo flagrantly. guilty. of that 


crime, Thoſe who had ſurrendered upon the proclamation, were 
brought to the bar of the upper houſe, They claimed the benefit 
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of the King's declaration, and of the votes of the preceding par- 0 A P, 
Hameht*, They ſolicited the mercy of both Koufes, and their A, 
| mediation for the merey of the King. New debates aroſe on the 537 
ſubject. A bill was brought in for their execution, but it was 
dropt, after having been twice read. They were remanded to 
their ſeveral priſons; and owed their lives to the ſolicitations of 
the King, more than to the merdy of parliament '. Charles re- 
tained no animoſity againft paſt offences; and the violence of the 
people againſt thoſe who had been acceflary to the death of his 
father, had abated in the progreſs of time. 


Tat act for regulating corporations furtiiſhed a' new proof of Corporation- 
the zeal of parlianient for monarchy. During tlie late confuſions, = 
all magiſtrates liable to ſuſpicion of diſaffection to the prevailing 
powers were expelled their reſpective corporations. Proofs of 

affection to the ruling junto, and a ſubſcription of the covenant, 
were qualifications neceſſary for holding an office in a corporate 
body. To remove ſuch dangerous perſons from all authority, 
bore at leaſt the appearance of political prudence; and the par- 
liament empowered the King to appoint commiſſioners to examine 
into the flate of the magiſtracy in the different corporations, to 
expel thoſe of doubtful principles, and fach as had intruded them - 
ſelves by violence. It was provided in the act, that © no per- 
ſon ſhould be capable of being elected to any office in any city or 
corporation, unleſs within a twelvemonth, before, he had received 
the facrament of the Lord's ſupper, according to the rites of the 
church of England. He was alſo enjoined to take the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, at the fame time that he took the oath 
of office. In default of either of theſe requiſites, fach election 
was declared to be void.“ The oath tendered upon this occa- 
fion conveyed a ſtrain of Toyalty, which bordered on abſolute 


* Kennet's Regiſter, Nov. 25, 1661. | 1 Rapin, vol, ii. p. 628, 
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© A P. ſlavery. The perſon elected was to ſwear, that, it was not 
— Bo lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take up arms againſt 
" WM King. ” The proviſion was nugatory, on account of its ab- 
ſurdity. As no rights can ſubſiſt without a remedy againſt inva- 
ſions, the laſt appeal muſt be to neceſſity, which ſuperſedes all 
law. This act, however, produced conſequences which were not 
then foreſeen. It gave birth ts the doctrine of paſſive obedience 
and non-reſiſtance ; and, having endangered religious and poli- 
tical freedom, ruined at length the family of the ſovereign. 


Surmiſes of a THE King, having given his aſſent to the money: bill, and the 
8 act for regulating corporations, on the twentieth of December *, 
the parliament was adjourned to the ſeventh of the following 

— January. Clarendon, having carried a meſſage from the King 

to the houſe of lords, concerning the projects laid and meetings 

ſaid to be held by the republican party, a ſelect committee of 
lords and commons was appointed to examine into the conſpira- 
cies, which were either forming or feared. The report of the 
committee was to have been received at the meeting of both 
houſes; but the chancellor acquainted the lords, that, on account 
of ſome imaginary jealouſies entertained by the people without 
doors, they had thought fit to leave the buſineſs to the wiſdom of 
parliament at large”, He deſcended from a general information 
of a plot, to an accuſation of particular men. The houſe of com- 
mons, alarmed at the ſuppoſed danger, reſumed their former order 
of proceeding againſt Vane, Lambert, and Waller. Among the 
perſons accuſed by Clarendon was the noted Praiſe-God Barebone; 
a name which added ridicule to ſedition and political noiſe. To 
ſtrengthen the crown and to eſtabliſh the church, whoſe intereſts 
were deemed inſeparable, the commons applied themſelves with 
activity to the militia and uniformity bills. © The convocation 
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the commons 4 1 The nation, though returned to its ancient po- 
litical principles, was. not Jet. become ſufficiently cool from the 
fervour of religious zeal, Without philoſophy to ſeparate ſpi- 
ritual opinions from their temporal concerns, men carried reſents 
ment and animoſity i into debates, which, by a ſtrange perverſion 
of their ſubject, have ſeldom been managed with common de- 
cency. . The friends of the epiſcopal Hierarchy, though very 
warm in promoting the bill, were not its only ſupporters in its 
progreſs through both the houſes. The Preſbyterians, deſtined 
to diſappointments in their vie ws, were oppoſed, by the joint 
concurrence of other ſectaries. The Independents were their 
ancient enemies. They had offended the republicans, by contri- 
buting to the reſtoration of monarchy. The high- flying Royal- 
iſts, in whom a zeal for the crown was a kind of religion, forgot 


not former demerits i in their recent ſervices. The firſt they con- 
ſidered as flowing from principle; ; the latter they attributed more 


to a change occaſioned by the temper of the times, than to an 


alteration in their political ſentiments. The Roman - Catholics, 


own. All parties ſeemed to concur in ruining the Preſbyterians, 
by a law which the diſpaſſionate muſt have deemed ſevere. The 
King, in his indifference for religious forms, looked upon the 
, debates in both houſes with ſeeming unconcern. But his atten- 
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tion and eaſy acceſs to the Preſbyterians had raiſed theit hopes of 
an indulgence to a pitch, which a man of more ſcrupulous morals 


than Charles could ſcarce reconcile to- his tacit nan in 


ſuch harſh meaſures in his parliament. 


Tnovon the ſcheme of a comprehenſion, adopted by the King 
in the preceding year, promiſed no ſucceſs, it ought, perhaps, to 
have ſuggeſted to the church - party a greater latitude in the terms 
of their communion. Inſtead of ſhewing any inclination to com- 
prehend the Preſbyterians, they turned the whole force of the act 
againſt the favourite tenets of that ſect. The intereſt of indivi- 
duals ſeemed, in this inſtance, to combine with a. zeal for the- 
ancient rites of the church. Several of the followers of the Preſ- 
byterian ſyſtem were poſſeſſed of livings conſiderable in their 


value; whilſt many of the epiſcopal clergy remained in want,, 


for their adherenet to their religious principles. The bill of uni- 
formity left no room for evaſion, to the leaſt tender eonſciences, 
without the danger of ſacrificing the character of confiſtency to 
motives of intereſt. The act required, that every clergyman, to 
render him capable of holding a benefice, ſhould poſleſs epiſcopal 
ordination; ſhould aſſent to every thing contained in the book of 
Common- prayer; ſhould take the oath of canonical obedience, 
abjure the covenant, and renounce the taking arms, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever, againſt the King. Theſe conditions were more 
apt to confirm men in their former opinions, than to bring them 
within the pale of the church. The political prejudices enter- 
tained by Clarendon againſt the Preſbyterians added force, upon 
this occaſion, to his attachment to the church. Though Charles 
had been treated with indignity in Scotland by the followers of 
preſbytery, he was as forgetful of injuries as he was of favours; 
and he ſeems to have been ſwayed entirely by his miniſter, in 
agreeing to an act which infringed his declaration from Breda. 
The ſubterfuge of regulating the promiſed indulgence by the 
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The ſame ſpirit which reinſtated the church in her ancient Militia and 
revenue ſet- 

ſplendour, guided parliament in their meaſures in favour of mo- died. 
narchy. The command and diſpoſition of the militia, which had 
been ſeparated from. the crown in the late reign, was reſtored, in 
the moſt ample manner, to the King. But though they placed 
the ſword i in his hands, they were frugal in beſtowing the means 
of uſing it with effect. Debates on the act of uniformity, and 
even tedious altercations on private bills *, diverted long the at- 
tention of the commons from all conſideration of any other buſi- 
neſs, The impatience of Charles for the ſettlement. of the reve- 
nue was equal. to the preſſure of his debts. To recall the attention 

of the commons to this neceſſary buſineſs, he ſent for them, on 
the firſt of March, to Whitehall”, and, in a moſt obliging ſpeech, 
laid before them his neceſlities, and preſſed them for a preſent 
ſupply. A bill immediately paſſed the houſe, to enable the King 
to raiſe ſeventy thouſand pounds a-month, for the three enſuing 
years. Two ſhillings a-year on every fire-hearth in the king- 
dom were added, during the life of the King, to this tax. A 
conſtant revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds was ſettled 
on the crown; with a declaration, that if the funds upon which 
this ſum was charged ſhould appear inadequate, the commons 
would at another meeting make up the deficiency. Charles was 
at the time ſatisfied ; but ſucceeding emergencies, deficiencies in 
the funds, and his own want of œconomy, convinced him that the 
ſum was too ſmall. To theſe ſupplies to the King the commons 


added an act of gratitude to his friends. They appointed ſixty 
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thouſand pounds to be diſtributed among the poor cavaliers *; /a 
ſum infufficient to remove their wants; but as little etal 


from the gratitude, as it was from the power of the crown. 


"Taz King having, on the nineteenth 1 May, given his aſſent 
to all the bills that had paſſed the houſes, prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the eighteenth of the following February. He found 
fault! in his ſpeech with “' the number of private bills, as a dan- 
gerous precedent of unſettling eſtates and property, which were 
moſt ſecure under the good old rules of the law.” He com- 
Plained of the luxury and diſſipation of the times. He owned his 
own errors in that way, but he ſaid he would reform *, He con- 
veyed agreeable things, in a pleaſing manner. He promiſed good 
huſbandry; but he was by nature profufe. Clarendon enlarged, 
by the King's command, upon “ the general murmurs againft 
the public expence.” He affirmed, that two thirds of the ſums 
levied on the people had been iſſued for the diſbanding of armies 


and the payment of fleets, neither raiſed nor employed by the 


King, He put them in mind of the diſproportion between the 


neceſſary expence of the preſent and paſt times; and he derived 
an argument for an increafe of revenue to the crown, from the 


growth of the profperity of the ſubject. The ſums expended 
by the King by ſea and land,” he aſſured them, © amounted to 
no leſs than eight hundred thouſand pounds in the year.” He 


magnified “ the advantages which would ariſe to commerce from 
the new acquiſitions of Dunkirk, Tangier, Jamaica, and Bom- 


bay; and he deduced a certainty of peace from his Majeſty's 8 re- 
ſources againſt a war. 


Ox the nineteenth of May, Catherine of Portugal, the in- 
tended Queen, landed in England *. She was the firſt princeſs 


z Jo.rnals of the commons, March 1. 7 * Journals, paſſim. 
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ever permitted to leave her native country without being married 
by proxy; a ceremony to which the Portugueſe would by no 
means agree, as the ambaſſador was a Proteſtant *. The Earl of 
Sandwich, who with a ſquadron of twenty ſhips of war had been 
ſent to chaſtiſe the ſtates of Barbary in the preceding year, was 
inſtructed to take poſſeſſion of Tangier, in terms of the treaty of 
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marriage; and then to repair to Liſbon, to receive the Princeſs on 


board. His arrival on the coaſt of Portugal ſerved that kingdom 
effectually, by ſtriking a panic into the Spaniards, who had in- 
vaded it with a powerful army. When he came to Liſbon, he 
was diſturbed beyond meaſure with an untoward accident. The 
alarm of the Spaniſh invaſion had forced the Queen- regent to 
diſſipate, in levying troops, the money ſet apart for the marriage- 
portion. The common report among the Engliſh merchants, of 
the incapacity of the Princeſs to bear children, had added to his 
perplexity . His inſtructions, however, muſt be obeyed. He 
received the remains of the money. He was forced to receive on 
board his ſhips ſome articles of commerce, under the inſpection 
of a ſew, to make up by their ſale the reſt of the ſum. On the 
thirteenth of April he fell down the Tagus. Having been kept 
hovering on the coaſt for ſeveral days by contrary winds, the 
Infanta landed at length at en, me through the 
fatigues of a tedious voyage. 


THE King arriving from London, was privately married to 
Catherine by the Earl of St. Albans, a ſecular prieſt, and almoner 
to the Queen-dowager, according to the rites of the Romith 
church. This ceremony was performed, probably, through the 
impatience of Charles; but the Queen, notwithſtanding, would 
not admit him to her bed till they were pronounced married by 


© James II. 1662. : f Tbid. 


s Colbatch's Portugal. > Charles II. 's letter to Clarendon. 
i James II. 1662. | 


Sheldon, 


with Cathe- 
rine of Por- a 


tugal. 
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Sheldon, Biſhop of London. None but ſome of her se 


- attendants were privy to the firſt marriage. The Duke of York, 


1662. 


Fxecution of 
Regicides. 


who is ſaid to have been preſent, was not then arrived from Ply- 
mouth, whither he had gone with the Duke of Ormonde, under 


the ſuppoſition that the Infanta was to land at that port“. 


Charles, in a ludicrous letter to Clarendon, ſeems not to have 
been diſpleaſed either with Catherine's perſon or her manner. 
Though no beauty, ſhe was agreeable; and, in the abſence of 
vivacity, ſhe ſeemed to be poſſeſſed of good-nature*. Theſe fa- 
vourable prognoſtics were not fulfilled by the event. Her perſon 
was not calculated to retain long the affections even of a huſband 
more conſtant than Charles ; and her diſpoſition, though in ap- 
pearance accommodating, was tinctured with that peeviſh melan- 
choly, which offends more than violence of paſſion. She anſwered 
not either the expectations of the King, or the hopes of the king- 
dom. The miniſter himſelf derived no advantage from 'a match, 
which the flattery of France, and his determined oppoſition to 
Briſtol, ſeem to have accompliſhed. *© The chancellor,” ſays 
James the Second, in his Memoirs, “brought a Queen to Eng- 
land of his own chuſing; but ſhe proved his ruin. If Tangier, 
as was then thought, could be made a ſafe harbour for ſhips, if 
Catherine had proved fruitful, the marriage might have been 
advantageous to the people, and fortunate to the Prince o.“ 


WHILE the parliament was yet ſitting, three Regicides, Cor- 
bet, Okey, and Barkſtead, were ſeized in Holland by the vigi- 
lance of Sir George Downing, the King's reſident at the Hague, 
and tranſported from Delft to the Tower of London. Corbet was 


of a good family, and bred to the law. Oakey, from being firſt 


a drayman, and afterwards a chandler,. became an officer of rank, 
abilities, and character. But Barkſtead, though raiſed to ſome 


* James II. 1662, 1 Ibid, m Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. p. 256, 
Charles II. 's letter. * James II. 1662. 


„9 


conſequence 


CHARLES n. 


conſequence by his talents at leading mobs, carried hrvagh all 
his actions the vulgarity of his original profeſſion of a thimble- 
maker. Being brought to the bar of the King's Bench, and their 
identity being proved, they were condemned on the act of at- 
tainder ; and executed, on the nineteenth of April, at Tyburn. 
Being all men of courage, they behaved with decency and firm- 
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1662. ; 


neſs in their laſt moments; and, though they ſuffered for public 
crimes, they juſtified themſelves from acts of private injuſtice | 


and oppreſſion. Downing, who was formerly a preacher in 
Okey's regiment, derived no reputation from his activity“. 
Men even wondered how the States ſhould conſent to ſend public 


criminals to England, contrary to the uninterrupted praQtice of 


the commonwealth. The people, whoſe thirſt for revenge was 
now abated, ſhewed ſome ſigns of pity at the execution of per- 
fons whoſe crimes ſeemed Lew aroma by the diſtance of the 
nnen | | 


81 Henry Vane and Colonel Lambert, in purſuance of an 
addreſs of the houſe of commons, were, on the fourth of June, 
arraigned for high treaſon at the bar of the King's Bench. The 
carriage of the priſoners differed not more from each other, 


Trial of Vane 


than it was oppoſite to their own known characters. Vane, 


though naturally timid, "behaved with a confidence and boldneſs 
which bordered. on inſolence. Lambert, formerly renowned for 
his courage, was full of a ſubmiſſion, which might have been con- 
ſtrued into fear. Vane, though an enthuſiaſt in religion, was a 
man of abilities in civil affairs, He offered ſeveral matters in 
arreſt of judgment. He defended himſelf with arguments more 
decifive in theory, than ſuitable to the ideas of the prevailing 
powers. The indictment againſt him comprehended none of his 
actions during the life of the late King; and he ei * 


? Kennet's Regiſter. 4 Ibid. . 
8 ſtrict 
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ſtrict juſtice, he affirmtd, J0 Ve Ar Highed for want of fidelity to 
a Prince, who, though de Jure, was not de facto King. A ſo⸗ 
vereign, he urged, who. cannot; defend from injuries, has no 
right to puniſh his ſubjeQs. for diſobedience ;; allegi and ſub- 
miſſion being, the price, of protectign, and not the inherent pro- 
perty of the chief magiſtrate. If compliance with the goyern- 
ment of a commonwealth was a crime, it Was, he added, only 
common to him with the nation; and he knew not, in that latis 
tude of guilt, who. was f innocent enough to condemn him for 


treaſon. He denied his being acceſſary to the death of the late 


King. He mentioned as a merit, that he oppoſed the violence 
and tyranny of Cromwell . He inſiſted, that as the two houſes 
of parliament had joined in a petition for his life, to which the 
King agreed, this concurrence of the legiſlative, power had the 
force of an act of parliament,, He diſplayed in his trial the 
known character of the reſt of his life; a great acuteneſs of 
underſtanding, mixed W an af trage that e upon 


4 Tx WIT 


| LAMBERT, though mo 5deſt in ups, e was condemned 
with Vane. The firſt, however, was reprieved at the bar, and 


confined for life to the iſland of Guernſey where he continued 
in obſcure tranquillity above thirty years? A principle of am- 


bition, more than any averſion to monarchy, was the ſource of 
Lambert's activity in the late troubles. He had intended, when 
he eſcaped from the Tower, in the beginning of April 1660, to 
have declared for the King, and to have precluded Monk from 
the rewards which he derived from the reſtoration of monarchy *, 

He lived a concealed Papiſt', and he died in the Romiſh com- 


munion. Vance $ preſumptugus behaviour at his trial, was the 
cauſe aligned for his execution, The blood of the Earl of Straf- 


22 EXE 3 8921 A 
Trial printed by his friends. * Kennet, 
c , * Ibid, | 6 ww + 4 | 2 | 
* 117 8 SETS | . | _ ford 


: 


= 


nodleman, tendered} his own fate leſs tegretted. Eis em Uff fn 


* 


AIATLSCHANLDED or 


virulence ant a0tivity with whith he perfecutec chat tfor tente 


fupplied in his latter moments, his wane of natural cours; 


and he ſuffered wich 4 firmineſs whick argue then he had «ted 
from principle. When he attempted to ſpeak to the people, his 


ice wyus drowned/ with the noiſe of trum pers and drums; 1 


mean piece of policy whick did moe Burt — eee 
deen drenied from en Vane: | 


Tar ne of Auguſt, or che keat of dt Darchelemew; . 
wa the day appointed for putting in execution the famous act of ejected. 


uniformity. Te thouſund miniſters choſe to churches 
and relinquiſt: their benefices, rather thay comply with terns 
whictr they thought ſevere; Both: ſider had carried: their argu- 
ments to'rheipreſs; ' botly endeavoured ta juſtify before rhe people 
theircauſe, The church argueſ for the convenience of one form of 
worſhip. The Pr rians exclaimed againft impoſing reſtraints 


upon conſtionce by law: The frvourers of epiſcopaty reprefented | 


the danger of mtroducing'new doctrines hy an extemporary ſer- 
vice. The adHerents" of preſbytery were loud agaiitft” the oh- 
ſervante of ceremonies,” of which, as' unneceſſary to religion; 

ey could! not approve. The abettors of the act affittried; that 
it was unjuſt that men, who believed not the doctrines of tlie 
church; ſtiould enjoy its revenues: The oppbftrs of tlie law in- 
ſifted} chat orthodoxy” of faith depended not upon förms. The 
firſt ſaid; tliat the conferente at tlie Savoy had few the diſpoſſ- 
tion of the Diſfenters to quarrel. The latter replied, that the 
violence of che churchmen promoted ſthifms;. by forcing mer of 
tender conſelenees to ſet up ſeparate” congregations; The one ſide 
ſtwwed the neeoſſty of an urion of options; The other de- 
clared an union of charity to be 3 The n ſpoke 
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of 'the covenant; as the ſeed of rebellions. The Proſlytirigns 
urged, that that it-ſecured-the juſt rights, of abe-ſyvereign; ag ell a0 
tus religious privileges of the ſubjeck. The frſk inſüſted, chat hu 
Diſſenters were intruders upon the livings ef the church. The 
latter derived an argument, favourable to themſelves; frũm their 
poſſeſſing thoſe livings for many years. Both had: their reaſune, 
but neither party was free from prejudice” Aheient injuries cbn : 
tributed more to their diſunion q than preſent differences in doc- 
trine. In religious, as well, as in civil concerns, men frequently 
cover pallion and reſentment under the ſpecious N- of 


| ihr heel ef Mn * 


Sale of Don- 
kirk. 


= 1 , 
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Tus eee dsp cs Charles bad ae adde 
popularity to his government. He ſeemed to have transferred to 
his public eouncils the conciliating* openneſs of his private con- 
verſation; and to have no deſign, but te derived his qwn happi- 
neſs from the proſperity. of his people. The neceſſities into which 
he was early plunged; through the narrow¾neſs of his revenue 
and his own bad management, brought, at length, his character | 
forward to view. The firſt meaſure that ſeemed. to raiſe tlie dif- 
truſt of his ſubjects was the ſale of Dunkirk. , It was propoſed by 
Southampton *, the lord-treaſurer, and adopted by the King with 
that eagerneſs which he always exhibited, upon every proſpect of 
relief from pecuniary diſtreſs. Precluded by the treaty with Por- 
tugal from diſpoſing of the place to Spain *,: Charles made. his 
firſt offer to France, as early as the month of June. On the 
twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, the King, of France permitted his 
ambaſſador to treat. Charles aſked ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds. Lewis propoſed ſcarce the fourth part of that ſum. 


In the courſe of a ſhort negociation, the firſt fell in his demands, 


and the latter roſe ; in his offers. On the fifteenth of Septembet, | 


> Clarendon's life, p. 202. 1 _ Treaty of marriage, d D'taiddes, 
E tbid, * Clarendon's life, p. 204+ » 


the 


Abr n e $4675 


by the chief ſervants of the crown, After having been approved 
in the cabinet, it was laid before the council at large, where 
there appeared againſt it but one diſſenting voice The Earl of 
St. Albans wiſhed to transfer the negociation to Paris, and the 
management of the whole to himſelf. He, however, aſcribed to 
his loye for eee Nur A ty... ccunrd 80 __ | 
VIEWS fe): Sit art 


4 4 


_ the bargain was ſtruck, at four hundred thouſand pounds“ war P. 
The bufineſs was previouſly weighed, wich the utmoſt attention. 


Tus ſale of Dunkirk, Ma th ni ts the worſt Regesten 


meaſures of the reign of Charles, was leſs excuſable, as a mark 
of meanneſs in the King, than for. its, detriment to the nation. 
The charge of maintaining it was very conſiderable, and the 
profit ariſing from it extremely ſmall.. It had no port to receive 
veſſels of burden ; no harbour where ſhips of war could ride with 
ſafety. Weak to the land, and eaſily blocked up by ſea, it: 
would be difficult to maintain it, but it might be commanded with 
eaſe. The keeping of Dunkirk, it was apprehended, might in- 
volve the King in a war. France looked upon it with an eye of 
jealouſy; Spain had demanded- its- reſtitution, as unjuſtly ſeized: 
by. the late protector. Theſe were the arguments offered to 
ſatisfy the nation; others had ſtill greater weight with the King. 
His coffers were empty, and his debts were great. The par- 
ſimony of parliament ſuited but ill with his profuſion; and his 
late acquiſitions, inſtead of bringing him profit, burdened his 

revenue with expence. The two hundred thouſand crowns. re- 

ceived, in the beginning of the year, from France to ſupport Por- 

tugal, were already expended upon the forces ſent, in the month 

of June, to the latter kingdom. His ſiſter had been married near 
Sehen Aran to . W 1 eee d * 9 
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© H 8 . Anden paid. Theſe were the urgent reaſons which weighed 
in Charles,. The gelief was trilling. and the loſs of reputations 
wen, which arple from the meafure, great, But he was a ſpendthrift 

in politics, as well as in oney, Hie purctaſed' a moment af 
„F 


* 4 
t- AN 


- pa Donn: qonlefdicns in which the a” were . — the 

private bappmeſs of Charles was diſturbed by domeſtic diſtrae- 

tions, which proceeded from his own vices and weakneſſes. 

Given to women and addicted to debauchery, he was either the 

dupe of defigning miſtreſſes ot converted into a tot by profli- 

gate men. Through a kind of vicious gratitude, he could refuſe 

no favour to the firſt. "He was governed by the latter through 

the eaſineſs of a lively temper, that ſacriſiced every thing to mirth. 

Though a man of abilities, he hated buſineſs, becauſe'it inter- 

fered with his amuſements. He followed ſenſuality with an avi- 

. | dity. which is apt to deſtroy pleaſure, by enjoying it beyond mea- 

ſure,” Deſtitute of religion, he dropt its appearance; and by 

aſſociating with the diſſolute, he became an example and 'encou- 

rager of debauchery and vice. - His good ſenſe and underſtanding 

yielded the reins to a thoughtleſs extravagance. His virtues,” for 

he had ſome, came ſeldom in view, as he baniſhed morality from 

triſtes. The Queen, inſtead of reclaiming him from his immo 

derate love of women, fixed him for ever in his infidelity, by her 

peeviſhneſs. His miniſter, though a man of abilities and virtue, 

was harſh and ſevere in his diſpoſition," and more apt to irritate 

_,,* than perſuade a prinee, whoſe happineſs chiefly conſiſted in good- 

bumcur and indotence. He fought for a relief agaiift both, in 

the company of diſſolute perſons of either fex. He avoided the 

dark melancholy of Catherine in the company of Bazbara Villiers, 

now Counteſs of Caftlemain; and he:dridedyoured! to forget the 

moral prudery of Clarendon in the vicious converſation of the 
Duke of Buckingham and his aſſociates, 


CHARLES, ; 


: 


AR en K = 


- CHARLES who afeed to contemn ſuch as were led by wo- 
men, was himſelf under the influence of the Couriteſs of Caſtle- 
main; a woman whoſe. yiolence could Be only equalled by her 
want of, underſtanding '.. Though ſhe had borne to him a fon, the 
King, contrary. to all decency and politeneſt, ſuffered himſelf to 
be perſuaded to deſire the Queen to admit her near her perſon *, | 
When the Queen refuſed. this requeſt, with the indignation na- 
tural to a woman, whoſe perſon. is Jeſpiſed; Clarendon was em- 
ployed to ſodthe her into canſeat; an office- more agteeable to his 
love of his maſter's repoſe, than ſuitable to the dignity of his ſta- 


** 


tion and character. His behaviour during this odd negociation, 


inſtead of removing the former prejudices entertained againſt him 
by the favourite, added fury to her reſentment. At a time that he 
endeavouted to perſuade the Queen to admit her into her ſervice, 


herſelf openly againſt the miniſter; and he, though the conteſt 


was unworthy of the gravity of his character, as openly oppoſed 


her meaſures and her avarice”, He permitted fiothing to paſs 
the great ſeal in which her name was mentioned; and he often 
prevailed with the King to depart from reſolutions, which ſhe, as 
the todd of deguing mens had adviſed him to take. 


** dale in the 3 of Charles, mn his facility to 
bis miſtreſs and his ſenſe of Clarendon's ſervices, efeaped not the 
obſervation of ſome perſons of greater abilities thaw. integrity. 


Sir Harry Bennet, keeper of the privy purſe, profited by it the 
feſt”, By the intrigues of the Counteſs. he ſ uedeeded Sir Edward 


C Clarendon. * Carte's Ormonde, " Clarendon", life. . James II. 1662. 
= Carte's Ormonde; vol. i. p. 276 6/3; * Clareadot?s lifey pl 165; ' Fo A 


6 oe Nicholas 


he forbade his own wife to return her vifits/ ; an inſult to the laſt. 
degree ,unpardonable | in a woman's eyes. The dignified de- 
meanour of the Dutcheſs, of York,; who, would never admit any 
of the King's miſtreſſes into her preſence, was conſtrued into 
haughtineſs, and aſcribed to her father. The miſtreſs declared 


og one 
— 
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© a a P. Nicholas as ſecretary 4 "UREA the ſecond of October. Nicholas, 
ey” worn out in the ſervice of the crown, received, ; a Sratuity x worth 
e twenty thouſand pounds for his relignation *; 3.2 ſum unequal $9 
his ſervices, but too great for t thoſe expected from his ſucceſſor. 
Though Clarendon, perhaps, regretted that his old. 15 rend Ni- 

cholas ſhould retire, there is reaſon to believe he was n t FT 

averſe from Bennet's promotion. Jealous, of the influence nee of Sir 
Charles Berkley with the King, he. ſupported Benn et. againſt him, 

upon his return from Spain; ; and, alter Bennet had aceepted 

the ſeals, he paid an attention to the chancellor, which bore the 
appearance of gratitude. Clarendon! J ſupport of Bennet, = 
ceeded, hewever, from policy, and not from friendſhip. 6 
ſuſpected him to be a Catholic. - Though he knew that, he — 
abilities, he was no firanger to his want of principle. The cold- 

neſs which aroſe between them, from Bennet 's attention to the 
favourite miſtreſs, was gradually improved into a mutual aver- 

ſion. Clarendon had many enemies raiſed by envy; he had ſeve- 

ral created by diſguſt, Bennet joined himſelf ſecretly to both, and 

the chancellor ceaſed to be abſolute in the cabinet. He was now 
deprived of almoſt all his friends. Southampton, being in a bad 

ſtate of health, began to withdraw from the court. The Duke 

of Ormonde, by being appointed lord- lieutenant of Ireland, had 
removed to his government; and Sir Edward Nicholas had yielded. 

to the infirmities of age and the intrigues of Bennet. Charles, 
however, ſtill entertained a reſpe& for Clarendon, for his ſer- 

vices; whilſt he derived a powerful ſupport from his connection 

with the Duke of York. He retained the reputation and a great 

part of 'the power of a miniſter, - But the ſeeds of his fall and 

mig wine alraidy Town”. | 1225 1 N 


* 


King ar. Tax firſt meaſure of the King, after the promotion . Bennet, 


penſes 


the a8 of ſhewed that new councils were adopted! in the cabinet. The aſſo- ; 
uniformity, 


0 Clarendon life, p. 193. 8 00 IT.  Clarendon's life. 
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raiſed clamours, a and complaints, which .Charle eB, | by an in ngo 2 1862 
derate ſtep, endeavoured to remove. In their uninterrupted acceſs 


—T 1745909! ORE if 


© his preſence, , the Preſbyterians had received x repeated p promil ies 


of; his ptotedtion i and, on the twenty-lizth. pf, Necember , he 
i A bead Sha church, diſpepling with, the 


5 ties impoſed by, the, 2 of u uniformity. . 92 Proteſtant Dif 
ters "owed,  howeyer, 18 Ingul ence. mo t the interceſſion 


of the” Eat! of e pk FL} re himſelf {wy of. the 


Papiſts, 8 the King's Bae —.— excluded. 

5 office , by h biy Faligjons 'endravoured'to ſec 0 ſecure. an influence at 

court "for ty 8 his friend As“ "He gained the avour of of: the Counteſs, of 
Caſttemain by deſerting his ona friend the chancellor, Shoz improved 


— 


the coldnely Which had ariſen; Tk fo them coneerning he King's 


irn —— — ow 


marriage, i into. chat! $7 7 foo n after h broke out igto. ſuch. 


8. 0 


violence du the fide 0 F T himſelf , had ſhewa bim 
ſ wel eotnteance, chat! wat gave, mM 5 1 9 a regi- 
ment. of horte to the Ear! 'of Oxford,” Who then Pretended to his | 
daughter 25 Though Charles knew Briſtol 100 well to, tru truſt: kim 
in doubtful affairs * he followed his advice 3 in A matter to which 
he was already. inclined, He was an enemy to perſecution, from 
an” indifference to religion; and the perſon whole « counſel he fol- 
Iowed, hoped that the ſame diſpenſing power which, relieved the- 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, might in time be extended to the Papiſts. ; 
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Tur parliament meeting or the 3 of Bbbroary, - A Posse i 
55 buſineſs mentioned by the King in his ſpeech, Was his de- in — 


claration in favour of the Diſſenteta. He told them, & chat being 
in his; natuxe an enemy to allſſeverity for religioo and donſtietice, | 
he had thought proper to nee. penalties impoſed by 
YN 4 Public iel Dee, 26, 1662. ace dealt ud. 
. 7 pole 
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on AP. eiue "of unifbrmfty, = e he ſaig, e. that fan- 
= gufnary laws agaitft any differeter of opimon in #ligions mät- 

ters were firſt promufgated in Popiſh times. He declared his'own 
firm adherence td the church of England. - He deſired ſome laws 


to be made againſt me growth'of Popery:” He ſignified his withes, 
that, ſhould the Diſſenters demean themſelves peaceably under 


government, he had fuch à power of indulgence, to uſe upon oc- 
caſion, as mi prevent the ſeverity of the late act from driving 


them out of the kingdom, or from conſpiring againſt its peace, if 
they remained.” The two houſes received this ſpeech with a cold- 
neſs which diſappointed his hopes. The chancellor was either po- 
litically or convetiiently ſick when Charles advanced to his parlia- a 
ment doctrines ſo different from the-minifter's firm attachment to 5 
the church. The commons appointed a day for conſidering the ; 
declaratipn and the ſpeech. / On the rweaty-fifth of February, 
« they thanked the Ring for his conſtancy in obſerving the aft F 
" of indemnity, for his profeffions againſt introducing a govern- ; 
N ment by military power, for his invitation to the houle to pre- f 
pare laws againſt the growth and progreſs of Popery. But at þ 
f the ſame time, they reſolved; © to preſent to the King their hum- j 


ble advice, that no indulgence from the act of uniformity ſhould 
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Wh. be granted to the Diſſenters.” Charles was not ſo fond of religion 
Wi as to quarrel for its forms with his commons. He 5 cars up the 
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Point, and the ſtorm was dif] perſed before it fell 7 
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| Addrefn= Tur King having yielded his project of Dee 3 
1 bung Ferit. heſitation; the two houſes concurred in a remonſtrance againſt the 
5 Papiſts... Charles, though he ſcrupled not to oαn his obligations 
to ſome. perſans of that - perſuaſion, returned a gracious anſwer; 
and iſſued a proclamation- againſt Jeſuits and Romiſſ priefls ?; 
This meaſure, however, was only a mark of his complaiſance to 
parliament, The ſeverities which he affected to diſlike. were 


1 Journals, 7 Proclamation, her 
; avoided 


N 
CHARLES II. 


122 
avoided by ALLIS” ne . of 66-5 proclamation ; and it 


is even doubtful, whether che two houſes, meant any thing by 


their remonſtrance, hut to ſignify ta the world, their firm ad- 


herence to the act of uniformity. » The commons, after ſettling 
theſe-religions matters, proceeded to examine the ſtanding reve- 
me of the crown. They had promiſed to make it twelve hun- 
dted / thouſand pounds a year; but che funds upon which that ſum 
badi been charged bad failed. Notwithſtanding the price received 
thrautzh abe ſale of Dunkirk, the King's coffers were again empty. 

Oeconomy prevailed n no department of the. ſtate ; nor was the 
ptofuſiba of Charles diminiſhedl. Had even the funds, upon 
which his revenue S charged, anſwered the expectations of. par- 

hament, the amount would have been inſufficient for the neceſſary 


\diſborſeinents of government! The ſum Anbually ſaved by the 
ſale of Dunkirk: was ſcarer more thamune-thitd of the money 


expended yearly: on Tangier An extraordinary ſupply was 


neceſſary. The King: ſent for the commons, on the twelfth 


of June td Whitehalb®; He complained of their inattention 
to his revenue; and by acquainting them vf a conſpiracy to 


ſeine the caſtle of Dublin, he hoped to furniſh à reaſon for 


demanding; a -preſent ſupply, Four ſubſidies were immediately 
voted, though the previous queſtion. was only carried-by a ſmall 
ner, 5 ene aun i TEES 5 
THE ain of wecker oat i the nn entered, on the 
tenth of July, before the lords, by the Earl of Briſtol, cloſed the 
buſineſs of this ſeſſion of parliament. The animoſity between 
theſe two noble perſons was proportionable to their former friend- 
ſhip. Clarendon's attachment to the chüfch was deemed by 
Briſtol che cauſe A which his 'favoutite' project of indul- 
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againſt Cla- 
radon, 


charge was couched: in ſeveral articles, which he 3 
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gence failed. Though a man of abilities, he was proud; -paſ- 
ſionate, and revengeful. He forgot all propriety and ray in 
his reſentments, and- ruined his ſchemes. by impetuoſity. The 


with a ſpeech, as indecent to the King, as it was ſevere on his 
miniſter, The lords referred the charges to the conſideration of 
the judges. They ſent, at the ſame time, a copy to the King. 


The judges declared, ** that a charge of high treaſon cannot, by 


the laws and ſtatutes of England, be exhibited by any one peer 
againſt another in the houſe of lords ; and that, even if the ar- 
ticles. alleged were true, they did not amount to treaſon The 
King ſent a meſſage to the houſe, which bore, * that he found 
feveral matters of fact charged, which, upon his own certain 
knowledge, were untrue; and that he could not but take notice 
of the many ſcandalous reflections in that paper upon himſelf and 
his relations, which he looked upon as a libel againſt his perſon 
and government. For theſe and other miſdemeanours, con- 
tinued the King, I will, in due _ take ſuch Courier again 
him as ſhall be * to Juſtice *."? el 1a 


Tus lords, on the fourteenth of July, went into 1 the 
ſubject. They voted the opinion of the judges,” without one dif- 
ſenting voice, Briſtol, 1n r left the houſe; and, to add 
misfortune to the diſgrace which he brought upon himſelf by his 
own impetuoſity, the King iſſued a Warrant to apprehend and con- 
fine him to the Tower. He concealed himſelf in ſeveral places, 


for two years. He appeared not in public till the fall of (Aar 


rendon. He then came into the houſe, and exhibited ſuch ſymp- 
toms of malignity againſt that unfortunate. nobleman, as were 


inconſiſtent with the generoſity of à man of honour *. -. Brifial's 


© Journals of the lords, July 13. 1 Journals, eodem die. 
* Clarendon's life, p. 210. | e 


8 | indiſcretion, 
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indiſcretion, in kis charge: againſt the miniſter, could be only C HA r. | 
_equalled by his prior inſolence to his. ſovereign. Though he had —.— 
experienced the royal bbunty/to a conſiderable degtee, his profu- "_ 95 
ſion had reduced him to diſtreſs. Having aſked a favour, which 
Charles did not think fit to beftow, he flew out into. expreſſions | 
of the utmoſt extravagance. He accuſed him of his exceſſes and 
debauchery, of his careleſſneſs in buſineſs, of his neglect of his 
friends. Theſe charges were true, and, therefore, the more ſe- 
- vere, and leſs apt to be pardoned. He vowed vengeance againſt 
his own enemies. He even threatened the King. He com- 
pletely ruined himſelf with his maſter ; who, though he forgot 
the injury to ſuch a degree, as to admit the Earl to his preſence, 
never truſted him with his councils, 


Tux parliament was procogutd on the twenty-ſeventh of July, 4 plot diſ- 
and the King ſpent the two ſucceeding months in a progreſs ered. 
through different parts of the kingdom. The public tranquillity 
was in ſome degree diſturbed by the diſcovery of a conſpiracy 
in the north of England. Charles, weary of diſcourſes concern- 
ing plots and inſurrections, had reſolved to give no countenance 
to ſuch informations, He determined to leave the kingdom to 
the vigilance of the civil magiſtrate, and the care of the officers 
of the militia . But intelligence coming from ſeveral quarters, 
with the particulars of the deſigns of the republican party, and 
their place of rendezvous, he was rouſed from his inattention. 
He ſent ſome regular troops toward York ; which city the con- 
ſpirators had deſigned to ſeize. Some of their principals being 
taken, their meaſures were broken, A commiſſion of oyer and 
terminer was ſent to York. One and twenty perſons, conſiſting 
of conventicle-preachers and. old parliament-ſoldiers, were tried 
and condemned. Some were pardoned, the greateſt number 


f James, F Clarendon, d Continuation of Baker, p. 633. 
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Afairs Portugal France ade Belas | 

A Iriennial act. — Addreſs. againſt, the Dutch, ——-Charac- 

ter of the Duke of Tork. Riſe of the Dutch war. Victory 
of the Engliſh.—— Confternation of: the Dutch. air. of 

Bergen. Biſhop of Munſter joins Charles ——The plague in 

London ——Rupture with France and Denmark. Battle of 

four days. Ihe Dutch defeated. ——Fhe fire of London. 

Diſcontents in parliament.— Ihe fleet laid up.— Dyſgrace at 
Chatham. Peace concluded ——D1/contents,— Fall of Cla- 
rendon. Nero miniſtry. Foreign affairs Character of 
Lewis XIV.—Triple league. Treaty of. Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Peace between Spain and Portugal. Affairs of Scotland 
——of Ireland. Proceedings in parhament. A general 
tranquillity——Intrigues at court. Due of Ormonde diſ- | 
miſſed. Violence of Buckingham.—— Att againſt conventicles. | 

Death and character of Albemarle. — King changes his 

meaſures, —— Secret negociations with France. Converfion 

of the Duke of Tork. nference at Dover. Treaty with: y 

France. Death of the Dutcheſs of Orleans. 


HOUGH Charles derived little happineſs from his mar- HA. 

riage into the houſe of Braganza, he adhered, wilh. a 
degree of firmneſs, to his reſolution of fupporting them on the Aff. ir of 
throne of Portugal. The Queen-regent being removed from the 
helm by the intrigues of the Conde de Caftelmelhor, the no- | 
minal management of affairs fell into the hands of her ſon, Al- | 
phonſo the Sixth; a prince of little natural abilities, and altoge- 
ther neglected in his education. Alphonſo took the reins of 


* Abre;e de PHiſto're de Portugal, 1663, 
government: 
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CH 4 P. goyernment ſoon after his ſiſter became Queen of England; and. 
in the month of June 1662, Engliſh" forces to the number of 
12% three thouſand, horſe, and foot, arrived i the port of Liſbon . 
The Earl of Inchiquin, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 1 
and Sir Thomas Morgan, whom Monk had left, before the Re 
ſtoration, in the government of Scotland, commanded this ment 
but gallant body of veterans. Don John of Auftria, the natural 
fon of Philip the Fourth, led the Spaniſh army in Portugal, with 
ſucceſs and reputation. He forced the Portugueſe to raiſe the 
ſiege of Juremena. He took Evora. He opened à paſſage for 
his arms to Liſbon. Count Schomberg, in ſubordination to the 
Conde de Villa | Flor led hs —__— of mne with her _— 


Haries, - 


* 


Tortagd, TE Conde de Caſtelmelhor, alarmed at the conſternation and 
tumults in the capital, gave ſtrict orders to Schomberg to engage 
the enemy, and to abandon at once the fate of the ſtate to the for- 
tune of arms”. On the eighth of June 1663 was fought the 
"memorable 9% of Amexial, near Evora, which eſtabliſhed the 
independence of Portugal. The Portugueſe owed the honour and 
advantage of this important victory to the valour of an Engliſh 
regiment, led by Lieutenant-colonel Hunt. Aſcending with un- 
paralleled ſpirit and impetuoſity a ſteep hill, on which Don John 
himſelf was poſted with the flower of the Spaniſh infantry, they 
routed him with great ſlaughter, ſeized his cannon, his tents, and 
his rich baggage. The Conde de Villa Flor,” who was more a 
ſpectator than commander in this action, exclaimed with Joy on 
the occaſion, © Theſe heretics are better to us than all our ſaints *,” 
Of fixteen thouſand Spaniards, four thouſand were killed, and 
ſix thouſand taken priſoners. The King of Portugal's generoſity 
to his gallant allies was more ſuitable to his own folly, than to 


% — —— 


1 Public Intell, |  Colbatch's Account of Portugal. » Ibid. p. 141. 
their 
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their valour. His largeſs was of an e r kind; three Eng P. 
pounds of ſnuff to each company. The ſoldiers received this * 
royal gift with diſdain, and ſtrewed it upon the ground. Their 
native ſovereign was more juſt to their merit. Notwithſtanding. 
the emptineſs of his coffers, Charles ordered forty thouſand 


crowns to be diſtributed among them, as a * of his approba- 
tion and favour o 


Wutz Philip the Fourth had loft fo much of his reputation « and of 
by the diſgrace t thrown on his arms in Portugal, Lewis the Four- A 
teenth deſcended from his importance, by falling unexpettedly 
upon the Duke of Lorraine. Lewis, to whom ambition was 
the beſt reaſon for violence, alleged the Duke's negligence in 
adhering to the treaty of Montmartre, as the ground of his 1 inva- 


ſion. Marſal was inveſted by the armies. of France. The Duke, 
unable to combat with ſuch odds, ſigned a. treaty. at Nomeni, ; 
on the firſt of September 1663, by which he yielded Marſal to 
the King, in return for the reſt of his dominions, which were, 
on that condition, reſtored. The injuſtice of Lewis to his more 
feeble neighbours had not yet raiſed the jealouſy of thoſe. ſtates 
who. alone could put bounds to his ambition, The negotiations 
of the two preceding years diſcovered to him, that a well-timed: 
ſupply to Charles would prevent all obſtacles to his deſigns. from 
England; and the Dutch, ſplit even then into two great factions. 
at home, ſuffered themſelves. to be ſwayed from the apparent in- 
tereſts of their nation abroad, by their domeſtic feuds. The Ger- 
man branch of. the family « of, Auſtria ſuffered: i in their importance 
from the fall of the power of "EY as well as ſrom internal cauſes, 
co-operating with the undeciſive councils af the Emperor Leopold. „ 
The idea of a balance of power, which ſubſiſted duripg the great- 
neſs of Spain, and*which afterwards roſe upon the ambition of 
Lewis, was ſcarce, at this time, an object of policy; and the ex- 


| o Colbatch's Account of Portugal, p. 147» 
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perience of almoſt | an age ought to convince Europe, that ſhe 


— — honoured France too much, in being afraid of her arms, Lewis 


1664. 


Scotiſh and 


himſelf had hitherto given no great cauſe of jealouſy. In defe- 
rence to the peaceable policy of Mazarin, he had, till che death 
of that miniſter, carefully concealed the love of glory, to mh 
be aſterwards ſacrificed: prudence. as well as e 5 94 


THe Scotiſh nation continued, throughout the year 1663, to 
run in their former channel of unlimited loyalty. The Earl of 
Middleton, through the intrigues of Lauderdale, gave place as 
commiſſioner to the Earl of Rothes. On the eighteenth of June, 


the parliament met at Edinburgh. They condemned to. death 


Archibald Johnſton, commonly called Laird of Wariſton, who 


had been very active during the late times, and was the only 


Scotſman who was a member of the famous committee of ſafety. 

He was executed at the Croſs of Edinburgh on the twenty-ſecond 
of July ; behaving with more ſpirit than was expected, from. the 
known timidity of his mind. A national fynod of a peculiar 
kind was conſtituted for the regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs. 
It formed a medium between the Preſbyterian aſſembly of the 
church and the Engliſh convocation. This ſynod was to aſſemble 
at ſuch time and place as the King ſhould appoint by proclama- 
tion; and to debate of ſuch matters, relating to the government 
and doctrine of the church, as his Majeſty ſhould deliver to his 
commiſſioner, without whoſe preſence they were not permitted to 
meet. This confuſion of the modes of preſbytery with the con- 
ſtitution of prelacy, roſe from the mixed character of Lauderdale, 
who joined an attachment to the covenant to principles favourable 
to ar unlimited monarchy, He had attended Rothes, whom he 
could not truſt, to Scotland; and held him in a dependence more 
ſuitable to his own arrogance, than the high character of his 
friend *, | | 


q Burnet, yol. 1. P+ 284. 
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rng Lee. arriving in his government of Ireland 
on the twenty - ſeventh of July 1662, applied his whole atten- 


tion toithe ſettlement of ber affairs. Though ſome part of the 


confuſion which diſtracted that iſland had been removed, things 


were far from being yet reſtored to tranquillity and order. The 
third act of ſettlement, which paſſed in September, was & far 
from being equal to the purpoſe, that it was immediately fol- 
lowed by a bill of explanation To this diſorder in civil concerns 
were added the lord ·Meutenantis well: grounded fears of the army. 
He applied himſelf to purge the troops; but the bills lately paſſed 
had brought no money into the exchequer to pay their arrears, 


Though the duke raiſed, on his private credit, the ſums neceſ- 
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ſary for a work which admitted of no delay, his precautions pre- 


vented not a formidable conſpiracy for ſeizing the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, in the beginning of the ſummer of 16635. Ormonde diſ- 
covered the plot, and prevented its execution, A few examples 
of juſtice ſtruck a terror into the reſt; but though the nation was 
«quiet, the very ſtillneſs ſeemed to threaten a ſtorm. The diſaf- 
fection of the ſoldiers continued. To provide againſt the worſt 
events, the lord lieutenant ſent officers to England for a draught 
of five hundred men; but the duke of Albemarle acquainted him, 
that he had not five hundred in all his ſmall army whom he could 
truſt. Time only could ſettle theſe bad humours, notwith- 
ſtanding the mildneſs and n. of the Duke of Ormonde 8 
government. 


Ts parliament of England, after a receſs of near eight months, 
met on the fixteenth of March. But the King, as few of the 
members were arrived, did not go to the houſe till the twenty- 


Public Intell, 4 v ed 2 Wil. vol, ii, e 1 
Vor. | K the 


firſt = He enlarged in his ſpeech on the late conſpiracy in the 
North, N he nne was not yet at an end. He Kae | 


Parliament 


meets 
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opinion that the long parliament” was not diffblved 5"afid from 
their fancying to themſelves, by ſonie computation on à clauſe in 
the triennial bill, that the preſent parliament was for ſome months 
| paſt at an end. The affair of the long parliament, he continued; 
was already ſettled; but he eonfeſſed, that though there was no 
colour for the fancy of the determination” of the preſent parlia- 
ment, he was ſurpriſed that they had not taken into conſideration 
a bill which paſſed in times as careleſs of the ſecurity of the 
people as they were of the dignity of the crown. He prayed 
the commons to reviſe the bill. He declared his unalterablo 
affection for parliaments; and he concluded this part of his 
fpeech with afſuring them, if he thought otherwiſe, he would 
never ſuffer a parliament to meet by the means preſcribed by 
that bill. He thanked both honfes for their late ſupply; but he 
complained; that it had fallen much "ſhort of what either he 
expected or they intended. He affirmed, that the moſt unpo- 
pular tax, the exciſe, was the leaſt beneficial to the crown; and 
he ſignified his wiſh, to collect and huſband the EN Jin by 
officers of his own appointment *. 


THE commons, in compliance with the King, brought in a bill 
for the repeal of the triennial a&, which, however, contained a 
proviſion, that parliaments-ſhould not be diſcontinued above three 
years. The bill having paſſed the lords, received the royal 
aſſent on the fifth of April; and on the twenty-firſt of the ſame 
month, the commons came, without one diſſenting voice, to a 
' reſolution, that the wrongs and indignities done to his Majeſty's 
ſubjects in India and Africa, by the ſubjects of the United Pro- 
vinces, were the greateſt obſtructions to the foreign trade of 
England *. They demanded the concurrence of the lords, in 
moving the King to take ſome effectual courſe to redreſs the ſame. 


n Journals of both houſes. | * Journals of the commor s. 
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11. 
to aſſiſt him againſt all oppoſition, with their lives and fortunes. ha a 
On the twenty-ſeventh-of April, both houſes waited in a body 
on the King, and he promiſed to examine the complaints, and 
to demand of the States ſpeedy juſtice and reparation. Having] 
in their zeal for prelacy, paſſed the act againſt conventicles, the 


parliament Was prorogued on the ſeventeenth of May, to the 


twentieth of the following Auguſt?, having carried through the 

ſeſſion that zeal for the crown and the church for which * were 

dad _ n e ee 

rb ten bk 

Tuo che Duke of Vork, on We — his birth oy his 8 

Kal office, had already. commanded the attention of the world, 

he came forward more fully to public. view in the diſputes which 

involved England in a war with Holland. In his perſon he was 

ſomewhat above the middle ſtature, well ſhaped, very nervous, 

active, and ſtrong, His face was rather long, his complexion 

fair, his countenance engaging; but his outward carriage was a 

little ſtiff and conſtrained; and he was not ſo gracious as he was 
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obliging and courteous, He was affable in his converſation, eaſy 


of acceſs ; and though ſometimes exact in the uſe of the cere- 
monial, an enemy to. formality, Having a hefatation in his 
ſpeech, his diſcourſe was not graceful. But upon . thoſe ſubjects 
which he ſtudied the moſt, his obſervations were judicious and 
ſolid *. Though hot and choleric by nature, he became ſedate 
in his temper, from a ſenſe of the indecency of paſſion ; and 
though he was, through the warmth of his conſtitution, given 
to women, he was never their ſlave *. In every part of his cha- 
rater he was the reverſe of his brother, who loſt his dignity in 


his amuſements, and ſacrificed his Judgment to the miniſters of 
his Pleaſures, _ | N 


y Journals. * 'Continuation bf the Life of James IT, MS. Scot. Coll. Paris. 
* Burnet, vol. i. | 
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Hav ferved in ſeveral campaigns under the Viſoount de 
Turenne, the Duke of Vork ſecuted the friendſhip and obtained 
the applauſe of that great commander. His perſonal courage was 
undoubted; and in the department of war, which he ſtudied the 
moſt, he was far from being deſtitute of conduct. His chief 
praiſe conſiſted in a ſtrict adherence. to truth in all he ſaid. Sin- 
cere in his profeſſions, and minutely obſerving his word, he was 
reſpected by thoſe whom he favoured: the leaſt; but his uncom- 
plying difpoſition prevented him from being ever loved. Though 
not a warm, he was a firm friend; and though an unforgiving, 
he was an open enemy. He affected to guide his actions by 


principle, to be directed in all his opinions by reaſon. This was 
the great defect of his mind. His circumſeribed abilities often 


prevented him from judging right; and miſtaking obſtinacy for 
firmneſs, he ſeldom - availed himſelf of the counſels of others. 


His lofty notions of regal authority rendered him an obſequious, 


rather than a good ſubject, while it made him unfit for the 


office of a limited king. A lover of decency and good order, he 


was unexpenſive in his diſpoſition, but far removed from avarice. 
He was frequently unjuſt to men in their ſpeculative opinions, 
never with regard to their property. His virtues, upon the 
whole, though not ſplendid, were obvious; his vices were few, 
and they lay concealed. In the earlier part of his brother's reign 
he was reſpected by individuals and highly eſteemed by the na- 
tion; and even after the folly, or rather madneſs, of his religious 
zeal was known, he was more feared than defpiſed. _ 


Hs father having deſtined him for lord-high-admiral of Eng- 
land, he was placed in that important office when his brother 
- was reftored to the throne; and he applied himſelf with great 
aſſiduity to the duties of his ſtation. The fleet, which had car- 
ried the glory of England to a high pitch under Cromwell, was 


a e in the changes and revolutions which ſucceeded the 
death 
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death of that able deſpot*; 1 Aginthio(Refttibiciotis che naval ſtores EN A p. 
were exhauſted, and the magazines almoſt empty. The ſums "lk... EY 


granted by the convention-partiament were inadequate to the old 
debts of the navy, much leſs to repair its prefent wants. Of the 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds voted by the commons in the 
end of the year 1667, eight hundred thouſand were applied 
by the King to the uſe of the fleet. Charles, as well as his bro- 
ther, loved and underſtood maritime affads. They were both 


fond of commerce, and they reſolved to ſupport it againſt the 


encroachments of foreign powers. 'Fhe- Eaſt-India; Turkey, 
Hamburgh, Canary, and other companies were encouraged and- 
protected. A new African company was formed under the 
auſpices of the duke of York, to ſupply the Weſt-India iſlands 
with ſlaves“. With an eagerneſs ſuitable to his temper, he pur- 
ſued every meaſure to eſtabliſh; this branch of commerce on a 


durable and advantageous foundation. He procured the ſecret of 


dying cloth in Holland; he deceived-the natives. of Guinea, by 


giving the ſame ſmell to the goods in packing as the Dutch uſed 
to do at Leyden *. He divided his time between the city, the 


admiralpy, and the parliament. He preſided at ere 
of the company. In four years he had ſcarce been abſent as many 
days from the houſe of lords. His induſtry ſupplied the place of 
great abilities; and he gained men of buſineſs by deſvending with 
fuch zeal into what engaged their own minds. 1 


Tur Dutch, during the troubles which ſucceeded the death of Rite - 


Cromwell, had encroached on the foreign trade of the Engliſh 

every where. They had diſpoſſeſſed them of Cormantin on the 
Gold- coaſt, they had been infolent to the - merchants, and com- 
mitted depredations n other parts of the world. The Duke of 
York, as governor of the new African company, had obtained 


„ James II. 1663. © Ibid, * Ibid, * Ibid, bid. 
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I belonging to the company, he ſubmitted to the command of Sir 


© Robert Holmes. That officer, having received inſtructions to 


A 
¶ the 


two ſhips from the King, which, together with armed veſſels 


and encroaching diſpoſition of the Dutch, directed his, courſe to 
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protect the commerce of the Engliſh, and to check the inſolenee 


LR * 


pe Verde. He ſeized that fort, he ebook Cormantin, he 


N garriſons i in both, and eſtabliſhed factories along the cbaſt. 
Soon after, the Duke, having obtained a grant of a tract of land 


lying between New-England and Maryland, which the Dutch, 
during the late troubles, - had: ſeized, obtained again two thips 
from the King. Theſe; under the command of Sir Richard Ni- 
cholas, failed, with three hundred men on board, to take poſſeſs 
ſion of the country. The Dutch yielded the place without blood- 
ſhed, and moſt of the ſettlers remained under the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Nicholas, in honour of his patron the Duke, called this 
acquiſition New Vork; giving, at the ſame time, the name of 
Albany te the fort, which the Dutch had built to protect their 


beaver trade “. 6 
0 


Nor wirusrAN DISG ſome repriſals, which fell not ſhort of 
declared hoſtilities, the States-General had concluded, on the twen« 
ty-fourth of September 1662, a treaty with England, upon the 


ſame inglorious conditions which had been extorted from them 
by Cromwell. No freſh article was inſerted in a treaty, which 


ſeemed only to be renewed to acquire validity from legal autho- 


rity. In the commercial conteſts between the ſubjeQs of both 


ſtates, two Engliſh "ſhips, the Benaventure and Goodhope, had 


been either ſunk or deſtroyed by the Dutch. This affair was 


debated with ſome warmth at the treaty of 1662; but it was 
afterwards ſubmitted to the deciſion of a court of juſtice, by the 
mutual conſent of both parties. Downing, who reſided at the 
Hague, envoy for the King of England, bought, for a _ the 
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property of the merchants i in the diſputed ſhips nd and being a 
man of à violent and avaricious diſpoſition, added by his remon· 
ſtrances freſh fuel to the flame. The jealouſy againſt the Dutch 
commerce, which prevailed among the merchants of London, 


carried daily complaints to the eats of the Duke of York, who- 


had added a deſire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf ; in a ware, to his na- 
tural averſion to every republican government. The nation itſelf, 


from the repetition of inſults, took fire; and the commons = 


tered into all the vehemence of their conſtituents. The King and 
his miniſter oppoſed the torrent in vain. The. impetuoſity of the 
people prevailed ;'and Charles found himſelf obliged to e 
his pleaſures, to apply himſelf to preparations for war. 


Tur Kiog e in eonſequence of his promiſe to the parlia- 
ment, demanded through Downing a redreſs for depredations and 
inſults, the States diſpatched Van Gough as their ambaſſador to 
the court of London. He arrived on the twenty- fifth of June; 
but the/time for negociation was paſt. Little hopes of peace re- 
mained on either ſide; and, therefore, both had taken previous 
ſteps toward an. open rupture. The Engliſh made the firſt motion 
toward hoſtilities. The Duke of Vork had, in May, diſpatched 
Holmes with a powerful ſquadron to the coaſt: of Africa. The 
States, on this emergency, placed a kind of diQatorial power in 
the hands of the penſionary De Wit. Upon intelligence of the 
expedition of Holmes, he ordered De Ruyter to follow with thir- 


teen ſhips of war. De Ruyter, in conjunction with the Engliſh - 
admiral; Sir Thomas Lawſon, was then employed in the Streights - 


againſt the ſtates of Barbary, He took in proviſions at Cadiz, 
Lawſon ſuſpected his deſign; but it was reſolved, in a council of 
war, not to commit hoſtilities without orders“. De Ruyter ſailed 
for Africa. He met. with no oppoſition on the coaſt of Guinea. 
The acquiſitions of the Engliſh, except Cape Corſe, fell all into 


1 L'Eſtrades, June 5, 1664. 5 Clarendon, | James II. 2664. » Ibid, 
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merchantmen that came in his way. 


*BeyFoRE intelligence of De Ruyter's expedition arrived in Eng- 
land, Charles, though unwilling to plunge into hoſtilities, made 


all the neceſſary preparations againſt a rupture. Uncertain of the 
event of his requiſition to the States, he had demanded no ſup- 
plies from parliament. He applied for the loan of one hundred 
thouſand pounds to the city; which, in their eagerneſs for war, 
was granted without heſitation. He made a progreſs in perſon 
to the different ports, to haſten the fitting out of his fleet. The 
{ſpirit of the nation joined the efforts of the King". The artifi- 
:cers worked with the utmoſt expedition and alacrity. Sailors 
poured in from every ſide. In the middle of October, Prince 
'Rupert put to ſea with a ſquadron of twelve men of war, and fix 
of the African company's ſhips, each carrying forty guns. He 
received orders to intercept De Ruyter; but intelligence arriving 
that the States prepared a greater force under Opdam, the Duke 
of York joined the Prince with a reinforcement of ſhips in No- 
vember. Opdam laid up his fleet for the winter; and the Duke, 
after a cruize of a few days, in which he took the Dutch fleet 


from Bourdeaux, returned to Spithead. Orders of reprifal hav- 
ing been iſſued, one hundred and thirty-five veſſels fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh, prior to the declaration of war. 


WHILST the attention of the court was taken up with prepa- 
rations for war, the civil magiſtrate, in every corner of the king- 
dom, was employed in enforcing the act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament againſt conventicles. This act, though ſupported 
by ſome ſpecious arguments, mayjuſtly be deemed ſevere. Though 


;perſuaſion ſcarce ever -reclaims mankind from religious errors, 


„James II. 1664, 
— % penalties 
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penalties i in matters of conſcience have ſeldom any effect, unleſs C 1 'n 7. 
they are carried into an exceſs inconſiſtent with Humanity. There — 
is no middle way to be taken in ſuch Caſes.” Slight perſecutions —_— 
increaſe the evil. They provoke, but they do not terrify ; and 
could men reflect with coolneſs on their own ſyſtem of religion, 
it furniſhes no argument of its juſtneſs to call the force of the 
ſtate to its aid, The greateſt part of the Diſſenters were Preſby- 
terians, and it looked like adding tyranny to perſecution to diveſt 
of the liberty of preaching men already deprived of their livings 
by law. But the day of retribution was come. The mercy 
which the Preſbyterians had denied to the church was now refuſed 
to chemſelves. | 


Tur parliament, after two prorogations, met on the twenty- Parliament 
fourth of November, and granted two millions five hundred thou- 2 2 
ſand pounds for proſecuting the war with the Dutch. This ſup- | 
ply, the greateſt ever granted to a King of England, was voted 
to be levied upon the ſubject by quarterly payments, in three 
years. A ſigned narrative of the proceedings with regard to the 
States was laid before the houſes.” They concurred in an addreſs 
of thanks to the King, for preſerving the honour of the nation. 

They thanked the city for ſupporting the preparations of the 
crown with a loan*. On the twentieth of December, they ad- 
journed to the twelfth of January, when they brought back to 
both houſes the ſame vehemence againſt the States, the ſame de- 
1 termination to ſtrengthen the hands of the King. Having given 
F his aſſent to the money-bill in the beginning of February, 
Charles declared war againſt the Dutch in form; and, on the 
ſecond of March, the parliament, having tranſacted no material 
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buſineſs, except the royal aid, were prorogued to the twenty-firſt 
of June. 
Journals, Nov, 13. 1 Journals, March 2, 
Vol. I. L. THE 
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weather becoming calm in the eloſe of the evening, he lay all 


; 
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Tur King, encouraged by an ample pen reſolved to 25 
ſeetite the war with vigour. The Duke of York, on the fifteenth 


of Mareh; repaited to Gunſleet, the general rendezvous of the 


ſhips, to haften the equipment of the fleet; but it was not in five 


weeks ready to put to fea, The Duke, to whom ſuch buſineſs 
was amuſement, employed the time in ſettling the order of battle 
and rank of the commanders. Though the Engliſh had been fo 
fucceſsful at ſea under Cromwell, they fought without order, and 
owed their victories more to their valour than to their ſkill. The 
Dake was the firſt who drew up the fleet in a line. In the firft 
week of May, he failed in the Royal Charles, at the head of 
ninety-eight ſhips of war, the greateſt fleet ever ſent by England 
to ſea. He determined to viſit the Dutch on their coaſt, and an- 
chored at the mouth of the Texel. The enemy, afraid of a land- 
ing, erected beacons along the coaſt; but the Duke was forced, 
by ſtrefs of weather, to return to Gunfleet to refit. On the thir- 
tieth of May, as the wind, being eaſterly, might bring the Dutch: 
on the Engliſh eoaſt, he ſailed, making all the uſe he could of the 


tide; yet it was the firft of June before he could anchor in South 


wold Bay. About one o'clock, the Dutch fleet, under Opdam, 
appeared to windward, conſiſting of one hundred and thirteen- 
men of war, eleven fire-ſhips, and ſeven yachts. The wind, 
whieh continued eaſterly, fell toward evening; ſo that, though. 
both fleets uſed all their ſails, little way could be made 


ON the ſeeond of June, the Dutch were not ſeen till ten in the 
morning, when the Duke of York, wich thirty of his beſt ſailers, 
ſtood toward them with a freſh gale. He kept about two leagues 
from the enemy, till he was joined by his whole fleet; and the 


night about eight -leagues to the eaſt of Leoſtoff. About two in 
the morning, the Dutch were ſeen lighting their matches, and 
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furling the flag, that, before he could let it fly, Opdam with his 
van had bore up round, ſhip after ſhip, and brought his ſtarboard” 


tacks on board. The Duke ſtopt the ſignal, left it ſhould put the 
whole fleet in diſorder ; and inſtead of bearing up round, tacked 
only when it came to his turn, Six hours were loſt by this 


little accident; for had the ſignal been given, both fleets would 


have their larboard tacks on board, and have ſtood toward the 
coaſt of England; ſo that the Dutch, upon giving way, would, 


as the Duke intended, have a greater run to make to their own 
coaſt *. TO 


At ten o'clock the battle, interrupted- by this accident, was 
renewed with redoubled ardour. The ſea was ſmooth, and 
not a cloud to be ſeen in the ſky. The Duke of York bore 


75 
raperiag for action; all in aline, and in the ſame order with the S 9 AP.” 
Engliſh. At day-break a freſh gale aroſe, and the Engliſh got 
the wind. The Dutch van came up at three, and the fight began, 

when an untoward accident deprived the Duke of the advantage 
of his ſituation. He ordered the ſignal to be given for the whole 
fleet to tack; but the failor ſent up the maſt was ſo long in un- 


Command 
1665, 


The Dutch 
defeated, 


down upon Opdam, and a furious battle began. The Earl 


of Falmouth, the Lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, as they 
ſtood on the quarter-deck, were all flain by one ſhot; and the 
Duke, who ſtood by their fide, was covered with their blood. 
The fight continued till two with great obſtinacy, when Opdam 
blew up, at the third ſhot of the Duke's lower tier, which he had 
ordered- to be fired, gun after gun, The Dutch, ſeeing the fate 
of their admiral, fell into the utmoſt confuſion. Their fire abated, 
and at half paſt two they fled. Sebaſtian Seaton, a Scotſman, re- 
mained alone in; his ſhip, called the Orange. He attempted to 
board the Duke; but being raked by Sir John Smith, who killed. 
ſixty of his men, he was obliged to ſtrike. The Dutch, in this 
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deciſive action, loſt thirty ſhips ; twenty-two taken, and eight 
either ſunk or burnt. Eight thouſand men were taken priſoners ; 


three admirals, beſides Opdam, were lain. The Engliſh loſt but 


one {Kip, the Charity. Eight hundred men were either wounded. 
or killed. Two hundred, beſides the Earl of Falmouth, the Lord 
Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were {lain on board the Duke's own 
ſhip *. The Earls of Marlborough and Portland fell in the ac- 
tion. Sir John Lawſon died afterwards of his wounds. 

Tux Duke 1 the Dutch till night ; id moſt: of their 
ſhips, had it not been for an accident, might have been taken 
next morning, before they could gain the Texel. When it be- 
gan to grow dark, the Duke ordered the Norwich, a fifth-rate,, 
to keep juſt a-head of him all night; to hang out lights, and to 
keep cloſe to the Dutch. He ordered Captain Wetwang, who 
commanded her, to fire guns, to make falſe fires, to put out more 
lights, ſhould the enemy clear their courſe; and by no means to 
loſe them in the night. Having given ſtrict charge to his own 
ſhip to keep cloſe to the enemy, that he might engage them by 
break of day, he retired to his cabin about eleven o'clock, and lay 
down on a quilt, in his clothes, to take ſome reſt, after the fa- 
tigues of the day. He ſcarce had fallen aſleep, when one Broun- 
ker, whoſe behaviour during the battle exhibited every ſymptom 


of cowardice, carne upon deck, and endeavoured to perſuade Cap- 


tain Cox, the maſter of the Royal Charles, to ſhorten ſail. Cox 
refuſing his requeſt, he applied to Captain Harman, a brave and 
experienced officer, who aQted as firſt lieutenant, but in vain, 
unleſs he obtained an order from Sir William Pen, the captain. 
Brounker, upon this, went under deck; and, without entering 


the Duke's cabin, returned with a pretended order to- ſnorten 


ſail “. 


» Clarendon's life, p. 266. * James II. 1665. 1 thid, 


HARMAN, 
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HARMAN, not thinking it poſſible for a gentleman to tell a 
lie, not only ſhortened ſail, but, after ſome time, brought to; 
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yet, to prevent any diſorder in the fleet, he put again before the how 4 
wind; and, as day began to break, ſet a-trip his topſails, juſt as Purlued. 


the Duke, who knew nothing of what had paſſed, came on the 
quarter-deck. He found himſelf, when it grew light, Ralf a 
league a- ſtern of the Dutch, and about the ſame diſtance a-head 
of his own fleet. He believed the Dutch had outſailed him, by 
going right before the wind, and drawing leſs water. He thought 


that the Royal Charles had, by being a good ſailer, advanced a- 


head of the other fhips. This accident ſaved the Duteh. They 
endeavoured to enter the Texel, but the tide had failed. They 
anchored, however, ſo near the ſands, and in ſuch ſhallow wa- 
ter, that the Engliſh durſt not advance with their large ſhips ; 
and the enemy was too numerous and ſtrong for the ſmall. To 
complete the diſappointment, all the fire-ſhips had been expend- 
ed. Four or five would have been ſufficient to deſtroy the whole 
of the Dutch fleet. The Duke knew nothing of Brounker's af- 
fair, till the parliament met at Oxford, in the month of October. 
Enraged beyond meaſure, he determined: to try him by a court- 
martial *; but he was prevented by the houſe of commons taking 


cogniſance of the affair. Brounker retired to France, and he was- 


expelled the houſe; a puniſhment too light for his crime. 


THz Duke of Vork, deſpairing to deſtroy the Dutch, re- 
turned to the Buoy at the Nore. He was ordered by the King 
to repair to London, and to leave Prince Rupert, with the Earl 


of Sandwich, in the command of the fleet. The people received! 


him with that admiration which perſons of high rank derive from 
victory and perſonal courage. The States were filled with con- 
ſternation. Tumults aroſe among the people, which De Wit 
found himſelf obliged to appeaſe with ſome ſacrifice. Several of- 
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ficers were tried, as the authors of the public misfortunes. Some 


were puniſhed with' death, ſome with ignominy. Terror, fac- 


tion, and confuſion, ſtill prevailed. De Wit, who joined valour 


to his qualities as a ſtateſman, reſolved to go on board the 
next fleet in perſon *, and to execute with vigour what he had 
planned with wiſdom. Sandwich, in the mean time, ſtood for 
the coaſt of Holland. De Ruyter was on his return from his 


expedition, and the Engliſh reſolved to intercept him. Upon 


this intelligence, he went round the north of Scotland, and en- 
deavoured to ſteal home by the coaſt of Norway and Denmark. 
A rich fleet from the Mediterranean and the Eaſt Indies took the 
ſame courſe with De Ruyter. Having arrived in the German 


ocean, they heard of the defeat of their fleet ; and they reſolved: 


to take ſhelter, under the protection of the King of Denmark, in 
the port of Bergen in Norway. 


FREDERICK the Third, who then fat with ſome reputation on 
the throne of Denmark, acted, upon this occaſion, a part un- 
worthy of a King. Upon receiving intelligence of the arrival of 
the Dutch Eaſt India fleet in the port of Bergen, he made ſecret 
propoſals to Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy at his court, 


to aſſiſt in delivering them, for a ſhare of the booty, into the 


hands of their enemies. Talbot communicated the offer to Charles, 
who embraced it with joy. Sandwich received orders to repair 
with the fleet to the coaſt of Norway. Upon his arrival, he de- 
tached a ſquadron of men of war, under Sir Thomas Tiddiman, 
to attack the Dutch; who, apprized of the danger, had landed 


their effects, and erected batteries aſhore. The treachery of the 


governor of Bergen, the obſtinacy of the enemy, the various dif- 
faculties to ſurmount, obliged the Engliſh to retire without ſucceſs. 
The King of Denmark, as if aſhamed of his conduct, entered 


into a ſtrict alliance with Charles, through his ambaſſador at Co- 


Le Clerc. 
penhagen; 


CHARLES u. 


penhagen; while the Daniſh reſident in Holland eSiidladed; by 
command, an offenſive treaty with the Dutch. His preſent con- 


duct was as extraordinary as his former treachery. He, however, 


adhered to the latter treaty, and threw all his weight.into the 
feale 'of the States * . 


— 


WIIXI Charles was making preparations for a war with the 
States of Holland, he endeavoured to fortify himſelf with fo- 
xeign alliances. Though the Spaniards deduced their diſgrace 
at Amexial from the valour of the Engliſh auxiliaries, he diſ- 
patched Sir Richard Fanſhaw, as ambaſſador, to gain the friend- 
ſhip of Philip the Fourth. Age and diſeaſe had now added their 


infirmities to the natural weakneſs of Philip. In his eagerneſs to 
reduce Portugal, he neglected to remove from her the ſupport of 
her beſt ally. The loſs of Jamaica and Dunkirk lay ſo heavy on 
the minds- of the Spaniards, that the dangers which threatened: 


the monarchy, the ambition of France, the dying condition of 
their King, the uncomfortable proſpect of the reign of a ſickly 
infant, the laſt male of his family in Spain, were not all ſufficient 


of France. The offer of Charles, to abandon Flanders to conqueſt. 
equalled not, in the mind of Lewis, the power which England 


would acquire by the total reduction of the Dutch. Reſolving to 


_ eſtabliſh a force at ſea, he thought it beſt for his ſcheme to pre- 
ſerve a kind of balance between-the two great maritime. powers. 


* Clarendon, Rapin, ke. 
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* 


to induce then to accept the offer of an alliance with England. 
Neither was Charles more fucceſsful in his negociations in France. 
The mind of Levis was already engaged in the viſionary ſcheme 
of empire, which was long the terror, and afterwards the deriſion 
of Europe. Governing the councils of Holland through the abi- 
lities of De Wit, he had concluded a treaty with the States for a 
partition of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The Lord Hollis, then 
ambaſſador at Paris, failed in all his endeavours to gain the court 
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C ; * P. He, however, either through art or want of deciſion, heſitated 


—— for ſome time; and, when he engaged on the ſide of the States, 


1255 his aid was ſpiritleſs, eluſive, and cold. 45 a 


* 


Biſhop of WaiLsT France and Spain were in vain ſolicited, a new ally * 
Munſter joins | 


the Engliſh, offered ſpontaneouſly his aid in the war. Van Ghalen, Biſhop of 
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A plague. 


Munſter, whoſe territories lay contiguous 40 thoſe of the States, 
ſent a propoſal to the King, to attack his enemies on the German 


ſide. That prelate, by nature reſtleſs and reſolute, added the 


memory of infuries from the Dutch to his own ambition to ſhare in 
their ſpoils.” Though furniſhed with men, he was deſtitute of 


money; and Charles promiſed a ſubſidy, to enable him to take 
the field. With a tumultuary army of fixteen thouſand men, he 


entered the province of Overyſſel, and found little reſiſtance in his 


progreſs. De Wit, ſafe in the aſſurances of France, was in dread 


of no other power; and, neglecting the land-forces, had thrown 
the whole ſtrength of his country into the navy. This ſtorm, 
which roſe ſuddenly, was not deſtined to laſt. The ſubſidy from 
England was not punctually paid. The French ſent a ſmall army 


to the aid of the Dutch. Undiſciplined troops are calculated for 


incurſion, but not for war. The Biſhop, through the rigours of 


winter, carried on his campaign at length he thought proper to 


finiſh the career of his ambition. A peace was concluded; and 
he retired, without doing any benefit iq England, except ſtriking 
a temporary panic among her enemies 


 DuRiNG theſe tranſactions abroad, the nation was viſited by 
a dreadful calamity at home. A peſtilence, which began in May, 
carried off, in the courſe of the year, near eighty thouſand per- 
ſons in the city of London alone. The court, the judges, and all 
who poſſeſſed the means of eſcape, left the town. London be- 
came, in ſome meaſure, a deſert ; the very graſs was ſaid to grow 
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in the middle of Cheapfide*. The plague ſpitad to the country 
with thoſe who fled. Terror and death were every where ſeen. 
The- King retired: to Saliſbury ; the Duke, after his return from 
the fleet, reſided at York. London was left under the direction 
and care of the Duke of Albemarle, who remained in Whitehall, 


and repreſſed, by his authority, the diſtractions which ſprung 


from the calamities of the people. To avoid the peſtilenee, the 
parliament, after two prorogations, aſſembled on the eighth of 
October at Oxford. The commons granted to the King the 
| demanded fupply of twelve hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; 
they preſented the Duke of York with one hundred and twenty 
_ thouſand pounds, as a reward for his valour and conduct. The 
good agreement which ſubſiſted between Charles and his'parlia- 
ment continued; but the public calamities put no ſtop to perſe- 
cution againſt non-conformiſts. / Ins this ſeſſion the famous five- 
mile- act was formed, which prohibited diſſenting teachers from 
coming within five miles of any place where they had preached, 
after the act of oblivion. This bill met with oppoſition ; but it 
paſſed and received the royal aſſent on the chirty-firſt of October, 


when the parliament was prorogued to the e enn of the 


enſuing February 


Tur year 1666 uſhered in an unfavourable proſpect of Engliſh 
affairs. Denmark, gained by a ſubſidy, ſided with Holland; 
France, at the earneſt inſtances of De Wit*', openly eſpouſed her 
cauſe, On the nineteenth of January Lewis iſſued a declaration 
of war; but allowed three months to the Engliſh merchants to 
remove themſelves and their effects from his dominions. Frede- 


rick ſhewed firſt his intentions, by the ſeizure of all their ſhips 


in the Daniſh ports. The regency of Sweden, offended at the 
treaty between the Danes and the States, adhered to Charles in 
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Cc 12 P. their profeſſions of friendſhip &, but they avoided-to engage in the 
L—— War: The preſſure of danger from abroad created unanimity at 
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home. When the King iſſued his declaration againſt France, the 
people, though recent from a dreadful calamity, teſtified their 
reſolution to ſupport him with ſhouts of joy. The maritime 
counties put themſelves in a poſture of defence; and offered the 
continual attendance of their militia in arms. Charles recerved 
their propoſals with thankful expreſſions ; but he would not per- 
mit them to incur the expence. The motives of France were not 
perhaps unknown to the King. He juſtly thought that Lewis 
would not puſh with vigour a war into which he had entered 


only to ſupport the credit of De Wit againſt the faction of the 
family of Orange. Fart: 


THE Queen-mother, who had left England in the preceding 
ſummer, had prevailed with Charles, not to permit the Duke of 
York to hazard his perſon any more in the war. The fleet was 
therefore ſubmitted to the joint command of the Duke-of Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert. The Earl of Sandwich, who had 
cloſed with reputation the ſervice of the preceding year, having 
behaved himſelf irregularly concerning the prizes, was removed ; 
but without diſhonour, He was appointed ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary, in the room of Sir Richard Fanſhaw, to the Queen-regent 
of Spain. The perilous ſituation of England, the new councils 
which might be adoped upon the death of Philip the Fourth, 
induced Charles to renew his negociations at Madrid in the per- 


ſon of Sandwich. The joint admirals received not their com- 


miſſions till their predeceſſor departed on his embaſſy. They 
went on board in the middle of April; but though they were 
both men of indefatigable induſtry, the fleet was not ready to 


ſail till the end of May“. Their force conſiſted of ſeventy- eight 
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ſhips 
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ſhips of the line, with N frigates and ſome fire-thips. They 
ſtood immediately for the coaſt of Holland, and took many prizes; 
but concluding precipitately, from the intelligence which they 
received, that the Dutch were not ready to leave their ports, they 
returned to the Downs 


Lewis, to co-operate with his allies, had given orders to his 
admiral, the Duke of Beaufort, to ſail from Toulon with forty 
ſhips. This force, by the bad intelligence of the miniſtry, was 
ſaid to have already entered the channel. Orders were ſent to 
Prince Rupert, to ſeparate himſelf with twenty ſhips from his 
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colleague, and to make the beſt of his way to intercept and fight 


the French. The Prince with all the natural ardour of his tem- 
per, immediately obeyed ; whilſt Albemarle, with the reſt of the 
fleet, remained in the Downs, The next day after Rupert's de- 
parture, the Duke received certain intelligence, that the Dutch, 
commanded by De Ruyter, with De Wit himſelf on board, had 
come out of their harbours. Oa the firſt of June, at three in the 
morning, he gave orders to weigh; and at ſeven he ſaw the 
Dutch to leeward, to the number of ninety fail, lying at anchor. 
Albemarle, though cool and ſedate in his temper, was ever 
impatient at the ſight of an enemy. Though he called his flag- 
officers together, it was not to aſk their advice, but to give his 
commands, He bore up with a full wind upon the enemy ; who, 
having cut their cables, ſtood out to receive him with ardour o. 


AT two o'clock the engagement began. The Engliſh at firſt 
had the wind, which was ſo high, that they could not carry out 
their lower tiers, whilſt the Dutch ſhips, being bent toward the 
ſide which lay from the Engliſh, could fire their full broadſides. 
Van Tromp, ruſhing furiouſly through the ſquadrons of the 
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enemy, exhibited prodigies of valour. Albemarle, engaged with 


de Ruyter, ſhewed himſelf worthy of his former renown. - The 
Dutch had the advantage in the action of the firſt day. Sir Wil- 


liam Berkley, as vice-admiral, leading the van, was by numbers 
overpowered, his ſhip taken, and he himſelf flain. Sir John 
Harman having diſengaged himſelf from two fire-ſhips, ſunk a 


third; and having ſlain Admiral Evertſon, who bore down upon 


him, retired with his ſhattered veſſel to Harwich. One Dutch 


ſhip was burnt; two admirals ſlain, Three Engliſh ſhips, after 
the loſs of almoſt all their men, were taken by the enemy. 


THOUGH night interrupted the fight, the ardour of neither 
ſide was abated. The Dutch were animated with the hopes of 
conqueſt; the Engliſh were fired with indignation at their not 


being victorious. De Ruyter ſaw his own ſuperiority in point 


of numbers : Albemarle was aſhamed of retiring from an enemy 


whom he had often ſubdued. The whole night was ſpent in 


repairing the maſts and rigging, which the Dutch, by uſing then 
for the firſt time chain-ſhot, had greatly damaged *, At fix of 
the clock the battle began with redoubled fierceneſs ; but when the 
Dutch were upon the point of flying, they were reinforced with 
ſixteen capital ſhips. They renewed with fury the combat. 
Many were ſlain on the fide of the Engliſh ; many of their ſhips 
were diſabled ; Albemarle, however, would yield to nothing but 
the night. Though the Dutch loſt a vice-admiral, though many 
of their ſhips were diſabled, and Van Tromp himſelf obliged 
repeatedly to change his flag, the enemy had greatly the diſad- 
vantage in the action of the ſecond day. The Engliſh had loſt 
no ſhip, but many were ſhattered and in no condition to face 


the enemy with any proſpe& of ſucceſs. Darkneſs had ſcarce 
given them a reſpite from battle *. VEE 
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ALBEMARLE 
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Aland found his fleet ſo much weakened | in this action, 
that he reſolved to take the benefit of the night and retire, The 


vigilance of the enemy, and the ſhattered condition of his ſhips, 


prevented him from executing this deſign. Before day-light 
appeared, he ordered the diſabled ſhips to make all the ſail they 

could, whilſt he himſelf, with a line of battle of ſixteen veſſels, 
brought up the rear. De Ruyter purſued the flight of the 
enemy, yet he could not bring up his fleet within ſhot of the 
Duke till four in the afternoon. Albemarle prepared to renew 
the action, and reſolved to periſh rather than yield. He commu- 
nicated to the Earl of Oſſory, who was then on board, his inten- 
tion to blow up the ſhip rather than to tarniſh his former renown 
by falling into the enemies“ hands. At this inſtant a new fleet 
appeared to the ſouth, crowding toward the Engliſh with all their 
ſails; the mariners, concluding it to be Prince Rupert's ſquadron, 
rent the ſky with their ſhouts. They edged up with ſo much 
eagerneſs towards their friends, that ſeveral of the flag-ſhips ran 
aground on the Galloper ſand. They all, but with great diſſi- 
culty, got off, except the ſhip of Sir George Ayſcough, admiral 
of the White, 'who, with the remains of his crew, was made 
- priſoner by the enemy. Though the miniſtry, apprized of their 
former fatal miſtake, had diſpatched an expreſs te Rupert, it was 
the noiſe of the cannon, which filled all the neighbouring ſeas, 
that brought him back ſo opportunely to his friends. The Prince 
having joined Albemarle, the fleet bore northward ; but in 
endeavouring to clear the ſands, they gave the wind to the enemy. 
Night prevented a renewal of the fight. | 


Ix the morning of the fourth of June, the Engliſh admirals, 
who had refolved to renew the combat, deſcried the enemy three 
leagues to windward. They crowded toward them with all their 
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The Dutch lay with their ſails to the maſt. The ſg 


Bs. ZW began about eight of the clock, with the utmoſt fury on- both 


nr 


Dutch de- 
feated, 


July 25th. 


ſides. The Dutch were eager to retain their advantage, the Eng- 
liſh to retrieve their fame. The victory remained doubtful 
throughout the day. De Ruyter exerted all his {kill, but the two 
admirals were invincible. ' They kept their firſt advantage of the 
wind. They burnt fix ſhips, they ſunk others, and loſt only three. 
The fate of the battle was not, however, decided at ſix at night; 


| when both, as if weary of carnage, gradually ſeparated, and 


haſtened to their reſpective coaſts. Both ſides claimed the vic- 
tory ; both deſerved it, had it depended on valour. Albemarle, 
by his invincible courage, made amends for his eagerneſs ; and 
Rupert, by the timely relief which he brought to his diſtreſſed 


friends, added their love to his former renown. The behaviour 


of the Dutch admirals upon this occaſion was manly, and full of 
heroiſm. De Ruyter and Van Tromp, though mortal enemies 
aſhore, contended at ſea only for fame. The firſt, by ſaving his 
rival from imminent danger, gained over him a victory more to 
be envied, than if he had ruined the deſigns of his whole faction 
at home 


Taz diſabled ſhips were ſent to different ports to refit ; the 
admirals remained on board of their own". Both, men of the 
moſt undaunted intrepidity in action, ſeemed aſhamed to return, 
without victory, to their friends. Their induſtry in preparing 
the fleet was equal to their courage in battle. In four weeks they 
were ready for ſea; but the winds were ſo contrary, or the. wea- 
ther ſo calm, that it was the twenty-fourth of July before they 
came in fight of the enemy. De Ruyter, reinforced by ſome 
ſhips that were ready to ſail for the Baltic, was before them at the 
mouth of the Thames. When the Engliſh appeared, he retreated 
toward the coaſt of Holland; but he was cloſely purſued. Night 
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prevented an action. About ſix the next morning, the Engliſh © WA P. 
found themſelves within two leagues of the enemy. The Dutch Co. 
formed themſelves into a- half-moon, to avoid the fire-ſhips, the 1 
Engliſh having the wind. They hoped, in that way, that | 
either their van or rear, by tacking, might weather a part of the ; 22 
Engliſh fleet. At ten the white ſquadron fell along- ſide of the 
Dutch, and the fire began. The enemy, at eleven, gave way a 
little, but they renewed the action; yet, at one, their whole van 
gave way, and bore up before the wind. De Ruyter's ſhip ſtill 
maintained the fight againſt the Engliſn admirals. The Royal 
Charles, on board of which were the Prince and Duke, was forced 
to quit the line at three to refit, and the Sovereign fell in her 
place, along-ſ{ide of De Ruyter. His fire-ſhip being at length 
ſunk, and his main-top-maſt ſhot down, he bore, at four, into 
his fleet, right before the wind. He diſabled his adverſary in 
ſuch a manner as prevented purſuit. Van Tromp having, at the 
beginning of the action, broke in between the red and the blue, 
maintained, with his wonted obſtinacy, the battle with the latter 
ſquadron. . He alſo was at length forced to give way. Though 
the loſs of the Dutch was not conſiderable, an indiſputed victory 
remained to the Engliſh. They rode in triumph along the coaſt. 
They attacked the iſle of Ulie. They burnt two men of war, and 
one hundred and ſixty merchant-men, that lay in the harbour *. 


THOUGH theſe misfortunes raiſed diſtractions in Holland, De The Dutch 
Ruyter was again ordered to fail. To effect a junction with the 3 0 
French fleet was their principal object, as the only means to gain 
a ſuperiority over the Engliſh. De Ruyter, taking the advan- 
tage of the retreat of the enemy to Southwold Bay, put to ſea. . 
He was purſued by the Englith admirals; but he declined the 
combat, by retiring into a bay near Bulloigne. Lewis the Four- 
teenth, at the earneſt inſtances of De Wit, haſtened forward the 
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w—— allies, or rather afraid that De Wit would fink, from repeated 


1656, 


Fire of 


misfortunes, before the Orange faction. A ſtorm, which forced 


Prince Rupert to St. Helens, ſaved at once both the Dutch and 


the French. Beaufort paſſed the enemy unperceived; but the 
Dutch had recalled their fleet to their ports. The French admiral 


had again the good fortune. to return unſeen. Only two ſhipe, 


who fell in with Sir Thomas Allen, were taken. This ſmall loſs 
gave a pretence to Lewis to lay up his fleet for the year. De Wit 


had ſupported his influence, and the King of France left the ſafety 
of the States to their own arms, | 


TRE ſtorm that protected the Dutch and French from the Eng- 
liſh, promoted a dreadful calamity, which fell on the city of Lon- 
don. On the ſecond of September a fire broke out, at one in the 
morning, in a baker's ſhop in Pudding-lane, near New Fiſh-ſtreet, 
with ſuch violence, that the family eſcaped with the greateſt dif- 
ficulty. The wind was high, the lane narrow, the houſes were 
old and of wood. The flakes, carried forward by the tempeſt, 


 kindled new fires beyond the courſe of the firſt flame, and ſpread 


the devaſtation far and wide. The terror of the people was at 
leaſt equal to their danger, though great. Uproar, confuſion, 
and flight, prevailed. Few thought of ſaving any thing, except 
their lives; none to ſtop the progreſs of the conflagration. The 
morning came, and. the fire increaſed. The alarm had fpread to 
the fartheſt corners of the city; aſſiſtance came from all parts. 


The pipes under the ſtreets were broken up; but, to add to the 
miſchief, the water ſuddenly failed. That part of the city where 


the flames raged was ſupplied with water by the engine at the 
north end of the bridge; but the engine itſelf was burnt down. 


They had recourſe to the pipes of the New River, but they found | 


them dry. The cocks, by ſome accident, were not, though ſuch 
was the practice on Sundays, turned into the city. Diſtruſt, jea- 
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an PO . aigüte the Gs raged with ellen 
fury Of the twenty - fix wards fiftee were burnt down. Four 


hundred ſtreets and lanes, thirteen thouſand' houſts; eighty-nine 


pariſh- churches, were deftroyed*. The King, the Duke, the 
officers of ſtate; the membets of the privy- council, took different 
poſts in the city, to keep order, by their authority, among the 
terrified populace; and to contribute, by their directions, to fur- 
niſh them with relief. Charles was affected beyond meafure at 
this dreadful misfortune *.- Rouſed from his lethargy of pleaſure 

and indolence, he was preſent every where, directing, encou- 
raging) aſſiſting thoſe who laboured to extinguiſh the fire. The 
Duke of York, who. was afterwards accuſed as the author of the 
calamity, . was active in ſtopping; its. progreſs. The wind falling 


in the night of Tueſday, the flames began to decline me. The fire, 


by the blowing up of houſes, ceaſed in many parts; in others it 
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London. 


became extinguiſhed, without any apparent cauſe. On the even- 


ing of Wedneſday it broke out afreſh. in the Inner-Temple; but, 
. by the care of the Duke of York, who held the watch there for 


that night, it was extinguiſhed before day. It is remarkable, that, 
during a calamity ſo terrible, not one life was loſt; and though 


the fields were covered with people, whoſe houſes had been burnt, 
in four days there was ſcaree a perſon to be ſeen. They all found 
ſhelter in the parts of the city which — in 29 


nee villages 5 
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C 1 AP, cabins, which nurſed. fiekneſs and diſeaſe, being, deſtroyed, the 
— new city became airy and healthy. The plague, which formerly 
1666. 

a viſited, at ſtated periods, the capital, has not been heard of for 
more than a century; and other epidemical diſorders have, ever 
fince, become more bounded in their ravages. The King af- 
ſumed a. diſcretionary. power, which the parliament afterwards | 
confirmed, to regulate the rebuilding of the city, and to prevent 
the houſes from being framed of lath and timber. Had he ex : 
tended his care from the materials to the diſpoſition of the houſes, 
London might have taken a more magnificent and convenient 
form. But neither Charles, nor the age in which he lived, had 
formed any perfecł idea of that convenience, at which an advanced 
ſtate. of luxury can only arrive. The opinion that the Papiſts 
burnt the city of London ſuited the jealouſy of the times. Plots; 
conſpiracies, and treaſons, were the terror and diſgrace of that 
ſuſpicious reign. The minds of men were not yet ſettled, from 

the late diverfity of political opinions. The negligence of a diſ- 
ſolute court, the careleſs and even profligate character of the King, 
were more apt to kindle ancient jealouſies, than to lull the people 
into preſent ſecurity. The novelty of the reſtoration of monarchy, 
the ſpecious qualities of the Prince, had loſt a great deal of their 
influence in the progreſs of time; and mankind, as if awakened 
from a dream, began to wonder how ay had been pleaſed. 
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Diſcontents Bur neither the poblie calamities, nor the undeciſive ſtate of 
an expenſive war, had yet raiſed open clamours in the nation 
againſt the meaſures of the crown. The firſt ſymptoms of dif- 

content appeared in the parliament, which, after ſeveral proro- 

gations, met on the twenty-firſt of September. The King, as 

uſual, ſuited his ſpeech to the times. He lamented the late ca- 

lamity; he.magnified the. ſucceſs of his arms; he, in an artful 

manner, demanded a ſupply ©. The houſe of commons, during 
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ing not yet artived. The ſervants of the crown formed a great w——— 


majority of thoſe preſent; and a ſupply was faintly voted”, with- 
out mentioning the funds upon which it was to be charged. 
When ro 1 increaſed, they made profeſſions of Joyalty to 


ot nt any more of the ſupply, they paſſed to other buſineſs. 
They inquired" into che cauſe of the late fire; they ordered in a 
bill for appointing commiſſioners to inſpect the public accounts. 
When any member mentioned the urgent neceſſities of the crown, 
another anſwered by repreſenting the exhauſted ſtate of the na- 
tion. This buſineſs became the ſubject of altercation, rather than 
debate; the ſervants of the crown, who wiſhed to ingratiate 
themſelves with the popular Party, avoiding to bring the matter 
to A mw * | - 


Tux ill-humour in parliament proceeded leſs from a regard for _ — 


the public good, than from the private views of ſome leading 
members. The neceſſities, which threw Charles ſo frequently on 
his commons, rendered the poſſeſſion of their houſe an object of 
ambition. Men ſaw that the road to preferment lay through that 
place; and they began to oppoſe the crown, to render themſelves 
neceſſary to its ſervice. This ſcience, brought ſince to great per- 
fection, was far from being unknown under Charles. The beſt 
ſpeakers among the commons thought themſelves the moſt able to 


govern the nation. They formed into a party, and, to carry for- 


ward their operations with more force, they choſe a head. This 
was the Dukeof Buckingham, who joined lively parts to unequal- 

led profligacy. The pleaſantneſs of his humour and converſation, 
the extravagance and poignancy of his wit, rendered perſons of 
all opinions fond of his company. A quarrel with the favourite 
miſtreſs, which drove him from the "ny 8 6 made him a 
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C 14 P. fit leader for a party who oppoſed. the court. He knew the Sy 
—— ncrable fide of Charles, from being acquainted with his-ſecret aas 
* of profuſion; and from him, probably, roſe the . of ; 
an examination into the * accounts. 


A ſopply Norwirnsranpine this combination among the waking 
grante®* members, the majority of the commons had not changed their 
former affections for the King. The oppobition: were as unwil- 
ling to bring the buſineſs of the ſupply to a deciſion, as the ſer- 
vants of the crown. To defer it was to gain a point. The at- 
tention of the houſe was called to a matter which engaged their 
paſſions. A bill was brought in to prevent the importation of 
Iriſh catile “; and the debates upon it, through ſome of thoſe 
ſtrange humours to which popular aſſemblies are frequently liable, 
grew to a warmth which precluded all other fubjects. A differ- 
ence "Hh the lords was added to the turbulence among the com- 
mons”. The bill at length paſſed both houſes ; and, when the 
King came to give his afſent, on the eighteenth-of January, he 
ſpoke to the commons concerning their promiſed ſupply with that 
firmneſs which he could, upon occaſions, aſſume. They retired 
to their houſe, and paſſed the bill of ſupply, which was preſented 
| for the royal aſſent on the eighth of February; and then the par- 
liament was prorogued to the tenth of October. The bill for 
inſpecting the public accounts was dropt in the houſe of lords. 


The fleet laid TIE ſupply granted by the commons, with ſo much reluctance, 

We was inadequate for carrying on the war with vigour. The King 
himſelf, and almoſt all his ſervants, were inclined to a peace; but 
how to obtain it with honour, was. difficult to be conceived. 
Southampton was the firſt who propoſed to lay up the firſt and 
ſecond rates; and to act, to avoid expence, upon the defenſive. 
Albemarle joined the lord treaſurer's opinion, and adviſed to weary 
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tie Dusch wut of -patiencs, by incommoding their trade. The 
Duke of Vork oppoſed this ſcheme. He thought that the mea- 
ſure would have a contrary effect. The ſucceſs of the laſt year, 
ſaid he, was more ſpecious than ſolid; the Engliſh having loſt 
ten and the Dutch only two men of war. The chief advantage,” 
he continued, which had been derived from the battles with the 


enemy, was the panic which the Engliſh valour had truck into 
the Duteh ſeamen; who, being convinced of their own inability 
to refiſt them with equal numbers, would ſcarce be induced to go 


on board the fleet. The laying up of the great ſhips,” he af - 
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firmed, would remove the terror of the enemy, make them 


maſters of the ſea, and place them in a capacity to inſult the 


coaſt. He preſented a plan to the council, by which it ap- 
peared, that, with good huſbandry, the whole fleet might be 


fitted out for ſervice; and he aſſured them, that their preſent 


project, though it might fave a little money to the King, would 
become burdenſome to the people, by obliging them to keep the 
militia in arms and pay during the ſummer. The Duke's argu- 
ments were over- ruled in council. His father-in-law, the chan- 


cellor, deſerted him upon this occaſion ®. They laid up the capital | 


Ake ann the nation was left open to int. 


Trovcn the chief ſucceſs of the war had been on the ae of Steps toward 


England, the King, from his natural indolenoe and want of am- 


a peace. 


bition, -withed for peace, before the parſimony of parliament 


had rendered it neceſſary . Having, in the month of Septem- 
ber, ſent to Holland for the body of Sir William Berkley, he in- 
finuated, but in à diſtant manner, his inclination to put an end 
to differences upon reaſonable terms. The Dutch, though their 
credit-remained entire, were afraid of a failure in their reſources, 
by the almoſt total obſtruftion of their trade by the Engliſh navy. 
In their anfwer to the letter of Charles, they offered one of two 
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29 


Diſgrace 


ſides, or each party retain what they now poſſeſſed. Charles in 
expectation of -a large ſupply from parliament, : hopetl' to compel 
his enemies to more advantageous terms. When that failed, he 
began to liſten to a renewal of the ſame propoſals. The Dutch, 
on the ſeventeenth of January, wrote a letter to the King. 
They wiſhed for a conference, and they named London for hold- 
ing it; provided the two crowned heads, who were their allies in 


the war, ſhould agree to a circumſtance that might appear humi- 


liating. The King, to obviate objections, named the Hague. 
At length, after ſome negoaiations with the court of France, Breda 
was fixed upon by all parues. The conference was to have been 


opened on the tenth of May. The Engliſh commiſſioners, the 


Lord Hollis and Henry Coventry, arrived not till the twentieth, 
Sweden, as mediator, was repreſented by two ambaſſadors, Fleming 
and Coet. France, Denmark, and the States, ſent their commiſ- 
ſioners; and the conference was opened with „ reaſonable 
proſpect of a ſpeedy and happy concluſion. 


DisppTEs concerning the ceſſion of the iſland of Polerone 
having protracted the negociations , the Dutch, who had refuſed 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, endeavoured to retrieve the honour they had 
loſt at ſea, by inſulting the Engliſh in their own ports. The 
laying up of the capital ſhips, to ſave money, was no ſecret to the 
States. They fitted out their fleet. De Ruyter appeared at the 
mouth of the Thames. He took Sheerneſs, ill fortified, and 
worſe defended. A ſquadron, under Van Ghent, advanced with 
a leading wind up the Medway, on the tenth of June. He broke 
the chain, deſtroyed ſeven ſhips of war at Chatham, and carried 
away the Charles, a firſt-rate*%, The conſternation was great, 
but ſcarce equal to the general indignation. - The reputed lords of 
the ocean ſaw themſelves inſulted, and their navy deſtroyed in 


© D*Eftrades. ” Clarendon, James II. 16659, 
their 
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their gs Men exclaimed againſt the ſhameful negli- 


avarice of the King; who, to ſecrete a” pitiful ſum, left his ki og- 
dom defenceleſs againſt danger, and expoſed to inſult and diſgrace. 
The enemy hovered near Chatham for ſeverat days; and every 
tide furniſhed them with a freſh opportunity of triumph. The 


Duke of Albemarle exerted in vain his conduct and fkill. The 


negligence of the Crown had extended to all its meaneſt ſervants. 
Diſobedience, cowardice, and rapacity prevailed in every depart- 
ment; and that more miſchief was not done, proeeeded leſs from 
any vigilance 1 1n * ene mae: am d want t of SL 2 e 
BRA 7 1 20 2 ft | 


Taz city * Iban A the Duteh operation at cba 
was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation. The enemy were ex- 
pected at London · bridge. The timid left the town! Confuſion 
prevailed among thoſe who remained. The militia was raiſed; 
Nine ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, five at Blackwall. Batteries 
were raiſed on the banks of the river. The train-bands themſelves 
took the. field. Fheſe precautions were, however, unneceſſary. 
The difficult navigation of the Thames, prevented De Ruyter 
from endeavouxing to advance, more than any force prepared by 
the Engliſh. He failed weſtward along the coaſt. He attempted 


Portſmouth, Torbay, and Plymouth in vain. He returned again 
to the Thames. The ſame conſternation was renewed. An en- 


counter happened between Sir Edward Spragge and the enemy, 
in the mouth of the river. Little damage was done on either ſide. 


Spragge. retired to Graveſend, De Ruyter failed again to the weft. 
The Dutch, during the whole month of June and the greateſt 
part of July, rode triumphant in the channel. The treaty of 
peace being at length ſigned, on the. twenty-firſt of the latter 
month, De Ruyter put an end to hoſtilities and returned to Hol- 
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1Dontns: tt ring which the Dutch Heet f- the > wat 
Charles levied ſuddenly a body of twelve thouſand men; ant to 
provide againſt the worſt, ordered the parliament to aſſemble, on 


the-twenty-fifth of July. The peace, with the three hoftile 
powers, being concluded before they met, he diſmiſſed” them, 
with a ſhort ſpeech; having perceived, that the ill humour which 
had become apparent in the late ſeſſion, was increaſed by the 


diſgrace at Chatham. The only vote paſſed by the commons, 
was an addreſs; for diſbanding the army; with which che King, 


in his ſpeech at the prorogation, promiſed to comply. Thus 


ended the firſt war of Charles, begun through jealouſy more than 
injury; and which, though carried on with ſome glory, termi- 


nated in diſgrace. Though the Dutch were nominally joined by 


two crowned heads, they derived little aſſiſtance from either: 
They were ſupported merely by their own reſources, and the 
enterprizing genius of their miniſter, De Wit. A ſubſidy procured 
for them the friendſhip! of Denmark; they owed the name of 
France, in the war, to the influence of the penfionary with Lewis 
the Fourteenth. Neither of the two Kings had any quarreF with 
England; and they had no differences to ſettle by treaty. To 
forget the paſt was to be .reconciled with Denmark ; and France, 
by putting a part of the iſland of St. Chriſtophers again in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh, removed every pretence of future conteſt. 
The ambition of Lewis being turned to another quarter, he found 


it convenient to ſecure the acquieſcenee, if not the friendſhip, of 


* Journals, 


Charles, 


Wo. © HARLES II. 


Charles. This was the cauſe of his languor in the war, as well as 


of the facility with which he was induced to conclude the peace. 

Tu national kappinefs, which began with the Reſtoration, 
ſeems to have terminated with the Dutch war. The careleſſneſs 
of the King, the diſtreſs brought upon the crown by extravagance, 
the diſgrace thrown upon the kingdom by the want of a proper 


proteQtion from government, raiſed the jealouſy of the people, 


and, in ſome degree, provoked their reſentment. To theſe, 
Charles had only to oppoſe ſome amiable qualities; and that irre- 
ſiſtible popularity in his manner, which ſupported him with the 
vulgar, in his worſt meaſures. Men of ſenſe and virtue, who 
knew his abilities, were offended at his not exerting them with 
vigour. The lovers of monarchy were chagrined at a negligence, 
which undermined his authority; and his beſt friends, the popu- 


lace, transferred the blame of the late misfortunes from their Prince 


to his ſervants. Theſe diſcontents, however, exhibited no ſymp- 
toms of violence. The calamities of fire, peſtilence, and, in the 
end, an inglorious war, were not capable to alienate the affections 
of the people from a prince, whole very vices were popular. His 
gallantry was conſtrued inte ſpirit, his want of oeconomy into 
generoſity. The vulgar, ever fond of royalty, forgot a thouſand 
errors, in the flattering familiarity of their Sovereign. 


Tux popularity which Charles poſſeſſed in his private capacity, 
was not now ſufficient to reconcile even the vulgar to his public 


conduct. He perceived, that to regain the confidence of the na- 


tion, he muſt aſſume an appearance of changing his meaſures. He 
knew that a ſacrifice muſt be made, and that a miniſter is the moſt 
grateful offering to an offended people. The Earl of Clarendon, 
though he had loſt a part of the confidence of the Sovereign, was 
conſidered by the nation as the leader in all his councils; and he 
was now become as diſagreeable to Charles, as he was hated by 
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ſubject to weakneſſes, which by their magnitude bordered upon 
vices. To the ſeverity of his manners he added a paſſionate diſ- 
poſition, which frequently converted his beſt friends into his worſt 
enemies. In bufineſs he was ſometimes trifling, always dilatory ; 
and he often forgot to act, in the pleaſute which he derived from 
diſquiſition and argument. His love of virtue was tarniſhed with 
a ſcrupulous adherence to forms, Which bore the appearance of 
moral prudery. His good ſenſe yielded too often to the vehemence 
of his temper; and, as he was ſeldom wrong in his judgment, 
he could not bear contradiction with any degree of patience. 
Though he cannot be accuſed of injuſtice, his violent expreſſions 
againſt his enemies might be conſtrued into a diſpoſition toward 


revenge; whilſt his extravagant praiſe of his friends, brought 


frequently in queſtion his judgment of character. In the moſt 
favourable view, he was rather a good than an amiable man; 
more moderate in his temper than humble in his deportment. 


In his public capacity he exhibited abilities, though it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he deſerves the character of a great 
miniſter. Confined in his general view of affairs, he ſeems to 
have carried too much of the narrowneſs of his profeſſion. into 
the great line of public buſineſs; and to form his conduct upon 
his own early prejudices, more than upon an immediate view of 
the Nate of the nation. Though faithful to his maſter, he per- 


_ ceived not his diſtant intereſts ; and he ſacrificed, for preſent con- 


venience, his future political happineſs. The moſt: unpopular 
meaſures of the early part of this reign were either originally pro. 
poſed, or afterwards proſecuted with ardour by Clarendon ; yet 
even theſe proceeded from an error in judgment, more than from 
deſign. He adviſed the King to retain a numerous guard for his 
perſon". The fale of Dunkirk, propoſed firſt by his intimate 


: North's Examen. p. 455. James II. 1661, 
friend, 
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friend, Southampton, was managed by Rim and after watds de- 
fended'. Though perhaps he was not the firſt who fuggeſted the 


match with the danghter of Portugal, he ſupported, againſt all 


oppoſition, that unfortunate meaſure; and brought, as his ſon- 


in-law affirms, a Queen 6f his own chooflüg to England”. His 


zeal for the Church of England, combining with his memory of 
the political delinquency. of the ſectaries, formed thoſe intolerant 
laws which diſturbed the repofe of the kingdom. The unfortu- 
nate reſolution of laying up the fleet, may be carried by impli- 
cation to the account of Clarendon. It was propoſed by South- 
amptonꝰ, who, though a man of parts himfelf, was known, from 
his indolence, to be guided in his opinions by the chancellor. He 
was, upon the whole, a reſpectable miniſter and a man of inte- 
grity. To an unwearied application, he joined a conſtancy which 
approached to firmneſs; and though a zealous aſſertor of the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, he made few encroachments upon the 
liberties of the ſubject, as they were then defined, 


Thovo Clareridon's ungracious manner was ſo contrary to 
the diſpoſition of the King, the Iatter long ſacrificed his feelings 
to his convenience. He permitted his miniſter to rail at his vices, 
for furniſhing him with leiſure to follow his pleaſures. The 
whole weight of the ſtate lay chiefly on his ſhoulders ; and an old 
ſervant derived a kind of right to be familiar, from his fidelity. 
The intemperate rage of a miſtreſs, the artful machinations of her 
deſigning creatures, would have little weight with Charles, had 
his miniſter retained the power of ſerving him with effect. But 
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Clarendon had loſt the confidence of the people ; and he probably 


never poſſeſſed the fincere love of his Prince, The power of 
being uſeful being ended with the chancellor, the King ceaſed to be 
grateful. In falling down with the ſtream of public opinion, he 
found that he could indulge his own private reſentment. The 


* Clarendon's life. y James II, 1662, * Ibid, 1667. 
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many againſt him, urged the King to remove him, with all their 
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enemies of Clarendon, and envy as well as his manner had raiſes 


addreſs. The Duke of Buckingham, who. had, ſome months be- 
fore, fallen. under the diſpleaſure of Charles, was now permitted: 


to appear. at court; and he aſcribed. his late misfortunes to the 


chancellor. With all the force of his poignant wit, he had 
long endeavoured to render the miniſter ridiculous in the eyes 
of his Sovereign; and what contributed ſtill more to the ſucceſs 
of his purpoſe, he promiſed for the future good humour of the 
commons, ſhould his enemy be diveſted of his employment. 
Buckingham's influence on the meaſures of the houſe in the laſt 


ſeſſion, ſtampt more credit on his promiſe, than any opinion of 
his veracity. | 


CHARLES having come to the reſolution - of removing the 
chancellor, obſerved a degree. of delicacy with regard to his fall. 
He ſent him a meſſage by the Duke of York, on the twenty-ſixth 
of Auguſt, that the neceſſity of his affairs, and not any diſſatiſ- 
faction, obliged him to require his reſignation *. The heſitation 
of the chancellor irritated the King; and he ſent ſecretary Mor- 
rice, on the thirtieth, with poſitive orders. to receive the ſeal *, 
The parliament having met, on the tenth of October, the King 
ſpoke but little, in perſon ®. Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the lord- 
keeper, enlarged upon the late prorogation, the peace, and the 
ſtate of the public accounts. He recommended an examination of 
the latter to the commons ; he promiſed to both houſes, in the 
name of the King, that all juſt grievances ſhould be redreſſed. 
The commons, on the fourteenth, voted an. addreſs of thanks to 


the King, „for diſbanding the late raiſed forces, for turning the 


Papiſts out of his guards, and more eſpecially, for diſmiſſing 
the Earl of Clarendon from the exerciſe of public truſt and employ- 
ment. | 


= James II. 1667, o Clarendon's life. © Journals of the Lords, 
4 Journals, : 
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CHARLES I. 

Tux King, with too much readineſs, made anſwer, © that he 
would never employ the late chancellor in any public affairs.” 
He even indecently interfered in the debates of the houſe, to 
throw diſgrace on the fallen miniſter. He ordered his ſervants to 
let it be known, that he expected to be thanked for diſmiſſing 
Clarendon; whilſt the latter charged his friends not to oppole the 
motion, being reſolved that none of his private concerns ſhould. 
diſturb the King's affairs. The ſame conduct was uſed by both 
in the upper houſe, when the Lords were moved to join in the 
addreſs of the commons. - The vote would not have paſſed, had 
not the Duke of York and ſeveral peers withdrawn, that no ob- 
ſtruction might be given to the declared wiſh of the King.. On 


the twenty- ſixth of October, Clarendon was accuſed to the com- 


mons, by Mr. Seymour; and a committee appointed to conſider 
of proceedings and precedents. Seventeen articles of accuſation 
were preſented to the houſe, on the ſixth of November. He was 
charged with deſigning to govern the kingdom by a ſtanding 
army ; of correſponding. with Cromwell, ſelling of Dunkirk, for 
arbitrary and illegal impriſonments, extorting ſums of money ille- 
gally, procuring exorbitant grants for himſelf and his relations; 
and of betraying the King's councils to his enemies *. 


THovGH ſome of the articles had a kind of foundation in fact, 
others were either frivolous or unjuſt. Clarendon adviſed the 
raiſing a proper guard for the King's perſon. But Charles him- 
; ſelf declared, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to the Duke of York, 
that he had never given his advice to govern. by a ſtanding army *. 
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His concern in the ſale of Dunkirk is not to be denied. But there 


is no reaſon to believe, that he derived any advantage to himſelf 
from the meaſure; and it is even doubtful, whether the ſale of 


the place was any real detriment to. the nation. Sir Richard 
Greenville and Sir Robert Long, during the King's exile, had 
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9 A P. accuſed Sir Edward Hyde of paying a ſecret viſit to Cromwell, 
and receiving a penſion for intelligence. The accuſation. was 
founded upon the faith of a chambermaid, who alleged that ſhe 
ted Hyde one morning to the Protector's bed-room *®. This 
vague report was rejected without examination by Charles; and 
though his accuſers endeavoured to corroborate their aſſertions by 
the affluence in which Hyde and his family lived abroad, the 

tale is too improbable to be believed. Of arbitrary impriſon- 
ments he may with ſome juſtice be accuſed. His enemies ac- 
quired popularity by releaſing, after his fall, ſome old officers a 
whom he had kept in priſon for ſeveral years, more to prevent 
their future plots, than from any proof of their prior guilt *. 


He is im- Uro the foundation of theſe articles the commons, on the 
panic, 8 twelfth of November, ſent up to the lords a general charge of 
treaſon againſt Clarendon, by the 7 of Mr. Seymour. They 

deſired their lordſhips to ſequeſter him from parliament and to 

commit him to ſafe cuſtody till they ſhould exhibit the articles of 

their charge. The lords refuſed the demands of the commons; 

looking upon a general accuſation as a mere clamour. The com- 

mons flew into the utmoſt fury. A breach was made between 

the houſes. The King interfered in vain. He was obliged to 

apply to Clarendon, to remove himſelf from the kingdom, to 

appeaſe their rage. He obeyed; and wrote an apology from 

Calais, at which the lords took offence: they ſent down a bill for 

his baniſhment to the commons; and though it was diſliked for 

bil | different reaſons, both by his friends and his enemies, it paſſed at 
11 length, and received the royal aſſent. The conduct of Charles, 
| during the whole proſecution, did little honour to his gratitude, 
But jealouſies of a new kind are ſaid to have joined their force to 


0 | his former prejudices. Buckingham and others inſinuated, that IH 
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daughter, to attempt ſome violent meaſure. 
or apprehenſive of the riſing heats in the houſe of commons, the 


CHARLES u. 


he was in danger, by permitting the Duke of York to have his 


own guards to wait upon himſelf at Whitehall. They affirmed, 
that the Duke might be prevailed upon, by Clareridon and his 
Alarmed at this tale, 


King ordered Clarendon to withdraw. The latter communicated 


his reſolution of obeying to the Duke, who was juſt recovering 


from the ſmall-pox. The Duke had laboured under that diſorder 
during the perſecution of his father-in-law ; ſo that he could nei- 


ther counteract the malice of his enemies, nor give any eſſential 


e to his friends. 


Tux commons, prior to the impeachment of Clarendon, made 
ſome progreſs in examining the cauſes of the misfortunes in the 
late war. The facrifice of a miniſter to the public jealouſy cooled 
their reſentment, though it put not an end to their inquiry. On 
the nineteenth of December they adjourned themſelves, by the 
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King's command, to the ſixth of February. Charles, before 


Bennet, now Lord Arlington, and Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the 
lord-keeper, were his oſtenſible miniſters ; Buckingham and 
Briſtol adviſed him behind the curtain. The treaſury, fince the 
death of Southampton, in the month of May, was in eommiſſion 
under men of abilities, though, except the Duke of Albemarle, 
of no high reputation. Lord Aſhley was Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer; Sir William Coventry, Sir John Duncomb, and Sir 


Thomas Clifford, were inferior commiſſioners. Coventry, a man 
of parts, in an avowed oppoſition to Clarendon, had reſigned his 
office of ſecretary to the Duke of York. Duncomb was a country 
gentleman of ſome nate; Clifford, a man of violent abilities, poſ- 
ſeſſing weight in parliament, but a known papiſt. No ſooner was 


= James II. 1667. Journals. * James II. 1667, 


their receſs, had filled the different departments. Sir Henry 
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of the chief power. Coventry, as the moſt able, was the beſt 
qualified for the office of miaiſter, but not of, ſufficient name 
for ſo high a character. Buckingham and Arlington joined 
againſt him, then quarrelled among themſelves. The firſt 
carried all the profligacy of his private life into his politics; 


the latter, cunning by nature, was timid, though full of 


pride 105 e 

To gain the favour of the nation by acts of popularity employed 
the firſt attention of the King and his miniſters. They releaſed 
Wildman, Salmon, Creed, Brown, and others, whom Clarendon 
had kept cloſe priſoners, on account of their republican principles 
and their great credit and influence with the difbanded officers 
and ſoldiers *, They extended their attention to foreign affairs, 
and formed the triple league, the moſt approved meaſure of this 
reign. The ambition which Lewis the Fourteenth exhibited 
through the reſt of his life, had broken out into an act of unjuſti- 
fiable violence in the preceding ſummer. Induced by the condition 
of Spain, feeble in her reſources, and weakened ſtill more by the 
government of a minor, he fell with an army into Flanders, and 
took the moſt of the principal towns, then deſtitute of garriſons, 
and totally unprovided with the means of defence. By claiming 
a part of Flanders in right of his wife, he added inſult to injuſtice. 
Though he had ſolemnly renounced, by the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
all pretenſions to every part of the Spaniſh monarchy, though 
Charles the Second, the indiſputed heir of the whole, ſat upon 


the throne, he alleged, that by the ancient cuſtom of ſome parts 


of Brabant, his wife, as being of the firſt marriage, poſſeſſed a 

right to a conſiderable portion of the Spaniſh Netherlands, to the 

excluſion of her brother. He followed this falſe reaſoning with 
James II. 1667. 2 Ibid, | 
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nes to a degree of : vanity which the world as well as him- Charader of 
elf miſtook for the love of glory, added qualities fit to dazzle a — 
nation leſs fond than the French of their monarchs. To a grace- 
fulneſs of perſon that gave luſtre to his high ſtation, he joined 
an affability which' enchaiited his ſubjects. Though remarkable, 
neither for the generoſity of his conduct, nor an extenſive libe- 
rality of ſentiment, he could act the part of a complete gentleman, 
a; ſcience too often little ſtudied by perſons born to wear a crown. 
Specious/in his conduct, and poſſeſſed of abilities ſufficient to con- 
ceal his'want of great parts, he was reſpected where he was not 
admired. His | politeneſs of carriage paſſed for humanity. of 
diſpoſition ;'- his : reſerve 'in buſineſs was conſtrued into pru- 
dence; his love of pomp aſcribed to dignity of mind. He was 
however more fit to repreſent a magnificent king in theory, than 
to act the part of a great monatch in practice. To conceal the 
defects of his real character, to hold forth a favourable image of 
himſelf to the world, employed his ſtudy and comprehended all his 
views. He followed pleaſure from faſhion more than from ap- 
petite. He applied to buſineſs to acquire i importance rather than 
from motives of utility. Vanity was his ruling paſſion; and 
what is deemed a vice in the reſt of mankind, became in him 
a virtue. literate himſelf, he was an encourager of letters ; and 
with no great talents for the field, he formed generals and 
improved the art of war. | Superſtition, the inſeparable companion 
of the weak and timid, diſgraced his ſpecious qualities, and ren- 
dered even his perſonal courage ſuſpected. It was that feeble- 
neſs of mind which induced him to ſanckify with matrimony the 
frigid arms of a woman of fifty; and to kiſs the image of the 
Virgin at the whiftling'of a cannon-ball. But theſe were the 
weakneſſes of a more advanced period of his te: Eewis, upon 
Vor. I. Bt the 
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the whole, was as ſingular in his fate as he vs in his charucter. 
In his youth. he was the admiration, in his-riper years the terror, 
in his old age the contempt, of Europe. His ambition ruined his 
country, even when he extended its limits; and France, ſwelled 
by his councils into a bloated. OO? has — evet ſince 
under an iwer fg, i r earn ewo'atnd 10:27 m 
2e ti uta deer u nba atm 
| Tuoven che E 4 of Lewis. was apt aelcrilated co-eftablih 
on a permanent foundation the power of Frande, it was well 
ſuited to her teinporary glory. With that convenient inattention 
to juſtice, which ambition has introduced into the policy of princes, 
he poſſeſſed reſources, much ſuperior to (thoſe of the other powers 
of Europe. His extenſive dominions, favoured with a fruitful 
{oil and a good elimate, had nifen in à few years to a high degree 
of proſperity, through the induſtry of the inhabitants, under the 
peaceable couneils of Cardinal Mazarin. An ample revenue, a 


Lewis; while the neighbouring Rates had either fallen from their 
former conſequence, or had not yet arrived at the ſtrength, which 
they have ſince acquired. The Dutch, who had derived their 
independence from the protection of France and England, had 
thrown the whole force of their ſtate into their navy. England, 
jealous of her native ſovereigns, had not yet furniſhed herſelf 
with a ſtanding army, to ſtop the ambitious projects of foreign 
princes. The latter, however, retained her ancient animoſity 
againſt France; and the former choſe to forget former favours in 
their preſent ſafety. Lewis had added a haughtineſs of conduct 
toward his neighbours to his opinion of the ſuperiority of his own 
force; and he contrived: to kindle indignation beyond the limits 
to which he had extended injuries. He extorted from Spain a 
precedency in dignity before he invaded, her territories; he dif. 
puted the honours of the flag with the King of England; he 
reduced the Pope into an abject dependence, under colour of 
ſatisfaction for a trivial affront. 
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Tus treaty of Brkda was Haſtenled to 4 Eönclülten, 'by ihe j jea- HAF. 

loufy raiſed in the buch and Ent, throug i the füdden irrpp- 

ion of Lewis into the heart of Flanders. Charles, occupied by Ds 
the fears of tumults at home, in conſequence of the diſgrace which alliance: 

cloſed the war, had neither leiſure nor FO to look be yond the 

limits of his own dominions. The removal of Clarendon, 12 eſta- 

bliſhment of new councils, and the heats in parliament, ſucceeded 

to the apprehenſions which the apparent diſguſt of the nation had 

raiſed in the mind of the King. The States had ſcarce extricated 

themſelves from a war with England; they were 1 in alliance with 

France; and divided into fuctions at home. The times were 

opportune for the ambition of Lewis. He dreaded nothing from 

che careleſs councils of Charles; he hoped every thing from the 

attachment of De Wit. But the firſt Was offended at the cold. 

neſs with which Lewis received is propofals for à cloſe con- 


nexion with — — nd the latter loft His averſion to the Oran ge 
. the aſtoniſhment of Ev- 


England made the firſt motion for a beate! of confederacy to Pre. 
ſcribe bounds-to the conqueſts of France. On the firſt of January 
it was reſolved in council, to enter into a ſtrict alliance with the 
States of Holland. Sir William Temple, the Engliſh reſident, 
at Bruflels, was ordered to proceed to the Hague; and ſuch was 
the eagerneſs of De Wit, in a meaſure which ſo much concerned 


his country, that the treaty was ſigned on the twenty · third of 


January. Room was left for the acceſſion of Sweden as a prin- 
cipal, which G was 8 ſoon obtained. © 


Dx WIr i is ſaid to have been the dupe of Charles i in a meaſure,. hs ds 
which loſes much of its reputation when the motives. are known. chat treaty. 


The el yon all his good nt was vain of his own, 
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abilities; and proud of the ſocerſt Gf his poliey- He ſpoke fre 


quetitly of the advantages which. he had obtained over England; 


and of the neceſſity to which he Had reduced Sweden and Den- 
mark to conelude and preſerve peace. To mortify Lewis the 
Fourteenth was only wanting to his ambition He had derived 
much of his impertanee with his own countrymen from his 
connexion with the French nation. But he now ſeriouſiy dread- 
ed the power of that kingdom, and the ambition of its ſovereign. 
Charles had, upon various grounds, entertained an animoſity 
againſt the penſionary; and he was determined to ruin him, by 
detaching him from France. He reſolved, therefore, to attack him 
through the channel of his vanity. + He befeeched him, through 
his ambaſſador, to give his advice upon every occaſion, without 
even the ceremony of being aſked, concerning the conduct which 
England ought to obſerve in the affairs of Europe. De Wit was 
flattered by theſe eondeſeenſions. He believed that Charles Was 


ſincere. He ſuffered himſelf to be detached from France by: the 


triple league ; and having loſt, ſoon after, his conſequence with 
his countrymen, became an eaſy victim to the faction of the 
Prince of Orange. The advice, by which the King gf England 
ſeems to have profited, came originally from Gourville; Who ſays, 
in his Memoirs, that he communicated it to the Lord Hollis, 


when that nobleman was employed -in concluding the peace of 
Breda . 


Tur King of France, at the cloſe of the eaſy campaign, which 
placed the ſtrong holds of Flanders in his hands, had, at the. 1 in- 
ſtances of the States of Holland, agreed to a truce with Spain to 
the end of March. He left to the Queen-regent her choice of 


two alternatives, to ſerve as a foundation for a treaty of peace: 
Either to yield to him the places taken by his arms, or the dutehy 


of Luxembourg. The court of Spain was in no haſte to cloſe with 


+ Mem, de Gourville, tom. ii, p. 1114. DEAndes, 1668. 
te | either 
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in cheir ſenſe of -the injuſtice of Lewis. To force Spain into a 
peace, was as much the object of the triple alliance, as to put 
bounds to the conqueſts of Franee. The contracting powers 
agreed to adhere to. the alternatives offered by Lewis, and to join 
their forces againſt either of the crowns that ſhould remain re- 
fractory. Lewis, under a pretenee of enforcing the peace, en- 

tered: Franche Comte in the month of February, and ſubdued the 
whole province in a few days. The r at length 
agreed to the firſt alternative offered by France. A congreſs was 
held at Alx- la- Chapelle, The plenipotentiaries of all the powers 
met at that place; and a treaty was, figned on the ſecond of May, 
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which annexed to the crown of France all che conqueſts made ad | 


its arms 1n the MES campaign. 

25 15 K | 41>, 04 
WRIIST Charles pin an end to the war in Flanders by the 

triple league, he procured a peace for Portugal, by his negocia- 

tions at the court of Madrid”, The efforts of Spain againſt the 

Portugueſe: had languiſhed ever ſince the death of Philip the 


Peace be- 
tween Spain 
and Portugal. 


Fourth, whoſe reſentment for his frequent diſappointments had 


induced him to perſevere in an unſucceſsful war. The councils 
of Portugal had acquired vigour by an extraordinary revolution, 
which threw the feeble Alphonſo from his throne into a priſon. 
That unfortunate prince, more profligate than wicked, had of- 
fended the nation by low buffoonry, and by ſuffering himſelf to 
be governed by the mean companions of his pleaſures?. "His wife, 


a daughter of the Duke of Nemours, ſtruck with the perſon of 


his brother, Don Pedro, forſook his bed; and accuſed him of de- 
bility of body as well as of mind. She fled to a monaſtery. She 
threw herſelf under the protection of the church. She ſued for a 


dinorce. A N ſeized ths fn Rd! his water 
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was declared regent in an aſſembly of the fora whilſt he himſelf 
- Iain in the illand of Tercera. Don Pedro, a prince of 
abilities, was preparing to aſſert the independence of his country 
by. the ſword, when. it was eſtabliſhed on a ſudden by treaty. 
Spain, oppreſſed by accumulated misfortunes, deſcended from her 
ſtatelineſs; and owned. the ipdependence of Portugal, after, a 
ruinous war of near thirty years. „J 


Tux civil affairs of Scotland were e managed with preciſion, while 
diſorder and oppreſſion prevailed in her religious concerns. The 
fanaticiſm of the vulgar, many of whom till adhered to the co- 
venant, inflamed by the folly of Archbiſhop Sharpe, broke out 
in tumults and confuſions, which were ſuppreſſed by means at 
once impolitic and inhuman. The violence which appeared in 
the Engliſh parliament againſt conventicles was adopted by that 
of Scotland; and was productive of more miſchief, as the north- 
ern ſectaries were more obſtinate. A high commiſſion was inſti- 
tuted, for executing the rigorous laws againſt the Preſbyterians, 
and for the management of religious affairs. The civil power 
enforced by its authority the decrees of this court of inquiſition. 
A military force was let looſe on an unarmed multitude, whoſe 
only crime was enthuſiaſm. Thoſe unfortunate perſons, who 
from ſcruples of conſcience avoided to be preſent at the worſhip 
eſtabliſhed by law, were fined at diſcretion by the commander. of 
the troops; and theſe mulcts were levied with all the rigours of 


military execution. Religious perſecution, when not carried to 


an extreme, which ſubdues all the paſſions of the ſoul under the 
dominion, of fear, defeats its own purpoſe. The people, in- 
flamed by oppreſſion, roſe in the weſtern counties. They aſſem- 
bled at Lanerk. They renewed the covenant. They publiſhed 
a declaration, which, however, contained nothing againſt the 
King's authority. IIl- armed, and worſe conducted, the inſur- 
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rather than a battle, were defeated at the Pentland hills, on the —— 1 


twenty- eighth of November, 1666. The ſeverities which follow 
unſucceſsful inſurrections were extended to an unuſual degree by 
the violence of Sharpe. The lenity of the King, at lengtb, put 
a ſtop to the rigours of the church. He expreſsly ordered to ſet 
at liberty thoſe who ſhould only promiſe to obey the laws; and 
chat the moft ENTITY mould be franſported beyond ſeas *. 


"Tus affairs of Ireland had ſcarce aſſumed the appearance nn 


ſettlement, under the prudent management of the Duke of Or- 
monde, when the intereſt of that kingdom received a fatal blow, 
from an act of the parliament of England. The Engliſh nation, 
though prudent in their regulations at home, ſtem never to have 
underſtood the art of governing their foreign conqueſts, Fond 
of domeſtic freedom, they carried frequently tyranny and op- 
preſſion abroad, and endangered the lofing by injuſtice what they 


had obtained by valour. The feverity of their government con- 


tributed more to deprive them of the continental dominions of the 


family of Plantagenet, than the arms of France; and the pecu- 


liar ſituation of Ireland fecured its dependence, and not the mild- 


neſs of the conquerors. In the year 1666, a bill was paſſed for 


reſtraining the importation of Iriſh cattle ; an act peculiarly hard, 
as Ireland had fcarce any other article for foreign commerce. 


The violence of the country-gentlemen, who aſcribed the ſudden 


fall of their rents to the importation of proviſions from abroad, 


overcame the King's ſolicitations, and ſuperſeded all' arguments. 
The intrigues of Buckingham and Lord Athley, who wiſhed to 


diſturb Ormonde in his government, increaſed the flame. The 
King, who had diſcovered an inclination to refuſe his aſſent to the 
bill, was ſwayed from his purpoſe, by his fears that the com- 
mons would give no ſupply; a cireumſtance which weighed more 
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— — employed the year 1667 in alleviating the diſtreſs brought upon 
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Ireland by this impolitic law; which, in the iſſue, became fa- 
vourable to the inhabitants, by forcing them to apply with greater 
induſtry to articles more ſuitable than cattle for commerce *. 


THe parliament of England, according to their adjourament, 
met on the ſixth of February, 1668 ; and, on the tenth, the King 
made a ſpeech to both houſes. He informed them of the triple 
alliance. He demanded a ſupply of money. The commons 
heard the firſt with ſatisfaction; to the latter they made no reply. 
The bad humour excited by the misfortunes of the laſt year had 
been increaſed by the King's indulgence to the non-conformiſts ; 
a meaſure which he had adopted to gain popularity. Inſtead of 
thanking him, as uſual, for his ſpeech, the commons addreſſed 
him to iſſue a proclamation, to enforce obedience to the act of 
uniformity. They reſumed their inquiries into the late miſcar- 
riages. Charles urged in vain, in repeated meſſages, the pteſ- 
ſure of his debts; in vain, the neceſſity of fitting: out a fleet in 
conſequence of his engagements to his allies. The commons 
were deaf to his requeſts, Buckingham, who had promiſed to 
- manage their leaders, was found deſtitute of influence. He could 
inflame them againſt the crown; but he had not the talents to 
ſooth them into a compliance with the deſires of the King. 


Brounker, on the evidence of Sir John Harman, was expelled the 
houſe, and ordered to be impeached, for bringing to that officer 
pretended commands from the Duke of York to lower the ſails, 
after the battle near Southwold-Bay. Commiſſioner Pett was im- 
peached *, The inquiry, however, though carried on with ſeem- 
ing ſpirit, produced no ſignal puniſhments. _ The houſe was more 
eager. in giving its full. force to the act of uniformity, than in 
animadverting with ſeverity upon the authors of the late miſcar- 
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taries; and the commons, in return, gave a ſupply of three hun- dats 


dred and ten thouſand pounds, by an impoſition on wines and 
other liquors. On the ninth of May, mr houſes z N to the 
eleventh of Auguſt: 2.4 | TU STIL 


Te mia angle ſucceeded by. 1 which Few: 
fallen, 3 in the courſe of the laſt three years, upon the kingdom. 
London had, riſen with luſtre from its aſhes. A favourable ſeaſon 
had diffuſed plenty through the nation. Even plots. and con- 
ſpiracies had ceaſed to be named. The ſectaries ſuccumbed under 
the rigour of the act of uniformity. The republicans loft their 
hopes in the careleſs diſſoluteneſs of the times. Diſſipation and 
intemperate pleaſures reigned at Court. Amuſements, which de- 
generated into profligacy, prevailed among the people. Charles 
divided his time between women of beauty, and men of wit and 
humour. The Counteſs of Caſtlemain, diveſting herſelf of the 
jealouſy of her ſex, retained, with the charms of others, the in- 
fluence which her own had loſt. A Buckingham and a Ro- 
cheſter, qualifying, by the vivacity of their genius, the ſeverity 
and even coarſeneſs of their wit, became the King's inſeparable 
COMPANIONS. Debauchery and lewdneſs were ſeen in every form; 
and, as if examples of ſenſuality and riot were not ſufficient to 
corrupt the manners of the people, the preſs teemed with licen- 
tious publications, and the ſtage exhibited nothing but vice. The 
King leaving London, made a progreſs through a great part of 
the kingdom. In the inland towns he reſigned himſelf to plea- 
ſure; but in the ſea-ports his amuſement was to examine naval 


affairs; a ſubject which he well underſtood. - Notwithſtanding 


the diſſoluteneſs of his manners, Charles promoted trade, loved 
the ſciences, and encouraged the arts. His appetite for pleaſure 


rendered him prodigal, and his n meanneſs ning from 
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DuninG thefe ſcenes of riot and pleaſure at court, faction and 
intrigue prevailed in the cabinet. Buckingham and Arlington, 
having removed Clarendon, began to undermine Sir William Co- 
ventry, whoſe talents they feared. Though he had oppoſed the 
chancellor, he was ſtill in the intereſt of the Duke of York; who 
had declared his opinion of his being the only man fit for the of- 
fice of miniſter *. Buckingham turned the whole force of his wit 
againſt Coventry. The latter afterwards ſent him a challenge *; and 
the Duke, more ready to givean affront than to defend his honour, 
complained to the King. Coventry was diſmiſſed from all his em- 
ployments. The jealouſy of the miniſtry concerning the Duke 
of York's influence continued, though his power had declined 
He had offended his brother, by ſpeaking in favour of his father- 
in-law, He had irritated his principal ſervants, by openly af- 
firming in the houſe of lords, that the whole charge againſt Cla- 
rendon was falſe, malicious, and groundleſs. But no inſinuations 
of danger from his brother could have much weight with the 
King. He knew that the Duke's high ideas of the indefeaſible 
rights of monarchy were a ſufficient ſecurity for his loyalty, 
They tried, by mortifications in the department of the admiralty, 
to force him to reſign. Oſborne and Lyttelton, two of their ad- 
herents, were, without the ceremony of ſpeaking to the Dukes 
made treaſurers of the navy, though they had chiefly managed 
the charge againſt Clarendon in the houſe of commons. They 
placed their own friends and dependents in other luerative em- 
ployments, in oppoſition to officers of merit recommended by the 
Duke. They intended to diſband his troop of horſe- guards; 
they endeavoured to diveſt him of the command of his regiment 
of foot, They-even began to form plans for excluding him from 
the throne, by procuring a divorce for the King. In the latter 
ſcheme, their chief engine was the Earl of Briſtol, who, on ac- 
count of Clarendon, was the Duke's mortal foe *. 


8 James II. 1668, V Ibid, 1669. i Ibid. 1668. 
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To — for ever the return of Clarendon, Bockiaghem and 
Arlington endeavoured to annihilate his party, by diſplacing his 
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relations and friends · Some were deprived of their offices, others aqainn we 


ſuſpended from performing the functions of their ſeveral employ- 
ments. Thoſe who contributed to ruin the late chancellor were 
rewarded with the ſpoils of his adherents. Buckingham having 
purchaſed, in the month of May, the office of maſter of the horſe 
of the Duke of Albemarle, added the weight of an oſtenſible of- 
fice to his ſecret influence in the cabinet. In the month of July, he 
fell upon the Duke of Ormonde, Clarendon's moſt intimate friend. 
He procured a commiſſion to be iſſued to inquire into the mal-ad- 
miniſtration of the Iriſh revenue ©; and, in frequent conferences 
with the Earl of Orrery, a man of more abilities than integrity, 
concerted meaſures to diſmiſs Ormonde from the government of 
Ireland. Morrice, who had been ſecretary of ſtate ever ſince the 
Reſtoration, was turned out of office, by the intrigues of Bucking- 
ham, to make room for Sir John Trevor, who had formerly ſer- 


ved Cromwell. Trevor owed his place to Lady Harvey, a wo- 


man of wit and intrigue, who poſſeſſed the favour of Buckingham 
and Arlington, Every meaſure was undertaken by the miniſtry 
that might diſtreſs their enemies, and ftrengthen their own in- 
tereſt, by providing for their friends. 


Lokp Aſhley, who now began to diſplay his talents for in- 
trigue, adhered to the ſecret meaſures of Buckingham. Arling- 
ton, artful in the midſt of his natural timidity, counteracted Buck- 
ingham's influence, though he adopted his ſchemes. Both were 
intent upon each other's ruin. Arlington ſeemed at laſt to pre- 
vail. Though they joined in their plans of mortifying the Duke 
of York, they were afraid of his obſtinacy. Buckingham, in 
the month of December, ſecretly ſignified his with of being well 
with the Duke. But that Prince rejected his offers, for for- 


* Carte's Ormonde, | James II. 1668. 
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1668. 


Duke of Or- 


monde diſ- 
malicd. 


of Buckingham. He endeavoured to infinuate to Charles the fa- 

cility-of divorcing his Queen, Briſtol, ever precipitate and vio- 

lent in; the proſecution of favourite ſchemes, propoſed à journey 

into Italy, to find a new wife for the King among the daughters 

of the duke of Parma “. Sir Orlando Bridgeman, /” the lord- 

keeper, was conſulted concerning the legality of a divorce.” Dr. 

Burnet was afterwards employed to write in its favour”*.''The Earl 

of Carliſle and Lord Aſhley were propoſing to the King to own the 
legitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth, Their averſion to the Duke 
of York, or their fear of his reſentment for the fall of Clarendon, 

turned againſt him the whole intrigues of the party . His con- 
nexion with Sir William Coventry, whoſe - talents, as has been 
obſerved, they feared, added to their eagerneſs to break the in- 
fluence, which his induſtry in buſineſs, more than an opinion of 
his abilities, had eſtabliſhed in the mind of the King. 


BUckINGHAM and Aſhley e, who never loved either of the 
royal brothers, extended their deſigns beyond the poſſeſſion: of 
preſent power. The contempt which Charles expreſſed, upon 
many occaſions, for the former, had kindled a reſentment in; his 
breaſt equal to the impatience of all authority, which the latter 
derived from a ſpirit naturally reſtleſs. The phlegmatic diſpoſi- 
tion of the Duke was as diſagreeable to Buckingham, as his. 
avowed dillike to thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt 
his family was terrible to Aſhley, To open a field for their am- 

| bition, they thought it expedient to remove the old cavaliers from 
offices of the firſt truſt, None remained in a capacity more ſuit- 
able to thwart their deſigns, than the Duke of Ormonde, Who 
had added the advantage of a high character to an inviolable at- 
tachment to the royal family, Attacks had been already made 
on his management of the revenue of Ireland; he was now eto 


m James II. 1669, ® Ibid, 
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his declining} influence in vain *. Even the perſonal regard which 9 


Charles (entertained for Ormonde, yielded to the vehemence of 


Buckingham. Arlington, from ties of friendſhip, adhered for 
ſome time to the -Jord-lieutenant ; but the ealineſs of his temper, 


and, at length, his inherent timidity prevailed. He began to 


liſten to the ſolicitations of Lady Harvey and Sir John Trevor 
He ſuccumbed to the threats of Buckingham. Ormonde was diſ- 
miſſed with a compliment, by the King. Lord Robertes, who 
had fought againſt his father, ſucceeded a noble perſon, who had 
ſerved his 1 with the utmoft fidelity for W e RA 


BvcxinGuaM, having removed Ormonde, turned his whole 
influence and policy againſt the Duke of York. Without aſking 


permiſſion from the King, he endeavoured to find a ſucceſſor for 
his brother, as lord high-admiral.' On the eighteenth of April, he 


went to. Newhall in Eſſex, where Albemarle, then declining in 
his health, reſided ; and propoſed to him to reſign the command 
of the army and to accept the admiralty. Albemarle refuſing to 
conſent to either, was aſſailed through the influence of his wife. 
The Dutcheſs of Buckingham and Lady Harvey met to perſuade 
her to promote their views; but in vain. The nation were 
equally aſtoniſhed at Buckingham's confidence and influence. It 
will hereafter appear, that he was the dupe of a maſter whom he 
affected to command. Charles was no ſtranger to his character. 
The brilliancy of his wit rendered him fond of Buckingham's com- 
pany ; yet he deſpiſed his underſtanding, hated his temper, and 
laughed at his follies * But he had entered into councils, where 
want of principle became more uſeful in ſervants, than either ability 
or integrity. His ſecret meaſures, however, had not yet arrived 
at any degree of maturity. A profligacy, which had obtained the 
name of pleaſure, and intrigues about places of profit and truſts 


2 James II. 1669. r Ibid. * Carte's Ormonde, vol. i, 44 James II, 1658, 
"a ſeemed 
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ſeemed to employ the whole attention of the King and miniftry. | 


—— Parliament had been ſo backward in giving money, that their 


1609. 


AQ againſt 


conventi-:les. 


attendance was not defired. Domeſtic bufinefs went round, in the 
common circle of office. Tranquility prevailed in foreign affairs. 
The careleſſneſs of the King ſcemed to increaſe, when he was 


forming chains for his people; and conſpiring with France a 
the independence of Europe. 


Tur bad ſucceſs of the ere d at the . e 
not Charles from forming new projects of a comprehenſion. The 


favour ſhewn by the court to the Preſbyterians, had enabled them 


to hold, with a degree of openneſs, their aſſemblies; notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the act of uniformity”, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman and Sir Matthew Hale were directed to frame ſuch a 
bill, as might give, by law, that liberty of eonſeience, which Was 
now derived from a precarious indulgence. Secret meetings were 
held with the heads of the Preſbyterians; but the hierarchy began 
to be alarmed. The averſion of parliament to all condeſcenſion 
on the ſubje& of religion was known; and the affair was dropt. 
The King ſtood in need of money; and it was not prudent to 
irritate the commons. The two houſes, after a receſs of ſeven- 
teen months, met at Weſtminſter, on the nineteenth of Oober *. 
Charles demanded a ſupply. He recommended an union with 
Scotland. The lord-keeper enlarged on both points ; but the 


commons made no reply. They brought back to their houſe the 


bad humour in which they had adjourned. They entered upon 
the examination of public accounts. They reſumed their into- 
lerance againſt non-conformiſts. The bill to ſuppreſs conventicles 
was paſled, with a clauſe, that the judges ſhould interpret any 
doubts in the ſenſe againſt the non-conformiſts. In their zeal for 
the church, they made a breach on the eſtabliſhed maxim, that, i in 
all criminal proſecution, the law ſhould incline to mercy”. 


« Rapin, vol. ii. p. 653. * Journals, Oct. 19th, 1669. 
1 Stiernhook ce jure vet. lib. i. 


THE 


"CHARLES H. 


Tux public buſmeſs was retarded, by a renewal of a former 
quarrel 'betweeit'the? two houſes*, ' Skinner,” a conſiderable mer- 
chant in London, had, inthe preceding ſeſſion, carried a complaint 

agaltiſt the Eaſt-India company, by petition, before the lords, and 

he was relieved in coſts and damages to the amount of five thou- 
ſand pounds. The taking cogniſance of a ſubject of property, 

without an appeal from an inferior court, was deemed by the 
commons unprecedented and dangerous. They voted Skinner, 
upon a breach of privilege, into the euſtody of the ſerjeant 
at arms; they paſſed. a reſolution, that whoever ſhould put in 
execution the decree of the lords, ſhould be deemed a betrayer of 
the rights and liberties of the commons of England; In the midſt 


of this ferment the parliament roſe. They brought back the ſame 


animoſity into their preſent ſeſhon. The King, however, by the 
advice of Lord Aſhley *, put an end to the diſpute, by prevailing 
with both houſes to eraze their whole proceedings on Skinner's 
affair, The parliament was prorogued 'on the eleventh of De- 
cember*.. They met again, in better humour, on the fourteenth 
of February. Four hundred thouſand pounds were granted to the 
King. Commiſſioners were appointed to treat, concerning an 
union between England and Scotland. But things were not yet 
ripe for ſuch a-meaſure ; and the deſign vaniſhed into air. 


ON the third of January 1670, after a lingering illneſs, George 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle, died, in the fixty-firſt year of his age ©. 
This extraordinary perſon has been variouſly repreſented by writers; 
a circumſtance not ſurpriſing, in a country where character is too 
often meaſured by the ſtandard: of political prejudice. His claim 
to perſonal courage, to military ſkill, to prudence in his meaſures 
and moderation in his views, is by no party denied; although it 
Mall always be 9 whether he owed ſo much to his abi- 


4 Journals, James II. 1669. d ' Journals, 
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lities as to fortune. To direct the meaſures of a a people, ation 
they act under the awe of an army, requires neither conſummate 


addreſs nor extenſive talents. The machine of government, in 
ſuch a caſe, becomes ſo ſimple, that it may be conducted by any 


hand. The ſituation of Monk was, however, more delicate than 


of the Duke 
of Albematle. 


that of many others, whoſe fortune it was to command nations 
by the terrors of the ſword. When he marched from Scotland 
with fix thouſand men, more than forty thouſand veterans were 
in the hands of his enemies in England. But his coolneſs and 
deliberation, were more than a match for the undeciſive enthu- 
ſiaſm of Fleetwood; and he derived from his juſtice and influence 
with the ſoldiers, what the more ſplendid abilities of: andert 
could never command. 


Tur high ſituation which enabled Monk to re-eftabliſh 
monarchy, was a diſadvantage” to his character, after the Reſto- 
ration. Calculated more for the field than the court, he carried 
an awkwardneſs in his manner, which leſſened his dignity. The 
flight companions of a gay and diſſolute Monarch were apt to put 
the worſt conſtructions upon a deportment ſo different from their 
own. His taciturnity was no longer aſcribed to prudence, his 
frugality was diſtinguiſhed by the name of avarice, his diſregard to 
ceremony was denominated clowniſhneſs. The King, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, never deviated from thoſe marks of reſpe&, which he owed 


to him for the poſſeſſion of his throne. The Duke was ad- 
mitted always to his moſt ſecret councils. Recourſe was had to 
his prudence in domeſtic; tumults, to his valour in foreign war. 


Though the part which he had acted raiſed the reſentment of many 
individuals, he always retained the affections of the people; and 


the whiſpers of a few were loſt in the ſound of public applauſe. 
He was, upon the whole, a good rather than a great man; more 


free from vice, than poſſeſſing ſplendid virtues. Eaſily led by 
the counſels of others, he was under the abſolute dominion of a 
wife, 


CHARLES H. 
** neither remarkable for her beauty, nor amiable in her diſpo- 
ſition; and to her ought, perhaps, to be aſcribed, that bias to 


intereſt, which has, with a degree of juſtice, ſtigmatized the me- 
mory of her huſband with ſome acts of meanneſs and avariee. 


rat 
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Tur death of the Duke of Albemarle, joined to the fall of King changes 


Clarendon and the removal of Ormonde, had left a fair field for the 
new ſchemes which Charles ſeems to have ſecretly adopted before 
this period. The diſtreſs brought upon his finances by his own 
profuſion, the mean ſhifts by which he was frequently obliged. 
to obtain money from a parſimonious houſe of commons, had 
induced him to ſearch for relief to his pecuniary neceſſities from 
another quarter. He ſaw that ſupplies, already unwillingly 
granted, were likely to become ſtill more uncertain, from the ill- 


his meaſures, 


humours which had crept, through the careleſſneſs of his own 


government, into parliament. Though naturally unambitious, 
he loved the poſſeſſion of power to relieve his wants; and. 
to put an end to a dependence that hurt his pride. Theſe 
reaſons, together with a ſecret affection for the Romiſh religion, 
which he entertained, amidſt all his profligacy, became the 
ſource of his connexion with France: a ſcheme which, in more 


ſteady hands, might have endangered the liberties of his ſubjects; 


and as it was then thought, the independence of Europe. But 
Charles wanted perſeverance, and Lewis abilities. Though both 
were men of ſplendid talents, and provided with a convenient 


abſence of principle, both were as ignorant of their own reſources, 


as they were of the ſtate of the neighbouring powers, Neither, 


perhaps, was ſincere: neither, at leaſt, meant the half of what 


they reſpectively propoſed. Charles hoped to derive an immediate 
fupply, from the eagerneſs of Lewis's ambition; and Lewis ex- 
pected, from the avarice of Charles, his acquieſcence in his own 
views upon Flanders. Schemes begun in folly, were deſtined to 

end in misfortune, Lewis, in his purſuit of glory, was covered 
Vol. I. X with 
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w—— added. freſh diſtreſs. to his former neceſſities. 


1670. 


Secret cauſe 
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league. 


Tux triple league, deemed the beſt meaſure of Charles, was 
in part the fruit of one of his worſt ſchemes, Inſtead of ſtopping 
the conqueſts of France, it was calculated to extend them, by 
forcing Lewis into an alliance with England. The aſcendant 
obtained by Buckingham fo unexpectedly in the ſummer of 1667, 
proceeded perhaps from the opinion which Charles entertained of 
his being an uſeful inſtrument in his new- adopted deſigns. Pur- 
ſued by meſſengers and warrants in the month of March, in the 
Tower in June, in. July leading the cabinet. All this could not 
have happened through mere caprice. Some ſecret motive muſt 
have induced the King to truſt his councils in the hands of a 
man whoſe talents, in any ſerious. buſineſs, he always deſpiſed “. 
Charles, it is now known, made attempts toward a cloſe connec 
tion, with France before he finiſhed; the Dutch war. To gain the 
confidence of Lewis, he had agreed. to: the French invaſion of 
Spaniſh Flanders. His ſiſter, the Dutcheſs of Orleans, was partly: 
truſted with the projects of Charles. She was intimate with, 
Buckingham, and he probably became acquainted with all that 
We knew of the connexion. between Charles and Lewis. The: 
influence which he gained was at once the reward of his preſent, 
ſecrecy, and an inducement to future ſervices, I he ſudden change 
in the King toward; Clarendon, proceeded: perhaps fromthe ſame: 
cauſe. He could not truſt that miniſter in an affair which, in its. 
conſequences, muſt. infallibly either ruin the authority of the 
crown or the liberties, of the people. The influence of a. miſtreſs, 
the clamours, of the, chancellor's enemies would perhaps have: 
failed, could the King truſt him in his new. meaſures, When he 
tell Charles advanced. without intercuption, in his favaurite: 


James II. 


ſcheme. 


 CHAKLES n. 


ſcheme. Bat Lewis ws cold in tis anfivers, and the triple keagwe 
was formed 


Tas tri ple ane was ſcarce figned, wheri the King g and 
Buckingham began to renew their applications to France with an 
eagerneſs, which, for ſome time, defeated their views. The 
whole of the year 1668 paſſed in fruitlefs negociations. The 
King of France either diſtruſted the ſincerity of Charles, or he 
had not yet opened his eyes to the advantages of an alliance 
which involved him in an immediate expence. The enthuſiaſm 
of the Duke of York, who now was a convert to the Romiſh 
faith, though not formally reconciled to that eommunion, ſug- 
geſted to his brother the means of gaining Lewis to his own views. 
In a private meeting, held in the Duke's cloſet on the twenty- 
fifth of January, 1669, where the King, the Duke, the Earl of 
Arlington, the Lord Arundel of Wardour, and Sir Thomas Clif- 
ford, were preſent, Charles declared his zeal for the Catholic reli- 
gion*, The reſult of the conſultation was, that to promote the 
faith in his kingdoms, a ſtrict uion ſhould be made with France. 
This change in the object of the negociation rendered it neceſſary 


to drop Buckingham, who, in his diſbelief of all religion for- 


got not his averſion to the church of Rome. The ſame reaſon 
which obliged the King to remove Buckingham from the manage- 
ment of the treaty, induced him to truſt it to men of very different 
principles, The Lord Arundel, a rigid Roman. Catholic, was 
ſent to the court of France. Arlington, a concealed papiſt, and 
Clifford, who avowed his attachment to the Romiſh religion, 
managed at firſt the negociation in the cabinet, and were after- 
wards, with Sir Richard Bealling, an enthuſiaſt in the ſame faith, 
appointed commiſſioners to carry the treaty to a concluſion. Col- 


Charles II. to Dutcheſs of Orleans, Jan. 23, 1668. nm ames II. 1669. 
% Charles II. to Dutcheſs of Orleans, March 22, 1669. 5 ths 
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CHAP. bert de Croiſſy, who ſoon after the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle 
came to o England, managed it on the part of France. | 


THz Duke. of York, who had been long wavering on the point 
of © religion, was, now completely reconciled to the church of 
Rome. That unfortunate prince, who, from a conceited obſti- 
nacy, affected to be guided by reaſon in his opinions, ſuffered 
himſelf to be argued out of his ſmall remains of Proteſtantiſm 
by the ſmooth ſophiſtry of Father Symons, a bigotted jeſuit *, 
Serious and melancholy in his diſpoſition, his mind was adapted 
by nature for ſuperſtition. During his exile he zealouſly ad- 


| hered to the Proteſtant faith. Ardent and almoſt an enthuſiaſt 


in all his ſpeculative opinions, he, in conſequence of a letter from 
his brother, inſiſted with vehemence that the Duke of Glouceſter 
ſhould be removed from his mother, on account of a report that 
fhe endeavoured to entice him to the religion of Rome *, His 
averſion to the principles of ſectaries, whom he deemed the irre- 
concitable enemies of monarchy, inclined him firſt” to a ſyſtem of 
faith, favourable to the quiet deſpotiſm which he ſo paſſionately 
loved. The converſion of Turenne is ſaid to have had its weight 
with his wavering mind; that great commander being one of the 
few characters whom he eſteemed and admired. A change fo 
fatal to his family, but, in the reſult, beneficial to his country, 
happened in the year 1669. Had the Duke of Vork continued a 
proteſtant, the monarchy would have become abſolute through his 
perſeverance and obſtinacy, qualities which ſupplied in him the 
place of great abilities and firmnefs of mind.. 


Tae ſecret negociation employed the attention of the popiſſi 
junto throughout the year 1669. The eagerneſs of Charles to 
receiye two hundred thouſand pounds, as the price of his con- 


>. James II. 1669, i Ibid, x Charles Il, to the Duke of Vork, MS... 
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1 CHARLES W; - | 
verſion, was 1 by that of I to Fr with the 


Dutch war. Notwithſtanding the enthuſiaſm of the latter, he 


ſubmitted it, upon the preſent oceaſion, to his policy. He be- 
lieved Charles to be ſineere, at the time that be. himſelf was the 


dupe of his avarice. He thought that a precipitate declaration of 


his religion would fill his hands with too much buſineſs at home, 


to be in a condition to, aid his, ally abroad. But Charles was ob- 


ſtinate. - The money for his converſion: was to be received before 


his declaration for Popery, and he endeavoured to conceal the 


impatience of his neceſſities under a zeal for the Romiſh faith. 


To put an end to the procraſtinations of Lewis, Charles played off 


another engine on his weakneſs. He inſtructed his reſident at 
the Hague to haſten the acceſſion of the Emperor and Spain to 


the triple alliance. De Pomponne, the ambaſſador of France to 


the States, informed his maſter of the concluſion of this for- 
midable alliance. Lewis was alarmed. From being cold in the 
negociation, he became a ſuitor; and the treaty was concluded in 
the beginning of the preſent year. In the mean time, Charles, 


to keep ſecret his agreement with France, ſuffered Buckingham, 


and his own ſiſter the Datcheſs of Orleans, who were abſolute 


ſtrangers to the agreement already ſigned, to carry on a+ mock 


treaty; while, at the ſame time, he kept this mock treaty a ſecret 


from the Duke of Vork and the Earl of Arlington”, 


THOUGH: Ins had in eee of the fiſt agreement; 
paid a part of the two hundred thouſand pounds a-year, ſtipulated 
to be given to Charles, he reſolved to make one other experiment 
upon that prince, to induce him to begin with the Dutch war. 


To accompliſh this purpoſe, he ſent. the Dutcheſs of Orleans to 


England. That princeſs undertook the journey with eagerneſs, 
having entertained ſome Maven that her brother. would retain her 


# * # «+ 
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* either jealous of his ſiſter's influence, or averſe to a Dutch war, 


* 


Conference 
at Dover. 


which he foreſaw would involve the crown in difficulties, and 
throw the King upon the mercy of parliament, obſtructed with 
all his art the projected journey of the Dutcheſs. He, however, 
failed in his views. The French King, having made a progreſs 
to view his conqueſts in Flanders, m the month of May, the 
princeſs paſſed the channel to Dover, where ſhe was met, on the 
ſixteenth, by the King her brother“. 2 


The Duke of Vork was detained in London, by the public 
buſineſs, two days after the King joined his ſiſter at Dover. Be- 
fore the Duke arrived i in that place, ſhe had perſuaded Charles to 
begin with the Dutch war". The Duke argued againſt this 
ſcheme. He urged the unprepared ſtate of the navy. He re- 
preſented that a war would leave the crown in the mercy of par- 
liament, who, he might be aſſured, would not ſupport. a meaſure 
which they had not adviſed. Beſides, that an avowed. concert 
with France would break all the mewn of the King at home, be- 
fore they were ripe for execution ?, Charles inſiſted, that the 
cuſtoms, which yielded annually fix hundred thouſand pounds, 
would be ſufficient, without any application to parliament, to 
maintain a fleet of fifty ſail ; which, with thirty to be furniſhed 
by France, would be able to oppoſe the whole power of the Dutch 
at ſea, The Duke argued againſt the ſufficiency of that force 
in vain, Charles was obſtinate *. It is even affirmed, that he 
communicated to his ſiſter the inſincerity of his promiſe with re- 
gard to his declaration for Popery. I entertain,” ſaid he, © a 
good opinion of the Catholic rehgion and its profeſſors. The 
latter are the beſt ſubjects for monarchy; but I am not ſo well 
fatisfied, either with the former, or with my own condition, as 
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to make ie my faith 77 This dectiration; if a CH * 
probably ſincere. During his health and vigour, without any —— 
outrage on truth, Charles might have made che lame declaration 4 
againſt any religion. | 


ON the firſt of June, the mock treaty, the ſame in ſubſtance Treaty con- 


5 


with that already concluded, except in the article of tlie King's 
religion, was ſigned at Dover. It had been ſtipulated in the firſt 
treaty, that Charles, to ſupport himſelf in his declaration for 
Popery, ſhould receive two hundred thouſand pounds from the 
King of France: one half to be paid three months from the rati- 
fication of the treaty, and. the other three months after the ex- 
piration of that time. In the preſent treaty, the triple alliance, 
in ſo far as it concerned the inforcement of the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, was to remain. inviolable. But, in caſe the King of 
Spain ſhould die without iſſue, his dominions were to be divided 
between the contracting powers. Minorca, Oſtend, and. all Spa- 
niſh America, were to fall to the lot of Charles. All the terri- 
tories of Spain in Europe were to be aſſigned: to Lewis. To- 
facilitate the completion of this grand object of the treaty, war 
was to be declared againſt the Dutch; and their dominions, after 
a proviſion made for the Prince of Orange, were to be ceded to 
| France ; except the iflands of Walkeron, L'Ecluſe, and Caffante, 
WB together with all the ports to Maeſland-Sluys, reſerved for the 
King of England *. To enable Charles to exert his force with 
vigour, a fubſidy of eight hundred thouſand. pounds was to be 
annually paid by France, during this eventual war. In the caſe 
of the deceaſe of the King of Spain, both the contracting powers 
were to join, at their own proper expence, to ſubject his American 
dominions to England; but Charles was to receive three pounds 
twelve ſhillings a- month for each man to be employed by ſea 
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in reducing the Spaniſh territories 1 in . under the nn 
of the French King'. | | [4 | 


mY 
* 


Socn was the treaty with France. The conditions, though 
known to many individuals, remained long a ſecret from the 


public. Though Charles ought to derive no reputation from the 


part which he acted, it was evident that Lewis was the dupe of 
his deſigns. Had the government of England been as deſpotic 
in its conſtitution as that of France, it would be difficult to aceuſe 


the King of having neglected the intereſts of his ſubjects. By 
annihilating the trade of Holland with its independence, Eng- 


land, from its peculiar advantages, might be ſuppoſed to com- 


mand the commerce of Europe; whilſt the wealth of America 


would provide it with reſources, which might for ever defeat the 
deſigns of France againſt its power: But commerce is neither to 
be acquired by violence, nor kept by force; and the danger of 
American treaſures had been even then aſcertained, by their effect 


on Spain, In the moſt flattering light, the obje of this treaty 


would prove, in the end, of no real advantage to the Engliſh na- 
tion; and it would, in the mean time, moſt certainly deprive 
them of their political freedom. The independence on parlia- 
ment, which the poſſeſſion of treaſure might have given to 
the King, muſt have rendered the monarchy abſolute; an abje& 
ſyſtem of government under any ſovereign, but inſupportable 
under a careleſs and diſſolute prince, The King, however, ex- 
tended not his principal views ſo far. Too indolent in his cha- 
racer, and unperſevering in his diſpoſition, preſent relief from 
his diſtreſſes was with him a greater object than future advantage. 
Though the King of Spain was ſickly, he might live many years; 
and Charles, by recent experience, had been convinced, that to 
reduce the Dutch would at leaſt be a taſk of difficulty. 


Tur Dutcheſs of Orleans did not long ſurvive the ſigning, of a 
treaty finiſhed by her addreſs. She died at St. Cloud, on the 
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thirtieth of June“, after an illneſs of a few hours, The ſudden- C 13 p. 


neſs of her death created a ſuſpicion of poiſon ; but it was found, —— 
1670. 


upon opening her body, in the preſence of the Engliſh ambaſſadot, 
and an Engliſh phyſcial and ſurgeon, that there was no founda- 
tion for the report. To an uncommon degree of beauty and 
gracefulneſs of perſan,. {he joined the moſt alluring qualities of 
the mind. Her good ſenſe could be only equalled by her ad- 
dreſs, and the, clearneſs of ber underſtanding. was ſurpaſſed by 
nothing but her greatneſs of ſoul. - She was a ſtranger to vanity, 
but full of that excuſable pride which guards her ſex from mean- 
neſs. There was a ſweetneſs 1 in her language, and a lively de- 


„ 0 YES 


licaey in her converſation, chat gained her the hearts of all that 
heard her; and when ſhe expired, ſhe left ſcarce a dry eye in a 
court who are always thought to feel leſs than they expreſs ”. 
The openneſs. of her manner rendered her ſuſpected of an incli- 
nation to gallantry ; and Lewis the Fourteenth was ſaid to have 
carried, his attention to her beyond the bounds of the affection 
due to a brother's wife. Charles, who loved her to exceſs, la- 
mented her ſincerely; but he was too fond of his connexion with 
France to ſhew any ſymptoms, of indignation, even when he ſuſ- 
pected that unfair means had been uſed to accompliſh. her death. 
In her journey to Dover, the Dutcheſs of Orleans was attended 
by a young lady of the name of Querouaille, afterwards better 
known by the title of Dutcheſs of Portſmouth. Lewis is ſaid to 
have ſent her, to ſecure the fluctuating friendſhip of Charles 
through the channel of his pleaſures. She made the expected 
impreſſion on the King. His propoſals were accepted. To pre- 
ſerve an appearance of decency, ſhe went back with the Dutcheſs; ; 
but, ſoon after the death of that princeſs, ſhe returned to Eng- 
land, and uſed all the influence of her RY in mn country to 
ſerve the intereſt of. her own. | 
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Refleflions Character of the cabal. acting bam: in France. 

Invaſion of Lorrain. A Parliament. Prince 
Orange in England. Attempt upon Ormonde.———Blod's 
attempt. Coventryact. Scheme for a comprehenſion. — 
Death of the Dutcheſs of York ——Tranſafions at court. 
Quarrel with the Dutch, —— Imperious conduct of Charles. 

Embaſſies. —— Exchequer ſhut.—— Preparations for war. 
Smyrna fleet attacked, —— Promotions. War declared. 
Declaration of indulgence —— Battle of Southwold Bay. 
Death and Character of Sandwich. Invaſion of Holland. 
Confternation of the Dutch. Character of the Prince of Orange. 
re is declared Stadtholder. Tumults in Holland.— 
Murder of the De Wits. Migfortunes of the Dutch. 
Promotions. Affair: of Scotland Ireland. =—Reflec- 
tions. State of the nation. A parhament, Proceed= 
ings of the commons. Indulgence recalled. The tefl.— 
Defrgns to exclude the Duke of York. Character of Mon- 
mouth, Defeftion of © Shafteſbury. Battles at ſea. 
State of the war.———Congreſs at Cologne. Duke of York 
and Clifford reſign. _—Oſborne mage treaſurer. Hts cha- 


racter. A parhament. Addreſs againſt the Duke's mar- 
rage. Proceedings. Chancellor diſmiſſed. Duke of 
| York's marriage. A parhament. 


Their proceedings. 
Peace with Holland. | | 


N England, the meaſures of the crown are ſo uniformly 
aſcribed to its ſervants, that the monarch frequently remains, 
without either cenſure or applauſe, at the head of the ſtate. The 
miniſter is thought to adviſe what he executes, and he only is the 
3 object 
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object of puniſhment, or the ſubject of praiſe. Charles, though 
he can detive little reputation from that circumſtance, was now 
the author of his own meaſures; and he choſe his ſervants, from 
their boldneſs to act, more than from their wiſdom to plan. In 
the courſe of a ſecret negociation of three years, he diſcovered 
abilities worthy of a more noble object; yet he, at the ſame time, 
betrayed à want of principle, which would diſgrace the: moſt 
ſplendid! deſigns. To deceive his allies, to dupe foreign powers, 
to ſhew a contempt for the faith of treaties; may derive fome de- 
fence from great examples; but to adopt ſchemes too pernicious 
to be wholly laid open to ſuch bold and profligate ſervants as he 
had choſen, was peculiar to this King. This prince ſeems to have 
cartied the vein of humour, which diſtinguiſhed his private con- 
verſation, into his public tranſactions. In a contempt for the 
abilities of others, he delighted to uſe mankind as tools ; and to 
derive amuſement, as well as advantage, from follies occaſioned 
by his own want of ſincerity. His deſire. of money was not, 
perhaps, more gratified with the ſums which he received from 
Lewis the Fourteenth, than his taſte for humour was ſatisfied at 
ſceing that monarch becoming a kind of pander to his pleaſures. 


To carry into execution the ſecret treaty with France, Charles 
ſaw the neceſſity of employing more tools than thoſe by whom it 
had been ſigned. Clifford and Arlington, though men of conſi- 
derable parts, were not of themſelves ſufficient to carry forward 
ſuch unpopular meaſures. Three others, of more boldneſs and 
ſuperior profligacy, were admitted with them into the manage- 
ment of the great line of affairs. Theſe were Buckingham, Aſh- 
ley, and Lauderdale. This committee of five were, by a puerile 
conceit, denominated the cabal, from the initials of their names; 
an appellation rendered odious to poſterity by their meaſures 
Honeſt in an uncommon way, they ſcarce, except Arlington, 
made any pretenſions to principle; and this ſingularity in him 
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proceeded leſs from virtue, than an inherent timidity of mind. 
The moſt of them had loſt their regard to reputation, in their in- 
ſatiable deſires and an high opinion of their own abilities; being 
perſuaded, that parts alone are ſufficient to ſupport the character 
of a miniſtry with the world. 


CLIFFORD, lob his name has placed at the head of the cabal, 
deſerved that pre-eminence from another cauſe. - To a boldneſs, 
which ſhrunk from no political danger, he added an openneſs 
which approached to honeſty. He was a violent enemy, yet a 
ſincere friend *; and though his prejudices led him into errors, 
he atoned for them, in ſome; meaſure, by avowing his conduct to 
the world. His eloquence in the houſe of commons brought him 
firſt into notice; his intimacy with Arlington raiſed him into 
office. Ardent and impetuous in his councils, he deſerved to be 
truſted, from his ſpirit. His perſeverance in any plan acquired 
to him a firmneſs in all. The only ſymptom of weakneſs which 
he exhibited, was his avowed adherenceto a ſyſtem of faith which 
the laws of his country did not recogniſe. But few men had then 
arrived at a degree of philoſophy ſufficient to remove religion from 
the channel of their temporal concerns. 


ARLINGTON ſupplied the place of extenſive talents by an 
artful management of ſuch as he poſſeſſed. Accommodating in | 
his principles, and eaſy in his addreſs, he pleaſed when he was 
known to deceive; and his manner acquired to him a kind of in- 
fluence, where he commanded nd reſpect. He was little cal- 
culated for bold meaſures, on account of his natural timidity ; 
and that defect created an opinion of his moderation, that was 
aſcribed to virtue. His facility to adopt new meaſures was forgot- 
ten in his readineſs to acknowledge the errors of the old. The 
deficiency in his integrity was forgiven in the decency of his diſ- 
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much ſenſe to own his adherence to the church of Rome, he lived — 


a Proteſtant, in his outward profeſſion; but ke, died a Catholic. 
Timidity was the chief charaQteriſtic of his mind; and that being 
known, he was even commanded by cowards *. He was the man 
of the leaſt genius of the whole party; but he had moſt expe- 
rience in that flow and conſtant current of buſineſs, which, per- 
haps, ſuits affairs of ſtate better than the violent exertions of men 
of great n 


1678. py 


Taovcn' few could owe more to fortune than Buckingham, Bocking: 


none ever made a worſe uſe of her favours. Poſſeſſed of an ample 
eſtate, yet always in diſtreſs, A ſpendthrift without magnificence, 
extravagant without the leaſt ſymptom of generoſity. A man of 
uncommon talents, yet ſubject to unaccountable weakneſſes. 
Superſtitious in his diſpoſition, yet believing in no religion. 
Lively in his wit without elegance, open and free without ſince- 
rity; deſtitute of principle, and a ſtranger to prudence. © He was 
vain, but not proud; eager for reputation, but careleſs of ho- 


nour; fond of debauchery, more than a lover of pleaſure. He 


was verſatile and various, ſubject to caprice and the ſlave of whim, 
In any other age or reign he might offend with the- irregularity 
of his private life; but he never could have an opportunity of 
giving diſguſt by his influence in public affairs. The King, with 
whom he had been brought up, had a kind of natural affection for 
him, till he abuſed it by frequent repetitions of acts of inſolence 
and folly. At the Reſtoration, he was the only perſon who had 
enjoyed that honour abroad, excluded from the council *; and he 
owed afterwards the countenance of Charles to the irreſiſtible 
vivacity of his converſation, and not to any opinion he entertained 
of his merit*, The influence which he acquired, immediately 
after his diſgrace in 1667, was ſoon loſt. In the beginning of 
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1869 his unaccountable fears of heine affaſlinated by the Duke : 
S 15 eſtranged from him the mind of the King. He con- 
cluded him abſolutely mad, and ceafed to communicate with 
hin in any public affair. The Dutcheſs of Orleans, with whom 
he always retained his influence, reconciled her brother to him 
during the conference at Dover®* ; and though Charles deſpiſed 
his abilities in buſineſs, he 3 him afterwards a e took 
for his worſt deſigns. | 


THE Lord Aſhley, whoſe name ſtands the fourth in the com- 
mittee was firſt in abilities and extraordinary talents. Bound 
by no principle, and reſtrained by no ties, his uncommon parts 
having room to play, appeared in their utmoſt force to the world. 
Bold and intrepid in his councils, yet full of addreſs in his man- 
ner, he could execute with confidence, whatever he had planned 
with art. Naturally reftleſs in his temper, he loved trouble, from 
its amuſement, and though ambitious, he was fond of confuſion, 
more as a field for action, than as the means of acquiring power. 
His knowledge of human nature was extenſive. He was acquainted 
with the tempers of men, and commanded them through the 
channel of their ruhng paſſions. Without the reputation of con- 
ſtancy, he gained the confidence of parties, through their opinion 
of his talents; and though he deſerted meaſures frequently, he 
never betrayed his friends. He was an eloquent ſpeaker * ; but 
more ſubtle in his argument, than ſolid in his judgment; inde- 
fatigable in buſineſs, but verſatile and changeable in his ſchemes. 
Meaſuring the rules of policy, by his own variable paſſions, he 


was attached to no political principle, to no particular ſyſtem of 
government. Now a republican, now all for monarchy ; to- day 


a ſupporter of liberty, to-morrow the ſlave of abſolute power: 


and thus, though regularly under the dominion of his inſatiable 


deſires, he ſeemed always inconſiſtent with himſelf. During the 
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CHARLES I. 


firſt years of Charles, the attachment of the nation to their Sove- 
reign deprived him of a field for exerting his abilities ; which 
were only calculated to ſhine in times of tumult and confuſion. 
He continued in office, more through the influence of the Earl of 
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Southampton, whoſe niece he had married, than from any opi- 


nion of his political conſequence. When Buckingham acquired 
influence, he attached himſelf to his councils '; and this near ap- 


proach to Charles, was the means of diſcovering to him talents, 
which he deemed ſuitable for executing his ſchemes. 


LAUDERDALE, though not equal in abilities to Aſhley, was, 
at leaſt, as careleſs about any principle in politics, His awkward 
and ungraceful figure, was the counterpart of a rude and boiſ- 


terous mind; which, however, was improved, though not po- 


liſhed, by acquired talents, Obſtinate, ambitious, and fierce, in 
his public conduct; an implacable enemy, and an inconſtant 
friend in private life. Haughty, beyond meaſure, A tyrant to 
his inferiors ; but to his ſuperiors, an abject and ſubmiſſive ſlave*. 
With an appearance of bluntneſs, he was full of art; though his 
violent paſſions broke often through the veil with which he wiſhed 
to cover his deſigns. His talents were confiderable, his experi- 
ence great; he was bold and fearleſs in the execution of all his 
ſchemes. Though he was, from prejudice rather than principle, 
averſe to deſpotiſm, and a friend to prefbytery, he extended, in 
Scotland, the prerogative to a kind of tyranny; and abetted the 
rigours of the church againſt his own favourite ſect“ . Fond of 
power, and neceſſitous from expence, he adopted every meaſure 
that gratified his ambition or reheved his wants*. His readineſs 
to humour his maſter in all his views, his ſpirit in ſupporting his 
worſt and moſt dangerous meaſures, ſecured to him an aſcendant 
over Charles; which, notwithſtanding the oppoſition in their 
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3 | Such were the committee of Nis! council, to whom Es 

France. truſted, his, affairs. Without either an opinion of their fidelity, or 
attachment: to their perſons, they became his ſole adviſers in do- 
meſtic meaſures, and his tools in foreign affairs. To ſecure the 
exertion of their abilities in the latter, he found it neceſſary to 
involve. them in the ſecret treaty with France. But the ſudden 
and ſuſpicious demiſe of the, Dutcheſs of Orleans, . threatened: to 
break his favoured ſcheme. Buckingham, who profeſſed a won- 
derful attachment to that princeſs, became outrageous upon the 
news of her death *, He talked of nothing but a breach with 
France. He flew, to all the foreign ambaſſadors, and, without 
authority, endeavoured to engage them in the expected war. In 
the mean time, the Marquis of Bellesfonds arrived, with com- 
pliments of condolence from the French King. Charles, who 
knew the character of Buckingham, propoſed to ſend him in 
return to France; inſinuating, at the ſame time, to Lewis, the 
propriety of gaining him to their ſecret ſchemes. The acceſs to 
Buckingham was eaſy, through the channels of his vanity and 
avarice. The King of France aſſailed him through both. The 
Dutcheſs of Orleans was ſoon forgot. He ran with eagerneſs into 
the views of the Kings; and Aſhley, who ſtill adhered to his 
councils, adopted, with little difficulty, the meaſure. A ridiculous 
farce was now begun. The treaty concluded at Dover, except in 
the article concerning the Popith religion, was brought again into 
negociation, as originating from Buckingham. Charles employed 
the ſecret councils of the reſt of the year, in impoſing upon a ſer- 
vant ſcarce worthy of being deceived, 
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mur chis pretended treaty was in agitation, Lewis formed 
his meaſures upon the faith of that already concluded. The in- 
vaſion of Holland was the chief object of the alliance; and he took 
the firſt ſtep toward the execution of the projected ſcheme. To 
the United Provinces from France, there were two ways for con- 
ducting an army. The one lay through the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
the other through the territories of the German Princes upon the 
Rhine. A voluntary paſſage through the' firſt was not to be ex- 
pected ; and to force it would be both dangerous and tedious. The 
latter appeared to be attended with the leaſt difficulty and moſt 
advantage. The petty- princes of Germany might be inſulted 
with ſafety, or corrupted with eaſe. The Duke of Lorrain, as 
being the neareſt, was the firſt attacked. To gain his concurrence 
was impoſſible, on account of the memory of former injuries. 
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Lewis reſolved to ſeize the dominions of a Prince, whom he 


could not hope to allure to his views. Beſides, the dutchy of Lor- 


rain was in itſelf a valuable acquiſition, as well as convenient for 


his other deſigns. In breach of the faith of treaties, in the height 
of ſecurity and peace, the Mareſchal de Crequi entered Lorrain. 
He took Epinal, on the twenty-fourth of September. Chatte 
fell into his hands, on the ſixth of October. The whole country 
yielded, with little reſiſtance, to the force of a powerful and 
diſciplined army. The Duke, deprived of all his territories, took 
refuge in the 0 of Come: 


EUROPE was N at an enterpriſe, which ſeemed to be the 
prelude of greater miſchiefs. Lewis endeavoured, in vain, to juſtify 
his conduct, by an allegation of dangerous intrigues in the court of 
Lorrain'. His own ambition was known, and therefore the reaſon 
of the meaſure was obvious. Men thought that the ſtorm was to 


fall upon Flanders. The few who ſuſpected the King of England 


of being privy to the invaſion, dreamed of no deſign againſt Hol- 
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land, The maderate declarations of France, though they received 
not full credit, created ſuſpenſe; and the States, though ſuſpicious, 
took no vigorous meaſures, for their own defence. In the mean 
time, the parliament met'; and Charles, by the mouth of the 
lord-keeper Bridgman, took advantage of the preſent ſituation 
of affairs, to demand a ſupply. He informed them, that both 
France and the States were bufy in arming by ſea and land; and 
that prudence dictated to the King to make fuitable preparations. 
He urged that, from the ſituation of the kingdom, 'as an iſland, 
the defence of its liberties, and the fecurity of its commerce, lay 
in its ſtrength at ſea; and that therefore his Majeſty, to preſerve 
both, had given orders for the fitting out fifty of his largeſt ſhips, 
againſt the ſpring. He told them, that, beſides, the King was 
obliged, by the leagues which he had made for the peace of 
Europe, to keep up a certain force, to preſerve the public tran- 
quillity, and to aid ſome of his neighbours, in cafe of invaſion. 
Having enumerated many alliances finiſhed fince their receſs, by 
his Majeſty ; he concluded with aſſuring them, that all the Princes 
in Europe ſought the friendſhip of the King, and thought them- 
ſelves inſecure without his protection. 


TH1s houſe of commons, when not led by men who converted 
them into an engine of ambition, were attached to Monarchy, 
and fond of the King. In matters of toleration only, they 
remained uncomplying to the views of the Crown. The ſpeaking 


members had been either bought off with offices, or ſwayed from 


oppoſition by promiſes. On the twenty-ſeventh. of October, the 
King's ſpeech was taken under conſideration ;; and, without one 
diſſenting voice, a ſupply was voted proportionable to his preſent 
occaſions *, The houſe ordered a liſt of the particular debts of his 
Majeſty, at intereſt, to be laid before them, by the commiſſioners 


t Journals, Oct. 24, 1670. u Journals of the lords, Oct. 24, 1670. 
z Journals of the com, Oct. 27, 1670. 
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of the treaſury; while the treaſurers of the navy were, at the 
ſame time, directed to bring in an eſtimate of the charge of the 
fleet. Though the real defigns of the crown were known to 
ſeveral, they were kept in profound fecrecy from parliament 
and the nation. Even the unretentive Buckingham himſelf was 
too deeply engaged in the treaty with France to diſcloſe it to 
the world. The parliament, judging from the outward appear- 
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ance of things, were deceived into a concurrence: with the dan- 


gerous meaſures of the King. The debates concerning the funds 


for the ſupply, retarded the progreſs of the bills for raiſing it; 


but no objection was made to its being ample, and even equal to 
the utmoſt with of the King. 


A rew days after the meeting of parliament, the Prince of Prince of 


Orange arrived in England. Men, who annexed importance to 
all the motions of princes, formed various conjectures concerning 
the object of his viſit. He was treated by Charles with all the 
marks of affection which that prince invariably beſtowed upon 
his relations. He firſt intended to communicate to his nephew 
his treaty with France, which contained an article favourable to 
his ambition. In the propoſed partition of the territories of the 
Dutch republic, care was taken to reſerve a portion to form a 
ſovereignty for the family of Orange. Charles found that the 
Prince was not to be truſted with his favourite ſchemes. He 
thought him too ſtrict a proteſtant, and a Dutchman too ſincere, 
to adopt, even for his own advantage, a meaſure calculated to ruin 
the religion and government of Holland. In viſiting the univer- 


ſities, in making progreſſes through the kingdom, he ſpent three 


months 1 in England. Though forbidding in his manner, and un- 
graceful in his perſon, his grave deportment procured him reſpect; 

and he was received by all with attention, though perhaps neither 
with affection nor with awe. | 
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A incident; rendered memorable an entertainment given om 
the ſixth of December, by the city of London, to the Prince of 
Orange“. The Duke of Ormonde having attended him thither, 
was attacked as he was returning home, through a dark night, by 
ſix ruffians on horſeback, and well armed. Six footmen, Who 
uſually attended his carriage, had been either ſtopt by the con- 
trivance of the aſſaſſins, or were by accident out of the way. He 
was forced out of his coach, and mounted behind one of the vil- 
lains, who inſtantly rode away. The attack happening in St. 
James's Street, the coachman drove to Clarendon-houſe; which 
ſtood at the upper end, and where the Duke of Ormonde then 
reſided, The family was alarmed; and the ſervants arriving, 
ran to the reſcue of their lord. The rider to whom the Duke was 
bound, embarraſſed by his ſtruggling, advanced but flow ; and 
he was at length unhorſed, and both. fell together in the mud, 
beyond Devonſhire-houſe, juſt as Ormonde's ſervants arrived. 
Diſengaging himſelf, the aſſaſſin diſcharged his piſtol at the Duke, 
but he miſſed, and then, with one of his companions, rode off, 
and ſaved himſelf under the cover of night*. 


TrovcH the King iſſued a proclamation for the diſcovery and 
apprehenſion of the aſſaſſins, they remained unknown till they 
were detected by another crime. They formed, the ſucceeding: 


May, the extraordinary project of ſtealing the crown. from the 
Tower of London : but ſome of them were taken 1n the attempt. 


The chief actor in both theſe deſperate undertakings was one 
Thomas Blood, of Sarney, in the county of Meath. Notwith- 
ſtanding his having received the gift of an eſtate from Charles the 
Firſt, he ſerved Cromwell, and had lands allotted to him for his 
arrears. Bold and daring by nature, he loved iniquity from its 
danger; and was fond of deriving reputation from his deſperate- 


1 Carte's Ormonde, vol, ii. p. 421. = Ibid. p. 422. 
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neſs in erimes. In the year 1663, he was concerned in the con- 
fpiracy for furpriſing the caſtle of Dublin and for raiſing an in- 
ſurrection in Ireland. Expelled from his country, and deprived of 
his eſtate, he came to England, herded with the fanatics, and was 
ever ready in plots for the republican cauſe. His reſtleſs temper 
carried him alſo into Scotland, where he was preſent in the fight 
at the Pentland Hills, Eſcaping to Ireland, he was purſued there 
by the officers of juſtice : then returning to England, he ſigna- 


lized himſelf in Yorkſhire, by reſcuing ſome criminals from the 


ſheriff's men, as they were leading them either to trial or exe- 
cution *, | 


Thou Blood aſcribed to his own reſentment his attempt 


F4T 
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and pardon 


upon Ormonde, others ſurmiſed that he was inftigated by Bucx- 


ingham, that noble perſon's mortal foe. His refinement in ven- 


geance looked like one of Buckingham's whims ; for it was to 


hang the Duke at Tyburn, with a paper on his breaſt, that he 
had deferred to put an end to his life when he ſeized his perſon. 


The King, ſtruck with the boldneſs of his latter attempt, expreſſed 
an inclination to hear him examined. Blood was carried to court 
and he had the addrefs to improve an opportunity, which ſeemed 
to promiſe a certain patdon . He raiſed the admiration of Charles 
with a bold avowal of all his crimes. He wrought apon his 
fears, by declaring that he was one of many who had confpired 
againſt his life. He told him, that he had been engaged to kill 
him with a carabine above Batterſea, where His Majeſty was 
accuſtomed to ſwim; but that when he took his ſtand in the reeds 
to execute his purpoſe, his heart miſgave him through awe. He 
magnified his own influence among the fanatics. He dwelt on 
the certainty of a ſevere vengeance, from his aſſociates, ſhould he 
ſuffer for his crime. Charles forgave him, through a mixture 


« Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. P. 422. . Ibid. 
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—— conſent to his pardon, He conferred upon him an eſtate in Ire- 
. jagt equivalent to that which be had loſt. Blood was admitted, 
in ſome degree, to the privacy of the King and intimacy of the 
court. The lenity of Charles degenerated, in * in into 
a meanneſs which was aſeribed to fear. 


rig — In the evening of the twentieth of December *, the day the 


parliament had adjourned for the Chriſtmas-holidays, an incident 
happened, which was followed by ſome ſtriking conſequences. 
Though the commons had voted a ſupply, the charging it upon 
adequate funds was the ſubject of long debates. A motion made 
for taxing the theatres was oppoſed by the court-party, who ſaid 
that the players were the King's ſervants, and a part of his plea- 
ſure. Sir John Coventry ſtood up and aſked, * Whether His 
«« Majeſty's pleaſure lay among the men or the women players?“ 
This piece of raillery was carried with aggravated circumſtances 
to Charles. He received it worſe than could have been expected, 
from his known good humour. He was hurt at a reflection that 
bore ſo much upon his pride; for it was well known, that beſides 
his miſtreſſes of higher name, he entertained at the time two 
actreſſes, Mrs. Gwin and Mrs. Davis. Urged by the commands of 
the Duke of Monmouth, or in hopes of gaining the favour of the 
King, Sir Thomas Sandys, Obrien, and other officers of the 
guards, waylaid Coventry upon his return at night to his lodgings. 
He defended himſelf for ſome time with courage. He was at 
length overpowered, and his noſe ſlit to the bone. The officers, 
after their exploit, returned to the Duke's houſe, where Obrien's 
arm, which had been wounded in the ſcuffle, was dreſſed. 


Proceedings THOUGH the commons were not then ſitting, this dangerous 
4 ea breach on their privileges made a great deal of noiſe, The King 
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either repented or diſapproved of the forward zeal of his ſervants. 
A council was called to meet at Lord Arlington's houſe on the 
twenty-ſixth of December. The Duke of Buckingham pro- 
poſed to the King, to ſend on Thurſday the twenty-ninth for the 
commons to the houſe of lords, and to endeavour by a ſpeech to 
leſſen their reſentment. The Duke of Vork ſeconded this motion. 
The whole council were unanimous. The heads of the ſpeech 
were prepared, and read and approved the next day. Charles 
was to own that he had heard of Coventry's words, and of the 
conſequent aſſault upon his perſon ; and that he highly diſapproved 
of both. He was to have acquainted them, that he was troubled 
at their permitting ſuch diſreſpectful expreſſions to paſs without 
puniſhment; that he expected an amendment in their conduct 
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upon that head; that he was as tender as they themſelves of their 


liberty of ſpeech; and that it concerned him, as well as them, 
not to ſuffer his or their enemies to ereate a miſunderſtanding, 
which might occaſion a diſſolution of the preſent parliament, He 
was to conelude with a compliment. But on the twenty-eighth 
this reſolution was laid aſide. It was agreed the King ſhould 
make no ſpeech, and that the law fhould have its courſe without 
any obſtruction from the crown'*, 


THE commons, who after a ſhort adjournment met on the 
twenty-ninth of December *, had ordered a call of their houſe on 
the ninth of January. When the name of Sie John Coventry 
was mentioned, Sir Thomas Clerges gave information of the 
aſſault upon his perſon'*. The houſe flew into a violent flame. 
They entered into an immediate eognizance of the affair. They 
fuſpended all other buſineſs. They voted. unanimouſly that they 
reſented this fact, not only as a high. breach of privilege, but an 
attempt of dangerous conſequence to the King, the laws,. and: 
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government, and deſtructive to the very eſſence and conſtitution 


L—— of parliament. They ordered a bill to be brought in, upon the 


1671. 


Parliament 
prorogued. 


debates of the houſe, for ſetting a day, under the penalty of 


baniſhment, to Sir Thomas Sandys, Obrien, and the other actors 
in aſſaulting and wounding Coventry, to render themſelves to 
public juſtice. This bill, which was paſſed with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, contained a clauſe which precluded the crown from par- 
doning the offenders. To maim or disfigure any perfon was 
rendered, for the firſt time, capital, The commons, having thus 


- vindicated their privileges, applied themſelves to the money-bills 


ſtill depending in their houle \. 


Nor wirs TAN DING the application of the Commons to the 


ſupply, their progreſs was flow. Charles becoming impatient, 


ſent a meſſage on the fourteenth of February“, to haſten the 
money-bills; but the houſe, in return, preſented to him an 
addreſs againſt the growth of popery. The King, as uſual, pro- 
miſed to comply with their defires, and they were ſatisfied. To 
three money-bills already paſſed, they added a fourth, for impo- 
ſitions on foreign commodities. When the bills were ſent to the 
lords, they thought proper to check the liberality of the com- 
mons, by making amendments. A diſpute aroſe between the 
houſes. The commons, deeming that the right of granting 
money was inherent in themſelves, rejected all alterations; and 
the lords yielded to their reaſons, with regard to the three firſt 
bills. The merchants of London petitioned the upper houſe 
againſt the fourth, as grievous and inconvenient to trade, 'The 
lords inſiſted upon making alterations; but the commons would 
yield to none, Frequent conferences were held. Reſolutions 
were framed on both ſides. The bill was ſtopt by this diſſenſion. 
The King, eager to receive the money granted by the firſt three 
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bills, came to the houſe on the twenty-ſecond of April, and hav- 
ing paſſed them, prorogued the parliament, to put an end to the 
diſpute. : The money granted this ſeſſion has been variouſly com- 


puted. The moſt moderate extend it to a ſum conliderably be- 


yond two millions“. 


CoMPREHENSION being a favourite object in this reign, ſome 
ſteps were taken toward it, in the beginning of March, by the 
Biſhops of Wincheſter, Sarum, and Cheſter'. To make it pa- 
latable for the houſe of commons, it was to have been introduced 
under another name and pretence. The plan was ſo artful, and 
the language fo accommodating, that it was likely to paſs without 
animadverſion. Many violent churchmen ran with warmth into 
the ſcheme, from an opinion that the whole bench of biſhops 
were its friends. The project was defeated, by the joint efforts 
of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Duke of York”. The 
firſt oppoſed it, from his zeal for the church of England; the 
latter, from his bigotted adherence to the tenets of the Romiſh 
faith. To bring the Preſbyterians within the pale of the church, 
was to put an end to that indulgence to ſectaries, which pre- 
ſerved a degree of toleration for the profeſſors of the Catholic re- 
ligion. To this ſource ought to be traced the uniform adherence 
of this miſguided Prince to toleration. He laboured to place the 
Papiſts on the ſame footing with other ſects, to render them ca- 
pable of holding offices, and, at length, to make converts through 
intereſt. The rack, the gibbet, the ſtake, he probably never in- 
tended to uſe. He hoped to gain mankind to his opinions, by 
rewarding them for quitting their own. The plan, in hands more 
able, might have ſucceeded; but the abilities neceſſary to carry it 
on, would have prevented the folly of undertaking the ſcheme. 
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Tir firſt fruits of the Duke's zeal for the Romiſh religion ap- 
peared in the coverſion of his wife. In the winter of the year 


Deal of the 1670, the Datcheſs was firſt ſuſpected to be a Catholic ; though 


Dutcheſs cf 
Vork. 


Tranſations 
at Court, 


ſhe, probably, in private, had adopted the faith of Rome ſome 
time before. Zealous for the ordinances of the church of Eng- 
land, ſhe had always received, once a month, the ſacrament *, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed forms. In the illneſs in which ſhe died, 
ſhe not only diſcontinued the taking of the ſacrament, but even 
the hearing of prayers. The King firſt obſerved this change; 
and, in the month of December, charged his' brother to keep 
concealed this change in her faith. After a growing corpulence, 
that threw her into a long indiſpoſition, ſhe expired on the twenty- 
ſecond of March, 1671. She was rather graceful, than beautiful 
in her perſon; more dignified, than amiable in her temper 'of 
mind. She poſſeſſed the pride of her father, without his violent 
paſſions; his good ſenſe, without his dilatory adherence to argu- 
ment. Bred under the Princeſs of Orange, ſhe knew well what 
belonged to a court *, She was fond of ſtate, and expenſive in 
affecting ſhow. She was generous and faithful to her friends, 
but, from the ſame warmth of diſpoſition, ſevere againſt her ene- 
mies. Though her huſband was not faithful to her bed, ſhe 
retained always her influence over his mind. The Duke, though 
deficient in his public virtues, was poſſeſſed of thoſe of domeſtic 
life. He invariably treated her with becoming reſpect", and, even 
after her death, paid the utmoſt attention to her family and friends. 
She had the good fortune to overcome the envy raiſed by her 
elevation with her dignified deportment ; and had ſhe adhered to 
her original faith, ſhe would have died regretted by all. 


Tur ſummer of the year 1671 is peculiarly barren in events. 
Charles, in the month of June, made a kind of ſea-progreſs 


1 James II. 1670. r Ibid, - * Public Intel. 
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along the coaſt, inſpecting as he went the condition of naval af- 
fairs. In the beginning of the year, the pretended treaty with 
France was concluded; the commiſſioners being the Proteſtant 
part of the cabinet, and the Duke of York”. Buckingham, the 
dupe and inſtrument of this ſecond alliance, was buſy in for- 
warding its object, in his own capricious way. He wiſhed for a 
diflolution of parliament; but Charles would not liſten to the 
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meaſure. He endeavoured, by fomenting the diſſenſions between 


the houſes , to derive from the neceſſity of the thing what he 
had failed to obtain from his maſter by influence. The King 
contented himſelf with a ſudden prorogation; and Buckingham 
was diſappointed. The Earl of Mancheſter dying on the fifth of 
May, the Duke, notwithſtanding his character, was choſen, in 
his place, chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge. Several 
biſhops recommended him to that office by letters, forgetting, in 
his power, his avowed averſion to all religion and principle“. 
The creatures of Buckingham copied, in their proceedings, the 
profligacy of their patron. Ofborne and Lyttelton, joint trea- 
ſurers of the navy, quarrelled about their fees. A council, called 
upon their differences, ordered, that no treaſurer of the navy 
ſhould, for the future, receive any poundage, ſign any agree- 
ments, or vote for any contracts; a neceſſary reſtraint, when 
corruption had ceaſed to be controuled by the fear of ſhame. 


WHEN the calm at home ſeemed to be the prelude of a ſtorm, 
an action worthy of memory happened between the Engliſh and 
the Algerines. Theſe pirates having long eluded the vigilance 
of Sir Thomas Allen, fell in with nine of their ſhips of war, with 


Sir Edward Spragge, his ſucceſſor in the command of the fleet 
ſtationed in the Mediterranean. Taking fhelter under the caſtle 


of Bugia, they-put themſelves in a poſture of defence. The Eng- 
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. the reſt. Another ſhip of forty guns was, at the ſame time, 


1671. 


Quarrel with 
the Dutch. 
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liſh,” attacking Gem wich their» fire-ſhips; ' burnt ſome and took 


taken and brought in by a cruizer. Spragge, after the victory, 


mude the beſt of his way to block up the port of Algiers. Côn- 
- fuſion, inſurrection, and revolution, prevailed aſiore- Dey was 


aſſaſſinated after Dey. The divan conſulted in arms, being be- 
ſieged by the populace, who demanded -peace*. A new Dey 
having, at length, eſcaped the dagger, reſtored domeſtic tranquil- 
lity, by entering into a treaty. with the Engliſh. The conferences 
ended in an honourable and advantageous peace; and a period 


was put to a war, to which ſucceſs itſelf could ſcarce give im- 
portance. 


NorwirHSTAN DING the profound ſecrecy obſerved with re- 
gard to the alliance with France, the ſteps toward a breach with 
the United States began now to diſcover the deſigns of the cabinet 
to the world. Sir William Temple, who had concluded the triple 
league, had continued as Engliſh reſident in Holland for three 
years*. Neither his charaQter for honeſty, nor his regard to con- 
ſcience, rendered him a fit mſtrument for carrying forward the 
changed (meaſures of Charles. He was recalled, in the beginning 
of the year, upon a {light pretence. In July, his Majeſty ſigni- 
fied formally his revocation, in letters to the States“; and, in 


the month of Auguſt, a yacht ſent for his wife and family fur- 


niſhed the firſt pretext for an unjuſtiſiable war. The captain of 
the yacht had received ſtrict orders from the admiralty to fire on 
any Dutch ſhip that ſhould refuſe to ſtrike her fails. The Dutch 
fleet lay floating in the channel, and the yacht paſſing through 
them on her return, fixed ſome ſhot upon their neglecting to 
firike*, The Dutch admiral came on board to make his compli- 
ments to Lady Temple; but he refuſed to pay the demanded ho- 


» Heath, 1671. | e Kennet's Hiſt. vol, iii. p. 309. 
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nours. He urged, that he had no orders from his maſters 
upon that head; and that, had even the point been ſettled, he 
could not conſider a boat of paſſage in the ſame light as a 
King's ſhip of war. The yacht purſued her courſe, and brought 
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Tove Charles and Lewis were reſolved to adhere to their 
engagements, ſome alterations were now made in the conditions 
of the ſecret alliance. The vanity of commanding fix thouſand 
men, as an aid from England to France in the Dutch war, was 


entered into that ſcheme. Mountague, the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
had induced Lewis to depart from that demand. Buckingham 
aſcribed to priyate pique againſt himſelf: a meaſure which Charles 
conſidered as a public benefit. Haughty, from an opinion of his 
being the firſt promoter of the alliance, he could not brook this 


court. He affected to be offended with the King. Charles, con- 
ſcious of the ſiniſtrous tendency of the fecret treaty, carried his 
behaviour to thoſe who ſigned it into a kind of ' inſult. Having 
ſeduced ſervants whom he never loved, he triumphed over their 
folly ; and expected, from their fear of detection, an exertion 
of their talents, which he could never hope to derive from their 
loyalty. He ſent for Buckingham. He reprimanded him for 
his puerite forwardneſs. He told him, © that, on occaſions, 
where his private ambition interfered with the intereſts of the 
crown,” he conſidered him no more than his dog.“ He ſpoke 
in the fame imperious terms to Lauderdale and Aſhley ; men 
whoſe E could bear ny thing, when it was not their intereſt 


to * 
.- £ Colbert to Lewis XIV. Nov. 9, 1671. 
| To 


one of the chief motives to the eagerneſs with which Buckingham 


diſappointment to his ambition. He abſented himfelf from the. 


Imperious 
conduct of 
Charles. 
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0 A P, To ſupport with foreign alliances his domeſtic force, Charles 
w—— ſent ambaſſadors to the principal powers of Europe. Henry Co- 
Emil to ventry, in the month of September, was difpatched:to Stockhalm, 
— to fway the young King of Sweden from obſerving the triple 
alliance. He executed his inſtructions with ſuch addreſs, that 
Charles the Eleventh, who promiſed at firſt to remain neuter, 
took afterwards an actual part with France and England in the 
war. Sir Robert Southwell, on the thirtieth of October, went 
envoy- extraordinary to Bruſſels. The Earl of Sunderland, in the 
end of November, took Paris in his way to the court of Spain. 
To widen the breach with the States of Holland, Sir George 
Downing ſet out, in the beginning of December, with the title 
of ambaſſador, to the Hague. The rude pertinacity of Downing, 
and the averſion which aroſe, from a perfect knowledge of his 
character, among the Dutch, rendered him fit for a journey, the 
object of Which was to find a ſpecious pretence for war. His 
buſineſs was to complain, and not to negociate; to denounce 
vengeance, more than to demand ſatis faction. It was remark- 
able, that during the four years ſince the treaty of Breda, the 
Dutch had furniſhed no ground of complaint, except the refuſal 
of their admiral, in the month of Auguſt, to ſtrike to the Engliſh 
flag. Their fears of France had reduced them into a temper 
that wiſhed to retain the friendſhip of England by their own 
moderation. 


Neceſlitiesof THOUGH the ſum granted in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament was 

' IE ample, it was not equal to the neceſſities of the crown. The 
great remittances received from France were alſo loſt, in the un- 

accountable vortex of old demands. The ſtanding revenue, if 

even managed with ceconomy, was inadequate to the common 

purpoſes of government; and now it was anticipated, by mort- 

gages to money-brokers, bankers, and uſurers. To remove theſe 

| reſtraints, 
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CHARLES II. 


1 was the firſt object of every ſupply. But one debt was 
ſcarce paid, when another was incurred. Diſtreſs was followed 
by difficulty ; and Charles felt all the inconveniencies incident to 
private extravagance, in his public profuſion. ' The expence of 
the navy, as it could never be aſcertained with preciſion, was pe- 
culiarly diſtreſsful to a government negligent of checks upon its 
ſervants. The amount of outlays on a land- force may be pre- 
viouſly calculated, with ſome degree of certainty, No computa- 


tion can be made of the accidents of tides and winds, The King 


was particularly fond of maritime affairs, but want of money 
forced him to neglect, in ſome meaſure, the navy, after the peace 
of Breda. Though near a million of the late ſupply was expended 
on the fleet, fifty capital ſhips were not ready to put to ſea. The 
inactivity of Charles through the ſummer 1671, -proceeded from 


his want of reſources ; and the meaſures which he projected were 


too unpopular to hope for an aid from a parliament, whoſe very 
meeting might now be attended with danger. 


To ſupply his immediate wants, the King adopted a ſcheme, 
as ruinous to his future convenience as it was contrary to the 
public faith. The ſhutting up the Exchequer, attributed to the 


ſuggeſtions of Aſhley ©, and adopted by Clifford, is juſtly deemed, 


if not the worſt, the moſt imprudent meaſure of the preſent reign. 
On the ſecond of January, Charles iſſued a proclamation, ſuſ- 
pending all payments upon aſſignations in the Exchequer for one 
whole year. An explanation of the ſubje& may throw light on 
the hardſhips attending a meaſure, which filled London with a 
general diſtruſt and conſternation, The goldſmiths, who then 
were the bankers, were accuſtomed to advance their. money in the 
Exchequer upon the ſecurity of the funds upon which parliament 
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had charged their ſupplies. They derived, from the neceſſities of 


the crown, an ample intereſt for their loans; and they were re- 
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the ſtagnation which diſtruſt created in commerce, were loſt on 
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paid gradually, as the money levied en . public came into 


been, at eight per cent. lodged in the treaſury, upon the faith of 
the money- bills paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament', This ſum 
had already been expended upon the preparations for a war. To 
apply the funds, as they came in, to the ſame purpoſes, was the 
object of a meaſure that was adopted with ſuch ſecrecy, that the 
ſuddenneſs of the evil prevented its being preceded by fear. . 


Tur murmurs of the people, the conſternation of the citizens, 


the King and his ſervants. Clifford was a man whom political 
danger could not intimidate, Aſhley, the adviſer of the ſcheme, 
enjoyed the confuſion, Buckingham, in the abſence of all prin- 
ciple, looked forward to the ſpoils of a country which he Jaboured 
to enſlave. The King was ſo much elevated, at his having his 
wants ſupplied without the aid of parhament, that he thought 
himſelf ſo ſure of ſucceſs, that he became careleſs of the com- 
plaints of his ſubje&s. The conqueſt of the Dutch Republic, he 
ſuppoſed, would ſcarce furniſh employment. for one campaign; 
and he could ſtrike off, from that moment, the fetters which ren- 
dered him ſo uneaſy at home. He, however, endeavoured to 
juſtify his conduct to the world. He ſignified the neceſſity of 
making preparations ſuitable to thoſe of his neighbours, as the 
only excuſe for a meaſure, of which he pretended not to approve. 
He promiſed repayment, with ſix per cent. intereſt, at the expi- 
ration of the year. He probably intended what he ſaid; for 
Charles was not, by nature, unjuſt. But he abhorred pecuniary 
diſtreſs, and ſacrificed principle to procure eaſe. Through the 
deſpair of a ſpendthrift, he became profligate ; and juſtified to his 


own mind his worſt ſchemes, by the neceſſities impoſed by the 
parſimony of parliament. 


1 R. Coke, P» 168, 
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Cuakl Es, provided with money, by ſhutting the exchequer, 
now ſeriouſly applied himſelf to preparations for a war. To man 


the fleet, it was propoſed in the cabinet, to lay an embargo on al! 
veſſels outward bound. The Duke of York oppoſed this meaſure, 
as a ſtop to trade and a detriment to the revenue. To ſupport his 
opinion, he undertook to man the fleet without any violence; 
provided the Newfoundland trade might be ſuſpended for the ſea- 
fon. Being deſtined to command the fleet in perſon, he required 
only ſixty Engliſh ſhips of the line, twenty frigates, and thirty 
French men of war to compoſe the main fleet. He urged that, in 
that caſe, a ſufficient number of men and ſhips would be left for 
convoys; ſo that the war would create no interruption to com- 
merce”. Though the miniſtry ſeemed to yield in ſome degree to 
his reaſons, they afterwards iſſued a rigorous proclamation for 
preſſing men. The duke, by his indefatigable induſtry, per- 
formed his promiſe. The fleet was manned, with little reſtraint 
on ſailors; and without any conſiderable obſtruction to trade. To 
accommodate the merchants, Charles ſoon after exerted his 


prerogative. He ſuſpended the a& of navigation, by his royal 
will and pleaſure: a meaſure of apparent uſe to commerce, though, 


as a precedent, dangerous. The King now acted in every thing 
as if he were abſolute. He looked upon the ſucceſs of the war as 
certain; and he hoped to become independent of a parliament, 
whoſe parſimony was the ſole check on his power. 


His firſt meaſure in the war met with little ſucceſs; and it 
deſerved no applauſe. The attempt upon the Smyrna fleet, was 
called piracy by the Dutch; and few. Engliſh writers gave it a 
ſofter name. To attack an enemy, without a formal deelaration 
of war, was not then juſtified. by example; though it has fre- 
quently ſince been aſcribed to ſpirit, or conſidered as the reſult of 
political prudence. Sir Robert Holmes, with ſeven frigates, was 
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On the thirteenth of March, he deſeried them off 
Portſmouth, They conſiſted of ſixty; merchant-men, under the 


convoy of ſeven ſhips, of war . They were prepared for defence, 


The Dutch, ſuſpecting the-deſigns of the court of England, had 
armed their merchant-men, to prevent a ſurpriſe. Holmes, being 
a ſtranger to their ſtrength, availed not himſelf of the aid of Sir 
Edward Spragge, who paſſed in fight”, toward the Downs, with 
the fleet which he had commanded in the Streights. He enter- 
tained alſo. a private pique againſt Spragge, and he envied him a 
ſhare in the glory which he hoped to acquire. The event was 
anſwerable to his folly. He engaged with courage, but he failed 
in conduct. The Dutch, in a running: fight, defended themſelves 
with ſpirit. Their admiral was at length killed, and his ſhip 
ſunk. Four merchant ſhips of little value, fell into the hands of 
Holmes. The reſt. eſcaped, in a fog, to their ports“; and thus the 
King loſt his reputation, without gaining any ſolid advantage. 


FouR days after this ineffectual attempt on the Smyrna fleet, 
war was declared in form againſt the States. The French King 


followed the example of his ally, on. the ſeventh of April. 


Charles advanced ſome frivolous reaſons. - Lewis aſcribed his con- 


duct to the demands of his glory. The firſt complained of com- 


mercial injuries, of a breach on the honours of his flag, of 
ſeveral infractions of the treaty of Breda. The latter expreſſed 
his reſentment againſt the inſolence of the Dutch ambaſſador, and 
the impertinenee of the Dutch news- papers. The declarations 
of both were as ill conceived; as their complaints were ill- 
founded. Without the boldneſs. to avow, or the art to conceal 
their real views, they rendered their ſpirit as much ſuſpected as 
their prudence. Charles, with an inſult upon the common ſenſe 
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of Ai declared his adherence to the treaty of fda C H A p. 


Chapelle *, at the very time he broke through all the ties of the ©. 
triple alliance. This artifice was intended to amuſe the court of 72 
Spain; who, he imagined, might be kept i in a ſtate of neutrality, | 


from a en of their own 9 0 


CHARLES was as W in the reputation, as he was in the Declaration 
iſſue of all his meaſures. Having once fallen under ſuſpicion, his 1 - 
beſt ſchemes were aſeribed to the worſt deſigns. His tolerant prin- 
ciples were invariably conſtrued into a bias toward Popery ; and a 
freſh exertion of the prerogative, in favour of the Diſſenters, was 
ſcarce received by themſelves, without jealoufy and fear. On the 
fifteenth of March, he publiſhed, by advice of his council, a de- 
claration of indulgence, His pretence was to eftabliſh- union at 
home, upon the eve of a foreign war. By virtue of the in- 
herent power to which he laid claim, in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
he ſuſpended - the penal laws againſt all non-conformiſts 
and recuſants. He indulged Proteſtant Diſſenters with places 
of public worſhip. He reſtricted the Catholics to the exer- 
ciſe of their religion, in private houſes. To mollify the church 
of England, he declared his own adherence to its tenets ; and that 
no perſon ſhould be capable of holding any benefice or eccleſiaſti- 
cal dignity, who would not exactly conform to its faith. The 
manner only of this indulgence was blamable. The King did 
by proclamation, what the patliament ſhould have done by law. 
Though Aſhley was the advifer of the meaſure, it was aſcribed to 
the bigotry of the Duke of York ; and the nation entettaining that 

opinion, had ſome ground for their fears. 


To ſupport the credit of his domeſtic meaſures, as well as to „* 
ſtrengthen his hands in the war, the King called to his council and honours, 0 
ſeveral noblemen of popularity and reputation. The Marquis of 
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Worceſter, the Livdk Halifax and Falconberg took their ſeats at” 
the board, on the ſeventeenth of April, together with the Farl of 
Eſſex, whom the King had declared lord. lieutenant of Ireland. 
The cabal were diſtinguiſhed with more peculiar favours 7. ' The 
Earl of Lauderdale was raiſed to a Dukedom, in the kingdom of 
Scotland. Lord Arlington was dignified with the title of Earl, 
Afhley ereated Earl of Shafteſbury, and Clifford made a Baron by 
the ſame name. The garter was given to Lauderdale and Arling= 


ton. Buckingham having arrived at the fummit of honours, was 


left to be rewarded by the generoſity of France; whoſe meaſures 
he ſupported to the utmoſt. pitch of his fluctuating abilities. In a 
perfect ſubmiſſion to the King, in a harmony ereated by fear, 
among themſelves, the cabal managed the great line of buſineſs, 
Excluded: from the ſecret of affairs, the reſt of the council only 
gave their authority to what they had not adviſed. The Duke of 


York was abſent with the fleet; and, even when preſent, - his 
advice was ſeldom required. 


De Ruyter, with ſeventy Dutch men of war, put to ſea, in the 
end of April. The Duke of York, who lay at the Nore, with 
forty ſhips of the line, received, at the ſame time, advice that the 
French fleet deſtined to join him, had ſailed from Breſt. Judging 
by the winds, that they were arrived in the channel, he weighed 
anchor, and was carried down the channel, with a freſh gale at 
Weſt. In the evening he had fight of the Dutch, off Long Sand 
Head. He ſtood to South; and, at night, the gale growing 
freſher, and bad weather coming on he came to anchor, When 
morning came, he gave no day-break-ſ1gnal for failing, on ac- 
count of the vicinity of the enemy. But the wind coming up at 
Eaſt, he paſſed in a thick fog by De Ruyter, without being 
ſeen ; and joined, the next morning, the French, under D' Eſtrees, 
at St. Helens. He remained there two days, to adjuſt matters 
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for action, aud then ſailed in queſt of the Dutch. The Duke C os P. 
himſelf, in the Prince of one hundred guns, commanded; the re 
ſquadron. Sir Edward Spragge in the London, a firſt rate; Sir 076. 
John Harman in the Charles; and the Count D' Eſtrees in the 

St. Thilip, of between eighty and ninety guns, led on the white 

ſquadron, and the Earl of Sandwich, in the Royal * of one 

hundred guns, was admiral . the blue 


DuRING the Duke's Booty at St. Helens, the Dutch had retired They ſur 
to their own coaſt. They lay behind the Rumble ſands, hoping 228 
to draw the Engliſh upon that dangerous bank. The Duke per- 
ceiving the ſtrong ſituation of the enemy, ſtood for the coaſt of 
Flanders. De Ruyter, the beſt ſeaman of his time *, ſtood in for 
the banks; and, as his ſhips drew leſs water, deprived the Eng- 
liſh of an opportunity of fighting but to great diſadvantage. 
The weather being very bad, the Duke repaired . to Southwold 
bay, where he anchored to take in water and freſh proviſions.; 
declaring firſt to his admirals, that when the wind turned Eaſt, 
he was determined to put to ſea”, He gave ſtrict orders, in the 
mean time, that neither trader nor collier ſhould be permitted to 
go round, for fear of falling into the enemy's hands; who, by 
that means, might gain intelligence how his fleet lay. A light 
ſhip, however, ſlipped by in the night. She was taken and 
carried to De Ruyter, who ordered his fleet to fail at day-break,. 
to attack the Engliſh, unprepared for the fight. The Duke per- 
ceiving the change of the wind, gave orders for the ſignal to ſtand: 
out to ſea, to be in a poſture. to receive the Dutch; but Sir John 
Cox, his captain, perſuaded him that he had received certain in- 
telligence. from one of his cruizers,.. that the Dutch lay, in the 
ſame unprepared condition, off the iſland of Goree. Thus, on 
the twenty-eighth of May, was the Duke ſurpriſed, at two in the 
morning, by the Dutch fleet. 
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hs P. Tux captain of a French fourth-rate brought to the Duke the 
wy firſt intelligence of De Ruyter's approach. Having been out on 
the DA .,F à cruize the day before, his ſhip; a bad failer, could not get in 
Tank. among the fleet the preceding evening. He had been forced to 
come to anchor a league to the eaſtward of the outermoſt ſhips, 
for fear of being driven to the lee ward of the fleet, the wind being 
north-eaſt, and a leeward tide. This circumſtance furniſhed 
him with an opportunity of having the firſt knowledge of the 
1 enemy. As he was getting under ſail, two Dutch ſcouts fell in 
1 with him; and though each was of equal force, they forbore to 
Fl fire, brought to, and then ſtood away. He rightly judged that 
their fleet was not far aſtern. To give notice of the enemy's ap- 
proach, he fired all the way as he ftood in toward the Engliſh, At 
break of day, the Dutch were ſeen to the windward, bearing down 
on the Duke, Their firſt line and their fire-ſhips were nearer in 
with the ſhore. Their flag-ſhips were farther to ſea. The Duke 
of York, on the firſt alarm, got his whole fleet under fail. He 
endeavoured to place them in their ſeveral ſtations in order of 
4 battle; but by reaſon of the leeward tide and eaſt-wind, few could 
1 get in when the engagement began. Not above twenty of the 
red and blue bore the whole brunt of De Ruyter and Van Ghent's 
. ſquadrons. The French were ſcarce charged at all by the Zea- 
| | | land ſquadron *. 
| 


ö "| | noe z. AT eight of the clock in the morning the battle began, the 
bay, Dutch fleet having the wind. De Ruyter's ſquadron bore down 
; 


on the red, commanded by the Duke of York. Van Ghent 
oppoſed himſelf to the Earl of Sandwich, who led the few ſhips 
of the blue that could fall into the line. The Dutch, uſing their 
chain-ſhot, and directing their fire to the rigging, difabled the 
Prince; and his Royal Highnefs was obliged to ſhift his flag on 
board the St. Michael, commanded by Sir Robert Holmes *. Two 
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ſhips ſent to burn the Prince were ſunk by the Duke. But the C H AP. 


Earl of Sandwich, after performing prodigies of valour, was III. 


burnt in the Royal James. In a cloſe engagement with Van 
Ghent, he flew that admiral, and beat off his ſhip*. He ſunk 
another ſhip which laid him on board. He fent to the bottom 
two fire-ſhips as they advanced. Of one thouſand men on board, 
one half were ſaid to be dead on the deck, before his ſhip was 


burnt by a third fire-ſhip. The Earl himſelf was drowned in 


endeavouring to fwim to fome other ſhip. There is no reaſon to 
ſuſpe& that he ſacrificed his life to a reflection on his courage, 
uttered by the Duke of York. A difference of opinion could not 


have happened between them about putting to ſea. The Duke 
was earneſt for that meaſure *; though he ſuffered himſelf to be 


perſuaded by the advice of -others *. Beſides, his Royal High- 
neſs. was too courteous. and well-bred to uſe a harſh expreſſion to 
a perſon of ſuch high diſtinction, and his own ſecond in command. 
He acknowledged the great merit of the Earl, a little before the 
battle, in a letter written with his own hand. Beſides, the 
account which he gives of this unfortunate. accident precludes; 
every idea of his having any quarrel with the Earl. 


1672. 


TR Duke, a ſecond time diſabled, was forced to go * board py de- 
the London, commanded by Sir Edward Spragge. The battle feated. 


declining on both ſides, the two fleets lay by for the night. The 
Duke thought it right to retire in the morning. The Dutch, 
by way of bravado, followed him in his retreat; but he turned 
upon them, and renewed the fight. Sir Joſeph Jordan, in the 
mean time, gaining the weather-gage of the enemy, De Ruyter 
fed. The Duke purſued him to his own coaſt, Fifteen of his diſ- 
abled ſhips,. left in his rear, could only be ſaved by a ſudden fog: 
The Engliſh hung cloſe on his flight. Foul weather prevented 


next day a renewal of the fight; and the Dutch retired to their 
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ports. The Duke cruized for a fortnight between: the VIy ani 
the Texel, remaining maſter of the ſea; but the weather being 
uncommonly foul, the Dutch Eaſt- India fleet had the good fortune 


to paſs him unſeen in a ſtorm. In this battle, where twenty 


ſhips only were engaged on the ſide of the Engliſh, the Dutch 


had manifeſtly the worſt: moſt of their great ſhips were miſerably 
ſhattered ; one was ſunk by the Earl of Sandwich, and another 


by Sir Edward Spragge: one veſlel of force was taken, another 
was burnt in their line; and ſeveral ſhips that were miſſing, were 
thought to periſh in the ſucceeding ſtorm, through the damage 
which they had received in the fight. The Engliſh laſt only 
one ſhip, the Royal James ; but ſeveral were diſabled, and more 
than ſeven hundred men ſlain. Their victory, however, was fol- 


lowed by no ſtriking conſequence. The fate of ſtates ceaſed to be 


decided by naval engagements ever ſinee the battle of Actium 


THOUGH the Engliſh were confeſſedly victorious, the loſs of 
the Earl of Bandwich might be conſidered as a partial defeat. To 
the higheſt reputation for courage, he joined a coolneſs ſeldom 
annexed to the fervour of perſonal valour. His knowledge in naval 
affairs could be only equalled by his addreſs in the buſineſs of the 
cabinet, though his unintriguing diſpoſition rendered him unfit for 
the ſecret_councils of Charles. He was affable in his deportment, 
liberal without vanity, and a lover af magnificence without pro- 
fuſion ®, His turn for mechanics induced him firſt to engage in 
a ſea life. He ſerved his country, during the republic, without 
ſharing in the councils by which, under the maſk of liberty, it 
was in a great meaſure. enſlaved. The great part which he took 
in the reſtoration of monarchy, ſecured to him, throughout his 
life, the attention.of the King, which was even continued to his 
remains. His body, diſcovered by the order on his coat, was 
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found 
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found floating in the ſea after the action, and conveyed to Har- 
wich. Being brought to Deptford on the third of July, it was 
buried, at the expence of the King, with great funeral pomp, in 
King Henry the Seventh's chapel, in the ſame vault with the 
Duke of Albemarle. He might have eſcaped from the ſhip with 
the captain and many of his crew, who were ſaved, but he is 
faid to have preferred death to the riſk of being taken and 
carried to Holland in triumph. 


DvuRING theſe operations at ſea, a ſtorm more dreadful was 
faſt advancing on Holland by land. The King of France, dividing 
into three bodies an army conſiſting of 120,000 men, put them 
all in motion in the beginning of May. The firſt he led in per- 
ſon, with the famous Turenne. The Prince of Conde commanded 
the ſecond ; the Count de Chamilli the third. The latter took 
Maſeic on the fifteenth of May. Orſoi fell into the hands of the 
King on the third of June. Burich yielded to the arms of Tu- 
renne. Rhimberg opened its gates on the ſixth of the month to 
Lewis. Beauvirẽ ſeized Doëtkum on the eighth. Grool was 
taken on the ninth, by the troops of the Biſhop of Munſter. The 
twelfth of June was ſignalized by the paſſage of the Rhine. 
Turenne became, three days after, maſter of Arnheim. Skenk, 
which coſt a ſiege of nine months to the Dutch, when they took 
it from Spain, fell in leſs than half, the number of days into the 
hands of that great commander. Utrecht ſubmitted on the twen- 
tieth to Lewis. Doeſbourg, Deventer, and Zuvol ſurrendered to the 
Biſhop of Munſter. On the ninth of July, Nimeguen was taken 
by Turenne. 
the twelfth into the hands of the Marquis of Rochefort. The 
fate of the States hung on the edge of a moment. Had Rochefort 
taken poſſeſſion of Muyden, Amſterdam would fall, and with it 
the republic of Holland. 
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Tux progreſs of Lewis; like the courſe of an inundation, 
levelled every thing, then covered all. Marching forth to con- 
queſt rather chan to war, he carried the magnificence and gaiety 
of a court to the field. With all the triumphs of a victor he 
entered Utrecht; though he owed more to the unprepared ſtate 
of the enemy than to his own conduct. Surrounded with flatter- 
ers and attended by poets, to celebrate his exploits, he gaye ſcope 
to that vanity, which in him was a kind of virtue, To men who 
meaſure merit by ſucceſs, there certainly appeared a foundation 
for fame. In the courſe of a few weeks, the three provinces of 
Gueldres, Utrecht, and Overyſſel had ſubmitted to the arms of 
France, Frieſeland and Groninghen were invaded. by her ally, 
the Biſhop of Munſter. The maritime provinces, Holland and 
Zealand, only remained free. Forty fortified cities either opened 
their gates through terror, or, after a faint reſiſtance, ſurrendered 
without terms. Europe was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment rather than 
with admiration. The Dutch, unmanned by their fears, left 
almoſt a bloodleſs victory to Lewis. The enemy, by their cow- 
ardice, deprived the conqueror of glory; and ſeemed, by their 
ſpiritleſs conduct, to be even unworthy of their independence. 


THrovGH the Dutch had foreſeen a tempeſt, which now broke 
on them with ſuch violence, their preparations were dilatory and 
feeble. Divided into faQtions, every ſcheme for defence was either 
oppoſed, or rendered ineffectual, by being retarded. ' Terror itſelf 
could not eftabliſh unanimity among parties embittered againſt 
each other by a long oppoſition. The Louveſtein faction, who 
carried in their very appellation the memory of an injury, were 
the moſt numerous, and headed by the Penſionary De Wit. The 
adherents of the Prince of Orange, weakened by a long minority, 
began to acquire ſtrength and conſequence, from their leader's 
character and years. Theſe two parties, together with a third, 
who affected a kind of neutrality, comprehended the whole body 


of 
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of the States. The -raodergte faction, impreſſed with a ſenſe of 
danger, or in hopes to regain the favour of the King of England, 
joined the friends of the Prince of Orange 5 and on the twenty- 
fourth of February he was raiſed to the dignity of Captain- general 
and Admiral of the United Provinces. The perpetual edict, by 
which he was excluded from the Stadtholderſhip, however, re- 
mained unrepealed. The oppoſition of parties continued; and 
the intereſt of the public was neglected in their animoſities. 


F 7 


Tux Prince of Orange began now, for the firſt time, to diſ- 
play a character as ſingular in itſelf as the fortune of his life was 
extraordinary. To a gravity and filence which diſtinguiſhed his 
early youth with the prudence thought peculiar to years, he 
joined a firmneſs in all his meaſures that bordered on obſtinacy. 
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Without a conſtitution for pleaſure; his chief object as an ambi- 


tion for power and a great name. Deſtitute of thoſe brilliant parts 
which dazzle the world, he acquired weight with mankind by the 
ſolidity of his underſtanding. His perſonal courage was tempered 
with eircumſpedtion and coolneſs; his flowrieſs in action cor» 
rected by his perſeverance. In his carriage and manner he was 
rather reſpectable than dignified, more decent than amiable in his 
private life. Phlegmatie in his difpofition, he was ſubject to no 
paſſion in the extreme; and the ſame cauſe that exempted him 
from vice, obſeured the luſtre of his virtues. Born wich abilities 
for the cabinet, but with no great talents for the field, his policy, 
perpetually at war with his fortune, at lerigth prevailed; and 


though he ſcarce ever won a battle, he frequently reaped all the 


advantages of victory from defeat. Though he cannot be accuſed 
of wanton tyranny, he was fond of power; he faerificed his 


virtue to his ambition; and, without any glaring injuſtice, fre- 


quently deſcended to meanneſſes to accompliſh his favourite de- 


ſigns. He was happy throughout his life in his opponent, © The 
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CHAT. mad bigotry of James the Second might have furniſhecb n eſield uf 
La.})) triumph for abilities more circumſcribed than thoſe; of the Prancey. 
as the former had at once: to contend with the favourite paſſions 
of his own people, and the art of his rival. Upon the» whole, 
though great things reſulted from the conduct of the Prince 
Orange, he was not poſſeſſed of thoſe brilliant qualities whick. 
are een, emed ee to conſtitute a great: mann 

e Hels sche 
Conſternation Tu Sizes ad their Fran more to the want of conduct in 
Ache tate. Lewis, than to the abilities of the Prince of Orange. Unprovided 
with an army, and adding conſternation to their weakneſs, they 
were actually what they ſeemed, an eaſy prey. De Wit, who had 

governed their councils for many years, carried his private pre- 
judices into his public conduct. In oppoſition to the power of the 
houſe of Orange, he diſcouraged a land force, and threw;the whole 
ſtrength of the maritime provinces into the navy. Truſting to 
the weakneſs of Spain, and fortified by their ancient alliance with 
France, the States themſelves, ever ſince the peace of Weſtphalia, 
had been extremely negligent with regard to their troops. A ſhow 
of an army was kept up, but it was altogether deſtitute of diſci- 
pline, and ignorant of every military duty. Though the troops 
- were increaſed before the arrival of the French, to ſeventy thou- 
ſand men, they were ſo raw. and timid; that the Prinee, not daring: 

to ſhew them to the enemy, retired to the province of Holland, 
- whilſt Lewis took at his leiſure . all the een towns ef 

ande Ded 1. % 3917: = 29D 
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prince o ik KEEN as the haps —_ —_ the, e 
n Holland, the vulgar became outrageous through their fears. The 
holder. States themſelves loſt their preſence of mind. De Wit, declining 

in his: credit, could no longer animate his countrymen, to their 


own defence: on the contrary, they now. attributed their. miſ- 
fortunes. 
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fortunes to his · negletct of the army. All. perſoris — e wks 
lence into the party of the Prince of Orange, and ſeemed to think e 
chat the very being of the States depended upon his abilities 7* 
Amſterdam alone retained ſome appearance of ſpiri They 

opened: their fluices, and laid the whole country under water: 
But the ſafety derived from that barrier againſt the enemy could 
not infuſe courage into the dejected States. The body of the 
; nobles and eleven towns voted to-ſend ambaſſadors to implore the 
FT pity of the two Kings. They offered to ſurrender all the fron- 
; tier towns which lay beyond the limits of the ſeven provinces, 
and to pay a conſiderable ſum: toward the charges of the war: 
Eewis, left by Turenne, who had marched into Germany, was led 
in his councils by de Louvois and de Pomponne. The violence 
of the former ſaved the States. His unreaſonable demands threw 
them into a deſpair, which overcame their fears- The people 
roſe at Dort, and forced their magiſtrates to ſign the repeal of the 
perpetual edict. The other cities followed their example, and on. 
the fifth of July che Prince of Orange was raiſed to the ee 
ſhip oy the 5 ger ns" | 2 


THE Jeputien of the States to the King of England arrived at Propoſals of 
London on the twentieth of June“. They carried, in their own — 472 ; 
appearance; the diſtreſs of their country, The people, moved jetted. 
by pity, received them with attention and friendſhip; but the 
court treated them with indignity, if not with contempt. Un- 
der a pretence that they came without either leave or paſſport, 
they were ordered to retire to Hampton-eourt, till the King ſhould 

think fit to allow them an audienee. Charles, having deter- 
mined not to treat without the conſent and concurrence of Lewis; 
appointed Buckingham, Arlington, and Lord Halifax, to- be his 

| ambaladers mee to ben the deputies of France in of- 
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CHAP. fering peace to the Dutch. The commiſſion of the plenipote®# 
＋＋ tiarics was dated on the twenty- firſt of 'Jane: The next day the 
107% Puke of Monmouth, then at the court of Lewis, was joined with 
them in a ſeparate commiſſion; and, on the twenty-thitd, they 
ſailed from the Buoy at the Nore. Arriving at Maeſland-ſluys, 
they were received with the utmoſt joy by the Dutch. Men, 
women, and children, in a manner encumbered their journey, by 
crowding round their carriages. Having paſſed through the 
Hague, they waited upon Lewis at Utrecht. The terms required 
by the commiſſioners of the two Kings amounted to an annihila- 
tion of the independence of the States. They were rejected, at 
the inſtance of the Prince of Orange, who was ſaid to have been 
tempted in vain to ſacrifice his country to his own ambition“. 
The Engliſh ambaſſadors returned on the twenty-firſt of July. 
Lewis, impatient for the flattery of his — directed his 

courſe through Flanders to Verſailles. 


The De Wis THE war . upon the departure of the — King. 


murdered. 


The Dutch, though ſafe behind their inundations, were ſtill diſ- 
tracted with terror and torn with faction. The populace, aſcribing 
their misfortunes to De Wit and his brother the bailiff of Putten, 
placed all their confidence in the Prince of Orange. A barber, in 
the beginning of Auguſt, accuſed the younger De Wit of having 
made him large offers for poiſoning the Prince. The magiſtrates, 
intimidated by the mob, put him to the torture on this impro- 
bable charge. He bore it with an undauated ſpirit: but he was. 
ſtript of his employments, and baniſhed for life. The penſions, 
ary, who had reſigned his office, ſupported his brother through 
the whole proceeding. He reſolved to conduct him out of t- 
in his own coach, and to take a part in his diſgrace. The mob, 
aſſembled. They forced open the priſon doors. They wounded. 
mangled, and trod to death the brothers. They dragged their 


t Kennet, vol. iii. p. 315. u Temple, 


3 bodies 


bodies through the ſtreets, then hanged them by ile heels on a C „ 
| gibbet The utmoſt barbarity was added to the moſt ſavage ww, 
cruelty. Wretches, who could not approach the bodies them - 
ſelves, gratified their inhuman revenge, by buying pieces of the 
fleſh; from others. A toe fold for ten ſti vers, an ear for double 

that ſum, and a finger for twelve. This brutal commerce con- 

tinued throughout the day. At midnight the mangled remains, 
deſerted at length by the mob, were removed and * 
b, 7 nig 


80 ca was the miſerable end of De e Wit; a man more remark- — of 
able for his activity, and a ſincere love for the liberties of his y. 1 
country, than for his extenſive talents. A fixed averſion to the 
power of the houſe of Orange ſeems to have been the ruling prin- 
ciple of his mind. His father was one of the ſix deputies whom 
William the Second arreſted and confined in the caſtle of Lou- 
veſtein. The hatred of the parent deſcended to the ſon. The 
connexion of the royal family of England with the Prince of 
Orange threw De Wit into the arms of France. He was the 
dupe of her councils for ſeveral years. Though he was rouſed 
into terrors for his country by the meaſures which gave being to 
the triple league, he reverted, in ſome degree, to his connexions 
with Lewis. III informed of the motions of foreign courts, or 
ſwayed by his prejudice againſt a ſtanding army, he left his eoun- 
try expoſed to infult, and even in danger from conqueſt. His 
preparations were too late, and they were languid when they be- 
gan. The firſt circumſtance ought to be aſertbed to himſelf; the 
latter aroſe from the difficulty of his ſituation,” He was, upon 
the whole, an honeſt, though, perhaps, not a great ſtateſman; 
and his hard fate proves how little bra wüde Tmin LYNE" His 
affection and his virtues. 0 — 
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Tux firſt attempts of the Prince of Orange neither anſwered 


the hopes of the Dutch, nor gave to himſelf reputation. The 


Duke of Luxembourg forced him, on the twelfth of October, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Woerden, with the loſs of fifteen hundred ſol- 
diers”, He met with the ſame untoward fate at Charleroy. He 
failed in his attack upon Swartſluys, after loſing: many men 
With troops terrified and unexperienced, he could make no im- 
preſſion upon an enemy elevated with ſucceſs and diſciplined to 
war. The Dutch, unmanned by their terror, ſeemed to truſt 
their ſafety to the fears of other ſtates. The motions of the Em- 
peror, though he was jealous of the progreſs of France, were, 
like his genius, undeciſive and flow. The march of the Elector of 
Brandenburgh brought the firſt relief to the States. Turenne 
moved to oppoſe him with twelve thouſand men *. The Biſhop 
of Munſter, anxious for his own territories, raiſed the ſiege of 
Groninghen, and retired home. No action happened during the 
whole campaiga on the fide of Germany, Turenne, with all the 


movements of an experienced commander, advanced without 


bloodſhed. He ſtopt the progreſs of the enemy, ** before the 
Winker. placed his quarters at Hoxter. 


The naval operations been the Engliſh and the States ſeemed 


to have terminated with the battle of Southwold Bay. The Duke 


of Vork, unable to force De Ruyter to action, returned to court. 
Several promotions of conſequence were made in the higheſt de- 
partments of the ſtate, in the month of November. Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, the lord-keeper, reſigned the great ſeal, on account 


of his infirmities and years *, The Earl of Shafteſbury was made 


lord chancellor of England; being ſucceeded, as chancellor of the 
exchequer, by Sir John Duncomb. The office of lord-treaſurer 
remaining void ſince the death of the Earl of Southampton, was 
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conferred u upon Lord Clifford. The Earl of Arlington was diſ- 
contented at this latter promotion *. He aſked the ſtaff of Charles, 
but he received an anſwer which hurt his pride. The King told 
him, that he loved him too well to confer upon him an office for 
which he had no abilities, and which woue occaſion his ruin, 
by expoſing him to the malice of his enemies. The diſappoint- 
ment eſtranged Arlington from the meaſures of the cabal. He, 
however, remained in their councils; and ſuppreſſed, for the 
time, his reſentment. Sir John Trevor dying in the end of May, 
was ſucceeded in July, as. ſecretary, of ſtate, by Sir Henry Co- 
ventry, who derived his claim to office from his ſucceſs in de- 
taching the King of Sweden from the triple alliance, 


Tur affairs of Scotland, during five years, furniſh little of Affaire 


importance, and nothing of amuſement. They conſiſt of the ob- 
ſtinacy of ſectaries, and the impolitic interference of government 


in the concerns of the church. After the ſuppreſſion of the Co- 


venanters, in 1666, Charles, willing to humour the people, 
ſhewed an inclination to compoſe the religious differences which 
diſtracted their minds. He tried the ſcheme of comprehenſion, 
which had failed in England. He followed it with a declaration 
of indulgence, | Neither had any effect on zealots, who were as 
intolerant in their. own principles as thoſe of whom they com- 
plained, Some expelled preachers refuſed to be ſettled in vacant 
churches, The reſt rejected an annual bounty offered by the 
King. Conventicles multiplied daily. The Covenanters met in 
arms, 1n their: uſual places of worſhip. Preachers preferred their 
influence over a deluded people to the quiet exerciſe of their reli- 
gious ſervice; Confuſion, clamour, and fanaticiſm prevailed. 

Government being lighted, became enraged; and by reluming a 
part of its former rIgOurs, increaſed the flame. 
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CHAP. LAUDERDALE was appointed commiſſioner to the parliament, 


——— Which met on the nineteenth of October, 1669. His ſpeech con- 
of — ſiſted of two heads. He recommended the preſervation of the 
| church, and an union with England. The parliament, offended 
at the inſolence of the ſectaries, declared by an act, that the right 

of governing the church was inherent in the crawn. Another act 

ſettle the number of the militia at twenty-two thouſand men, 

This force was to be conſtantly armed, and regularly diſciplined, 

They were to be held in readineſs to march to any part of his 

Majeſty's dominions, to eſtabliſh his authority, and to ſupport his 

greatneſs, Theſe two acts rendered the crown abſolute in Scot- 

land, and even furniſhed it with the means of becoming for- 
midable in England. The King, by the firſt, was rendered 
maſter of the church ; by the latter, he commanded in all tem- 
poral affairs. A ſevere act againſt conventicles followed theſe 
arbitrary laws. Ruinous fines were appointed to be levied on 
thoſe who met to worſhip in houſes, But field-preachers and 
their hearers were to be puniſhed with death. Laws that are too 
ſevere defeat their own purpoſe. The fanatics were outrageous ; 
and became, through perſecution, more enamoured of their 
own tenets, — 


THE Duke of Ormonde, removed from the government of Ire- 
land by the intrigues of Buckingham, was ſucceeded in that de- 
partment by the Lord Robertes. This nobleman owed his pro- 
motion to the new meaſures, which induced Charles to remove 
from his councils the old cavaliers. Robertes, who had ſerved 
againſt the late King, retained his former political principles, 
though he had yielded to the change of the times. Moroſe and 
ſullen in his diſpoſition, and diſagreeable in his manner, he was 
not likely to reconcile to himſelf the minds of the Iriſh, after the 
polite and dignified carriage of the Duke of Ormonde. Having 
endeavoured 1n vain to acquire popularity, he reſigned the go- 
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vernment of Ireland to the Lord Berkley, in the May of 1670. CHAP. 
2 Robertes, deprived of his office of privy ſeal, "retired to his eſtateꝛ 
0 in Cornwall, and led a private life. Berkley ſupported the mea- RY 
. ſures of Ormonde, and gained the confidence of the people. A 
kind of tranquillity, which ſprung more from a fear of confuſion 
than the abſence of diſcontents, ſubſiſted in Ireland. The Ro- 
man-Catholic biſhops, depending upon their influence at court, 
became arrogant. But the houfe of commons in England, diſ- 
covering an inclination to animadvert upon Talbot, the titular 


Archbiſhop of Dublin, they reſumed their former moderation. 


To live in times and to read of their tranſactions, ſuggeſt dif- RefieQions 
ferent and ſometimes oppolite ideas to the human mind. Mea- 
ſures paſs without reprehenſion in common life, that would of- 
fend in narration; and thoſe who are deemed bad members of 
ſociety in hiſtory, are often treated, by their own cotemporaries, 
with a degree of applauſe. The cauſe of this is as obvious as the 
fact itſelf is true. Public tranſactions are flow in their ſucceſſion, 
and the motives which produced them are unknown. The im- 
preſſion made by one evil is obliterated before another arrives. 
Mankind are deceived by the ſpeciouſneſs which is generally given 
to the worſt meaſures. They ſee but a part of the great machine 
of government, as it moves before them; and that partiality, 
which people naturally entertain for their country, juſtifies to 
them its moſt exceptionable conduct toward foreign powers. 
Time, by unveiling the ſecret fprings of action, opens a field 
either for cenſure or applauſe. But both are frequently ill ap- 
plied. To judge of the meaſures of the laſt age by the feelings 
of the preſent, may be as unjuſt, as it would be unreaſonable to 


expect the ſame ſtrict adherence to virtue in ſtates, which we com- 
mend in individuals. 


Tnovo the conduct of Charles, in the ſecond Dutch war, on the ſtate of 
pleaſed not the thinking few, it raiſed no violent reſentment ** , 
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among the body of the people. The arbitrary meafure of ſhut- 
ting the exchequer created private murmurs, but produced no 
public remonſtrances. The jealouſy of trade rendered the city of 
London cold with regard to the fate of the Dutch. The prior 
conduct of that people claimed no love from the Engliſh in gene- 
ral. Haughty in their proſperity, and unprincipled, as a ſtate, 
through the love of gain, they had formerly extended their in- 
juries through every channel of commerce. Their moderation of 
late years was aſeribed to fear, and not to juſtice; and the me- 
mory of the inſult with which they cloſed the laſt, recommended 
the preſent war, from a motive of revenge. The inequality in 
force viſible between the contending parties, the manifeſt injuſtice 
on the fide of their enemies, entitled the Dutch to pity ; but even 
that paſſion, notwithſtanding the ancient animoſity againſt France, 
excited no ſymptom of dangerous diſcontent. - 


IT is remarkable, that the Dutch war, though it ſeemed to 
promiſe much, was deſtined to produce neither important event 
nor great character. The vanity of Lewis faved the States from 
the efforts of his ambition, His idle parade in entering Utrecht 
employed as much time as might have reduced Amſterdam. 
Charles, with all the power of England, made little impreſſion on 
a people already ſubdued by their own unmanly terrors. A ſea- 
ſon uncommonly ſtormy broke the deſigns of the Engliſh navy, 
and fruſtrated an intended invaſion *, The elements conſpired 
againſt the ambition of the two monarchs ; and a kind of miracle 
ſaved a nation, whoſe timidity ſeemed to have abandoned them 
to ſupernatural protection. Even the Prince of Orange, with all 
the advantages of his ſituation, made no ſtriking figure. The 
firmneſs with which he rejected the offers of the confederate 
Kings proceeded from his prudence, as much as from- his pa- 
triotiſm. The ſeaſon for reducing Holland was paſt, the moment 


* Earl of Shafteſbury's ſpeech, Feb. 5, 1673. 
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it was delayed. The empire, though flow in its aid, was already 
in motion. Winter, it was certain, would continue the inacti- 
vity which the inundation had begun. The power which he 
already enjoyed by the ſuffrages of his country, was, in every 
view, leſs precarious and more honourable than that which ſhould 
depend on princes, who had already facrificed faith to their 
ambition. 


CHARLES, when he hoped to put an end to his difficulties by 
the Dutch war, found himſelf involved in accumulated neceſſities by 
that meaſure. The ſums retained in the Exchequer, and the large 
ſubſidies remitted from France, were unequal to the vaſt charge 
of the navy, and the demands of his own extravagance. He re- 
ſolved to call together his parliament. They met at Weſtminſter, 
on the fourth of February 1673, after a receſs of near two years, 
Sir Edward Turner having been made chief baron of the Exche- 
quer, the commons proceeded to the election of a new ſpeaker. 
Their choice fell on Sir Job Charlton, whom they preſented the 
next day to the King for his approbation. His Majeſty's ſpeech 
partook of the firmneſs which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed the 
councils of the miniſtry, He mentioned the neceſlity, the im- 
portance and expence of the war ; he made no doubt of the ef- 
fectual aid of his commons to proſecute it with vigour. He 
informed them, that their laſt ſupply had not been found adequate 
to the diſcharge of his debts. He therefore recommended them 
again to their ſpecial care. He mentioned the indulgence to Diſ- 
ſenters, and his fixed reſolution to adhere to his declaration. He 
made ſo light of the jealouſy that had ſpread abroad againſt the 
forces raiſed for the war, that he told them he muſt levy more in 
the courſe of the ſpring, and that he doubted not but they would 
conſider the charge of them in their ſupplies. He concluded 
with aſſurances that he was reſolved to protect the Proteſtant re- 
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ligion, and that no man's property or liberty ſhould be ever 
invaded *. | 


Tur Earl of Shafteſbury, as lord chancellor, enlarged with 
eloquence upon every article of his Majeſty's ſpeech *. To much 
flattery of Charles, and a great deal of abuſe on the Dutch, he 
added ſome new matter of his own. He excuſed the ſhutting of 
the Exchequer by the neceſſity of the thing, and the benefit re- 
ſulting from it to the ſervice of the nation, He informed them, 
that the King was, in honour and intereſt, concerned in ſeeing 
the bankers repaid, with the ſix per cent. promiſed upon the 
money during the ſtop. But he deſired the commons to give 
only the ſecond place to that buſineſs ; and firſt, to ſettle the ne- 
ceſſary ſupply for carrying on with vigour the war. He de- 
fended the declaration of indulgence, with all the obvious argu- 


ments. He urged the neceſſity of augmenting the number of 


the forces. With a peroration full of rhetoric, he concluded his 
ſpeech, expreſſing his hopes, with an aſſurance ſuitable to his 
character, that the triple alliance of King, parliament, and 
people, might never be diſſolved.“ Some diſcontented whiſpers 
among the commons ſuggeſted a new article, which the King 
added to his ſpeech. The chancellor, to accommodate ſome of his 
creatures with ſeats in parliament, had iſſued new writs from his 
office for the election of members, in the place of thoſe who had 
died during the receſs. The King told the commons, that 
though he entertained no doubt that the thing was juſtified by 
precedents, he deſired them to ſuſpend all other buſineſs, till they 
ſhould examine that particular *.” 

Tu commons, retiring to their houſe, took into conſideration 
the matter of returning members fince the laſt ſeſſion *. They 


e Journals of the lords, Feb, 5, 1673. f Ibid, s Ibid, 
Journals of the commons, Feb. 6, 1673. 
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came to a reſolution to ſuperſede all the writs iſſued by the chan- C 1 
cellor, for the election of perſons to ſerve in parliament, AA 
motion made for appointing a committee to examine precedents, 1673. 
was overruled by a conſiderable majority. The ſeats filled by the 

artifice of Shafteſbury, were declared vacant. The ſpeaker iſſued 

his warrant to the clerk of the crown, to make out new writs; 

3 and the right of iſſuing ſuch warrant, was declared to be inherent 

5 in the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Though the miniſtry 

ſeemed to have dropt the meaſure as indefenſible, the minority 

were more than one hundred, out of two hundred and ſixty mem- 

bers that were preſent. The houſe went the next day upon the 

ſupply. They voted twelve hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, 

by an aſſeſſment of eighteen months; and they ordered a bill for 

that purpoſe, to be immediately prepared by the attorney- general. 

This ſupply, ſo inadequate to the wants of Charles, was to be 
accompanied in its progreſs through the houſe, by demands for 

the redreſs of grievances. To grant no ſupply, might have oc- 

caſioned a diſſolution; a meaſure much deſired by Buckingham 

and Shaftefbury, to forward, by the means of confuſion, their 

own private deſigns. N 


On the tenth of February,, the commons began to conſider Dec'aration 
the declaration of indulgence ; and, on the fourteenth, an addreſs 1 
againſt it, prepared by a committee, was read and approved by 
the houſe. In the moſt decent terms, they informed the King, 
that penal laws, in matters eccleſiaſtical, can only be ſuſpended 
by act of parliament; and they humbly beſought his Majeſty to 
give ſuch directions as might remove the apprehenſions and jea- 
louſies of his faithful ſubjects. The chancellor and Buckingham, 
who, to gain the Diſſenters, had adviſed the meaſure, were for 
ſupporting it with vigour, The King himſelf, whoſe pride was 

hurt by this animadverſion on his conduct, was inclined to adhere 


1 Carte's Ormonde, vol. iii. * Journals. 1 James II. 1673. 
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a law; and he muſt either give up the indulgence or the war. 
Having endeavoured in vain to ſoothe the commons, by an inde- 
finite anſwer, he had once determined to diſſolve the parliament, 
and to make a peace with the States“. The King of France, ap- 
prized of his reſolution. induced him, by his ambaſſador, to 
comply with the commons ", for the ſake of the ſupply. On the 
ſeventh of March, Charles cancelled, with his own hand, the 
declaration. The people elevated at this victory over the pre- 
rogative, expreſſed with bonfires and illuminations their tumul- 
tuous joy. 


To ſoothe the King, and to pleaſe the Difſenters, the commons 
accompanied the progreſs of their remonſtrances, with a bill for 
the eaſe of the Proteſtant non-conformiſts*. It paſſed the lower 
houſe ; but, retarded by amendments, it was loſt in the houſe of 
lords. The Diflenters themſelves ſeemed leſs anxious for eaſe in 
their worſhip, than for the revocation of an indulgence, which 
placed the Papiſts on a ſimilar footing with themſelves. The zeal 
of the commons proceeded more from their fears of that ſect, than 
from the more ſerious danger of the King's diſpenſing power. In 
their remonſtrance of grievances, they make no mention of ſeveral 
acts that had been ſuſpended by proclamation, in the preceding 
year. The capital faults in the meaſures of the crown, were alſo 
either neglected or forgot. The breach of the triple alliance, the 
connexion with France, the ſhutting the exchequer, were paſſed 
over like common tranſactions.  Popery was the terror and ſome- 
times the diſgrace of the preſent reign, Had the Duke of York 
continued Proteſtant, had Charles himſelf, like his father, ad- 
hered with firmneſs, and even with enthuſiaſm, to the church of 
England, he might have enjoyed all the afluent eaſe, which ſeems 
to have been the ſole object of his life. But the folly of the 


a Colbert to Lewis XIV. Mar, 9, 1673. ® Ibid. Mar, 20, © Journals, Mar. 23. 
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Duke, in avowing publickly the ſyſtem of religion which his weak- © - * P. 


neſs had adopted, gave a juſt ground of jealouſy to the nation. 
The profeſſions of the King, in favour of a general toleration, 
were invariably aſcribed to his partiality to a particular worſhip, 
notwithſtanding his profeſſed indifference to all religion, 


Tur apprehenſions of Popery which prevailed among the 
commons, were converted into a political engine againſt the Duke 
of Vork. The ſtrict adherence of that unfortunate Prince to his 
own narrow opinions, became as dangerous to his enemies as 
great talents. He ſuſpected the principles of ſeveral of the cabal, 
and he was at no pains to feign for them any regard. Though 
the declaration of indulgence favoured the Papiſts, he was averſe 
from the meaſure, as formed by Buckingham and Shafteſbury *, to 
accompliſh their own views. The nation, ignorant of this cir- 
cumſtance, aicribed to the Crown's favour for popery, a ſcheme 
framed by a part of its ſervants to gain influence for themſelves. 
The law for impoſing a teſt on all who ſhould poſleſs any public 
office, was carried forward by different men, for various deſigns. 
The bulk of the nation favoured it, as the beſt bulwark againſt 
Popery. A part of the miniſtry abetted it in ſecret, as an expe- 
dient to remove, from all their employments, the Duke of York, 
and the lord-treafurer. The obſtinacy of the firſt was not more 
the object of their terror, than the daring abilities of the latter. 
Clifford avowed his attachment to the power of the crown, and he 

poſſeſſed courage to ſupport its moſt arbitrary meaſures. 


Tur Duke of York, though he continued to attend his brother 
to public worſhip, -had declined to take the ſacrament, according 
to the forms of the church of England. The thin veil which he 
had thrown over his converſion was removed; and he openly 
avowed what he could no longer conceal. A gainſt him was chiefly 
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eee off; e ck the oaths of ſupgemacg fad 
allegiance, togeth er wit bg 1 ſacrament, according. to the: rites. of 
the eſtabliſhed church, 9 A in office were obliged to abjure the 


dodtrine of tranſubſtantiation *, Symmons, who had converted the 


8 Duke, was as narrow as his proſelyte i in his principles. He abſo. 


lutely. refuſed his conſent to any conformity with the eftablifhed 
religion; and thus he deprived his own church of the benefit of the 


conqueſt which, he had made. If to change eee 


Men faw a \ gloomy profped. before chem; 3 and their Jadignation 
kept pace With their fears, when they beheld the heir apparent 
ſo deſtitute of prudence, as to own his attachment to a religion 
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Tur ſcheme for Cong the Duke of York from. the throne; 
which was begun i in the year 1668, by Buckingham, was now 
reſumed by Shafteſbury, with ardour. In conjunction with the 
Earl of Carliſle, he went to the King, and urged him to own the 
legitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth“. He made uſe of an 
expreſſion upon the occaſion, fit only to. be uttered by ſuch 2 
miniſter as himſelf, or heard by ſuch a monarch as Charles. He 
defired him but to ſay that Monmouth' s mother was his wife; 
and he ſhould find perfons to ſwear to the fact. The King 
anſwered, that he would rather ſee James, meaning Monmouth, 
hanged up at Tyburn, than entertain ſuch a thought *, The chan- 
cellor, however, continued his fchemes. Vaughan propoſed to 
move. the houſe of commons to addreſs his Majeſty to put , away 


et the Queen, + and to marry a proteſtant wife. A portion of five hun- 


dred thouſand pounds was at the ſame time to be offered On 
the twentieth of March the propoſal was carried to the King at 


Whitehall. but Lind his diſapproving: of the meaſure, the motion 
was never m 


Jourasls. * James II. 1573, dl. i. = Ibid. 
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reverted to their ſchemes in favour of Monmouth, In Phe! eager- LG 
neſs to exclude the Duke of York from the ſucceſſion, they reſolved 3 4 of 
to place his rival »in a ſituation which would enable him to ſeize % Dale 4 


the crown iti the event of the King's demiſe. * Tn the es of 9 
May they endeavoured to raiſe Monmouth to the regency of Scot- 

land; but” the vigilance of the Duke of York defeated their de- 

ſigns. The pride of Charles overcame his affection. He loved 
Monmdüth, but he hated" tobe deemed the huſband of Mrs. 
Walters. Some writers afcribe to the republican principles of 
Shafteſbury this violent oppoſition tõ the Pore of York*. Mon- 

mouth, highly beloved by the populace, was a fit inſtrument to 

carry forward his deſigns. To a gracefulneſs which prejudiced 
mankind in his favour as ſoon as ſeen, he joined an affability 


which gained their love. - Conſtant i in his friendſhips and Juſt 8 
his word, by nature tender, and an utter enemy to ſeverity and Nt non 


cruelty. Active and 'vigorous in his conſtitution, he excelled in 
the manly exerciſes of the field.” He was perſonally brave.” He 
loved the Pomp, and the very dangers of war ; but with theſe 
ſplendid qualities, be was vain to a degree of folly, verſarile'in 
his meaſures, weak i in his underſtanding. He was ambitious with- 
out dignity, buſy without conſequence, attempting ever to be art- 
ful, but always 4 tool. Thus, taking the applauſe of the multi- 
tude for a" certain mark of merit, he was the dupe of his own 
Yay? and owed all his misfortunes to that weakneſs,  * 


Tur agernln of Shafteſbury againſt the Duke of York ſhook —— of hs 
his credit with Charles. The boldneſs of his councils, ' his readi- 
neſs to adopt any meaſure, had in ſome degree overcome the 


King's jealouſy of his principles and his averſion to his perſon, | 
But when he ſaw him levelling all the force of his abilities againſt 
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his family, he expreſſed himſelf in terms ſufficient to ſuggeſt a 
— change of conduct to a man leſs provident than the chancellor. 
The monarch and the miniſter had long met upon equal ground. 
No ſtrangers to their own mutual hatred, each endeavoured to 
convert the other into a tool. It was a ſtruggle of abilities, as 
both were regardleſs of principle. The activity of Shafteſbury 
was more than a match for the indolence of Charles. The ſolid 
underſtanding of the latter overcame the keen penetration of the 
former. The feeble ſide of the miniſtet was vanity, The eaſi- 
neſs of the Prince was his moſt 'vulnerable weakneſs. Each was 
diſtruſtful of mankind, as both were deſtitute of virtue; and they 
were afraid of one another, as neither could be reſtrained by any 
ties. 


* SHAFTESBURY, who had contrived the teſt ?, to rid the cabinet 
of the councils of the Duke of York and lord Clifford, had enter- 
tained hopes of commanding Charles through his affection for 
Monmouth and his diſlike to the Queen. When both theſe pro- 
jects failed, he knew that reſentment remained. His throwing him- 
ſelf on the popular party was neceſſary as well as prudent. 
Though the commons had diſcovered little inclination to animad- 
vert upon the miniſtry, they might hereafter inquire; and he 
knew that Charles would willingly ſacrifice him to his own eaſe. 
There was even ſome reaſon to believe, that the King had em- 
ployed him more to accompliſh his ruin, than to forward his own 
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4. ſchemes. Beſides, the meaſures of the cabal were already broken, 
bull by their having quarrelled among themſelves. The timidity of 
"0 Arlington ſuited not the violent politics of Clifford. The boiſte- 
1 rous precipitancy of Lauderdale was ill-matched with the in- 
„ triguing, though active, abilities of Shafteſbury. Buckingham, 
4 4 who had firſt formed the great line of their projects, had ſunk, 
1 James II. 
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through his unſteadineſs, into the contempt of all. But though 
the chancellor had abetted the teſt, he continued obſtinate to the 
laſt, in favour of the indulgence. His rage againſt France, for 
inducing the King to relinquiſh it, raiſed his reſentment ſo far, 
that he propoſed, on the twenty-third of March, to adhere to 
Clifford, if he would join him in breaking the French alli- 


ance 


Tur King having given his aſſent to all the bills that were 
ready on the twenty-ninth of March, ordered the parliament to 
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adjourn themſelves to the twentieth of October. The Dutch, 


who had derived great hopes of peace from the houſe of commons, 
found that they had given a ſupply for continuing the war 
They were, however, firſt at ſea, The Duke of York being 
about to reſign all his employments, on account of the teſt, Prince 
Rupert. commanded the Engliſh fleet. The Dutch, arriving at 
the mouth of the Thames, endeavoured to ſtop its navigation, by 
ſinking ſhips in the channel, called the middle ground. When 
the Prince advanced upon them, they retreated to their own coaſt. 
He joined the French fleet off Rye, and failed in queſt of the 
enemy. On the twenty- ſixth of May he came before Schonevelt, 
where the fleet of the enemy lay. An engagement was prevented 
by ſtorms till the twenty-ezghth, when, in a kind of running 
fight, one Dutch ſhip was deſtroyed, and their fleet forced to 
retreat, The enemy regained their former ſtation. The Engliſh 
lay by all night under fail. Both ſides claimed a victory which 
was not worthy of being claimed. Rupert retired toward Eng- 


land to refit. De Ruyter repaired at ſea the damage which his 
fleet had ſuſtained. | | | 


Z James H. 1673, Journals, Mar. 29, 1673. d Conti. of Baker, p. 667. 
Heath, 1673. « Kennet, vol, iii. p. 323. 
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D action happtned' on the fourth of June. Six hours were ſpent” itt 
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a diſtant cannonade. Each fide” a ſecond time pretended to vio- 
tory. The advantage, however, ſeemed to lean to the Dutch; 
as the project of the Engliſh, to land ſix thoufand troops i 246 
land, was laid afide . The French performed not their duty iti 
either battle. Lewis, in a fondneſs for his naval force, as yet in 
its infaney, gave ſecret inſtructions for preſerving his ſhips. The 
fleets loitered in their reſpective ports for two months after the 
ſecond action. The combined ſquadrons at length ſailed for the 
coaſt of Zealand; and De Ruyter quitted his ſtation at Schonevelt;' 
On the eleventh of Auguſt the fleets met near the mouth of the 
Texel. De. Ruyter and Van Tromp led the Dutch. Count 
D' Eſtrees commanded the white fquadron of the confederates, 
Prince Rupert the main line, and Sir Edward Spragge the vie 
Van Tromp fell alongfide of Spragge, and both fought with their 
wonted courage. Van Tromp was once forced to ſhift his flag. 
Spragge was compelled” twice to change his ſhip; but when be 
was paſſing to a third, a ſhot took his boat, and he was drowned. 
The death of ſuch a gallant officer was a a partial defeat to the 
Engliſh. 


* 
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WriLsT „bes ſhips were engaged in fight, the reſt. of both 


the fleets ſtrove for the wind. The French under D Eſtrees s Bot 
the weather-gage of the Dutch, but they came not to the aid o 
their allies ; Admiral Martel only, with his ſhip, a adhered to the 
Engliſh, and fought with courage. Van Tromp, after the de ein 
of Spragge, was repulſed by the Earl of Offory *. Rupert and De 
Ruyter, left behind by their reſpective ſquadrons, were engsged 
in an obſtinate fight. Becoming anxious at laſt for their FEA 


they both, about two o'clock, as by mutual conſent, ceaſed to 


F : 


f Carte's Ormonde, 


5 


e Kennet, vol. nl. p. 323. 
| fire, 
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lire, and crowded. all their ſails to? join their friends They oe 
8 rapidly advanced all the while within cannon- hot The 


fury. Rupert, at length, ſending two fire-ſhips, guarded by 
Captain Legg, Among the enemy, they were throw into confu-* 
ſion." They at, once took to flight; and had the French, wo 
were maſters of the wind, fallen upon their flank, the diſpute 
with the Dutch, concerning the dominion of the ſea, would have 
deen for ever at an end. De Ruyter, with little loſs, made good 
his retreat; and the victory, as uſual, was claimed by both 
fides *. 1 H 210 5 ir Nag Tt & 10 fee 


Wa sr the war remained 1n'this nderif ve fats at fea, kor- State of the 
tune ſeemed to become favourable to the Dutch by land. Thougli 
Lewis took Maeſtricht, one of their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, after 4 
ſrege of thirteen days, the operations of | their allies ſeemed to 
promiſe relief. The Elector of Brandenburgh, deprived of his 
poſſeſſions in Weſtphalia, concluded a peace with France in the 
month of May: but the Imperialiſts, under Montecuculli, after 
having in vain attempted againſt Turenne the paſſage of the 
Rhine, deceived that able general, and ſat down ſuddenly before 
Bonne“. The Prince of Orange, with a conduct equally maſterly, 
eluded the other, generals of France, and joined the Imperialiſts, 


with the Dutch and their Spaniſh auxiliaries. Naerden, ill de- 
ended by the French, bad fallen again into the hands of the 


States Bonne itſelf ſurrendered before the end of the cam 
paign.* The greateſt part of the electorate of Cologn was ſub- 
dued by the Imperialiſts and the Dutch. The communication 
was cut off between the United Provinces and France; and Lewis“ 
quitted all his conqueſts with the utmoſt Precipitation. n 


— | | | * 177 Val 4 CNT 

3 Heath, 1673, . Ibid, | . lid. * Heath, 1673. 
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r. Wan, extraordinary fate, was almoſt conquered, and acer 
Sen zecovered,; without one battle by land. 1 1 tn 
te | or co \NGRESS opened at Cologn, in the courſe of the "a 
Cologn, was attended with no effect. The demands of the confederate 

kings continued almoſt the ſame; but the offers of the Dutch 
were diminiſhed in proportion to the increaſe of their hopes. The 
ſeizure of the perſon of the Prince of Furſtenberg by the Imperial- 
iſts, afforded a pretence to the French and Engliſh to break off, a 
negociation, which furniſhed no proſpect of ſucceſs. The States, 

no longer anxious concerning their ſafety, were now bent on 
revenge. Their negociations at the courts of Vienna and Madrid 
were approaching to a happy concluſion. The houſe of Auſtria, 
in both its branches, was alarmed at the ambition of Lewis. A 
treaty between the three powers was ſigned on the thirtieth of 
Auguſt *. Spain forgot her ancient animoſities againſt Holland, 
in the recent injuries which ſhe had received from France. She 
declared war on the fifteenth of October; and by a ſtrange reverſe 
in her policy, defended the Dutch againſt France and England, 
by whoſe aid * had become independent of her power. 


2 « ; DuriNG theſe tranſactions abroad, the late teſt began to have 
Clifford re- effect in England. The Duke of York and Lord Clifford, in 
"8% - heir zeal for popery, refuſed to take the appointed oaths, and 
religned all their employments. The Duke had been Lord 
Admiral and Warden of the Cinque-ports ever ſince the Reſtora- 
tion. He had been for ſeveral years governor of Portſmouth; 
and, ſince the death of the Duke of Albemarle, commander in 
chief of all his Majeſty's forces. This latter office he had for 
ſome time refuſed *, as a truſt too great for any ſubjeQ:; the 


inſtances of his brother at laſt prevailed over theſe ſcruples; and 


? Hiſt. de France, vol. iii. p. 798. 1 James II. 1670. 
be 


CHARLES l. 


he retained that mem till now that he ſacrificed it to his 
zeal for the church of Rome. The King had in vain entreated 
both the Duke and the Lord Clifford to conform to the eſtabliſhed 
religion. He argued to no purpoſe againſt the abſurdity of their 
uncomplying opinions. They remained obſtinate, and adhered 
to their faith. The King retained the Cinque-ports in his own 
hands. He put the admiralty into commiſſion. He conferred 
the government of Portſmouth upon Legg, who was recom- 
mended to that charge by the Duke of York. 


Tu reſignation of the Duke of York happened on the fifteenth 
of June, and on the nineteenth of. the fame month, Clifford de- 
livered to the King his ſtaff, as Lord Treaſurer. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by Sir Thomas Oſborne, who had been joint-treaſurer of 
the navy with Lyttelton for ſeveral years. Oſborne, in his prin- 
ciples, or more properly by character a cavalier, had gone into 
oppoſition to obtain an office.. In the proſecution of the Earl of 
Clarendon, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as a tool of Buckingham, in 
the houſe of Commons; and after the baniſhment of the unfor- 
tunate chancellor, he was rewarded for his ſervices with the half 
of the treaſuryſhip of the navy. In thoſe reverſes of favour and 
diſlike, which his patron owed to his own fluctuating character, 
Oſborne adhered to him with fidelity. He had the good fortune 
to meet with gratitude, a virtue which the Duke ſeldom exerted 
toward his friends. He was brought by Buckingham into the 
privy-council in May, 1672. He was now raiſed to the high 
office of lord-treaſurer partly by his recommendation. 


Os BORNE, in the ſingular ſucceſs attending a long life, owed 
more to fortune than either to his own virtue or his abilities. With- 
out the advantage of any antiquity of family *, and even deſtitute 


© James n. 1673. * Ibid, t Burnet, vol. i. p. 490. Collins, vol, i. 
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of an ample fortune, he roſe to the ſurtmit ef honvars, chrougb 
the mere force of an undertaking and accommodating character. 
Plaufible in his arguments, though tedious in his tloquenee *, 
he acquired in the houſe of commons that attention Which is 
uſually given to a ſhow of patriotiſm in popular aſſemblies. In 
his private converſation, he was more regardleſs of truth than 4s 
confiſtent with good ſetiſe. In his public conduct, he poſſeſſed 
that felf-ſufficleticy, which is often miſtaken, by the bulk of 
mankind, for a comprehenſive knowledge of things. Being na- 
turally confident, he foreſaw no difficulties in buſineſs; and this 
rendered him a comfortable fervant to a prince who lives indo- 
lence and taſe, Though one hope might fail, another was al- 
ways in view. His perſecution of Clarendon, and his ſubſequent 
conduct in his office, had offended the Duke of York. But, be» 
fore he became minifter, he cultivated and obtained the favour of 
that princt; and he owed, in a great meaſure, his elevation to 
the Dukt* opinion of his abilities. His character, upon the 
whole, was placed in that fortunate medium which ſucceeds beſt in 


the world. Great talents, like rapid ſtreams, often create obſtacles, 


which turn them from their courſe ; but thoſe which come ſmoothly 
upon mankind, level them firft, and then overflow. 


ON the twentieth of October“ the parliament met, according 
to their prorogation, and brought back to both houſes an increaſe 
of the ill- humour which had made its appearance in the preceding 
ſeſſion. The Duke of York, having continued more than two 
years a widower, had, after a ſeries of tedious negociations, fixed 
on a ſecond wife; and married her by his proxy, the Earl of 
Peterborow, This Princeſs was Mary d'Eſte, daughter of the 
Duke of Modena and of Laura Martinozzi. Diſappointed of the 
Princeſs of Inſpruck, whom the Emperor had married after the 


death of his firſt wife, ſome overtures were made for a daughter 


* Burnet.. 1 Journals. 
of 
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of the Duke of Neubourg; but, at the enn & FP King of C du P. 


i W 


France, who” had promiſed a- portion to the young Princeſs of 
Modena, Peterborow was ſent to Italy, and the match was con- 
cluded in the month of September. The Princeſs. had already 
arrived at Paris, on her way to England, when the parliament 
met. r The ſpeaker had ſcarce taken the chair, when the com- 
mons voted an addreſs to his Majeſty, to prevent the conſumma- 
tion of the marriage between his Royal Highneſs and the Dutcheſs 
of Modena ; and that © he might not be married to any perſon but 
of the Proteſtant religion - 


Tür King, previouſly appriſed of this addreſs, prorogued far 
a week the parliament, to prevent its being delivered. On the 
twenty»ſeventh of October, the King opened the ſeſſion with a 
ſpeech from the throne. He informed the two houſes, that he 
hoped to have met them that day with an honourable peace; but 
that the Dutch had treated his ambaſſadors at Cologa with the 
contempt of conquerors, and not as might have been expected 
from men 1n their condition, To ſupport the ſafety and honoyr 
of the nation, he told them, he was obliged to aſk a ſupply, 
which, he hoped, the commons would render proportionable to 
the oceaſion, and to their own known loyalty. He aſſured them 
of his firm adherence to all his profeſſions and promiſes, for ſup- 
porting the eſtabliſhed religion and the laws of the land; and he 
earneſtly recommended to their care the debt which he owed to 
the bankers and goldſmiths, through the ſhutting of the exche- 
quer. Shafteſbury, as chancellor, enlarged upon every article, 
The part which he had to act was difficult. He abetted the coun- 
try party in private, though ſtill he adhered in public to the 
crown. He ſeemed earneſt in continuing the Dutch war, but his 
ſecret meaſures led all to a peace 


* Janies II, i673. * Journals, Oct. 20, 
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THe lords returned an immediate anſwer to the King. The 
commons adjourned, for five days, the conſideration of his ſpeech ©. * 
The oppoſition, offended at the attachment of Sir Edward Sey- 
mour to the court, made a motion for his leaving the chair, and 
for appointing a temporary ſpeaker: The meaſure: was violent, 
and it met with a negative. It was concerted between Shaftef- 
bury and the oppoſing party, in the preceding ſummer *. The 
houſe, however, refumed their former addreſs, and it was de- 
Iivered to the King. He anfwered, that they were too late in 
their addreſs ; and that the marriage was already concluded by 
proxy, and could not be reverſed. The houſe was kindled into a 
flame, They voted a committee for preparing a general and ſe- 
vere teſt, to diſtinguiſh between Proteſtants and Papiſts, They 
reſolved, that thoſe who ſhould refuſe to take this new teſt ſhould: 


be incapable of enjoying any office, and even to come within five 


miles of the court. They further reſolved; that no ſupply ſhould 
be granted; unleſs it appeared that the obſtinacy of the Dutch 
ſhould render it neceſſary; and they followed this reſolution with. 


a new addreſs againſt the Duke's marriage with a Roman» 
Catholic *. 


To raiſe the apprehenſions of the nation to the higheſt pitch, 
the commons, on the third of November, agreed to an addreſs for 
a general faſt, as in times of the greateſt calamities. Sir Thomas 
Clerges, who had ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf for the Reſtora- 
tion, was the chairman of the committee appointed for framing 
this addreſs. Either diſappointment or patriotiſm had; for many 
years, induced Clerges to oppoſe the court; and he was now or- 
dered to go up with the addreſs to the lords; and defire their con- 
currence. The houfe voted the ſtanding army a grievance; but 
when they were proceeding in other reſolutions, they were ſud- 
denly prorogued to the ſeventh day of January. The. unex- 


© Journals, Oct. 27. * James II. 1673, * Vid. Journals, paffim. 
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pected arrival of the uſher of tue Hack rod broke: ort te re- C * 
folves of the commons. Some diſigreeable motions" were made, 
even after the uſher had knocked violently at the door: But the 973 
ſpeaker, | favouring the court, left the chair, and prevented" the 

queſtion from being brought to a vote The commons attended 

the King in the houſe of lords. He excuſed the prorogation, by 

the neceffity of preventing the very appearance of à difference 

between him and his parliament; and he promiſed, that “he 

would not be idle, during the receſs, in ane meaſures that 

— add to * e ” 


Thoben the Duke of York's s open profeſſion of the Catholic Chancellor 
faith had alarmed the nation, faction was mixed with patriotiſm, died. 
in the reſolutions of the commons. The chancellor was long 
known to have privately joined the country party, and to have 
even formed the meaſures which he pretended to oppoſe. On 
the ninth of November, the King ſent for him, and demanded 
the great ſeal; which was inftantly delivered into the cuſtody of 
Sir Heneage Finch“. Having obtained a pardon for his paſt 
counſels, Shafteſbury threw off all reſerve, and became an open 
enemy to the court. Communicating the ſecrets of the cabinet 
to the oppoſition, and adding to bad meaſures worſe inſinuations, 
he inflamed the minds of men with jealouſy and diſtruſt, The 
tranſition was eaſy, from a counſellor of tyranny to a ſeditious 
incendiary ; and even this conduct was neceſſary to his own 
ſafety. The change ſurpriſed none, as his diſpoſition was known 
to all. In all revolutions during the thirty preceding years, he 
was the firſt in every turn of government. Conſiſtent only with 
his own verſatility, he was indifferent about the glaring oppoſt- 
tion in his meaſures and opinions. When chancellor, he was a 
bold aſſurer of unlimited prerogative. He had the principal hand 
in. the declaration of indulgence. He promoted the Dutch war.. 
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He adviſed the ſhutting of the exchequer. _ He juſtified the moſt 
arbitrary proceedings of government in parliament. But the cur- 
rent changing, he dexterouſly tacked about and joined the country 
party. The abilities which recommended him as a fit tool of 
deſpotiſm, rendered him a proper engine of faction. 


Tur young Princeſs of Modena arriving at Dover on the 
twenty-firſt of November, was that evening married to the Duke 
of York. Dr. Crew performed the ceremony, according to the 
rites of the church of England. She was then little more than 
fourteen years of age, and of exquiſite beauty. Her complexion 
was very fair, her hair black, her eyes full of ſweetneſs and fire. 
She was tall 1 in her perſon, and admirably ſhaped ; dignified in 
her manner, and graceful in her deportment", During the 
twelve years ſhe remained Dutcheſs of York, ſhe ſeemed to have 
given herſelf up wholly to innocent cheerfulneſs and amuſements. 
The prejudices of the people were gradually removed by her be- 
haviour. The uneafineſs conceived on account of her religion was 
ſoon forgot; and ſhe was univerſally eſteemed, and even by many 


beloved. Her beauty rendered her the favourite of the populace, 
when the bigotry of her huſband was molt feared. 


THe King, during the receſs of his parliament, endeavoured to 
ſooth the commons, by ſuppreſſing their fears of Popery. He 
iſſued orders, on the fourteenth of November, that no Roman- 
Catholic, or any perſon reputed to be of the Romiſh communion, 
ſhould preſume to come into his preſence, enter his palace, or 
appear at his court. To ſatisfy ſtill further the people, he or- 

dered in council, that no Popiſh recuſant, or any reputed to be 
| ſuch, ſhould preſume to come to St. James's houſe, where the 
Duke refided, or even into the adjoining park. To prevent the 


james II. 1673. & Ibid. 1 Supplement to the Life of James II. p. 36. 
n Ibid, » Ken, vol. iii. p. 325. 
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form which threatened to fall at the mecting of parliament, 


various expedients were propoſed to the Duke of York. Some 
adviſed him to retire from the kingdom, others urged him to 


ftand for the crown of Poland. His beſt friends, and even ſome 


Roman-Catholic lords, were eager for his complying with the 
forms and worſhip of the eſtabliſhed church“. The Duke, with 
his uſual obſtinacy, rejected all their orehpotals He refuſed t6 
retire, without the King's expreſs commands, He expoſed the 
folly of ſtanding for Poland. He deemed it diſhonourible, 48 
well as criminal, to comply with a ſyſtem of faith which he had 
enen to believe. 


Tur popular party, AE by the Farl of Shafteſbury, were 
not, in the mean time, idle. They endeavoured to gain the 
people, and, above all, the city of London. They long prefſed 
the lord-mayor, Sir Robert Hanſon, to call a common-conticil, 
under pretence of forming a bill for paving the ſtreets. "A com- 
mon-council accordingly met on the twenty-fecond of December, 
and a motion was made to thank the King for what he had done 
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concerning Popery, to deſire him to withdraw his protection from 


the bankers, and to recommend to him to follow the advice of his 
parliament”. Charles had many perſonal friends in the eity of 
London. His good-humour, his jollity and facetiouſneſs at their 


public entertainments, highly recommended him to the citizens, | 


He knew them all; he admitted them into his converſation ; he 
treated them with familiarity, and gained their affections by en- 
tering into their private concerns. The Duke of York, though 
diſtant and ſtately, was remarkably affable and well-bred. His 
knowledge in commerce, his almoſt daily attendance at the meet- 
ings of the trading companies, had procured to him the reputa- 
tion of a man of buſineſs; a character calculated to gain the eſteem 


of men who derive their importance from induſtry. Ignorant of 
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the tendency of the motions, the common- council ſent privately 
ſome of their number to the King; but upon his neee of 
ſuch an addreſs, the affair was dropt. 
Tux parliament, e to cheir prorogation, met on the 
ſeventh of January 1674. The King told them, chat, during 
their receſs, he had done ſuch things as might add to their ſatiſ- 
faction; and that he expected a return of gratitude, in an imme- 
diate ſupply. He urged, that to obtain an honourable peace, it 


was neceſſary to be prepared for war; and, therefore, that he 
relied upon a ſpeedy, proportionable, and, above all, a cheerful 
aid. He again recommended his debt to the bankers to their 
care ; and to remove their jealouſy, he promiſed to ſubmit, with- 
out reſerve, all the articles of his alliance with France to the in- 
ſpection of a ſmall committee of both houſes. The lord-keeper 
Finch enlarged upon every article of his Majeſty's ſpeech. He 
gave a comprehenſive deduction of all the negociations at Cologn ; 
and he, with ſome degree of reaſon, aſcribed to the inſolence of 
the Dutch the continuance of the war. But the commons were 
neither to be ſoothed into temper, nor argued into compliance. 
They revived the grand committee for religion; they appointed a 
committee for grievances; and then adjourned for five days *. 


Tris ſeſſion, which promiſed much trouble, and was actually 
filled with buſineſs, carried nothing to a concluſion but the Dutch 
war. The commons petitioned the King to appoint a day for 
faſting and humiliation *. The lords addreſſed him to remove 
Popiſh recuſants from London and its neighbourhood. The 
lower houſe requeſted the King to remove Lauderdale and Buck- 


ingham from their employments and his preſence. They framed 


articles of impeachment againſt Arlington *. They petitioned the 


* Journals, Jan, 7, 1674, t Ibid. Jan. 12. 
* Ibid, Jan. 13. * Jan. Ig, 
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throne for diſbanditig the army. Charles made no fly with. 


regard to the two Dukes. The impeachment of Arlington was 


dropt by the commons themſelves.” The King complied with 
their requeſt, in diſbanding the army ;. and even carried his com- 
pliance in that reſpect beyond the limits of what they required ”. 
An addreſs for ſending. back the troops brought from Ireland, 
received the ſame favourable anſwer. The King yielded every thing, 
in hopes of obtaining a ſupply. But the commons were deter- 
mined on a peace with Holland; and they knew that object could 


not be obtained, ſhould the King be placed in a condition to pro- 


ſecute the war. 


Tur jealouſy againſt Popery continued to increaſe in both 
houſes. The commons brought in a bill for impoſing a more 
rigid teſt to diſtinguiſh between Proteſtants and Papiſts. The bill 
was aimed by the popular party, at the inſtigation of Shafteſbury, 
againſt the Duke of York. The teſt contained a formal renun- 


ciation of all the favourite tenets of the Romiſh church; the ſu- 


premacy and infallibility of the Pope, the doctrine of tranſub- 


ſtantiation, the invocation of ſaints. A new clauſe was added, to 


expel the Duke-from the King's preſence and councils. It was to 
have been enacted, that no perſon who did not take the teſt ſhould, 
without leave firſt obtained under the hands of fix privy-counſel- 
lors, preſume to come to the King's preſence *. The Duke of 
York was excepted in this clauſe, by a majority of two upon a 
diviſion; and theſe two, Sir Charles Gaudy and Sir Anthony 
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Deane, had taken only that day their ſeats in the houſe. The 


lords proceeded with equal ſpirit againſt Popery. The Earl of 


Saliſbury moved, on the twenty-fourth of January, for a bill 
to breed the Duke of York's children in the eſtabliſhed religion. 
The Earl of Carliſle made a motion, that neither the King, nor 


Y Journals, Feb, 11. | 1 James II. 16574. * Ibid. 
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any of the blood-royal to a certain degree, ſhould marry without 
the conſent of parliament. Lord Halifax moved the diſclaiming 
all real and reputed Roman Catholics ; Lord Mordaunt, that all 
Engliſh prieſts ſhould be removed from the Queen. 


Tux conlideration of all theſe motions being adjourned, the 
lords reſumed their debate on the tenth of February, | Carliſle, 
ſeconded by Halifax, moved, that any of the blood-royal mar- 
rying a Catholic, ſhould be declared incapable of ſucceeding to 
the throne, Peterborrow, terming it a horrid motion, repri- 
manded them with great ſeverity. Shafteſbury, in his reply to 
Peterborrow, endeavoured to ſoften the motion, by declaring that 
it was to have no retroſpect. He quoted precedents, which the 
Lord Finch, in an elaborate ſpeech, confuted. He endeavoured 
to convince the houſe, that the reſtricting the ſucceſſion by acts of 
parliament, was contrary to the conſtitution of the kingdom. Seve- 
ral biſhops. joined the lord-keeper in his arguments. I hey de- 
clared the motion of excluſion contrary to the rules of Chriſti- 
anity, and the doctrine of the church of England. The propoſi- 
tion was at laſt laid aſide, and another ſubſtituted in its place. It 
was reſolved in general, that neither the King, nor any of the 
blood-royal, ſhould marry a Catholic without the conſent of par- 
liament; but no penalty was annexed*., The King and Duke 
were preſent at this important debate *. 


ON the twenty-fourth of January, the King communicated to 
both houſes new propoſals of peace from the States. Though 
the parhament had declared their averſion to the war, though 
Charles might be forced to relinquiſh it through want of money, 
the Dutch prudently choſe not to depend upon fortune in removing 


James II. 1674. © Ibid, * Journals, Feb, 10, 
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from them a powerful enemy. To carry their obſtinacy beyond C 
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the bounds of reaſon, might inflame againſt them the Engliſh CAL 


nation; for it was not impoſſible but the latter might forget 
their jealouſy of the power of France in their own pride. The 
Marquis de Freſno, the ambaſſador of Spain at London, was 
empowered to conclude a peace with Charles. He added the 
influence of his court to the other reaſons, which obliged the King 
to liſten to terms. The two houſes concurred in their advice for 
peace, The conditions, though little advantageous, were not 
diſhonourable for England. The honour of the flag was relin- 
quiſhed by the Dutch. They agreed to pay near three hundred 
thouſand pounds for the expence of the war. New regulations 


of trade were made; and all poſſeſſions were mutually reſtored to 


the ſame ſtate as before the war. 


vide Articles in the Journals of the lords. 
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ſecret treaty with France, —Campaign-of 1676;—Obſerva- 


tions. A profound tranquillity. 


Aﬀarrs of Scotland. 


Of Ireland. France offers peace. Parliament meets. 
Proceedings. Progreſs of the French. The commons 
alarmed, ——Reprimanded and adjourned ——ReflefFions —— 


Affairs of Europe. State of France and of the allies; 


Views 


of the King and Prince of Orange.—— Marriage of the latter. 


——T hey ſettle terms of peace. 
——  Duplicity of Charles, 


Parliament meets. 


France required to agree. 
Treaty with the Dutch. 
Ill humour of the commons. — Popular 
leaders intriguing with France. Secret hiſtory of parties. 
Proceedings of the commons. Progreſs of the French. 
Money treaty. Alliance with Holland, — Peace of” 
Nimeguen, The King and Prince of Orange endeavour to: 
break it. Its effets on France. State of England. 
The Popiſh plot.——Otes's narrative. Coleman's letters, —- 
Death of Godfrey. A general conſlernation, 
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HOU GH the peace with Holland relieved the King from 
many of his difficulties, it ſoothed not his parliament into 


any compliance. His meaſures, for ſeveral years, were thought 
ſo contrary to the intereſts of his ſubjects, at leaſt, ſo oppoſite to 


their opinions, that in purſuing them, he loſt almoſt all his former- 
popularity and influence, Diſtruſt prevailed among the people, 


and jealouſy joined all its force to faction in the houſe of com- 


mons. 
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mons. The endeavours of the King to ingratiate himſelf by com- 
pliance, were defeated by the folly of his brother, who, with an 
enthuſiaſm ſcarce conſiſtent with the poſſeſſion of reaſon, ſeemed 
to glory in a ſyſtem of faith which his country abhorred. The fer- 
ment was too high to be ſettled by any thing but time; The King 
came ſuddenly to the houſe of peers on the twenty-fourth of Fe-- 
bruary , and prorogued his parliament to the tenth of November. 
No ſupply was granted, no bill whatſoever paſſed both houſes *.. 
During debates of ſuch violence and long continuance, there was: 
but one private bilt and two of a public concern ſent up by the 
eommons to: the lords; and the latter ſent down to the lower 
houſe but one of each kind. Though the King's party could 


not prevent ſpirited reſolutions, they were ſufficiently numerous 


to clog the progreſs of bills that were diſagreeable to the CrOWN- 


THE ſummer of the year 1674 produced no events of import- 
ance in England. Shafteſbury, with his uſual activity, endea- 
voured to keep up the jealouſies of the people till the meeting of 
parliament. Pretending a fear of being aſſaſſinated by the papiſts, 
he lay in the city, in the houſe of one Cook, a fanatic; and 
exerted all his abilities to- promote petitions to the King, for call- 
ing a parliament for the redreſs of grievances. His ſucceſs roſe 
not in proportion to his zeal. He was about to take a houſe in 
the city, but Charles ſent him a peremptory meſſage; and he: 
retired to the country. An unexpected tranquillity. prevailed ;, 
and men ſeemed to have forgot their terrors for popery and arbi- 
trary power. The war on the continent remained in an undeciſive 
ſtate. The Dutch, joined by Spain- and the Empire, were now 
upon an equal footing with France, though provided with the 


beſt generals of the age, and well-appointed armies. The King, to 


gratify his people, aſſumed the character of a-mediator between 
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tha contending powers; but either his ſincerity was ſuſpected by 
the alles, or their hopes of victory rendered them deaf to terms. 
The court of Spain, with its uſual violence, had engaged the 
Dutch to continue the war till things ſhould be reſtored to the 
ſame ſituation as at the treaty of the Pyrenees. 


THE French had three great armies in the field; the firſt in 
Germany, the ſecond in Flanders, and the third in Rouſſillon“. 
On the fide of Germany, the Mareſchal de Turenne, having 
paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburgh, defeated the Count Caprara, at 
Sintzeim, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole Palatinate, by driving 
the allies beyond the Neckar and the Maine, With twenty thou- 
ſand men, he fell upon an army of ſeventy, under the Duke of 
Lorram, near Straſbourg, and drove them from the field with 
great loſs. He again defeated the allies at Malhauſen, before the 
end of the campaign. Theſe repeated victories drove the war 
from the frontiers of France. Franche Comte was in the mean- 
time reduced by her arms. The King in perſon commanded his 
troops on that ſide. There was no enemy in the field ; and town 
fell after town into his hands. The whole province was con- 
quered with little bloodſhed ; and Lewis, reſolving to retain it 


for ever, transferred the univerſity and the ſeat of public juſtice 
and government from Dole to Beſangon. 


ON the eleventh of Auguſt was fought in Flanders the famous 
battle of Senef, a village between Marimont and Nivelle. The 
Prince of Orange, at the head of the army of the allies, conſiſt- 
ing of eighty thouſand men, was oppoſed by an inferior force, 
under the Prince of Conde, The French attacked the rear of 
the confederates, in a narrow defile, as they marched toward 
Binch ; and throwing them into confuſion, ſeized a great part of 


* Hiſt, de France, vol. ili. 3 1 Ibid. 
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their cannon and baggage. The Prince of Orange, leſs remark- 
able for preventing misfortune than for ſtopping its progreſs, 
acquired ſome glory, though he obtained no victory. He rallied 
his troops. He fell upon the enemy. He expoſed his own per- 
ſon. In the action, which was not finiſhed with the day, he 
joined the valour of a young ſoldier to the conduct of an expe- 
rienced general. When night came on, both armies, as if by: 
mutual conſent, put an end to the fight, and left the victory un- 
decided. The loſs was almoſt equal. Six thouſand of each ſide 
lay dead on the field. The allies kept poſſeſſion of the place of 
battle, but the French had moſt trophies. The Prince of Orange 
beſieged Oudenarde; but he was forced to quit that enterpriſe by 
the Prince of Conde. Graves, however, fell into the hands of 
the allies, after a very obſtinate ſiege. 


DuRING theſe tranſactions abroad, ſome changes happened in 
the higher departments of the ſtate in England. Buckingham, 
ever diſtruſted by the King, had fallen again under his diſ- 
pleaſure. Being chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, that 
place was declared vacant“, by a letter from Charles; and the 
Duke of Monmouth was choſen on the fifteenth of July. The 
puſillanimous conduct of Buckingham, when queſtioned before 
the houſe of commons, his cabals in private with the country 
party, and, above all, his ceaſing to be uſeful, induced the King 
to lay him aſide. Arlington's timidity rendered his fidelity ſuſ- 
pected; and he was removed from the office of ſecretary of ſtate, 
and made lord chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſehold*. Sir: 
Joſeph Williamſon, who, in conjunction with Sir Leoline Jen- 
kins, managed the treaty of Cologn, ſucceeded Arlington... 
Charles, ever ſince the removal of Clarendon; had ceaſed to be 
led by his miniſters. He formed his own meaſures. He wiſhed: 
not for counſellors, but for ſervants. The adminiſtration was 


* Kennet, vol. iii. * Ibid. 
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no compoſed of men who mult depend upon the crown, as they 


L— were deſtitute of weight with the nation. Finch was paſſeſſed of 
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abilities in his own department, but he was no great ſtateſman. 


Oſborne, who from his firſt title of Lord Latimer had, in June, 


been advanced to the dignity of Earl of Danby, was paſſive to 
the will of his maſter. Williamſon roſe to the head of an office, 
in which he had been a clerk ; and though Coventry was a man 
of ſome parts, he was too unpopular to be acknowledged as ſuch 
by the world. 


THe parliament, which was to have met on the tenth of No- 
vember, was prorogued o by proclamation to the thirteenth of 
April. This meaſure was adopted, in concert with the King of 
France, who was afraid that the commons might force Charles to 
Join againſt him in the war. One hundred thouſand pounds was 
the price of this prorogation. It ſaved Lewis from a powerful 
enemy, and Charles from addreſſes of clamorous grievances. 
He, in the mean time, endeavoured to gain the affections of his 
people, by ſoothing meaſures and condeſcending familiarities. 
He was reſolved to retain the city of London, which the oppoſi- 
tion had made ſeveral attempts to gain. In the arts of pleaſing 
the multitude, the King was more than a match for any of his 
ſubjects. He accepted of an invitation to an entertainment in 
Guildhall, on the twenty-ninth of October, when Sir Robert 
Viner was {worn lord- mayor. To flatter the citizens, he ex- 
preſſed a deſire of being one of their body; and he accordingly 
received the freedom of the city, at the chamberlain's office, by 
the hands of Sir Thomas Player. A circumſtance, trivial in it- 
ſelf, was followed by conſequences beneficial to the King. The 
corporation attended him in a body with his freedom, expreſſing 
their deepeſt ſenſe of ſo unparalleled a favour done to the city, 
beyond the example of all his progenitors *. 


* Journals, Sept. 22. v Kennet. 6:4 
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WII LsT Charles ſought popularity at home, he ſhewed an 


inclination to ſecure it by his meaſures abroad. He ſaw that the 


nation was exaſperated at his connexion with France; and that Nesse 8 


the parliament might force him to take arms againſt his ally, 
ſhould the war continue for another campaign. He reſolved to 
ſound the Prince of Orange, and to form his own meaſures upon 
his views. Though Arlington was in a kind of diſgrace, his 
avowed attachment to the Prince rendered him a fit agent, in any 
buſineſs in which his intereſt was concerned. Beſides, he was 
married to the ſiſter of Odyck, who was much in the confidence 
of the Prince. He was ſent to Holland in the beginning of 
December, and the Earl of Offory was joined with him in a ſecret 
commiſſion, Their principal inſtruction was to offer the Princeſs 
Mary, the Duke of York's eldeſt daughter, in marriage to the 
Prince *. The object of this proffered alliance was to engage the 
Prince of Orange to enter into the meaſures of the Engliſh court 
with regard to a peace with France; he having hitherto eluded 


the propoſals of mediation carried from Charles by Sir William 
Temple. 


Tun Duke of York objected to the offer of his daughter, as it 
ought in decency to have come firſt from the Prince himſelf *. 
The King told him, that Offory, chiefly truſted in that buſineſs, 
was to ſay nothing on the ſubject, till it ſhould be mentioned 
to him by the Prince. The Duke, ever ſubmiſſive to his 
brother, acquieſced in his pleaſure. But the Prince of Orange 
being bent on the proſecution of the war, the negociation failed 
for the time. To diſguiſe his averſion to peace, he affected to be 
diſpleaſed with Arlington. He complained, that he had joined 
with his“ good friends“ Carlifle and Shafteſbury, in endeavour- 
ing to move- the King to own the legitimacy of the Duke of 
Monmouth. Beſides, the proſpect of ſucceeding to the crown of 


2 James Il, 1674. r Temple, James II. 1674. 
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England, in the right of Mary, had become leſs certain, by the 
advanced pregnancy of the Dutcheſs of York, A fon would cut 
off all the hopes of the throne, which he might otherwiſe derive 
from the marriage. This obſtacle was ſoon after removed: The 
Dutcheſs was brought to bed of a daughter, in the beginuing of 
January *; and the two brothers were ſtill deſtined to continue 
the only Sales of their family. The Prince, however, formed a 
ſecret connexion with the popular party in England, by tlie means 
of one Frymans, a man of abandoned principles and a profligate- 
life „ His VIEWS) which he had formed even at this early period, 


upon the throne, are ſaid to have been the ſource of his animoſity- 


1675. 
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regain, .if poſſible,. the good-will of his parliament, whoſe ſpeedy 


I I France, . to pleaſe a people over whom he was reſolved to 
wn. 


'ERoUGH: the houſe of commons were averſe from the French 
alliance, their jealouſy on the ſcore of religion was the chief 
cauſe of their ill- humour toward the crown. The majority were 
favourers of monarchy, but they were enthuſiaſts in the cauſe of 
the church. Charles ſaw. that he loſt. more of the confidence 
of his people, by his indulgence to ſectaries, than even by fol-- 
lowing political maxims inconfiftent with their principles. To 


meeting his neceſſities required, he reſolved to put in rigorous. 
execution the laws againſt Papiſts and conventicles. To iſſue a 
proclamation by his own mere motion, might carry the appear-- 
ance of courting favour. He, therefore, through his miniſters, - 
inſinuated to the archbiſhops and ſome other prelates, that, upon 
their requiſition, he was willing to execute to the letter the laws 
againſt all non- conformiſts, efpecially againſt the Papiſts. The 
biſhops entered into his views, and adviſed him to recall all the 
licences which had been granted for holding conventicles. A pro- 
clamation was iſſued on the twelfth of February, for convicting 
and puniſhing all recuſants, and requiring all perſons born within 


2 Public Intell: * D'Avanx,. vol. ii. b Ibid, vol. i. 
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the King's dominions, who had taken orders from the ſee of Rome, © 4 P. 
to depart the kingdom before the twenty- fifth day of March *. CARS 
Norwrr Hs TAN DING theſe precautions, the commons brought T:anſaQions 
back to the houſe a part of the ill temper in which they had been 1 
prorogued. The King, on the thirteenth of April, opened the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne *. Though the lateneſs of 
the ſeaſon, a circumſtance previouſly concerted with France, pre- 
cluded any motion for war, the commons entered upon ſubjects 
little leſs diſagreeable to the court. They renewed their addreſſes 
againſt Lauderdale. A motion of accuſation was made againſt 
the lord treaſurer. The King's anſwer with regard to the firſt 
was ſo unſatisfactory, that addreſſes were repeated; but the charge 
againſt the latter appeared ſo ill founded, that it was dropt by the 
commons themſelves . Their requeſt to the King for recalling 
his ſubjects from the ſervice of France was eluded *© Their bills 
againſt Popery, and even the whole buſineſs of the ſeſſion, were 
diſappointed by an unexpected quarrel with the lords. One 
Shirley had brought an appeal into the houſe of lords againſt Sir 
John Fagg, a member of the lower houſe, A warrant was iſſued 
againſt Shirley. The Lord Mohun forced it from the ſerjeant at 
arms, The commons demanded juſtice, the peers refuſed it; 
and the King, on the ninth of June, was obliged to put an end 
to the diſpute by a prorogation. 


TrouGH parliament entered not into the views of the crown, warm de. 
they ſeemed now more favourable to monarchy than in the pre- Þates 
ceding ſeſſion. The Earl of Danby, by character a cavalier and 
a favourer of the church, was ſupported in his meaſures by thoſe : 
who affected his principles in the houſe of commons. To them 
he owed the victory, which he obtained over the diſaffected party 
in the articles of his impeachment. In the houſe of lords, the 

2 Vide Proclamation. „ Journa's, April 13, 1675. © April 14. 
« April 26, © May 3. May 8. 6 James II. 1675. 
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pare the preſent conduct of the commons to thoſe violences which 
had, thirty years before, laid in ruins both the church and the 
throne. To obſtruct ſuch deſigns, or to remedy the evil, the 
Farl.of Lindſey introduced a bill for a new teſt, This was little 
more than extending to all perſons in office, and the members of 
both houſes of parliament, the oath impoſed upon magiſtrates by 
the corporation- act in the year 1662. They were to declare it 
unlawful, upon any pretence, to take arms againſt the King; 
that they abhorred the traitorous poſition of taking arms by his 
authority againſt his perſon or his officers; and that they would 
not endeavour to make any alteration in the government of either 
the church or the ſtate". The abjuring any change in the go- 
vernment was the only article that was new in the bill; 1 uld 
it be taken in the literal ſenſe, legiſlation itſelf were at an end. 


'Trts bill, as might have been expected, was diſliked by va- 
110us parties, from different views. The factious oppoſed it from 
ſpleen, the Roman Catholics from their averſion to all teſts; and 
ſome conſcientious patriots, from the dangerous doctrine of non- 
reſiſtance, which it contained. In the eyes of men who weighed 
matters with coolneſs, the abſurdity of ſuch a law rendered it 
nugatory; and they conſidered it as the means of increaſing per- 
juries, without enforcing obedience to government. The de- 
bates, which continued ſeventeen days, were warm, and even 
violent. All the arguments that could be ſuggeſted by reaſon, 
-or invented by ingenuity, were uſed on both fides. That which 
had moſt force was, that the bill might deprive ſome ſcrupulous 
peers of their birth- right to vote. To obviate this objection, the 
lord-treaſurer moved, that the refuſing the oath might not in- 
capacitate any lord from fitting in the houſe. The Duke of York 
followed the motion with another, that it might be general for 
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all bills, The houſe agreed, and added it to their ſtanding or- 
ders *. The bill paſſing at length with this amendment, was ſent 
down to the commons. It was loſt, with all other bills of public 
concern, in'the ſudden prorogation of parliament. 


TRANQUILLITY, as uſual, ſucceeded the ſeparation of par lia- Campaign 


ment, and Charles recurred to his amuſements and pleaſures. 
The war languiſhed during the campaign in Flanders. In Ger- 
many it was attended with ſome ſtriking, though not deciſive, 


events. In the former, the French took Dinain, in May; Hui 


and Limbourg, in June. The Prince of Orange, being taken ill 
of the ſmall- pox, was for ſome time detained from the field. The 
mareſchal de Crequi, in endeavouring to throw ſuccours into 
Treves, was routed, with conſiderable loſs. George-William, Duke 
of Brun ſwick- Zell, had the honour of the firſt victory obtained over 
France in the courſe of fifty years. Crequi deſpiſed his enemy ; 
but he was undeceived by his own defeat. He threw himſelf 
into Treves, and fell, with the place, into the hands of the allies, 
on the ſixth of September. The prince of Orange, reſuming the 
command of the army, took Binch, in the end of Auguſt. Both 
{ides continued in a ſtate of inactivity during the reſt of the campaign. 


ON the ſide of Catalonia, Mareſchal Schomberg made ſome 
progreſs, at the head of the French. The King of Sweden, 


plunging headlong into the war, in favour of France, met with 


nothing but misfortune. The Dutch, the Spaniards, the Danes, 
became at once his enemies. He was ſerved ill by his general. 
He was defeated by the Elector of Brandenburgh. He loſt all 
Pomerania. Bremerfurt was taken by the troops of Brunſwick- 
Lunenburgh ; Wolgaſt, by thoſe of Brandenburgh. Wiſmar fell 
into the hands of the Danes. During thele tranſaQtions a con- 
greſs was, opened. at Nimeguen ; but the ſeaſon of peace was net 
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c WA'S. yet arrived. The attention of Europe, during actions of inferior 
note, was called to the Upper Rhine. Two great armies, com- 


1675. 


France and 
the allies. 


Proceedings 


month of May, paſſed the Rhine on the ſeventh of June, to break 


manded by the two greateſt generals of .the age, were oppoſed to 
each other on the banks of that river. Turenne guarded the con- 


fines of France with all his conſummate ſkill; Montecuculli endea- 
voured to carry the war into Alſace and Lorrain. Antiquity only 


eould match the operations of theſe experienced commanders, 


The conteſt between ſuch talents could be only decided by 


fortune. 


ToRENNE, having aſſembled his army near Straſbourg in the 


the deſigns of the allies upon Alſace, Having ſpent near two 
months in all the moſt maſterly movements of war, he thought 
at laſt that the happy moment was arrived for attacking Monte- 
cuculli with advantage. When he was viewing the poſition of the 
enemy, a cannon- bullet put an end to his life. The French, 
ſtruck with conſternation at the fall of their leader, thought of 
nothing but flight. A diſpute for the command between the 


Count de Lorges and the Marquis de Vaubrun was added to their 
other misfortunes. They retreated. Montecuculli hung cloſe on 
their heels. The valour of the Engliſh auxiliaries, who brought 
up the rear, ſaved the army. The French repaſſed the Rhine at 


Altenheim, the allies at Straſbourg. The Prince of Conde ſue- 


.ceeded Turenne. He forced the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of 


Haguenau, to quit their deſigns on Saverne, and, at length, to 
repaſs the Rhine. The campaign, though upon the whole un- 
fortunate to France, produced nothing that could decide the fate 


of the war. | 


Tux receſs of parliament had not altered, in any reſpect, the 
temper in which the two houſes had been prorogued. The King 


| 1 July ” 
nt, -opened 


opened the beton with a ſhort but ſoothing eee e on the thir- © 195 P. 
teenth of October. He etitreated the houſes to forget their for- — — 
mer animoBities ; he recommended the intereſts of the church of N 
England; { he demanded money. He told them of the neceflity 

of building mips, and of temoving the antielpations on the ſtand- 
ing revenue of the crown. He owned his own want of cxconomy 
in "paſt times; but he declated his undlterable reGlution to be 
more careful for the future. The lord-keeper, in enlarging 

upon the articles of the ſpeech, commended in vain the King's 
meaſures. The commons were not cofivinced by his arguments 
They diſcovered a continuanee of their former jealouſy by their 
proceedings. They reſolved to grant no ſupply for removing the 
anticipations upon the revenue"; and it was with difficulty they 
were induced to yote three hundred thouſand pounds for building | 
twenty ſhips of war. This aid was appropriated, by ſtrict clauſes, 
to the uſe for which. it was voted ; and it was provided by the act, 
that exact accounts of all outlays ſhould. be from time to time 
ſubmitted to the f of the houſe. 


Tux commons, in their zeal for "Mates; paſſed a bill to pre- provogation- 
vent Papiſts from fitting i in either houſe o. They reſolved, by an aden. 
expreſs act, to preclude the crown for the future from ſuſpending 
any law made in favour of the eſtabliſhed church *. They brought 
in a bill againſt ſending men priſoners beyond ſea. But all were 
defeated, by a renewal of their former diſpute with the lords - 
Shirley reſumed the proſecution of his appeal againſt Fagg“. 

The two houſes flew inſtantly into a flame. They adhered to 
their former opinions. Reſolutions were bandied from - ſide to 
ſide. It was moved in the lower houſe, that no appeal ſhould he - 
from equity to the peers. The lords ſhewed a difpoſition to ad- 
dreſs the King. to diſſolve the parliament. Charles, difappointed 
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in money, offended at ſome bills paſſed by the commons, and 
willing to put an end to diſputes ſo contrary to his own love of 
eaſe, came to the houſe of lords on the twenty-ſecond of Novem- 
ber. He gave his aſſent to three private bills; and, without a 
ſpeech, prorogued the parliament to the fifteenth of February, 


1677. The conteſt between the houſes was aſcribed by ſome to 


deſign, as it furniſhed the King with a ſpecious pretence of rid- 
ding himſelf, for ſome time, of a parliament from whom he heard 
nothing but complaints. Notwithſtanding the ſeeming patriotiſm 
of the commons, the parties were nearly equal upon every vote, 
Had Charles managed his former expences with addreſs, he might 
have procured a ſupply to remove his preſent neceſſities. 


THE prorogation of parliament freed Charles from the trouble 
of addreſſes; but it deprived him of all hopes of relief from his 
wants. He applied, in the laſt reſort, to France, for thoſe ſup- 
plies which he had in vain endeavoured to procure at home. He 
had adhered to his engagements, in a degree ſcarce to be expected 
from his fluctuating politics; and now he expreſſed a deſire of 
uniting himſelf more ſtrictly with the French King. The propoſal 
was an expedient to obtain money from that prince, whoſe gene- 
roſity required to be rouſed by a ſhow of new engagements. A 
formal agreement was ſigned, in the month of February 1676, 


by the two Kings, by which they obliged themſelves to enter into 


no treaties without mutual conſent. To this promiſe another 
article was added on the part of Charles. He agreed to prorogue 
or diſſolve his parliament, ſhould they ſhew a diſpoſition of forcing 
him to declare againſt France *. As this treaty contained nothing 
that was new, it ſeems to have been one of thoſe many de- 


ceptions which Charles played off with ſuch ſucceſs on the King 
of France. 


r Journals, Nov, 22, 


* Rouvigny to Lewis XIV. Jan. 9. and Feb. 27, 1676. 


THE 


Tn k ſituation of that monarch required a certainty of the C HA P, 
friendſhip of Charles. Though the ſucceſſes of the allies had 
not broken his power, they were likely to give vigour to their 63 & 
efforts in the approaching campaign. The opinion of Europe 

had placed the balance in the hands of the King of England ; 

and, as his aid in the war could not be expected by France, his 
neutrality, became an important object. But the good fortune 

which had attended the allies in the preceding ſummer, began 

now to forſake their arms. The year began with an advantage 

at ſea in favour of the French. De Ruyter, who had ſailed from 

Holland in Auguſt with an intention to join the Spaniſh fleet, fell 

in with Du Queſne, on the eighth of January, on his way to 

throw ſuccours into Meſſina, The French had the advantage. 

Meſſina was relieved. Another naval engagement, on the twenty 

ſecond of April, was rendered memorable by the fall of the gal- 

lant De Ruyter, and the ſecond defeat of the Dutch. The Duke 

de Vivonne, having a third time defeated the Dutch and Spa- 

niards before Meſſina, put an end, for the time, to the naval 

power of both on the coaſts of Sicily. 


THE good fortune which attended the French in the Mediterra- the year 
nean, deſerted their ally, the King of Sweden, in the Baltic. Van u 
Tromp, having joined the Danes, defeated the Swediſh fleet, on 
the firſt of June. The King of Denmark entered Sweden with an 
army, and met with great ſucceſs. Their martial ſpirit ſeemed to 
have deſerted a nation, who had been forty years before the arbi- 
ters of the fate of Europe. Charles the Eleventh, however, before 
the end of the campaign, retrieved a part of the glory which he had 
loſt. He defeated the King of Denmark at Lunden“, and forced 
him to retire to his own country. The French King exerted 
his whole force in Flanders. His army on the ſide of Germany 
obſerved only the motions of the allies. Having filled his maga- 
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zines during the winter, he took in perſon the field early in the 
ſpring. Conde ſurrendered to him in the end of April*. Buchain 
fell into his hands in the middle of May. The Prince of Orange, 
ill ſupported by his allies, and with an army ill appointed, had 
the mortification to ſee Aire and St. Omers taken almoſt in his 
ſight, without his being able to relieve either of thoſe places. He 
was equally unfortunate in his attempt upon Maeftricht. Hav- 
ing beſieged that place in vain for near a month, he was obliged 
to decamp *, upon the approach of the French under Schomberg. 
Misfortune followed him in his retreat. His artillery, ammuni- 
tion, and proviſions, fell in a great meaſure into the hands of the 
enemy ; and notwithſtanding all his efforts, he cloſed the cam- 
paign with diſaſter, though not with diſgrace. The languor of 
Spain and negligence of the empire left the whole weight of the 
war on the States; and they began to wiſh fincerely for that peace 
which the Prince of Orange had eluded two years before. 


Tux diſaſters of the campaign changed the ſtate of an alliance, 
whoſe efforts had already begun to languiſh. Feeble councils were 
added to the natural ſlowneſs of the Spaniards; and the Emperor 
was as deſtitute of perſonal abilities, as he was of reſources for 
carrying on with vigour the war. The German princes, with their 
uſual inattention to affairs which reſpect the whole body, failed in 
all their engagements upon the fide of the Rhine. The war lay 
with its whole weight on the Dutch. Their coffers were drained, 
and their ſpirits were exhauſted. * Theſe were the reaſons which 
inclined them to the thoughts of a ſeparate peace. Beſides, the 


ders, had, by their negligence, forteited every claim to the ob- 
ſervance of a treaty, with the conditions of which they had ceaſed 
to comply. They applied to the King of England, but he was deaf 
to their entreaties. His connexion with France induced him to adopt 


v April 26. * Auguſt 27, 
meaſures, 


0 H A RLE S Il. 
meaſures, which were in fact beneſicial to his ſubjects. The 
commerce of Europe, on account of the war, in which the moſt 
of its ſtates were involved, had fallen into the hands of the Eng- 
lieh. They derived riches from a circumſtance which impo- 
veriſhed other nations. Prevented from indulging their favourite 


ſyſtem of a balance of power, they were ſaved from thoſe diſtreſſes 
in which they have been ſince involved by continental wars. 


A PROFOUND tranquillity prevailed in England throughout the 


whole. of the preſent year. Charles, tired of his efforts for ac- 


quiring power, left government to the common courſe of the 
laws, and gave himſelf up to indolence and pleaſure. | Diſcontent 
ſeemed to ceaſe with the fitting of parliament. Grievances either 
exiſted not at all, or they were borne in filence. The people 
murmured at the progreſs made by the arms of France; but their 
complaints reached not the throne, or they were heard with in- 
difference, Charles either affected a complaiſance for the eſta- 
bliſhed church, or he thought it neceſſary to gain the hierarchy, 
to balance the ſpirit of limiting his power, which appeared in the 
houſe of commons. If ever he entertained a ferious deſign of 
eſtabliſhing the Catholic religion, a meaſure ſcarce conſiſtent with 
common prudence, he had now ſuſpended it for a time, or dropt 
it for ever. The Biſhop of London, by his permiſſion, went to 
the Duke of York. That prelate told his Royal Highneſs, that 
as the Lady Mary, his daughter, was of age to think of preparing 
for receiving the ſacrament, he came to aſk leave to confirm her. 
The Duke's anſwer was ſuitable to his bigotry, though it exhi- 
bited the affections of a father. He was unwilling, he ſaid, that 
his daughters ſhould communicate with a church whoſe doctrine he 
himſelf had ceaſed to believe; and, though he had not inſtructed 
his children in his own religion, it was to prevent their being 
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taken from under his care. He deſired the biſhop to go to the | 


King, who inſtantly ordered both the princeſſes to be confirmed. 
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The tyranny of Lauderdale and the vehemence of Sharpe con- 
tinued to. haraſs the Scots in their civil and. religious concerns, 
The love of public liberty had not, for ſeveral years, raiſed any 
oppoſition, in parliament; but the enthuſiaſm! of the: Preſbyterians 
was not to be ſubdued by the rigours of the church. The flame 
which roſe among the commons of England againſt the meaſures 
of the crown, extended itſelf, in the year 1673, to Scotland. The 
Duke of Hamilton placed himſelf at the head of a formidable 
oppoſition to the corrupt adminiſtration. of Lauderdale. A mo- 
tion was made by Hamilton for conſidering the ſtate of the nation. 
Twenty perſons ſpoke ſucceſſively after the Duke, and ſupported: 
his arguments with a long catalogue of public grievances. Lau- 
derdale, with his uſual imperiouſneſs, endeavoured to intimidate- 
the members.; but that failing, he adjourned the parliament. 
The chiefs. of the oppoſition. repaired to London, to lay their 
complaints at the foot of the throne. They. demanded the re- 
moval of Lauderdale, the redreſs of grievances, and an act of 
general oblivion. Charles received them with affability, and diſ- 
miſſed them. with. promiſes. But. the accommodating policy of 
the miniſter ſoon broke the deſigns of the King, who ſacrificed 
the happineſs of his ſubjects, to an opinion of his. being bound to 
ſupport the meaſures of his ſervant.. yo? 


TERRIFIED at the reſolutions of the commons of England, 


Lauderdale. endeavoured, in the year. 1674, to gain the Preſbyte-- 


rians of Scotland. The diſaffected in the former were ſuſpected 
of abetting the religious diſturbances which ſubſiſted in the latter. 
They hoped for a revival of thoſe troubles in the North, which 


were the ſource of the misfortunes of the crown in the preceding: 


James u. 1676. 


CHARLES h. 
reign. It was even then ſuppoſed, and it is now known”, that 
the Dutch and the Prince of Orange correſponded with the Scotiſn 
fanatics. To prevent miſchiefs, which might ariſe from both 
theſe cireumſtances, it was thought neceſſary to relax the ſeveri- 
ties of the law againſt conventicles. Beſides, Lauderdale, whoſe 
councils were as bold as his meaſures were corrupt, had formed 
a ſcheme to employ the militia, which had been eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland in ſupport of the authority of the King, in his other 
dominions. The lower ſort were almoſt all of the Preſbyterian- 


perſuaſion; and it was hoped, that an indulgence to their prin- 
ciples- might ſecure their fidelity, on an emergency. New alarms 


put an end to theſe lenient meafures. The Preſbyterians were' 


inebriated by their ſpiritual pride. The more'they were indulged, 
the greater was their oppoſition to the civil authority. Hauder- 
dale renewed his oppreſſions, and Sharpe his perſecutions. Poli- 
tical miſery was ſeen in every form; and even the ignorance of 
the ſervants of the crown became more fatal than their tyran- 
nies. The year 1676 added the infamy of burning old women 
to other acts of barbarous deſpotiſm. Witchcraft itſelf was not 
too improbable for the belief of that age of enthufiaſm. 


IRELAND furniſhed nothing of great importance during the 
laſt four years. The Earl of Eſſex ſucceeded. the Lord Berkley in 
the government, and managed it with more caution than abilities. 
Standing in awe of the Engliſh faction, and diffident of. the Iriſh, 


he was languid in his proceedings, and leſs anxious for doing 
good, than afraid of becoming the cauſe of harm. Government 
went forward in its beaten tracx. The country was torn to pieces 


by the quarrels and animoſities of factions. But theſe were private 


diſtractions. In public, a ſhew of. implicit. obedience was ob- 


ſerved by all parties toward the crown. Eſſex derived from his- 
integrity that weight which his inactivity and limited abilities 


ſeemed to deny. Strictly adhering to the conſtitution, he refuſed! 
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C WA p. obedience to the royal orders, when he thought them contrary to 


—— — law. Charles was not offended with this part of his conduct. 
8 In the year 1675, he was permitted to come to England, to lay 
the ſtate of Iriſh affairs before the crown; but he was remanded 

back to his office, with approbation, and even applauſe. Ireland 

was rather peaceable than quiet during his adminiſtration, which 


continued till the Duke of Ormonde received, for the third time, 
the government of that kingdom. 


France offers IN the hopes that time had cooled the paſſions of the commons, 

— Charles reſolved to meet his parliament on the day to which they 
had been prorogued. Some whiſpers, rather than murmurs, in 
favour of their fitting, were heard, through the tranquillity which 
prevailed in the kingdom. On the twenty-third of December, 
1676 *, a proclamation was iſſued for the two houſes to aſſemble 
at Weſtminſter, on the fifteenth of February, for the diſpatch of 
important affairs. France, alarmed at their meeting, began ſe- 
riouſly to think of peace. 'Though Lewis had bought the neu- 
trality, and even the favour of the King, he was afraid the-par- 
liament would force him to join his arms to thoſe of the allies. 
He propoſed to Don John of Auſtria to put an end to the war. 
He promiſed, upon condition that Spain ſhould cede the Low 
Countries, to give up Rouſſillon, all Sicily, with twelve millions 
of livres, to enable her to recover Portugal from the houſe of 
Braganza. Four millions of livres were to be paid to Don John 
himſelf, for his good offices in the propoſed treaty. Fribourg, 
and ſome places in Alſace, were to be reſtored to the Empire. 
Oftend, and other ports in Flanders, were to have been delivered 
to Charles for his concurrence; and Antwerp reſigned. for ever 
into the hands of the States“ 


1777. Taz circumſtance which induced Lewis to offer peace, encou- 


Various opi- 


nions formed raged the allies to continue the war. Their hopes from the par- 
of parliament. 
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liament of England were equal to his fears of their meeting. But 
in the iſſue both ſides were deceived. Though Charles might be 
induced to ſacrifice his connexions with France to his love of eaſe, 
he entertained, in his own mind, unſurmountable objections to a 
war. He believed that thoſe who preſſed moſt for his breaking 
with France, ever ſince the year 1673, were more the enemies of 


monarchy, than the friends of their country *. They wiſhed, he 


thought, to plunge him into neceſſities, that they might impoſe 
upon him what conditions they pleaſed ; or to revive thoſe troubles 
which, from a ſimilar ſource, had overturned his father's throne. 
To this impreſhon ought perhaps to be aſcribed the backwardneſs 
of Charles in entering into any war during the remaining part of 
his reign. He had no affection for the perſon of Lewis; he knew 
it was neither the intention nor the intereſt of that prince to ren- 
der him abſolute; and there 1s no room to doubt, that he would 
have preferred ample ſupplies from his own ſubjects, to the piti- 
ful and clandeſtine ſubſidies remitted from France. But he be- 
lieved, that the oppoſition in the houſe of commons proceeded. 
cither from a republican fpirit, or a motive of avarice ; and that 
all thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the meaſures of the 
crown, wiſhed to ruin monarchy, or to feed on its ſpoils *. 


THE parhament meeting on the fifteenth of February „ the 
King opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne. He ex- 
preſſed his hopes, that they had forgot, through the length of 
their receſs, thoſe quarrels and animoſities between the two houſes 
which had ſtopt the progreſs of the public buſineſs. He told them, 
that he was come prepared to give them all ſatisfaction with 
regard to the eſtabliſhed religion; and to gratify them, if that was 
thought neceſſary, with as many laws as they ſhould propoſe for 
the ſecurity of liberty and property, For theſe condeſcenſions, 


> James II. 1677. < Ibid, 4 Journals, Feb, 15, 1677. 
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CHAP. he demanded, in return, that they ſhould avoid a renewal of 


—— former differences, grant money for building ſhips, continue the 


Proceedings 


additional revenue of exciſe, and give ſuch a ſupply as might 
make his condition eaſy, by enabling him to diſcharge his debts, 
He recommended to them the peace of the kingdom, in the careful 
prevention of all differences ; the ſafety of the nation, in providing 
for ſome additional force at fea ; and the proſperity of the ſubject, 
in aſſiſting the neceſſary charge and ſupport of the government. 
Should they fail in any of theſe good ends, he © called God and 
“ men to witneſs, that the misfortune of ſuch diſappointment 
« ſhould not lie at his doors.” The Lord Finch, as chancellor, 
enlarged with eloquence on every article in his Majeſty's ſpeech *. 


MEN of republican principles in both houſes hoped to obtain 
great advantages in this ſeſſion of parliament. They expected 
that miniſters would be impeached, and government in all its de- 
partments arraigned. They aſſured themſelves, that grievances 
would make a great deal of noiſe, that no money would be given 
without ſacrificing ſome great officer of the crown, or ſome favou- 
rite branch of its prerogative*. The fears of the court were at 
leaſt equal to the hopes of the country party. The firſt ſaw a 
gloomy proſpect before them; but the folly of the latter diſap- 
pointed their own views. Buckingham, Shafteſbury, Saliſbury, 
and Wharton, who led the oppoſition in the houſe of lords, had, 
before the meeting of parliament, determined to queſtion its 
legality, on account of the length of the late receſs. It had been 
provided, by a ſtatute of Edward the Third, © that parliaments 
4 ſhould be held once every year, or oftener, if need be;” and as 
the laſt prorogation had continued fifteen months, they concluded 
that the preſent parliament was virtually diſſolved. The Mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, the Lords Halifax and Hollis, noblemen of 


e Journals, Feb. 15. f James II, 1677, 


the 


CHARLES 11, 


| . 
the ſame W adviſed them againſt. this A meaſure*, 


They urged in vain the imprudence of propoſing ſuch aqueſtion, 


as it muſt be determined by a majority of both houſes,' who could 
not be expected to diſſolve themſelves by their own votes. 
Aff 
Tux four lords were obſtinate. The motion was made; and 
after an altercation rather than a debate, it was decided againſt 
them; and they themſelves, for ſupporting ſuch a dangerous poſi- 
tion, were ſent to the Tower. Three of theſe lords, by making 
their ſubmiſſions, were ſoon after diſmiſſed. Shafteſbury owed to 
his own obſtinacy a whole year's impriſonment. Having ſought 
in vain the remedy of the law, he was at laſt obliged to own the 
juſtice of his puniſhment, and to petition the lords for his free- 
dom. This 1mpolitic meaſure diſconcerted the popular party: 
They were frightened at the vigour of the houſe of peers * 
and dropt their intended accuſation of the Earl of Danby. In the 
houſe of commons they loſt ground by their raſh proceedings and 


their violence. On the twenty-ſixth of February, a ſum not. 


exceeding ſix hundred thouſand pounds was voted, by way of 


land-tax, for building ſhips ' and on the twelfth of March, a 


further ſupply was Er by continuing the additional duty of 
exciſe for three years *, This latter tax, which had been impoſed 


on beer and ale, in the year I 670, to make up a part of the defi- 


ciency in the ſtanding revenue, was to expire on the twenty-fourth 
of June, in the preſent year, 


THE commons, in their attention to the wants of the crown, 
neglected not the liberties of the ſubject Reſolving themſelves 
into a committee of the whole houſe on the twenty-third of Fe- 
bruary, they came to a reſolution, that the extraordinary juriſ- 
diction of the court of chancery and other courts of equity, in 


* James II. 1677. hd Ibid, i journal, Feb. 2 r. k Ibid. Mar. 12. 
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matters derorminable by common. law, i is a grievance to the ſub- 


je. A bill was accordingly brought in to remedy this evil. A 


bill was alſo introduced for preventing Roman catholies from 
ſitting in either houſe” ; and another for recalling his Majeſty's 
ſubjects from the ſervice of France. The popular party were not 
in the mean time idle. Having failed in their hopes of prevent- 
ing a ſupply, they endeavoured. to clog the money-bills in their 
progreſs, with queſtions, debates, and diviſions. They however 
prevailed in applying, the ſum granted to the ſole uſe of building 
ſhips: but upon a motion, of appropriating the revenue ariſing 
from tonnage and poundage to the navy, it paſſed in the negatives 
by a great majority. The conduct of the commons, during the 
firſt part of the ſeflion, was ſufficiently peaceable, if not friendly 
to the court: but the progreſs of France on the continent ſoon: 
rouſed their attention and awakened their fears. 


Tux French King, having formed large magazines during the: 
preceding ſeaſon, took very early the field. On the laſt day of 
February, he left St. Germains. Mareſchal Luxembourg had 
already inveſted Valenciennes. The trenches were opened ons 
the ninth of March, and the place was taken on the ſeventeenth. 
by ſurpriſe. Cambray, after a feeble reſiſtance, fell into the: 
hands of the French on the fifth of April, St. Omer was cloſely 
beſieged. The Prince of Orange, with an army ſuddenly aſſem- 
bled, marched to its relief. The Dukes of Orleans and Luxem- 
bourg covered the ſiege, and a battle enſued at Caſſel, on the 
eleventh of April. The Prince fought with ſpirit, but he was. 
attended by his wonted bad fortune. In his talents for war, as 
well as in the diſcipline of his troops, he.was inferior to Luxem- 
bourg. He, however, with his uſual dexterity, made a good: 
retreat to Ypres. But St, Omer in a few days ſurrendered * to the 


1 Journals, Feb. 23. m Mar. 8, „ Journals, Mar. 5. 175 againſt 124. 
*. April 20. N. 8. | 


2. | victor $3; 
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0 mo 
viaors 3 and Lewis returned to receive tho flattery of his court a C HA p. 


. " ; 4 | . 
Verſailles | W 8 


Tux ſucceſs of France and the languor of the allies alarmed the 8 


commons. They ſaw, that without the interpoſition of England, mon, 
Flanders muſt be loſt. They addreſſed the King to take meaſures 

for the preſervation of that country. Charles returned a favour- 

able anſwer; but their fears increaſed in proportion to the pro- 

greſs of the French. They addreſſed his Majeſty to enter into a 

ſtrict alliance with the confederates” ; and they reſolved, in caſe 

of a war, to ſupport him with all neceſſary aids and ſupplies *. 

The King, in his anſwer, expreſſed his deſire of being firſt placed 

in a condition to accompliſh the deſign of their addreſs. The 
commons underſtood this as a demand of money. They added , 
a clauſe to the bill for continuing the additional duty of exciſe, 

to enable his Majeſty to borrow two hundred thouſand pounds, at 

ſeven per cent. upon that fund, which they promiſed to reim- 
burſe*, This ſum was inadequate to the purpoſe ; at leaſt it was 
thought too ſmall by the King. He told them, that without fix 
hundred thouſand pounds, or credit for ſuch a ſum upon new 
funds, it would be impoſſible for him to ſpeak or act ſo as to 
anſwer the end of their ſeveral addreſſes *. 


Taz houſe were not offended with this anſwer. But they re- , 
queſted permiſſion to adjourn for the Eaſter-holidays, as many — 
of the members had left the town. They however made no doubt, 
but at their next aſſembling, his Majeſty would meet with a com- 
pliance in the demanded ſupply. The King's meſſage, and the 

anſwer of the commons, were reciprocally preſented on the fif- 
teenth of April. Charles coming in the afternoon of that day to 
the houſe of peers, gave his aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, and 


? March 20. 7 Journals, March 26. r Ibid. April 12. 
* Ibid, April 16, t Journals, 
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ordered the parliament to adjourn to. the twenty-firſt of May. 
During this ſhort receſs, it had been whiſpered ahroad, that the 
King had no ſerious deſign of oppoſing France; and that he in- 


tended to apply to other uſes any ſupply the commons ſhould 


grant for ſupporting the confederates, either by negociation or 
arms. I he former conduct of Charles juſtified the ſuſpicion. To 
remove the diſtruſt, he ſent for the houſe on the third day“ after 
their meeting to Whitehall. He told them that he did not call 
them together merely to obtain a ſupply. He aſſured them, upon 
the word of a King, that they ſhould have no reaſon to repent 
any truſt they ſhould repoſe in him for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom ; and he poſitively declared, that he would neither hazard his 
own ſafety nor theirs, until they ſhould place him in a better con- 
dition than he was able to place himſelf. 


THE commons, inſtead of granting the demanded ſupply, voted 
an immediate addreſs. They delired the King to enter into a 
league offenſive and defenſive with the States of the United Pro- 
vinces, to check the growing power of France, and to preſerve 
Flanders. They annexed various reaſons to this advice; and they 
aſſured the King, that when he ſhould be pleaſed to declare ſuch 
an alliance 1n parliament, they would moſt cheerfully ſupport his 
meaſures with plentiful and ſpeedy ſupplies *. Though Charles 
had pledged his royal word to the commons, he had no deſign of 
complying with their deſires, ſhould they even grant him the ſup- 
plies required. When he found them refraQtory, he pretended 
reſentment. He told them, that their addreſs had encroached on 
the undoubted right of the crown, in its excluſive power of 
making peace and war. He informed them, he was confident 
that ſuch a daring invaſion on the prerogative had not its example 
in any age, when the ſword was not drawn. He declared, that 


? Journals, May 23, * Ibid, May 25. 


CHARLES I. 


no condition, no ſituation, no misfortune ſhould induce him 
to depart from ſuch an eſſential right of the monarchy ; and 
he concluded with aſſuring them, that, notwithſtanding their 
declining to grant a ſupply, he would uſe all the means in his 
power for the ſecurity and ſatisfaction of his people. He fol- 


lowed this ſpeech with a command to both houſes to adjourn 
themſelves to the ſixteenth of n 


THr1s anſwer, had the motives which produced it remained 


unknown, might receive ſome applauſe from its ſpirit. But as 


it proceeded from the King's ſecret. engagements with France, it 
turniſhes a new inſtance of that want of ſincerity which diſgraced 
his character. The love of money, as the means of procuring 
pleaſure, was the chief characteriſtie of Charles. To obtain that 
object, he diſregarded his fame, in a degree ſcarce conſiſtent with 
common ſenſe. When he urged the commons to ſtrengthen his 
hands for a war, he had actually ſold his neutrality to France for 
two hundred thouſand pounds. Had he obtained the fix hundred 
thouſand pounds from parliament, he might probably have found 
expedients to ſcreen his conduct, without entering into war, or 


even breaking his private correſpondence with Lewis. But' to. 


make an offenſive and defenſive alliance with the allies, as the 
condition of a ſupply, would deprive him of the ſecret ſubudy, 
and throw him upon the mercy of a parliament already averſe from 
his meaſures. In »1s fituation, he ated with prudence. Hi; 
conduct had deprived him of the confidence of the commons; and 
all his attempts to regain it, by implicitly following their advice, 
would be aſcribed to want of ſpirit or to deſign. Beſides, he was 
no ſtranger to the motives of many of thoſe who promoted the 
war with the moſt vehemence. If nE was bought by France, 
THEY were bribed by the allies *. Men, who fincerely loved 
their country, fluctuated between the views of a Prince whom 


7 Journals, May 28. I Dalrymple's Append. p. 3. 
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they had ceaſed to tral, and; we en * of ven 
Party- men. 


TRANQUILLITY,. as uſual, ſucceeded the adjournment of the 
parliament in England; and men had leiſure to turn their eyes 
to the affairs of Europe. In Spain, domeſtic faction had been 
added to the other misfortunes of a kingdom long declining 
through the weakneſs of her councils. Don John of Auſtria, 
natural ſon of Philip the Fourth, had taken arms. againſt: the 
Queen-regent, and advanced toward Madrid *, Diſappointed in 
his expectation of offers from the young King, he returned to 
Saragoſſa. But fortune, ſoon after, favoured his ambition. 
Charles the Second, eſcaping from his mother, ordered her to be 
ſhut up in a convent at Toledo, and declared Don John prime 
miniſter. The hopes conceived of his abilities were not anſwered 
by the event. The misfortunes of Spain 1ncreaſed on every ſide. 
In Catalonia, the Count of Monterey was defeated. Bracamonte 
loſt the battle of Tourmina, in the kingdom of Sicily. Flanders, 
by the capture of Valenciennes, Cambray, and St. Omers, was 
laid open to abſolute conqueſt, The Prince of Orange, after his 
defeat at Caſſel, ſat down before Charleroy ; but he was forced to 
raiſe the ſiege on the third of Auguſt, at the approach of Mareſchal 
Luxembourg, at the head of the French army. 


CHARLES the Fifth, who, in the year 1675, had ſucceeded his 
uncle, rather in the title than in the territory of Lorrain, com- 
manded a part of the allies on the Upper Rhine. The Prince of 
Saxe-Eiſinach, at the head of another army, endeavoured to enter 
Alſace. Mareſchal Crequi, with an inferior force, defeated the 
views of the Duke of Lorrain, He obliged him to retire from 
Mentz; he hindered him from croſſing the Maeſe ; he beat up 
his poſts; he cut off his convoys. The Baron de Monclar de- 


In the end of 1676. 
fended 


EHARLES u. | ” 


fended Alſaee. Aﬀeet various movements, he incluled the troops © HA f. 
of the Prince of Saxe-Eiſinach within his dwn, and forced them * 
to capitulate near Straſbourg * : Having defeated a body of the * 
allies near Cokeſberg, he ſat down before Fribourg, and cloſed the 
campaign on that fide by the taking of that important place. 

The King of Sweden was not equally fortunate with his allies the 

French. Though. he took Elſimbourg, in the month of January *; 

though he defeated the King of Denmark in July *, he fill had 

the worſt in the war. His fleet vas twice defeated by the Danes 


and the Elector of Brandenburgh took the important fortreſs of 
Stettin before the end of the campaign. 


DURING the egreſs of the French arms in Flanders, ſerious State of 
negociations for a peace were begun between Lewis and Holland. 1 
An eventual treaty was actually concluded. All their differences 
were ſettled, and nothing was wanting but the concurrence of 
their reſpective allies. The misfortunes of the confederates, the 
natural confequence of their own. long negligence, ſeemed to fa- 
your the impatience of the Dutch for peace. The feeble coun- 
cils of Spain, the want of reſources in the Empire, the backward- 
neſs of the German princes, together with the hopes which all 
derived from the eagerneſs of the Engliſh nation againſt their 
ancient enemies and rivals the French, concurred to render their 
efforts languid and undeciſive. But France itſelf was now in no 
condition to continue the war with advantage. Though victo- 
rious in the field, ſhe was exhauſted at home. The immenſe 
expence of her armies, the profuſion of the King, her ſubſidies- 
to England, to Sweden, and to ſome princes of Germany, had: 
drained her coffers, and impoveriſhed: her people; Lewis him- 
ſelf, though ambitious, unfit for conqueſt, ſeemed” roo fond of 
the name of victory to reap any of its benefits. With ſuch an: 
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army, with ſuch reſources, a prince of leſs vanity and more per- 
ſeverance might have extended greatly his dominions, conſidering 
the ſituation of Europe at the time. But the ſucceſles, which ren- 
dered him the terror of his neighbours, had already deprived him 
of the power of doing more harm. 


I 


Tux ignorance of Europe, however, continued her fears. The 
Engliſh nation, by their jealouſies againſt their rivals, rendered 
them reſpectable, and France derixed more honour from the terrors 
of her enemies, than ever ſhe loſt to their arms. Though this panic 
was in parliament an engine of ambition to the factious, it was a 
matter of ſerious importance among the people in general. Mur: 
murs were heard from every ſide; and Charles, hating trouble, 
was willing to put an end to clamours that diſturbed his repoſe. 
His unfortunate connection with France, the obſtinate bigotry of 
his brother, the pecuniary neceſſities which had betrayed him into 
violent meaſures, had loſt to him his popularity, and filled the 
minds of his people with apprehenſions of Popery and arbitrary 
power. To gain their affections, one meaſure only remained: 
To give the proſpect of ſucceſhon to the throne to a Proteſtant 
Prince, and to put an end to the fears of the nation, by procuring 
a gent ral peace. The marriage of the Prince of Orange to his 
brother's eldeſt daughter ſeemed to promiſe both theſe deſirable 
ends; and he, therefore, embraced with eagerneſs a renewal of 
thoſe propoſals which had formerly been made by the Prince. 


Tr motives, which Charles derived from his views of eaſe, 
the Prince of Orange found in his own ambition. The hopes of 
male iſſue, which the Duke of York entertained-upon his ſecond 
marriage, were hitherto fruſtrated ; and though the Dutcheſs was 
then with child, and was ſoon after actually brought to bed of a 
ſon, the premature deaths of her former children had rendered it 


unlikely that any ſhe might bring forth ſhould enjoy a long life. 
The 


HAAR TL ES 1. 
The Lady Mary was the heir-apparent of the crown. Up pon the 


eventual demiſe of the two royal brothers without iſſue-male, there 


was a certainty of her aſcending the throne. There was, even then, 
a proſpe&t of her being preferred to her father, on account of his 
avowed attachment to the Popiſh religion, The idea of excluding 
him from the ſucceſſion, which was afterwards carried into * 
liament, was already a topic of diſquiſition before the public *. 
Swayed by theſe reaſons, the Prince of Orange began ſerioully to 
think of ' a marriage, which had been in negociation three years 
before, In the month of June, he diſpatched Bentinck, with 
great profeſſions of friendſhip and regard to the Duke of York", 
to obtain his conſent to the match. Having thus paved the way, 
he reſolved to come to England at the end of the campaign, with 
the avowed deſign of concerting with Chatles the plan of a peace 
for the ſecurity of Flanders *, and to propoſe in public a mirticze, 
which had been * in {private K ſome time before. Hine 


Tu Prince lndiüg at Harwich on the ninth of October „ Was 
received the fame evening at Newmarket by the King and the 
Duke, with every. mark of affection and eſteem. Charles in- 
tended to ſettle ' firſt the plan of the peace; but, at the prefling 
inſtances of the Earl of 'Danby ®, that buſineſs was Poſtponed till 
after the marriage. On the thirteenth of October, che court re- 
turned to London; and on the fifteenth, the Price of Orange, 
for the firſt time, ſpoke in perſon to the Duke of York * concern 
ing the match with the Lady Mary. No obſtruction ſeems now 
to have been thrown in the way of an alliance, to which the Duke 
had agreed in the preceding ſummer, The King, on the twenty- 
fourth bf October, acquainted an extraordinary council, that he 
had concluded the marriage between the Lady Mary and the 
Prince. d GIS ONS TO. cartied to the populace, they 
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peace. Europe had, for ſome years, conſidered him the atbiter 
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filled all London with feſtivity and . On Fin fo! rth of No- 
vember, the mutriage wü celebrated af St. James by ie Yi 5 
of London, the King bimfelf glving away the bride *. |: The na- 
tion was overjoyed at a meaſute which ſeemed to promiſe ſecurity 


Tue marriage of whe Prince of Orange being accomp licks 
nothing ſeemed wanting to the eaſe of Charles but a gene 


of her affairs; and now 4 hoped to give all the neceſſary We eight 
to his deciſion, by the concurrence of his nephew. n! 4 con- 
ference between the King, the Duke, the Prince, and the Lord- 
treaſurer, the terms of pacification were ſuddenly ſettled. It was 
agreed, that all ſhould be reſtored. by France to. the Empire and 
the Emperor that had fallen into her hands during the war. Thie 
French and Dutch were to remain in the ſame Rate as before the 
rupture. Lorrain was to be returned to its native ſovereign; 
Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenarde, Courtray, Tournay,. Conde, Va- 
lenciennes, St. Guiſlain, and Binch, reſtored to Spain“. The 
Prince of Orange promiſed his endeavours to procure the coe 
of the court of Madrid. Charles undertook to reconcile France 
to the terms propoſed... The Prince laboured to comprehend 
Franche-Comte in the territories to. be reſtored to Spain ; but he 
ſubmitted at laſt to the reaſons offered by the King againſt the 


poſſibility of wreſting that province from the hands of the 
French. 


To hs the allies to. agree to theſe: term, ſcemed leſs Gift 
cult than. to reconcile Lewis to the. ceſſion of ſo many conquelis. 
Though France was exhauſted by the war, ſhe might find re- 
ſources for defending herſelf againſt. the efforts. of a.ſpiritleſs and 
- connected confederacy. Spain, who had ſuffered moſt from 
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unwilling, to act wi vigour. The Dutch preferred preſent caſe 1 
to the evils dreaded from the: n S a part of Flanders-to the 
power of France, The connection of the Emperor with the royal 
family of Spain, more than jealouſy againſt Lewis, had induced 
him to continue a war, from which he derived nothing but miſ- 
fortune. The court of France, being no ſtrangers to the ſituation 
of their enemies, could fear nothing but from the junction of 
the King of England with the allies. But chat Prince had already 
reſiſted the earneſt inſtances of his parliament, and diſregarded 
the clamours of his people. He continued to receive a ſubſidy 
for his neutrality ; ; and his free communication of councils with 
the French King had, in ſome degree, deceiyed the latter into a 
fixed opinion of his inviolable friendſhip for his au n 51. 


Taz voyage of the Prince of Orange to England med Lewis. France te- 
His marriage with the Lady Mary completed his aſtoniſhment. The Ei. 
junction of Charles with. the enemies of France was the natural con- Pee. 
ſequence of the alliance. His firſt meaſure after that event carried 
the appearance of vigour. The Lord Duras, who had taken the title 
of Earl of Feverſham, ſince the preceding April, was diſpatched to 
Lewis to demand his concurrence with the terms ſettled by the 
court of London. Two days were only allowed to the French King 
for the acceptance or refuſal of the peace Feverſham, at the ex- 
piration of theſe, was to return; being, by his inſtructions, pre- 
cluded from all negociation on that head. The ſurpriſe of Lewis 
had abated before the arrival of Feverſham. He treated him with 
gentleneſs and complacency, neither granting, nor denying his 
requeſt", | He put him off, at length, with a general anſwer ', 
that his ambaſſador i in England ſhould have full powers to finiſh 
the treaty to the ſatisfaction of the King. Feverſham returned. 
Barillon, the French ambaſſador, after various procraſtinations, 
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confenited to yield all the places mentioned in the plan ef paeificaw" 
tion, except Tournay ;'and he even agreed to reſtore that tan, 


upon receiving a proper equivalent for the ſums e * A 
lane. out on Its W | 0121.27 


wi i 
| I . * '*. ' zN 


Titoben nende was the * objec of Charles, * was deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to obtain it, without breaking with France. 
The diſtruſt between him and his parliament was mutual and 
fixed. He depended no more upon their ſupport, than they did 
on his ſincerity. They had promiſed to grant all the negeſſary 
ſupplies, upon condition of his joining the allies. But their 
opinions might change with his compliance. He attributed their 
oppoſition to France more to faction than patriotiſm. He there- 
fore reſolved not to enter into a war, which would throw him on 
their mercy *. When he ſent Feverſham to France, he made an 


: 


. apology in private to her ambaſſador at Londen”. He, at the 


ſame-time, ſhewed his adherence to the private treaty between him 
and Lewis, by continuing the prorogation of parliament, .as had 
been concerted, to the month of April. This latter meaſure. was, 
however, no more than an artifice to obtain from France the ſub- 
ſidy ſtipulated to be paid for that long receſs, Lewis was not to 
be deceived by ſuch a ſlight pretext. He ſtopt the payment of 
the money; pretending to indemnify Charles, by the offer of 


ſome towns in Flanders, upon condition that he would not inter- 
fere in the war *. 


CHaRLFs, perceiving that he was likely to loſe France, re- 
ſolved to terrify her into his views, by aſſembling immediately 
his parliament. On the third of December, he recalled his pro- 
clamation, and ordered the two houſes to meet at Weſtminſter on 

the fifteenth of January *. To add to the panic which this ſud- 


* James II. 1677. ? Dalrymple's Append. p. 127. 
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den reſolution. micht throw into the councils of France, the King 
getermined to make a treaty with the Dutch, in terms of the triple 
league, which had, ten years before, received ſo much applauſe. 


had already returned to Holland with his ſpouſe. The King fixed 
upon Sir William Temple as the moſt. proper perſon to execute à 
buſineſs of ſuch importance. But Temple knew the inclinations 
of the Prince, and he declined the employment. The terms pro- 
poſed by Charles were calculated to force Spain, as well as France, 
to accept of the concerted peace. The object of! the Prince of 
Orange was to obtain the aid of England againſt France, and retain 
the confederacy entire. Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rocheſter, exe · 
cuted the office which Temple had refuſed, The Dutch, eager 
for a peace, accepted of the propoſals of Charles. Spain even 
conſented to a league apparently againſt herſelf z and the treaty-was 


concluded with ſuch rapidity, that it was, ſigned by the 100 on 
the ſixteenth of January 1678. 


THOUGH the greateſt expedition had been uſed in finiſhipg the 
treaty with the States, it was not ready by the day appointed for 
the meeting of parliament. On the fifteenth of January, the two 
houſes were adjourned till the twenty-eighth *, when the Kir 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne. He told them, 
that, in purſuance of his promiſe at the laſt prorogation, he had 
made ſuch alliances with the States of the United Provinces, as 
were calculated for the preſervation of Flanders. To proſecute 
that object, he made no doubt of that aid which they had fo often 
promiſed ; and he endeavoured to convince them, that nothing 
could obtain the propoſed end, but a proſpect of their firm reſo- 
lution to ſupport his arms. Nothing, he informed them, could 
now be expected from negociation; France having either eluded 
or refufed the terms which he had offered to eſtabliſh a general 
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C, Hd r. peace, i He therefare-demanded ample ſupplies for 'the'ininivdins 
—— equipment.of ninety ſail of capital ſnips, and for levying a ſand- 
. forge of thirty or forty thouſand men. He demanded 'the tepayi 
ment. of the two hundred thouſand pounds borrowed, by! their 
appointment, on the additional duty of exciſe. :He-inſfinuated 26 
them his extraordinary ex penees on the new war with Algiers, 
and the rebellion in Virginia, together ayith his een to 
the Prince of 1 for the men bis nirer: 44-2049 


i 144 * wa 127 


t 9 


Til-humours -Tww been Mikes Abbe by Charles date not the 
of the com- 

mons. expected effect on the commons. Having ſo often deceived his 

parliament, his beſt:meaſures were ſuſpected the moſt. The lower 

houſe returned him their thanks, for marrying his niece to a pro- 

teſtant prince; but they beſeeched him to admit of no treaty of 

peace, till the King of France ſhould be reduced to the fame con- 

dition as at the treaty of the Pyrenees . When the addreſs * was 

reported to the houſe, they added a clauſe, requeſtin g the Kin 8 to 

make all the neceſſary alliances for maintaining the war; and 

they gave him the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of their utmoſt aid, and 

ſupport®*.” Charles was provoked at this conduct, and ſent a written 

anſwer to the houſe. He told them, that in the preceding May, 

they had adviſed him to conclude a league with the States, for the 

preſervation of Flanders. That they had accompanied their advice, 

with proffers of ſpeedy aids, upon the declaration. of ſuch alliance, 

But now this treaty was declared, they forgot their promile, and, 

offered new conditions upon which they ſhould grant a ſupply., 

He informed them, that it was the height of abſurdity to deſixe 

him to conſent to no Peace till France were reduced to the, lame, 

Rate as at the treaty of the Pyrenees ; ; « a determination fit only 

4 fog Almighty God, ſince none can tell the terms of peace, but 

1 he who knows the events of war.“ He aſſured them, hows' 
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This anſwer becoming a ſubject dee Ma reſolved, by 


2 conſiderable majority. to go upon a ſupply. The houſe voted, a ſupply... 
that ninety ſhips were neceſſary for- the ſupport of his Majeſty's 


preſent alliance v with. che States of the United Provinges.! Twenty 
ſix regiments: 0 of foot, conſiſting, each of. a thonſand men, four. 
regiments of horſe, ,and two of dragoons, were yoted for the ſame 
purpoſe” Us An expreſs clauſe Was annexed to each vote, ſignifying: 
that the flect 4 forces were both. intended for preſerving Spaniſh 
Flanders, and eſſening th the power of France, The monthly. exe; 
pence. of the naval armament was computed. to amount to little 
more, than. one hundred a and eight thouſand pounds that of the 
land-forces was calculated at near fifty thouſand ". No con 
gencies were allowed, no money for the tables of the principal 


A — * 6 
officers. | million was "voted for the ſervice, a ſum. which: 


would ah maintain for four months the force of the kingdom 
in a ſtate of abſolute. inactivity. Twentyrfive thouſand failors- 
were. voted for the uſe of the navy; and ſuch was. the eagerneſs. 
of the nation. for war, that the fleet was manned. and the army. 
complete i in the, ſpace TN fix weeks, Charles: himſelf ſeemed to, 
enter into the ſpirit of his ſubjects. Though not fond of the 
trouble of war, he Was not averſe to its pomp; ; and. he loved an 
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army, as the obvious means of relieving, him. from his bondage 
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CH A?P. popular party. This ſcheme, however, was/privately obſtructed 
w=—— by different perſons, from various views. Men who loved their 
1678. country, were afraid that the King might make uſe of the army 

to enſlave the nation. Some oppoſed the court through faction, 

others from private ambition. The eagerneſs of a few well- 

meaning men, the avarice of ſeveral, and the profligacy of ſome 

in the oppoſition, opened a ſecret- intelligence with France, through 
Barillon, het ambaſſador at the court of London. The allies had 

taught the French King to ſway the deliberations of the Engliſ 
parliament, by corrupting its members. Buckingham, Shafteſ- 

bury, Ruſſel, and Hollis, from their averſion to Charles and his 
miniſters, fell into the views of Lewis. They held private confe- 

Tences with his agents ', when they declaimed in public againſt his 
power. Some deſcended'to the meanneſs of ſelling their votes for 
money; and thoſe who received no bribes themſelves, were privy to 
the corruption of others. Their ſuſpicions of Charles, perhaps, 
juſtified their oppoſition ; and men of vehement paſſions might re- 
concile corruption itfelf to honour, when it proved the means of de- 
feating the ſuppoſed projects of the King againſt public freedom. 


Reflections. MN of undeviating honeſty are perhaps, of all others, the 
leaſt calculated for carrying forward their views in a political line. 
The ſtrict adherence to virtue, Which is a part of their character, 
is more ſuitable to private life than to the tumult of public affairs. 
There muſt be a kind of want of ſincerity in that addreſs which 
obtains the name of parts. A perſon whoſe only view is the good 
of the people, muſt ſometimes uſe engines for accompliſhing his 
purpoſe, of which his own mind cannot ftriatly approve. To lead 
a party, one muſt overlook the ſelfiſh views of individuals, and 
even accommodate himſelf to paſſions and prejudices which he 
may perhaps abhor and deſpiſe. _'The man whoſe {queamiſh virtue 
revolts at the profligacy of ſome members of his s party is fi only 


M. de Barilon, Mar, 34, N. 8. 1678, 437 tas} © 
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for mourning over the ruins of his country. Such is the excuſe 
of thoſe who thought it was from principle they joined with 
France againſt the King. His own example juſtified their uſing 
the ſame means which HRE was known to have employed. He 
bought votes in the houſe of commons' with French money; and 
thoſe who oppoſed his meaſures, met him in his own way. This 
refined reaſoning might weigh with a Lord Ruſſel. To gratify, 
by any means, their own reſentment, was ſufficient for a Buck- 
ingham and a Shafteſbury. 8 5 1 n 


Bur notwithſtanding the public profeſſions of the leaders of 
oppoſition, there is reaſon to believe that their chief deſign was 
upon office, The new meaſures adopted by Charles, had deprived 
them, in ſome degree, of the ground on which they ſtood. The 


marriage of the Prince of Orange, the apparent vigour againſt the 
power of France, were calculated to gain the nation, The Earl 


of Danby was conſidered as the author of a change which, by 
being followed, might in time regain to the King and his councils 
that irreſiſtible popularity which he had once poſſeſſed. In the 
month of January, the Duke of Buckingham found means to have 


a ſecret conference with the King“. He made offers, it may be 


ſuppoſed, of the ſervice of the faction, and that being rejected, they 
formed a reſolution to ruin the treaſurer. In their eagerneſs to 
accompliſh this point, the Lord Ruſſel and other conſiderable men 
of the party ſent to the Duke of York in the month of April. 
They acquainted him, that if he would truſt them, and join with 
them in what they ſhould propoſe for the good of the King and 
the nation, they would undertake to take off the incapacity under 
which he lay of being Lord High Admiral, or of exerciſing any 
other public office: They promiſed, in ſhort, to do every thing 


to his ſatisfaQtion; but in return, they expected his concurrence. 
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for the good of the King and the nation, but that he would not 
fall upon the King's miniſter, without the King's conſent, unleſs 
he were viſibly guilty of very great miſdemeanours.', 


— 


THe reſentment of the party againſt the Lord - treaſurer, and the 
favour of the Duke of Vork for him, proceeded from the ſame cauſe. 
Charles, in his great affection for Monmouth, had reſolved to 
conſtitute him commander in chief of all his forces. His vanity 
induced the Duke to magnify this mark of favour into a matter 
of much greater importance. In a conference which he had with 
ſome of the leaders of the popular party *, he told them, that the 
King had promiſed to declare him Prince of Wales. Colonel 
Birch was ſent to the treaſurer, to induce him to perſuade Charles 
to this meaſure. The treaſurer told Birch, that he was certain 
the King abhorred ſuch an untruth; and that he would never 
adviſe him to adopt a ſcheme at once dangerous to the kingdom 
and diſhonourable to himſelf, This declaration enraged the party, 
while it pleaſed the Duke of York. They reſolved to ruin him“; 
and they were bent ſo much on their purpoſe; that they ſhewed an 
inclination of gaining the favour of the Duke, who was Danby's 
great ſupport with the King. That miniſter induſtriouſly culti- 
vated a good underſtanding with the Duke, though he afterwards 
endeavoured to ſacrifice him to his own ſafety *. 


THress were the private motives which produced the public 
ferment in the houſe of commons. The popular party, with all 
their pretended eagerneſs for a war with France, clogged: with. 
clauſes every motion calculated to begin it with vigour; An ad- 
dreſs to the King, adviſing him to declare war, was, on the fif- 


James II. 168. * Ibid. t Ibid, — ® Ibid. x Ibid, 
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by the Lord Ruffel 7, The peers fent it down with amendments, 

and it was never preſented. On the twentieth of March the 
King gave his aſſent to the poll-bill ; and ſeven days after, the two 
houſes adjourned to the eleventh, and afterwards to the twenty- 
ninth of April'. The chancellor, by command of his Majeſty, 
acquainted the parliament, that the Dutch were making prepara- 
tions for a ſeparate peace,. without either the privity or conſent of 
the King; and deſired the advice of the two houſes . On the 
fourth of May, the commons reſolved, that the league with Hol- 
land was not purſuant to the addreſſes of their houſe, or conſiſtent 


with the ſafety of the kingdom”, They at the ſame time voted 


to adviſe the King to join with the confederates, and to enter into 
an immediate war with France. Charles, offended at theſe votes, 
eluded them, by declaring that he could take no notice of what 


was done by a ſingle houſe, becauſe the advice he wanted was to 
come from both houſes of parliament. 


Tur ill-humour of the commons proceeded not entirely from 
the machinations of the leaders of party. That there exiſted a 
kind of friendly correſpondence between Charles and France was 
ſuſpected at leaſt, if not known. Men who had no inclination to 
diſtreſs government, were offended at being made its tools, to 
procure money for a war which was never intended. Several who 
loved their country abetted the violence of the factious. On the 
tenth of May, an addreſs was preſented, which bore, that they 
conceived the preſent inconveniences might have been prevented, 
had his Majeſty accepted of the advice of his commons of the 
twenty-ſixth of the preceding May and the thirty-firſt of Janu- 
ary ©. They therefore requeſted, that he would remove from his 
councils thoſe who had adviſed his anſwers to their addreſſes. A 


* Journals, Mar. 15. 


* Ibid. Apr. 29. 
© Ibid, May 10. 


Hh 2 


* Ibid. d Ibid. May 4. 


clauſe 
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teenth of March, carried up to the lords, for their concurrence, C AF. 
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clauſe was added, for removing'the Duke of Lauderdale from the 
King's preſence for ever. The miniſtry and abettors of the crown 
oppoſed with vigour this addreſs. They divided the houſe upon 
each of the three paragraphs * of which the addreſs conſiſted; and 
the oppoſition gained the firſt by two votes, the ſecond by one; 
and the third only by three. The King was highly n and 
prorogued the parliament for ten days. 


THEY met again on the twenty-third of May. The receſs 
had rather increaſed than diminiſhed the flame. The King, in a 
ſpeech, acquainted them, that he was reſolved either by war or 
peace to fave Flanders; that in either of thoſe caſes, he thought it 
neceſſary to keep in readineſs the army and the navy; that he left 
it to his parliament to conſider of ſupplies, which were equally 
wanted, whether the forces were continued or diſmifled from the 
ſervice. It was reſotved by the commons to ſupport the King, if 
he would enter into a war with the French; otherwiſe they would 
conſider of providing for diſbanding the army. Charles informed 
them, that the French King had propoſed a ceſſation of arms, 
which he believed would end in a general peace. The commons. 
immediately voted, that all forces levied ſince the twenty-ninth. 
of the preceding September ſhould be paid off and diſbanded.. 
Six hundred thouſand pounds were granted for that purpoſe. 
The King aſked in vain for a fund of three hundred thouſand 
pounds to ſupply the deficiency in his. ſtanding revenue. He de- 
manded, to no. purpoſe,. a ſupply to enable him. to pay the por- 
tion of the Lady Mary to the Prince of Orange. The ill: humour 
of the commons continued. Altercation, rather than. debate, filled. 
their houſe with noiſe and tumult. The buſineſs of the nation. 


was forgot in paſſion; and the people, as well as the King, were. 


eaſed from trouble when the two houſes were adjourned, on. the. 
fifteenth of july“. 


« I, 176 againſt 1744. II. 170 againſt " III. 169 Rar 166; e Journals, 
8 | FRANCE 


* 
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FRANCE availed herſelf of the diſſenſions which her agents had C 11, r. 
Eindled in England. In a good correſpondence with Charles, and 


on the beſt terms with the popular party, ſhe had little to fear from p. 


1678. 
greſs of 


meaſures carried on by the firſt with languor, and obſtructed with France. 


eagerneſs by the latter. Whilſt the eyes of the allies were turned 
toward the deliberations of parliament, the French took the field 
in Flanders. Ghent, inveſted on the fifth of March, ſurrendered 
on the ninth to the Mareſchal d'Humiers. Ypres, on the twenty- 
fifth of the ſame month, fell into the hands of Lewis. Though 
the commons ſeemed to be alarmed at theſe new conqueſts, nv 
effectual meaſures were purſued for ſtopping the progreſs of 
France. Had the neceflary ſupplies been granted, Charles, not- 


withſtanding his averſion to war, would have yielded to the voice 


of his ſubjects, and joined the allies. But the confederates, long 
divided in their councils, had at length begun to ſeparate their 
reſpeCtive intereſts. The reſources of the Dutch had failed, 
through the great expence of the war, andthe ruin which it had 
brought on their commerce. They had long diſcovered an incli- 
nation toward a ſeparate peace; and they now reſolved upon that 
meaſure, as they ſaw no proſpect᷑ of any effectual aſſiſtance from: 
England to proſecute war.. | 


— 


Lzwis, perceiving that he had little to dread from the war Money-- 
only powers who could ſtop his progreſs, aſſumed the tone of a ***/ 


conqueror. Inſtead of yielding to the terms offered by Charles, 
he formed for himſelf a plan of peace, which, by placing all the 
barrier towns of Flanders in his hands, left that country open to 
his future attacks. Though the King of England was fettered by 
his parliament, though his diſpoſition to peace was not unknown, 
Lewis thought it neceſſary to gain his conſent, by tempting his 
avarice. In the beginning of May, the French ambaſſador made 
Propoſals to Charles, which were, toward the end of that month, 

carried 


with France. 
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carried into a formal treaty*. Three hundred thouſand pounds 
were to be paid to the King of France, upon condition of his 
neutrality, ſhould the. allies. refuſe to receive the terms of peace 
as already delivered at Nimeguen by the agents of Lewis. To 
this treaty a ſeparate article was annexed, the execution of which 
was to have been prior to the firſt payment of the ſubſidy. Charles 


vas enjoined to diſband his new-raiſed troops to ſix thouſand: men, 


one half of which was already in garriſon at Oſtend, and the other 
deſtined for the ſupreſſion of tumults in Scotland. Beſides, he 
was to prorogue his parliament for four months ; Lewis, not- 
withſtanding his connexion with the popular party, being afraid 
of a change of conduct in an aſſembly ſo fluctuating in their opi- 
nions. 


Tux King heſitated between the propoſals of France and the 
eagerneſs of England for a war. The conduct of the States put 
an end to his ſuſpence. They communicated to him their reſo - 
lution of concluding a ſeparate peace, upon the terms delivered at 
Nimeguen by the commiſſioners of France. This change in their 
opinions proceeded from other cauſes as well as from the exhauſted 
ſtate of their finances. The eagerneſs of the Prince of Orange 
for continuing the war, his late connexion with the royal line 
of England, the former influence of his family, and their frequent 
attempts on the liberties of a people whom they were choſen to 
defend, were placed in the moſt ſuſpicious light by the agents of 
France. The Louveſtein party, who had been eruſhed by the 
terrors of the vulgar, had recovered ſome of their former ſpirit, 
when the danger which gave birth to their fears was removed. 
Men who loved their country, ſaw with jealouſy the dangerous 
aſcendency which the Prince had acquired during the war; and 
they reſolved to take advantage of the general inclination for a 


f Dalrymple's Append. p. 157. 5 Ibid, p. 168, 
Peace, 


peace, the neceſſity, or at leaſt the expediency of which was now 0 * P. 
apparent to all. They inſinuated to the King of England, that 
they were diſpoſed to a peace. They ordered Van N n 1678. 
their ambaſſador at Nimeguen, to proceed to Lewis at Ghent“ 


and, as a preparatory ſtep to a general peace, to conclude a hs 
for ſix weeks with that monarch. 


Tur King, apprized of this event, accepted of the propoſals of Charles of: 
France in a formal treaty. It was ſigned by himſelf; the mini- fended, 
ſter having declined to hazard his name to a tranſaction which 
might be attended with peril ', The article concerning the dif- 

| banding of the troops lately raiſed to fix thouſand men, and the 
prorogation of the parliament for four months, was annexed as a 
condition neceffarily prior to the payment of the money, and ſigned: 
only by the French ambaſſador. In the mean time, a general 
peace advanced to a concluſion at Nimeguen. Of all the towns 
taken during the war by the French in Flanders, ſix only, and 
meſe of no great conſequence, were to be reſtored to Spain. 
Ypres, Condè, Valenciennes, and Tournay, were to remain to 
France. Flanders was left expoſed by a treaty which placed the 
whole ſtrength of its frontier in the hands of Lewis. A peate 
which promiſed no ſecurity to the allies, and which raiſed the 
power of France, was received with great murmurs in England.. 

The inactivity and negligence of Charles were blamed, his ſecret 
concurrence ſuſpected, and his whole conduct arraigned. He had: 
loſt the parliament, and now he was likely to loſe the people. He 
regretted the opportunity which he had neglected; and he began 
heartily to wiſh that he had adopted in fact thoſe vigorous mea» 
ſures which he pretended to purſue. 


Ax accident ſcemed to offer that opportunity which he kad loſt: corona 25 


The X e Ji alliance with 
day before the treaty was to have been ſigned at Nimeguen, 94, a 


> Hume, vel. viii. 1 Daltymple's Append, p. 159. 


* June 29. 
the 


we 
9 
„ *. 
= 
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Treaty of 
Nimeguen. 
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the Marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ſignified an 
inclination to know at what time Lewis intended to reſtore the 
towns in Flanders which were to be returned to the crown of 
Spain. The ambaſſadors of France, without heſitation, replied, 
that the reſtitution ſhould not take place till all that was loſt by 
Sweden to Denmark and the EleQtor of Brandenburgh ſhould be 


. reſtored, The Spaniſh and Dutch plenipotentiaries refuſed to 


ſign the treaty, upon ſuch vague and indefinite conditions, 
Charles, apprized of this circumſtance, exhibited ſymptoms of 
aſtomiſhment and rage. He ſaw that, from being the umpire of 
the differences of Europe, he had fallen under the contempt of 
France, He diſpatched Temple to the States. That miniſter, in 
the ſpace of fix days, concluded a treaty at the Hague, by which 
England and Holland were mutually bound to proſecute with 
vigour the war, in caſe Lewis ſhould refuſe to evacuate the fix 
towns within a limited time“. The parliament, which was till 
ſitting, did not ſecond this new ardour of Charles. The popular 
party were leſs jealous of France than they were of their native 
ſovereign. The commons refuſed ſupplies. They even had come 
to a reſolution to permit no motion for money to be made in their 
houſe till after a receſs _ | 


THe coldneſs of the commons, and his own fluQtuating diſpo- 
fition, ſoon changed the reſolutions of the King. He repented of 
a treaty which threatened to involve him in a war, for which he 
was provided with no reſources. He took meaſures * to perſuade 
the ambaſſador of Sweden at Nimeguen not to inſiſt upon the re- 
tention of the towns in Flanders, as a pledge for thoſe which his 
maſter had loſt. He even diſcovered an inclination to enter, at 


the expence of France, into an actual war in favour of Sweden“. 


The firſt meaſure muſt be attributed to the neceſſities of his ſitua- 


1 July 26. m Aug. 10. N. 8. 4 n Journals. 


9 Temple. ? Dalrywple's Append, p. 178, N 
; tion, 


CHARLES II. 


tion, the latter to his deſire of keeping in pay a . force, CHAP. 


This fluQtuation of councils alarmed the Dutch, and terrified the —— 
1678. 


French. The firſt could not depend on the ſupport of Charles, 
nor the latter on his neutrality. The States were too weary of 


hoſtilities to renew them with ſuch an uncertain ally; and the 


prize obtained by France by the propoſed treaty was too great to 
be thrown back into the wheel. Both ſides made advances in 
private toward a peace. The eleventh of Auguſt was the laſt day 
appointed by the treaty of the Hague for receiving the ultimate 
determination of France. In the morning of that day, the French 
ambaſſadors deſiſted from their reſolution of retaining the fix 


towns; and, before twelve at night, a ſeparate treaty was ſigned 
between Lewis and the States. 


EvRroPe exclaimed againſt a treaty which reſtored every thing 
to the Dutch, whilſt it deprived their allies of a part of their do- 
minions. Thoſe who lay the whole blame on the fluQtuating 
councils of Charles, have not diſcovered all the truth. The 
country-party, if that appellation may be uſed with regard to 
Holland, were the makers of a peace, which was to deprive the 


Prince of Orange of a part of his dangerous power. Hts eager- 
neſs for continuing the war was THEIR chief inducement to bring 


it to a ſpeedy concluſion. His friends obſtructed the treaty with 
all their influence. He himſelf took an unjuſtifiable ſep to break 
it after 1t was made, The French, under Luxembourg, had held 
Mons for ſome time in blockade. In a daily expectation of a 


peace, they made no motion for puſhing their operations with 


vigour. The Prince, having received intelligence of the treaty 


being ſigned, was fired with diſappointment and reſentment. On 
the fourteenth of Auguſt, he fell upon the French with the utmoſt 
courage. Their advantageous ſituation and the conduct of Luxem- 
bourg prevented a defeat. The lives of thouſands were thrown 

away to no purpoſe, The Prince gained no victory, and he loſt 
Vol. I. 11 reputation 
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reputation by a breach of public faith. His conduct was inex- 


cuſable upon the octaſion. A copy, or, as ſome ſay, the origi- 


nal treaty “, was in his pocket when he fought at St. Dennis, 
But he hoped, if ſucceſsful, to encourage his countrymen to dif- 
avow terms, of which he himſelf could never approve; or he 
wiſhed to put an end, with ſome renown, to a war, in which his 
ſucceſs had not been anſwerable to his aſſiduity and courage. 


CHARLES, when he received information of the peace of Nime- 
guen, demanded from France the money ſtipulated to be paid for 
his neutrality, by his treaty with Lewis of the twenty; ſeventh of 
May. He had not kept his part of the terms; and his penſion 
was, with juſtice, refuſed. Diſappointed by what he deemed a 
breach of faith, he flew into rage againſt the French. He dif- 
patched Mr. Hyde to the States, to endeavour to perſuade them to 
diſavow their miniſter at Nimeguen. He promiſed, if the Dutch 
would join him, to declare an immediate war ; and to ſupport it 


with the utmoſt vigour, till France ſhould be reduced to terms of 


more advantage to Europe. He ordered troops to embark for 
Flanders. He haſtened his ſhips to ſea. The whole nation bore 
the appearance of inſtant hoſtilities. But the States were not to 
be moved. They approved of the conduct of their ambaſſador, 
and they ratified the treaty. The Spaniards and the Empire were 
ſoon obliged to accept of peace, upon the terms ſettled between 
Lewis and Holland. The allies were highly offended at the con- 
duct of the Dutch. His own ſubjeQs, as well as the confede- 
rates, blamed the fluctuating councils of Charles. The firſt ſa- 
crificed the intereſt of their friends to their own eaſe. The latter, 
from being the umpire of Europe, became, through a mean love 
of money, ingloriouſly ſubſervient to a power whom, by a more 
politic conduct, he might command. But he made one falſe ſtep, 
4 James II. 1678. ' Dalrymple's Append, p. 180. 
which 


CHARLES I. 243 


which he could not recover; and having loſt his conſequence at C * P. 
home, he could never 9 his 131 voy abroad. 


1678. 


Tuovon the war, which terminated with the peace of Nime- Regedion- 
guen, was inglorious to the allies, it threw much leſs honour on — er 1 
French councils than on the French arms. Succeſsful almoſt on France. 
every ſide, the King of France ſeemed only ſolicitous to over-run 
countries for the pleaſure of evacuating them again. He gained 
Holland without bloodſhed, and he loſt it without a battle. Hav- 
ing reduced Sicily, with ſome actions of renown, he relinquiſhed 
that iſland without any apparent cauſe. The unſteady meaſures of 
the King of England, the impatience of the States for peace, the 
extreme debility of Spain, which added her own want of reſources 
to the feebleneſs of the government of Charles the Second, pre- 
ſented at laſt a field for Lewis, which he improved with more 


prudence than he had employed in conducting the war. His 
acquiſitions in Flanders laid open the remaining part of that coun- 
try to conqueſt. The ſeizure of Lorrain and the ceſſion of Franche- 
Comte expoſed the Netherlands on the one fide, and the Empire 
on the other, to a French invaſion. But all theſe advantages 
neither anſwered the expectations of Lewis at the beginning of the 
war, nor ſupplied the loſs ſuſtained by France during its progreſs, 
In ſubſidies to England, in ſupporting his ally the King of Sweden, 
and in the extraordinary expence of his own army, he ſquandered 
near twenty millions ſterling, while his gains could not be efti- 
mated at a twentieth part of that ſum. But his chief loſs was 
that of reputation. He gained no fame as a warrior in the field ; 
and he loſt all credit as a King, i his diſregard to the faith of 
treaties, 


THe eagerneſs of Charles for a war with France muſt, in ſome Cauſe of 
meaſure, be aſcribed to a perſonal reſentment againſt Lewis, How- — for 
ever careleſs he might be in his conduct toward others, he affected war. 
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to treat the French King with the moſt ſcrupulous honour. He 
found, at length, that Lewis ended his attention where his own 
intereſt ceaſed. When the Engliſh troops, whoſe valour had con- 
tributed ſo much to his victories, were recalled, they met rather 
with indignity, than thoſe generous marks of favour which their 
ſervice deſerved. Though reduced to one half of their number in 
the war, ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence only was given to men diſ- 
banded in Dauphiny and Burgundy*. The King was highly 
offended at this inſtance of meanneſs. His brother was enraged. 
In June, the Duke received letters from the officers, complaining 
of this unworthy treatment; and, at that very time, intelligence 
arrived from Nimeguen, that Lewis, by an invaſion, had refuſed 
to deliver the ſtipulated towns to the Spaniards. Charles derived 
ſpirit from his reſentment. The Duke ſeconded his brother's; ar- 
dour. He even ſeems, for this and other reaſons, to have har- 
boured an averſion to the intereſts of France, which, with his 
uſual obſtinacy, he entertained for ſome years. His cloſe cor- 
reſpondence with the Prince of Orange proves that he entered 
heartily into his views. Beſides, he wiſhed to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf in a popular war, to regain ſome part of that confidence which 
had been loſt through his. ridiculous adherence to the Romiſh. 
faith. = 


THouGH the neutrality, which Charles obſerved with ſo much 
attention, was inglorious to himſelf, it was advantageous, in the 
reſult, to his people. The ſums obtained from France, the money 
extorted at the peace from the States, the ſuppoſed remittances 
of the latter, and the ſecret penſions from Spain, were more than 
an equivalent for the ſupplies raiſed on the ſubject for the ſupport 
of the war. Beſides, by being expended on the navy, the ſums 
granted by parliament reverted to the channels from which they 
came. Commerce, which had flouriſhed greatly ſince the Reſto- 


* James II. 1678. t Ibid, 1680. 5 Vid. James II. paſſim. 
0 ration, 


ration, was both encouraged and protected. The trade of Eng- 
land extended itſelf through Europe, whilſt other powers were 
exhauſting their reſources in a fruitleſs war. Had Charles fol- 
lowed the inclinations of his people, had he ſtudied his own 
glory, he would have weakened: his kingdom with expence, be- 
fore its. proſperity was confirmed by the induſtry of the people. 
Theſe advantages were not then ſeen. ,, The nation, jealous 
of the power, of France, were eager for a war, in which, how- 
ever, glory might be attended with ruin. The King, it muſt be 
confeſſed, derives no credit from an inaQtivity which ultimately 
proved; a benefit to his ſuhjects. 


P - 


* * 
4 : * : U 7 _ : 
11 7 , * 1 * y — 4 - # 2 » 3 


NoTwWITHSTANPDING'the'vehemence:exhibited' by Charles for 
joining himſelf to the allies,” he was never thought ſincere. - His 
partiality to France during the war, the obſtinacy with which he 


had reſiſted the cries of his people, and the addreſſes of his par- 


hament, had confirmed the nation im an opinion, that he never 
intended to ſeparate: is intereſt from Lewis. He had uſed de- 
ception ſo often, that the more popular his meaſures appeared, 
the more they were the objects of fear. When he ſhewed an 
eagernefs for war, it was conſtrued into an artifice to gain ſup- 
plies. His pacific diſpoſition was invariably aſcyibed- to his cor- 
dial union with France. His brother's avowed attachment to the 
church of Rome implied his own 1ndifference to the Proteſtant 
religion. Park ſurmiſes were propagated, and received with 
eagerneſs every where. Political diſtruſt was improved by the 
arts of the factious and the whiſpers of party-men. Silence, 
rather than peace, prevailed: Mankind were taught to look up 
to the Sovereign and his family as the enemies of their religious 
and civil liberty; and they would even be diſappointed, if no 


ſymptoms of danger to either appeared from a quarter ſo much 
uſlpected.. 
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Popiſh plot. 
Titus Otes, 


Tong, and 
Kirby, 


poſition buſy and intriguing, by nature credulous, reſtleſs, hu- 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Svcu was the ſtate of public opinion when the firſt reports of 
a Popiſh plot were heard. A brief detail of the circumſtances, a8 


they have ſince appeared, will throw more light on the ſubject, 


than a narration of the facts as they gradually roſe to view. 


Titus Otes, the chief actor in this pernicious impoſture, was the 
ſon of a ribbon-weaver, who afterwards became an Anabaptiſt 


preacher, and ſerved as chaplain to one of Cromwell's regiments 
ſtationed in Scotland. The fon was bred at Merchant-Taylors 
ſchool in the city. He afterwards ftudied at Cambridge. Having 
left that univerſity, with neither the reputation of learning, nor 
the character of virtue, he ſlipt into orders, and officiated as cu- 
rate for his father, who poſſeſſed a living, having conformed to 
the church of England at the Reſtoration. He afterwards enjoyed 
the ſmall vicarage of Hobbing in Kent. He removed from thence 
to another in Suſſex ; and having inſinuated himſelf into the Duke 
of Norfolk's family, he came to London. In that city he aban- 


doned himſelf to every vice, and was reduced to every ſpecies of 


difireſs. He was proſecuted for perjury; but he eſcaped. He 
ſerved as chaplain on board a man of war; but he was diſmiſſed 
for an unnatural crime. He returned to London, the former 
ſcene of his wickedneſs and miſery, and was reduced to beggary 
and rags, when his fortune threw him into the acquaintance of 
one Dr, Tong, a city divine *, 


Toxs, whom Otes had choſen for his patron, was ſcarce leſs 
abandoned or leſs wicked than himſelf, Under the government 
of Cromwell, he endeavoured to deſtroy the two univerſities, by 
miſrepreſenting them to the prevailing powers”. He was ex- 
pelled from the garriſon of Tangier, where he officiated as cha- 
plain, for various miſdemeanours and evil practices. In his diſ- 


* Echard, Burnet, L'Eftrange, James II. Kennet, &c. 
James II. 1678. * Ibid, 


6 mourſome, 


CH ARGL ES H. 


mourſome, a lover of miſchief, as he enjoyed the misfortunes of 


mankind. To ſpread ſcandal was his great amuſement, and to 


form plots, or ſuſpect them in others, his chief delight. He was 
poſſeſſed of a moderate degree of learning, and he had a turn for 
chemiſtry. This latter qualification introduced him to the ac- 
quaintance of one Kirby, a broken merchant, whoſe knowledge in 
chemical operations opened to him acceſs to the King, who took 
great pleaſure in that ſtudy, This connexion with Kirby he 


afterwards improved, in forwarding his own deſigns. Averſe, 


from enthuſiaſm, to the papiſts, and ſuſpecting, from wickedneſs 
as well as prejudice, their deſigns againſt the eſtabliſhed religion, 
his whole converſation turned upon their ſuppoſed plots, conſpi- 
racies, and treaſons *. | 


HaviNG, under a pretence of charity, entertained Otes for 
ſome time, he found him a bold and an impudent man, a perſon 
who ſhrunk from no undertaking, as he was poſſeſſed of no ſolid 
underſtanding to foreſee. difficulties. He told him, that ſeveral 
plots had been formed in England to introduce popery; and that 


in all probability one exiſted at preſent to accompliſh the ſame 
purpoſe. He adviſed him to reconcile himſelf to the Romiſh' 


church, to go beyond ſeas, to enter into the ſociety of the Jeſuits, 

He aſſured him, that if he could difcover the exiſtence of a real 
plot, or even to procure names upon which an ideal one might be 
formed, his fortune and preferment were made. Otes followed 
implicitly the directions of his patron. He became a Papiſt and 
a Jeſuit, He went in the April of 1677 to Valladolid, in Spain. 

After ſix months he returned to England. Having remained one 
month at home, he repaired to the Engliſh ſeminary of Jeſuits, at 
St. Omers, His bad behaviour ſoon brought upon him the diſ- 
pleaſure of the college; they diſmiſſed him; and he returned to 


* Echard, Burn*t, Hume, James Ul. 
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Or. England in the july of this preſent year, having added reſentment 
2 againſt the whe ordert to his own wicked deſigns”. | 


4678, 
which is Oran. « repairing to his friend, Dr. Tong, communicited to 
AE that credulous and reſtleſs ſpirit all the materials which he had col- 
— lected abroad. In frequent conferences in the city, and 1 in a retired 
lodging, at the houſe of one Lambert, a bell-founder, at Vaux- 
hall, they framed narratives of a popiſh plot, to murder the King, 
to ſubvert the government, and to re-eſtabliſh the Catholic faith 
in the kingdom, Having arranged, to their own ſatisfaction, the 
particulars of the intended impoſture, Tong prevailed on his 
friend, Kirby, to carry inſinuations of a plot to the King, to whom 
he was perſonally known. On the twelfth of Auguſt, as Charles, 
according to his daily cuſtom, was walking m the Park, Kirby 
addreſſed him abruptly, deſired him to keep within the company, 
aſſuring him that his enemies had an immediate deſign upon his 
life. Charles, who was not to be eaſily alarmed with a plot, 
inquiring the reaſon of ſucn a ſtrange piece of intelligence, was 
informed by Kirby, that one Doctor Tong knew the whole affair; 
and whom, if permitted, he would bring in perſon before the 


Hangs! | +, 


1 Tons being introduced to his Majeſty the next day, delivered 
before into his own hands a narrative of a plot, reduced under forty- 
three heads. The King, preparing to ſet out for Windſor, 
ſlightly peruſed the paper, and ordered Tong to carry it to the 
Lord-treaſurer Danby *. That nobleman, more credulous than 
his maſter, or hoping to derive ſecurity to himſelf from a cir- 
cumſtance which promiſed to turn the attention of the nation to 
another object *, treated Tong's information more ſeriouſly than 


it ſeemed to deſerve. Encouraged by the countenance of the mi- 


d Vide Danby's Memoirs, p. 34, &c. 8 Danby's Memoirs. 4 James IL 


niſter, 


CHARLES II. 


niſter, the Doctor plied the King with freſh We and 
further importunities, till toward the end of September: but 
inſtead of gaining credit by additional confirmations and new 
diſcoveries, the penetrating eyes of Charles perceived that the 
whole was a groſs impoſture, The plot, were it not for an acci- 


dent, would have ſunk in oblivion, through the King's diſre- 


gard to a tale whoſe contradictory cireumſtances had rendered it 
incredible. Tong, in a letter to the treaſurer, informed him, 
on the twenty-eighth of September, that a packet written by 
Jeſuits, concerning the plot, was ſent by the poſt to Windſor, 
addreſſed to one Bedingfield, confeſſor to the Duke of York. 
Danby, who was then in Oxfordſhire, repaired to court; but 
before his arrival, Bedingfield communicated the packet, which 


appeared to be forged, to the Duke, who immediately carried it 
to the King. 


THIS ancident confirmed Charles in his belief of an impoſture. 
But the Duke, who had not heard till that hour * the leaſt ſurmiſe 
of the plot, inſiſted upon a thorough inquiry into the pretended 
conſpiracy before the council. Danby, willing to throw the 
whole into parliament *, ſeconded the vehemence of the Duke. 
The council fat upon the buſineſs. Kirby, Tong, and Otes were 
brought before them; the plot made a noiſe, and the whole 
nation was ſoon alarmed. On the thirteenth of October, Otes, 


C 4 A p. 


* 
1678. 


the council. 
Firſt narra- 
tive, 


the chief actor in this pernicious farce, related his whole ſtory 


before the council. The ſum of this impoſtor's information con- 
liſted chiefly of the following articles : he told the board, that he 


had been privy, both at home and abroad, to many conſultations 


among the Jeſuits, for the aſſaſſination of his Majeſty. Grove 
and Pickering, the one an ordained- Jeſuit, the other a lay-brother 


f James II. 1678, t Ibid, Danby's Mem. b James II. | Ibid. 
of 


Vol. I. | K k 
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terwards it was reſolved to diſpatch him with poiſon, by the means 
of Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician, and a papiſt. 
Many Jeſuits, he ſaid, in diſguiſe, had gone to Scotland, to 


' diſtract the government of that country, by preaching ſedition in 


the field conventicles. He affirmed, that, in proſecution of the 
great deſign, he had viſited St. Omers, Paris, and even OO by 
command. 


WIT many letters and directions, he affirmed that he himſelf 
had returned to England. That in a tavern behind St. Clement's 
church, in the Strand, he aſſiſted at a conſultation of fifty Jeſuits ; 


and that he carried their reſolutions from room to room. He 


informed the board, that in this aſſembly it was determined to 
diſpatch the King by the dagger, by ſhooting, or by poiſon, 
That when he was buſy in collecting evidence for a full diſcovery, 
he was ſuſpected, and was obliged to ſeparate himſelf from their 
meetings to ſave his own life. This ſtory he related with ſuch 
circumſtances, that on the firſt day of his examination before the 
council, he gained ſome credit. But when he was croſs-examined, 


the villany began to appear. The letters ſent to Bedingfield being 


produced, he affirmed that he knew them to be of the hand- 
writing of thoſe from whom they were pretended to come. But 
one letter, ſaid to be written by Blundel, an Engliſh Jeſuit, ap- + 
peared, to the conviction of all preſent, to be in the ſame hand 
with Dr. Tong's depoſition. Beſides, the letters carried on their 
face the evidence of forgery, They were full of falſe ſpelling, 
no points, no marks of diſtinction, no air of coming from men 
of buſineſs. Treaſon was written in- plain terms. No double 
meaning was uſed, nothing tending to deception or to the preven- 


James II. 1678. 


8 


CHARLES n. 


tion of diſcovery. It was thought impoſſible that five perſons, 
and thoſe at different places, and natives of different countries, 
could agree in the ſame falſe Engliſh, write on paper with the 
ſame mark, of the ſame fize, and uſe the ſame expreſſions, the 
ame affected cant. | 


NoTwWI1THSTANDING theſe and various other proofs of an im- 
poſture, which aroſe to view from the examination of Otes, the 
council iſſued orders for ſeizing ſuch accuſed perſons as were then 
in London. A guard, led by the informer, was ſent in ſearch of 
ſeveral Jeſuits and their papers. During three days he was almoſt 
perpetually employed, either in apprehending the accuſed, or in 
attending the council. Sir George Wakeman was ſeized, and 


Coleman, late ſecretary to the Dutcheſs of York. Langhorne, an 


eminent counſellor at law, was apprehended ; eight Jeſuits, Whit- 
bread, Turner, Marſhal, Ireland, Gavan, Rumley, Corker, and 
Pickering were ſeized. Theſe were the principal perſons in Eng- 
land who were accuſed by Otes, in his firſt examination, of being 
privy to the Popiſh plot. The meaſures of the council in an 
inſtant alarmed the nation, The city was all in a ferment. 
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Several per- 
ſons ſeized, 


Apprehenſion and terror flew over the whole country. Every 


perſon was now employed either in hearing or telling ſtrange 
reports, The truth was magnified by the fears of the people. 
The moſt groſs inventions, the moſt improbable fictions were 
received as certain fact. Idle rumours coinciding with the former 
jealouſies of men, were implicitly believed; and the whole people 
wore the appearance of public miſery and diſtreſs. 


In the midſt of this terror and ſuſpenſe, ſome collateral inci- 
dents ſeemed to place the truth of a plot beyond diſpute, in the 
eyes of a credulous people. Coleman, before his houſe was 
ſearched, found means to convey away his letters for the two laſt 


K k 2 pyears, 


Coleman's 
letters. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
years, together with his book of entries. In his confuſion he left 


-- ina drawer ſome copies of letters, which he had written to Fa- 


ther la Chaiſe, the French King's confeſſor, to the Pope's nuncio 
at Bruſſels, and to other Catholics abroad. Theſe were found, ex- 
amined, and publiſhed. Coleman, a man of a weak underſtand- 
ing, was a bigot, to the laſt degree of enthuſiaſm, in the Romiſh 
faith. Sanguine beyond meafure, through the fury of his zeal, 
he inſinuated, in a kind of incoherent jargon, the great expecta- 
tions which he entertained of the converſion of the three Britiſh 
kingdoms, and the total ruin of the Proteſtant: religion, which 
this fooliſh zealot called a peſtilent hereſy. He built his hopes 
on the zeal of the Duke of York, and ſpoke in indefinite and ob- 
ſcure terms of aids from abroad, to accompliſh what he deno- 
minated a glorious work. He infinuated in other letters, that 
the intereſts of the French and Engliſh royal families, and thoſe 
of the Romiſh faith, were inſeparable. He propoſed to la Chaiſe 


to procure a remittance of three hundred thoufand pounds from 


France for the diſſolution of the parliament; which meaſure 
would greatly forward: their views. This buſy and-weak enthu- 
ſiaſt ſeems to have gleaned hints of the money-negociations then 
ſubſiſting between Charles and Lewis, and to have founded upon 
that circumſtance a romantic ſcheme, which exiſted only in his 
own diſtempered imagination“. 


 Troven Coleman's letters bore no relation to the plot dif- 
covered by Otes, they ſeemed to infer, that a deſign of the ſame 
kind had been formerly in agitation. Some concluded they were 
the beginning of a chain of correſpondence, which came down 
to the preſent times. They ſuppoſed that the ſubſequent: letters 
contained a full information of a plot, as yet very imperfectiy 
known. This incident was followed by another, which put an 


„ Vid, Coleman's Letters. 
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end to every doubt. On the fixth of September *, Sir Edmond- 


bury Godfrey, a man of a good character, but of a melancholy 
diſpoſition, who had acted many years as a juſtice of the peace 
in Weſtminſter, was prevailed upon by ſome of the popular party 
to ſwear Otes to the firſt narrative delivered to the King by 
Doctor Tong. On the twenty-eighth of the ſame month, he took 
again the oath'of Otes to the ſame paper, with what he deno- 
- minated freſh and further informations. Theſe depoſitions were 


preſented on the ſame day to the King and council by Tong. 


Godfrey, on Saturday the twelfth of October, ſuddenly diſap- 


peared. No tidings were heard of him till Thurſday the ſeven- 
teenth, when he was found dead in a ditch near Primroſe-hill, 


on the way to Hampſtead, with his ſword run through his body. 


No blood appeared on his clothes. His money was in his pocket, 
his rings on his fingers, his ſhoes were clean. His gloves and 


his cane lay near him on the ground. His neck, from its lim- 


berneſs and diftortion, a circumſtance even common in a natural 
death, and the appearance of ſtagnated blood all round his throat, 


confirmed mankind in the — that he 1 was ſtrangled o. 


THE whole city poured round the body, which lay expoſed to 
public view for two whole days. Every one concluded that God- 
frey was murdered by the Papiſts, for taking the oath of Otes 
concerning a plot in which they were deemed to be all concerned. 
The paſſions of the populace were raiſed to a degree of madneſs, 
by the moving ſight of the body, The ſpirits of the better ſort 
were inflamed by terror, ſurmiſes, and ſuſpicions. The evidence 
of Otes, with all its contradictions and abſurdities, was impli- 
citly ſwallowed by all degrees of people. Men, who preſumed: 
to reaſon on the ſubject, were hated like accomplices in the plot. 
The whole ran down in one torrent on the ſide of a Popiſh con- 


L'Eſtrange's Cafe, &c, 2 Trials, 
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8 ſpiracy. Charles, perceiving that it was dangerous, if not im- 
— — poſlible, to oppoſe the ſtream, added his own force to its violence. 
.. He no longer ſeemed to form a doubt on a ſubject which his pe- 
netrating judgment could never permit him to believe. He iſſued 

a proclamation, offering a reward of five hundred pounds to any 
perſon who ſhould diſcover the murder ; ; and, as it had been in- 
ſinuated that many might be kept from giving their evidence 
through fear, he promiſed all ſecurity to the perſons of the diſco- 
verers. The alarm ſpread from London through the whole king- 

dom. The buſineſs of life was interrupted by confuſion, panic, 
clamour, dreadful rumours ; and the unfortunate Catholics began 

to be afraid of the maſſacre, of the deſign of which they chem 


ſelves were accuſed '. 
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Reſſections on NoTWITHSTANDING the temporary belief of a whole people, 
=” * the death of Godfrey ceaſed, ſoon after, to be aſcribed to the Pa- 
piſts. That ſect could entertain no motive of offence againſt a 
juſtice of the peace, for executing a duty which, from his office, 
he could not refuſe. Inſtead of officioully inquiring into the mat- 
ter, it is certain that he was, with much difficulty, prevailed upon 
to ſwear Otes. He put no interrogatories to the informer. He 
only received his oath upon a written narrative, which was al- 
ready no ſecret, Beſides, Godfrey was known to be on the beſt 
terms with the Catholics. He was intimate with Coleman. He 
never executed with rigour the laws againſt the ſea. The evi- 
dence given, ſoon after, of the murder, is now exploded, with 
the other perjuries of that diſgraceful and profligate period. 
Thoſe who profited firſt by the plot might with moſt reaſon be 
ſuſpected of Godfrey's death; yet a charge of ſo deep a dye 
muſt never be admitted, without direct and poſitive. evidence, 
A great ule, it is certain, was made of this incident by the po- 
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pular party. They carried the body, in a long and melancholy — 5 * 
proceſſion, through London. They buried it with every cere- 3 
mony calculated to excite pity and rouſe terror. They tampered 18 
with the witneſſes, who ſwore that they were privy to the mur- 

der. But as Godfrey was of a diſconſolate ſtate of mind, his 

death may, with more juſtice, be aſcribed to his own melan- 

choly, than to the AE IE RY of other men . 


. 111 Contin. of 1 et Auct. citat, James II. to the Prince of Orange. 
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Popyp plot thettos by 41l.— 4 Klees of 8 
violence and fears.—— Attack on te Duke of York, ---dntrigues 
of the Prince of Orange. Bill to diſabie Paniſis.— Befkee's 
evidence. Pueen accuſed.———Coleman and others condenntd. 
Accuſation and impeachment of Dandy. Reflection. 
Parliament prorogued.— Diſtracted ftate of the nation. Par- 
liament diſſolved. Duke of York withdra uus. Monmouth 
declared illegitimate. Intrigues with France. New par- 
liament. Difference concerning a ſpeater. Violence of the 
commons. Danby proſecuted. A new council. Propoſal 
of limitations, — Bill of excluſion. —— Reſolution againſt Biſhops. 
——Habeas-corpus att.—Condemnation of Feſuits.— Lang- 
horn condemned. Parliament Aiſſolved.— Affairs of Scot- 
land. Murder of Sharpe. Rout at Bot hæwell- Bridge. 
Affairs of Ireland. State of parties and opinions. King“ 
fickneſs — Duke of York returns. — Monmouth diſgraced. 
The Duke of York in Scotland. Monmouth returns, without 
leave.—— Intrigues of the Prince of Orange. — Ihe King's firm- 
neſs, — Meal-tub plot. Intrigues of the Prince of Orange 
——A change in the miniftry.—Some members of the council 
reſign, — Secret views of the Prince of Orange. Petutoners 
and abhorrers——Whigs and Tories. Duke of York returns. 
He is preſented for recuſancy. — Intrigues of the Prince of 
Orange. Monmouth's progreſs. —— Policy of the Ring.——The 
Duke retires, —— A parhament.——Violence of the commons. 
Prince of Orange's negociations with the houſe of Lunenburgh. 

; Bill of excluſion. —Rejetted by the lords. Violent pro- 

c ceedi ngs of the commons. They animadvert ou the abhorrers, 
Impeach the judges—Trial aud execution of Stafford. 


Extraordmary 


— 


Extraordinary votes. Parliament prorogued.— Intrigues of 


the Prince of Orange. Parliament diffokved ——Firnmneſs and 


views of the King, —Negociation with France. Fitz- Har- 
riss libel, ——A parliament at Oxford.———Violence of the com- 
mons,——A quarrel between the houſes. ——Bill of excluſion. 


——Porhamest Ons ——Confeernation of the popular party. 


1 GH the Popiſh. plot was abetted by the popular 
party through faction, it received its chief ſupport from 
the arts of the miniſter, the Earl of Danby. Suſpecting the at- 
tachment of the King to his perſon, he had ceaſed to act heartily 
in his ſervice ever ſince the beginning of the preſent year-. 
The Duke of Buckingham, to whom he partly owed his place, had 
added ill offices to the enmity which the proud give in return for 
favours ' too great for common gratitude. He had, in the pre- 
ceding January, found means to be admitted to the King in pri- 
vate, with propoſals from the leaders of oppoſition, promiſing 
every thing for the diſgrace of the treaſurer *. Danby, hated by 
the country-party, and uncertain of the protection of Charles, 
employed all his thoughts for ſecuring himſelf. He ſeized with 
eagerneſs the Popiſh plot, as at once the proof of his attachment 
to the eſtabliſhed church, and the probable means of diverting 
the ſtorm, which was ready to fall on his own head. When it 
| was propoſed in council by the Duke of York” and by Lauderdale 

to put an end to the plot, by a thorough examination, he evaded 
the motion, and encouraged the King to follow his diverſions at 


Newmarket till the time was paſt. Had the improbable fictions 


of Otes been ſearched to the bottom before the credulity of the 
nation was alarmed, the ruin which fell on individuals, and the 


miſchiefs that threatened the people, might have been entirely 
prevented *, | 


. 
* 


James II. 1678. * Ibid, bil. = Ibid, 
Vo“. I. . {9 BuT 
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CHAP, Box che treaſurer, having reſolved! 0 throw the he ef thay 
3 intricate buſmeſs into patliament, was unwilling to remove the 
parliament Ven from the eyes of a eredulous people. To continue the delu- 
meets. tion, by encouraging the profligate to perjuries, rewards were: 
offered for oaths and evidence. Otes himſelf was lodged id the 

palace, where he lived at a conſiderable expence to che Kang. 
Indemnity, money, and even applauſe, were held forth as inoite- 

ments to iniquity ; and mankind were prepared, by their fears, 

to give credit to the moſt improbable lies. In this ſituation of 

affairs, the parhament met on the twenty-firſt of October. The 

King told them in his ſpeech, that the part which he had added 

for preſerving the neighbouring powers, and ſecuring Flanders, 

was ſufficiently known, without enlarging on that ſubject. He 

excuſed his not diſbanding the army, by the effect which that 
meaſure had to ſupport the ſpirits of his friends, and to leſſen the 

demands of their enemies. He complained of the etpence of the 

troops to his ſtanding revenue. He earneſtly demanded an im- 

mediate ſupply. He informed them of the Popiſh plot; but he 

forbore to offer his opinion. He faid, that he left the whole to 

the law; that, however, he ſhould take effectual means to pre- 

vent foreigners from introducing Popery. He recommended 

to them his own concerns. He mentioned the deficiency an the 

poll-bill, and the anticipations on his revenue; and the-cgongluded 

with a deſire that they would conſider his neceſſities With that 

duty and affection which he was certain of deriving from theit 


loyalty “. 
heir vio- PoPULAR aſſemblies are truly the repreſentatives of the people, 
_ in their violence and fears. The madneſs which had ſeized the 


nation raged with redoubled furylin parliament. The to houſes 
went inſtantly into a flame. The reſt of the King's ſpeech as 
in a moment forgotten. The plot at once engroſſed the attention 


* Journals, Oktober 21, 1678. | 
; 1 and 


„ OHFARDES) Borer 239 


454 awakened the fears of all. "Phe 2 immediate & N AP. 
addreſs for all papers relating to the diſcovery made by Otes d. 3 
The lords fent down a meſſage for ine concurrende of the lower 
houſe it an addreſs for a day of faſting and humiliation; Both 528 
houſes Joined in a requeſt for removing all Catholics beyond ten 

miles from London. On the third day of their meeting, the 
commons began to inquire into Godfreys murder. They ad- 
dreſſed the King to give orders to the lord-chamberlain to permit 
no unknown perſons to come to his preſenee They ordered the 
ſerjeant at arms to bring Otes before them. They heard with 
attention an account given by Doctor Tong, relating. to he fixing 
of London, twelve years before”. They greedily liſtened to Otes. 
Contcadiftions, impoſſibilities, and abſurdities, were ſwallowed 
without examination. The reign of reaſon was paſt; | Paſſion, 
credulity, violence, prevailed. The honeſt and timid were 
frightened by ſurmiſes. Men of penetration were obliged to 910 
ſemble, and the en enjoyed the e. 


Orks, on the ee t of October, made a new edition wich regard 
3 he to the plot, 
of his diſcovery, at the bar of the houſe of commons. He ſaw _ 

that his former narrative, wild and incredible as it had been, was 
received with avidity; and that even the reſemblanee of truth was 
no longer neceflary to gain credit to his tales. The Pope, he at- 
| firmed, had declared England his kingdom, and had actually ſent 
over commiſſions to ſeveral perſons to govern his new dominions 
in his name, He had made, according to this impudent impoſter, 
the Lord Arundel of Wardour, chancellor; the Earl of Powis, 
treaſurer ; the Lord Bellaſis, general; the Viſcount Stafford, pay- 
maſter of the forces; Sir William Godolphin, the ambaſſador in 
Spain, privy-ſeal; Coleman, ſecretary of ſtate; Sir Francis Rad- 
cliffe, a major- general; and Langhorne, advocate-general. The 
famous Lambert, then oppreſſed with idiotiſm in his priſon at 


7 Journals, Oct. 21, 1678, * Ibid. bid. OR, 24. „ Ibid. Oct. 26. 
L 2 Guernſey, 
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Guernſey, was made adjutant-general to the Pope's army, in his 
ideal kingdom. This ridiculous diſcovery was, on the ſame day, 


| ſucceeded by Coleman's letters; which, though they related in no 
circumſtance to the preſent plot, confirmed its certainty to the 


: 


parliament. They reſolved, without one diffenting voice, that it 


appeared to the conviction of both lords and commons, , that there 


has been, and ſtill is a damnable and helliſp plot, contrived and 
carried on by the Papiſts, for murdering the King, for ſubverting 
the government, and for deſtroying the Proteſtant religion“. 


THe vehement zeal of the two houſes, preſented to their diſ- 
tempered imaginations a new gun-powder plot. On the firſt of 
November, a committee was appointed to inquire into ſome ſtrange 
knockings and noiſes that were ſaid to have been heard in the 
night in the Old Palace-yard. This committee was inſtructed to 
ſearch all houſes near the two houſes of parliament. But though 
the Earl of Shafteſbury was one of the number, nothing that 
could be conſtrued into danger was found, The violence of par- 
liament, however, continued. They reſolved to fit both forenoon 
and afternoon*. Committees were appointed by the two houſes 
for examining priſoners, and for ſwearing witneſſes, In a rage 
for intelligence, they were willing to purchaſe it at the higheſt 
rates, A pardon was offered to Coleman for making diſcoveries. 
Otes, the moſt infamous of mankind, was praiſed, careſſed, and 
rewarded. The two houſes recommended him to the King. A 
revenue of twelve hundred pounds a year was allotted for his 
maintenance. Guards were placed around him for his proteQion. 
Men of the firſt rank- and birth courted his company, and called 
themſelves his friends. He was deemed the ſaviour of the whole 
people, and was actually the idol of the nation. The character 
of informer became honourable. Perjury itſelf was attended with 


applauſe, as well as with advantage; and the public opinion, 


© Ott, 28. * Oct, 31. © Nor. 1. | 
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which is uſually. a check upon vice, Nene La » encouragement to 
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The « enormous growth to which che ſeeming abſurdity of the N the 


uke of 


nation role, proceeded from their fears of the Duke of Vork. York. 


Though he was not mentioned by the informers as a party in the 
plot, thoſe who gave it credit aſcribed it to the hopes founded by 
the Roman Catholics upon his adherence to their faith. Men of 
ſenſe foreſaw danger from his principles and bigotry ; and they 
deemed the preſent juncture a fit ſeaſon for ſecuring the civil and 
religious liberties of the people, againſt his eventual acceſſion to 
the throne. The leaders of the popular party had added perſonal 
reſentment to their prejudices againſt the Duke. Uncomplying 
and impolitic in his diſpoſition, he had rejected their offers of 
ſervice *. Beſides, they had already gone too far againſt his in- 
tereſt, to hope to be either forgotten or forgiven. A motion was 
made in the lower houſe, on the fourth of November, to addreſs 
the King to deſire his Royal Highneſs to withdraw from his per- 
ſon and councils*. This was the firſt ſtep toward the excluſion. 
But the commons were not yet prepared for ſuch an important 
meaſure; and the debate was adjourned, without any diviſion, to 


another day. 


Tuovon the bigotted adherence of the Duke of York to the 
Romiſh faith was the obvious cauſe of the uncommon fears which 
had ſeized the nation, there were ſecret ſprings, which greatly 
contributed to ſet the whole machine of oppoſition in motion, 
The peculiar ſtate of the royal family of England had already 
rendered the throne an object of ambition to the Prince of Orange, 
whoſe whole attention ſeems, from this time forward, to have 


been pointed towards the crown, which his perſeverance placed, 
at length, on his head. The King and the Duke of York had 


# James II, 16578. 5 Nov. 4. 
| been 


Intrigues of 
the Prince of 
Orange. 
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CHAP. been long the only males remaining of the houſe of Sturt! "The 
nad Prince, as the ſon of their eldeſt "filter, had, even before he mar 
Ih riech the daughter of the Duke ef York; formed ſome iſtic 
ſchemes for mounting the throne, As early as the year 1674, 
he had eſtabliſhed, by his agents, a connexion with ſomèe UHf9 
contented members in the Engliſh parliament'. The ill-Huniogt 
which had crept into that aſſembly ſerved, from time to time, t 
employ his intrigues, and to encourage his hopes. The Popiſh 
plot threw, at length, an opportunity in his way, which enabled 
him to add to the ferment, in the manner beſt calculated to for- 

ward his own views. 


The King THe intrigues of the Prince, however, were hitherto ſo ſeeret, 
m_— that their effect muſt have been feeble and inſenſible. Time only 
could raiſe and bring to maturity the ſeeds of diſſenſion, which he 

had partly ſown. The King was, in the mean time, alarmed at 

the motion againſt the Duke of York, though it had not been 

brought to a queſtion. He plainly perceived that it tended to a 

limitation of the ſucceſſion to the crown, a meaſure which he was 

reſolved to oppoſe with all his power. On the eighth of Novem- 

ber, he came to a reſolution to diſſolve the parliament ; but he 

reflected on the ſlate of the nation, and dropt, for the time, that 
meaſure*, He ordered the houſe to attend him on the ninth of 
November. He thanked his parliament for their care of his 

perſon and government. He promiſed to join them in every 

reaſonable meaſure for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, not 

only for the preſent, but even to the end of the world. He told 

them, that he was ready to give his aſſent to any bills to enſure 

their ſafety in any future reign, provided ſuch bills limited not 

tie right of ſucceſſion to the crown in the true line, and ſo as 

they reſtrained neither his own power, nor the juſt rights of any 

Proteſtant ſucceſſor, in the throne. To gain their confidence, 
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and to convince. the nation of the ſincerity of bis Profeſſions, he 
preſſed them to expedite their coungals, to bring Popiſh. recuſants 
to an effectual conviftion, The majority of the commons were 
fatisfied with this condeſcenſion; and the moſt violent thought it 
prudent to defer for the preſent their deſigns. The houſe, in a 
body, waited upon the King at Whitehall, and gave him their: 
thanks for his gracious ſpeech from the throne.. 


NoTmTHITABDIAS. this ſeaſonable reſpite, the Duke of Bill to diſable 


York found no reaſon to think himſelf ſecure. The commons 
reſolved, on the fixteenth of November, to bring in a bill to diſ- 


able all Papiſts from ſitting in either houſe of parliament. Mo- 
tions of the ſame kind had been made in former ſeſſions; but as 
the paſſions of men were not ſufficiently iuflamed, they were pro- 


ſecuted with no vigour. The bill paſſed without any oppolition, . 
and was ſent up to the lords. The upper houſe made an amend- 
ment, which excepted the Duke of York; and, on the twenty- 
firſt of November, it was returned to the commons. Next“ day 
they entered into debate upon the amendment, and fat late. Upon 
a diviſion, it Was carried for the Duke by two votes“. The lord 
treaſurer adhered to him, with all his influence o The church- 
party ſupported him to a man. The members attached to the 
Preſbyterian perſuaſion, and all thoſe who favoured other Pro 
teſtant ſes, joined the republican party, upon a queſtion which, 
in the Duke's opinion, was to decide the fate of monarchy *. 


A ' 
+ "2 


Har, 


8 


16789. 


all Papiſts. 


DuRiNG theſe tranſactions in parliament, another evidence William Bed- 


aroſe, from their encouragement, to corroborate the narrative of 
Otes. The name of this perſona was William Bedloe, or rather 
Beddoe *, a man more infamous, and, if that were poſſible, more 
Profligate, than Otes himſelf. He roſe from a foot-boy, or com- 


1 Journals, Nov. 15. n james II. 1678. 158 to 156, 
„ James II. 1678. P Ibid, 4 L'Eſtrange. 
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> 9" *- runner of meſſages, into a livery ſervant, in the family of 
nie Lord Bellaſis. To the baſeneſs of his birth he added the 


1678, 


2 new Cvi- 
dence. 


loweſt depravity of mind. He was by nature a knave, and fol- 
lowed iniquity from inclination, more than from profit. Active 
in his perſon, and a wanderer from diſpoſition, he was a kind of 
poſt or letter- carrier beyond ſea; and, in that ſervile condition, 
he found an opportunity to become acquainted with the names 
and the more obvious concerns of people of note on the continent. 
He converted this knowledge into the means of ſharping. He 
went under falſe names; he borrowed money by fraud; he forged 
recommendations; he perſonated men of figure. Under the cha- 

rafter of an Engliſhman of rank, he traverſed Italy, he paſſed 
through France, he travelled to Spain ; marking his way with 
frauds, cheatry, robbery, and lies. Habituated to puniſhments, 
and ſeaſoned to priſons, he became hardened againſt the animad- 
verſions of the law; and though he fed, half his time, with com- 
mon felons, out of the alms-baſket, he was always prepared or 
any wickedneſs that promiſed temporary profit“. 

Tun rewards offered by the King, and the encouragement 
given by parliament to the diſcoverers of the manner of Godfrey's 
death, engaged the attention and rouſed the avarice of this pro- 
fligate man. In the company of a common trull, he went from 
London to Briſtol; and, in his way, ſent a letter to Coventry, 
one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, informing him that he was privy to 
the murder. He was ſeized at Briſtol, He was brought'to Lon- 
don *. He was dignified with the name of captain. He rivalled 
Otes in the magnificence of his ſituation ; having his guards, his 
reſidence, and his ſubſiſtance at Whitehall. When he appeared 
before the council *, he profeſſed that he knew nothing but the 
particulars of Godfrey's murder, which, he ſaid, was committed 
by the Queen's Popiſh ſervants at Somerſet-houſe, where ſhe 
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reſided at the time. 
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He affirmed, that the body had lain two days © HA v. 


in the Queen's back-ſtairs, and that he was offered four thouſand N 


pounds to aſſiſt in carrying it away. He diſclaimed all acquaint- 
ance with Otes. He utterly denied his having any knowledge of 
the plot. Being properly inſtructed that night, he became next 
day more enlightened. When he was examined before a com- 


mittee of the lords, he told them, that he had now recollected | 


himſelf, and that he was ready to give an explicit account of the 
whole plot. 


He accuſed the Lord Bellaſis, the Earl of Powis, the Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, and Coleman, of a conſpiracy to murder 
the King. He affirmed, that forty thouſand men were ready to 
take arms in London; that ten thouſand were to come from Flan- 
ders; that forty thouſand pilgrims, aſſembled at St. Jago, in Spain, 


for the Popiſh 


plot. | 


were to be tranſported to England. Jerſey and Guernſey, he 


ſaid, were to be ſeized by a force from Breſt. The Earl of Powis 
and the Lord Petre were to form an army in the county of Rad- 
nor; and the Viſcount Stafford, Coleman, and Father Ireland, 
were poſſeſſed of funds for defraying the charge of all theſe ar- 
maments. The crown, he added, was to be offered to ont, upon 
condition of his holding-1t of the church; but, as his acquieſcence 
was not expected, a commiſſion was prepared for certain lords to 
| govern the kingdom in the name of the Pope. This evidence was 
in itſelf ſo incredible, that nothing but the force of prejudice could 
gain for it a hearing, much leſs give it any credit, Godfrey's 
body was ſaid to lie two days in the Queen's back-ſtairs; yet all 
the ſervants in the palace paſſed that way, a centinel ſtood con- 
ſtantly there, a company of foot was always on guard below *, 
Forty thouſand men were ſaid to be prepared to take arms in Lon- 
don; yet all the men, women, and children of that perſuaſion 
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amounted not to that number. Flanders, inſtead of ſending armies 
abroad, was at the time forced to truſt her protection at home to 
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Engliſh garriſons. The Earl of Powis and the Lord Petre, who 
were deſtined. for the command of armies, were, of all mankind, 
the leaſt qualified for military affairs; and a tale affirming, that 
three private perſons in England were provided with treaſure to 
ſupport the expence of more than one hundred thouſand men, is 
too groſs for human faith. 


FT 
F151 


OTEs and Bedloe were now perſuaded, that nothing was' too 
improbable for the belief of the nation. Urged by their own 
vanity, or ſwayed by factious men, they proceeded at length to 
accuſe the Queen of being privy to the deſign againſt her huſ- 
band's life. The intelligence being carried to the commons, 
they broke forth into a new flame. They voted an addrefs for 
removing her and her whole family from Whitehall“. But 
though Charles was now furniſhed with an opportunity of rid- 
ding himſelf of a wife whom he never loved, he was ſhocked at 
ſuch an inſtance of glaring injuſtice. He knew that ſhe was in- 
capable of ſuch an action; and his on negle& of her perſon 
rendered her an object of his pity, though not of his reſpect. He 
ſufpected that the accuſation came through the faggeſtions of the 
popular party. Otes, whom he before affected to cheriſh, he 
ſtrictly confined ; refuſing acceſs to every perſon, wirhout diſ- 
tinction, except the committees of parliament. The behaviour of 
Shafteſbury, and the more open conduct of Buckingham, upon a 
preceding occaſion, directed the ſuſpicions of the King to the quar- 
ter from which this new evidence aroſe. The firſt had urged him 
to own the Duke of Monmouth as his legitimate fon; and the 
latter had propoſed to ſeize the Queen in one of the „een of 
the palace, and to tranſport her to America *, 


James II. 1678, * Nov, 28. * James II. b Ibid. 
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Tus commons exhibited articles: of impeachment befora: the © £74 J. 
lords, againſt the noblemen accuſed by Otes and Bedloe : The _— 
courts, of Juſtice were employed in the mean time in trying infe- Co ny and 
rior, criminals. Staley, a popiſh banker, was condemned on the oe 
evidence of one Carſtairs, a profligate | Scotſman z/ and the day 
after his execution, the noted Coleman was brought to the bar. 

To the evidence of the two informers was added that of his own 
papers. The firſt accuſed him of being privy to the conſpiracy 
againſt the life of the King ; the latter proved beyond contradic- 
tion, that he had been buſy in wild projects to favour the intro- 
duction of popery. He was an enthuſiaſt in the Romiſh faith» 
and a man of very looſe morals. Being employed as an agent of 
France, in a project of influencing the commons againſt à war 
with that kingdom, he was ſuſpected by the court, and diſmiſſed 
from his office of ſecretary to the Ducheſs of Lork e. He diverted 
to his own ule ſome conſiderable ſums ', which he received from 
the French ambaſſador, for the purpoſe of corrupting members 
of parliament, and lived at a vaſt expence, his table being much 
frequented by the country party. But notwithſtanding his profli- 
gacy, he could not be induced, upon a promiſe of pardon, to 
make pretended diſcoveries; and he died with a conſiderable de- 
gree of ſpirit and compolure. | 
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COLEMAN was no ſooner executed, than Father Ireland was Jeſuits con- 

brought to his trial. This Jeſuit was one of the fifty, who, as nocd ond 
Otes had ſworn, ſigned, in the month of Auguſt, the great reſolve 
to murder the King. Grove and Pickering, who were accuſed as 
the intended perpetrators of the aſſaſſination, were alſo, arraigned. 
Otes and Bedloe were the only witneſſes ; but the criminals were 
already condemned by the prejudices of the people. Ireland 


proved, in vain, that he was in Staffordſhire during the whole 
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C V P. month aſſigned by the oath of Otes for being prefent at che various 
a —— conſults of the conſpirators. Otes produced 'a woman, who ſwote 
g that ſhe ſaw him in London at the ſpecified time. Sentence of | 
death was paſſed upon all the criminals. The judge, the jury, 
the populace were all parties. Scroggs, the chief juſtice, was a 
man as deſtitute of principle, as he was ignorant of law. He 
was raiſed by Danby, from being an obſcure perſon in his profeſ- 
fion, to the head of the firſt court of juſtice, to ſerve his own pri- 
vate deſigns. He adopted all the vehemence of his patron, in 
tracing the popiſh plot. He browbeat the evidence. He ſpoke 
of the truth of the charge as undoubted. He inſulted with pecu- 
liar inhumanity the condemned. His violence was received with 
applauſe by a prejudiced people; and the unfortunate men, pro- 
teſting. to the laſt their innocence, were executed amid the ſhouts 
of a a vaſt concourſe of ſpectators 5 5 8 


A forply WHILST the popiſh plot engroſſed the deliberations of the com- 
_— _ mons, Charles was forced repeatedly to, recall their attention to his 
own neceſſities. Through their eagerneſs to obviate all dangers 
from foreigners, they ſeemed to forget their jealouſy of a flanding 
army at home. The King, however, having refuſed his affent to a 
bill, which tended to deprive him of the command of the militia, 
the houſe turned their thoughts to the raiſing of money for dil- 
banding the troops in England and beyond ſeas. Having found 
1 their arrears amounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
Dy 1 | | | they voted that ſum to be raifed by a land-tax, within a twelve- 
i month, to commence on the twenty-fourth of November. A 
| 4 j | 1 clauſe for credit was inſerted in the act: but ſuch was the jealouſy 
41 entertained of the King, that they ordered the money to be paid 
into the Chamber of London; and appointed three commiſſioners 


to ſuperintend the application of the ſupply, to the ſole uſe'of 


h Trials. | i Nov, 25. 


diſbanding 
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diſbanding the army . The lords, more tender of the dignity of 
the crown, heſitated to give their concurrence to a regulation 
which threw di ſhonour upon the King and his ſervants. The act 
remained in ſuſpence, till a prorogation freed Charles from diſ- 
grace, while it deprived him of a fupply. 


In the midſt of theſe heats in parliament, a new fubject of inquiry 


carried ſuddenly the attention of the commons to another quarter. 
Mountague, who had been ambaſſador for ſome years at Paris, had, 


either from ae Oey or from diſguſt, quitted his employ- 


ment without leave ©; and, obtaining a ſeat in parhament for the 
borough of Northampton, joined himſelf to the cabals of the 
popular party. Inflamed by diſappointed ambition, or gained by 
Lewis XIV. through the channel of his avarice, he had for ſome 
time broke with the Earl of Danby, whoſe councils were deemed 
oppolite to the intereſts of France. The ſpirit exhibited by Charles, 
before and after the treaty of Nimeguen, was highly reſented. by 
the French King. He was reſolved to be revenged on both the 


King and the miniſter. The connections formed by his ambaſſa- 


dor at London with the popular party, in the preceding ſeſſion, 
furniſhed him with hopes of accompliſhing his deſign. But when 
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he heſitated concerning the means, they were offered by Moun- 


tague, who, for a valuable conſideration, promiſed to ruin Danby 
and diſgrace his maſter”. The bargain being ſtruck, in the 
month of October, with Barillon, the French ambaſſador, a pro- 


per opportunity for executing the deſign only remained to he 
found. 


Donna the embaſſy of Mountague, ſome of the King's nego- 
ciations for money with the court of France had fallen under his 
care, Danby had committed himſelf, in ſeveral letters upon that 
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ter, that he had diſcovered that Mountague held private con- 
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ſubject; and Mountague, to ſerve the purpoſes of his party, and 
to earn the ſtipulated hire from Lewis, reſalved to expole the, moſt | 
exceptionable part of the correſpondence to the animadverſion 

of parliament. In various conſultations between the leaders "of | 
the popular party and the French ambaſſador *, it ,was thought 
proper to poſtpone the attack till the army ſhould be diſbanded, 
The heats in parhament, 18 conſequence of the popiſh plot, te- 
tarded this meaſure; but an incident put an end to any further 
delay in Mountague's ſcheme. Jenkins, who ſtill remained in 


quality of ambaſſador at Nimeguen, informed the King by let- 


ferences with the Pope's nuncio, when he reſided in a public 
capacity abroad. Danby, who ſuſpected the deſign of Mountague, 
probably ſuggeſted this information to Jenkins. A warrant was 
procured for ſeizing his papers. Prepared againſt a circumſtance 
which he had foreſeen, Mountague had concealed ſome of Danby's 
letters; and found in the violence of the latter a kind of excuſe 
for his own breach of faith, 


4 


Tux chancellor of the Exchequer, on the nineteenth of De- 
cember, acquainted the commons, by the King's command, that 
his majeſty had found it neceſſary to ſeize Mountagne's papers, 
Mountague informed the houſe, that notwithſtanding the forcible 
ſeizure of ſome of his papers, others that might tend to the ſafety 
of his Majeſty and the preſervation of the kingdom till remained in 
his hands. He was heard with the utmoſt eagerneſs. A committee 
was diſpatched for the box in which the writings were contained. 
Two letters ſubſcribed by Danby were produced. The firſt was 
dated on the ſeventeenth of the preceding January, the ſecond on 
the twenty-fifth of March. The laſt contained inſtructions to 
demand three hundred thouſand pounds a- year, for three years, 


n Dalrymple's Append. p. 198. 0 Burnet, James II. 
from 
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from the bal King, id caſe the conditions of peace ſhould be 
accepted. Danby appeared to have foreſeen the danger of this 
negociation; and, to remove his fears, the King had ſubjoined, in 
his own hand, that it was by his expreſs orders the letter was 
written“. The houſe flew into an immediate flame. A queſtion 
was propoſed, That there is ſufficient matter of impeachment 
againſt the lord-treaſurer ; and it was carried by a great majority. 
The friends of Danby were abaſhed. His enemies were intem- 
perate in their triumph. The Lord Cavendiſh and Mr. Williams 
were particularly recommended to form the articles, which were 
ſent up on the twenty-firſt of December to the houſe of lords. 


Tavs the ftorm, which Danby endeavoured in vain to prevent, 


by encouraging the popiſh plot, broke at length on his own head. 
He was perplexed beyond meaſure. Charles himſelf was alarmed. 


His ſecret connexions with France, before only ſuſpected, were 
now aſcertained. Men thought that all along he had ated in con- 
cert with the French King. They deemed his profeſſions in favour 
of the allies a mere deception. They looked upon his preparations 
for war as means for procuring money from his ſubje&s, or for 
eſtabliſhing over them an arbitrary power. Many who wiſhed to 
ſupport the crown, were aſhamed of the meanneſs of the Prince ; 
and deſerted their principles to ſave their reputation. The articles 
againſt Danby were fix in number. They conſiſted, beſides the 
letters, of various miſmanagements in his office. Some were fri- 
volous, others ill founded. The charge of rapacity, though un- 
ſupported with glaring inſtances, ſeemed to be the leaſt unjuſt. 
Danby was poor, and he loved money ; but his maſter was neither 
full of generoſity, nor abounding in wealth. The treaſurer, upon 
the whole, was a cautious miniſter; and leſs apt to furniſh his 
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enemies with dangerous charges than men of greater abilities. an 
more integrity and virtue, © Ht” nee 

To alleviate the charge againſt himſelf, by recriminating on 
Mountague, Danby ſent two letters written by the former to the 
commons. One of the letters expoſed the correſpondence between 
France and the popular party in parliament ; the other [tended to 
ſhew, that Danby was extremely hated in that kingdom, as the 
avowed enemy of its intereſts. The commons rejected both, with- 
out being read.. They ſent the articles of impeachment: to the 
lords*. They deſired that the treaſurer ſhould be ſequeſtered 
from parliament, and committed. ' hey reſerved to themſelves 
the liberty of exhibiting a further charge. When the impeach- 
ment was read in the upper houſe, Danby aroſe and ſpoke to every 
article. He ſhewed that Mountague, the informer, againſt him, 
had himſelf promoted with ardour the money-negociations with 
France. He dwelt, with a degree of juſtice, on his diligence in 
tracing the popiſh plot. He cleared himſelf of the aſperſion of 
alienating the King's revenue to improper purpoſes. He obviated 
the charge of rapacity, by aſſuring the houſe, that his acquiſitions 
were more moderate than thoſe obtained by others in his office. 
He chiefly inſiſted upon his known averſion to the intereſts of 
France; and he declared, that he always eſteemed a connexion 
with that kingdom pernicious to his maſter and deſtructive to 
his country“. 


TRE lords went immediately into debate upon the impeach- 
ment. A queſtion was propoſed, Whether the articles exhibited 
by the commons ſhould be received as an impeachment of high 
treaſon? The friends of the treaſurer affirmed, that the utmoſt 
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mat could be ſaid in favour of the charge, was to ſuppoſe it true; 
and had it even been true, the crimes alleged fell not within the 
tatute of Edward III. To this argument the popular party re- 
plied, that the commons, who had exhibited the charge, were to 
be heard on two points; firſt on the proof, and then on the nature 
of the crime. They propoſed, therefore, that the charge ſhould 
be received; and that the houſe, according to the rules of parlia- 
ment, ought to commit the accuſed perſon, and to appoint a ſhort 
day for his trial. The majority of the peers, upon a diviſion, 
were againſt the commitment of Danby. The King found him- 
ſelf under the neceſſity of ſupporting the miniſter, and he iſed all 


his influence. The commons however inſiſted, that Danby ſhould 


be ſequeſtered from parliament and committed. A violent conteſt 
was likely to ariſe; and Charles, perceiving no hopes of ending 


the diſpute by gentle means, prorogued the parliament * on the 
thirtieth of December. | 


Tur impeachment of the lord-treaſurer diverted, in ſome de- 


gree, the attention of the people from the popiſh plot. Men, who 
even profited by his breach of truſt, blamed Mountague for his 
conduct. Many aſcribed it to revenge, but ſcarce any to a love 
of the public good. The malice of his enemies reached not the 
meanneſs of his real motives. They ſcarce could! imagine that he 
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was purchaſed with the money of France to expoſe her ſecret ne- 


gociations. Danby himſelf, when he wiſhed to prove the averſion 

of the French to his councils, little knew that they had ſtipulated 
to give more than twenty thouſand pounds to his antagoniſt, for 
an information to accompliſh his ruin. Charles, though he blamed 
Mountague the moſt, had the leaſt reaſon. He had employed him 
to betray his country, yet he was ſurpriſed at his betraying him- 
ſelf. The looſe principles which made him fit for the King's mea- 
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ſures, ought to have prevented every aſtoniſhment at his breach 
of faith. Even Danby was blamed by his beſt friends. They 
could ſcarce reconcile his profeſſed averſion to the intereſts of 
France, to his having concurred in negociations which ſacrificed 


the public faith of his ſovereign to her views. 


DvRING theſe tranſactions in parliament, a new diſcovery was 
pretended to be made. Miles Prance, by trade a goldſmith, 
having had a difference about rent with one Wren, who lodged 
in his houſe, was accuſed by him as privy to the murder of God- 
frey. Prance happened to lie out of his houſe two or three nights 
in the week immediately preceding that in which Godfrey was 
miſſed by his friends. Wren, either forgetting the difference of 
time, or actuated by revenge, uſed that circumſtance as a ground 
of accuſation. Had the time of Prance's abſence agreed with that 
of the murder, ſome colour of ſuſpicion might remain. Though 
he had taken the oaths to prevent his being baniſhed from Lon- 
don, he was known to have been a papiſt. He was alſo perſonally 
acquainted with Grove, Pickering, and Ireland, the three unfor- 
tunate Jeſuits, who had been lately condemned upon the evidence 
of Otes and Bedloe. Beſides, he had worked in his buſineſs, 
for the Queen's chapel, in Somerſet-houſe. Bedloe, the original 
evidence, was commanded to give ſome account of Prance. This 
he managed with addreſs. Having firſt obtained a ſight of the 


man at an eating-houſe near the lobby of the houſe of commons, 


he exclaimed, upon his being afterwards admitted into the room 
where Prance was examined, © that he was one of the rogues 
« whom he had ſeen ſtanding with a dark lanthorn near Godfrey's 
„% body*. | 

PRANCE denied all knowledge of the plot or murder. He was 
ſent to Newgate. He was loaded with-irons. He was threatened. 


z L'Eftrange, Echard, Burnet, James II. Kennet, 
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evidence of Bedloe was not ſufficient to condemn ſome wretched — =, 


perſons, whoſe conviction was neceſſary to keep up the flame; 
and there was a reſolution formed, to convert Prance into the 
ſecond witneſs required by the law. Some leaders in both the 
houſes attended him, in committees, in Newgate. He at length 
confeſſed. He retracted again. He wavered from one tale to 
another, denying to-day what yeſterday he had ſworn. A pardon 
artfully obtained by the means of the Earl of Shafteſbury, fixed 
him in a circumſtantial evidence of the murder. He accuſed 
Green, Berry, and Hill, men of a low ſtation, of Godfrey's 
death. They were brought to their trial. They were condemned 
and executed. They denied their guilt with their laſt breath. 
The prejudices of the nation had extended themſelves to the ſeats 
of juſtice. The cries of humanity were drowned in the clamours 
of party and the terrors of the weak and ignorant. The contra- 
dictions, the abſurdities, the abſolute impaſſibilities conveyed in 
ſome parts of the evidence were overlooked. Men thought, that 
innocence was incompatible with the deluſions of popery. They 
even deemed a denial of a crime which was neyer committed, an 
argument of the laſt degree of obſtinacy and guilt *, 


Tur year 15 cloſed with proceedings which thoſe who love 


their country could with to expunge from her annals. But the 
terrors of the people, wrought up to a degree of madneſs, by 


the joint influence of oppolite parties, were far from being yet at 


an end, The intemperance of the commons in proſecuting the 
popiſh plot had communicated a flame to the nation, which blood 
only could extinguiſh, Thoſe who had no hopes of deriving be- 


nefit from confulion, ſaw before them a gloomy proſpect. They 


dreaded a renewal of thoſe troubles which had, forty years before, 
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between the parties that contended in the two periods. The lead- 


were meant to oppoſe. Beſides, the body of the people were from 
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expoſed the nation to all the miſeries of deſpotiſm and public con. 
fuſion, Though the cry of the people was only directed againſt 
popery, the attacks of their repreſentatives ſeemed to point at the 
throne and the royal line. The conduct of the preſent commons 
was compared, with a degree of juſtice, to the behaviour of their 
predeceſſors, in the reign of Charles I. They had refuſed ſupplies. 
They had impeached the miniſter. They ſeemed inclined to cir. 
cumſcribe the power, if not to entrench on what was called the 
inherent rights of the crown. They encouraged the jealouſies of 
the people. They promoted their fears. They adopted their pre- 
judices, and improved their credulity with every art. 


THe colour of the times was not unlike the beginning of the 
misfortunes of the preceding reign: but there was no ſimilarity 


ers of the prefent commons were men of leſs ability, and more 
diſhoneſt than their predeceſſors. Charles II. poſſeſſed better parts, 
though leſs virtue than his father. Having, by his prepoſterous 
and even criminal councils, raifed the ſtorm, which threatened 
now to fall upon himſelf and his family, he was found to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of prudence, and in the event, of firmneſs fufficient to 
direct it againſt the heads of his opponents. He gave line to 
their fury, till with ſtruggling they fatigued themſelves out of 
their ſtrength. He rendered them ſuſpected for their violence. 
He gained the people through the folly of his enemies and his 
own aſſumed moderation. The profligacy of a Buckingham, the 
unprincipled intrigues of a Shafteſbury, the vehemence of ſome 
weak, though perhaps well- meaning men, in whom virtue was 
ſoured into paſſion, threatened evils more obvious than thoſe they 


principle attached to monarchy. They had lately found, that a 
republic was another name for an abject tyranny, which even 
derived not a wretched alleviation from the antiquity of its forms. 

When 


CHARLES II. 


When factious men carried matters too far, they were deſerted 


by the public opinion. The King, by being driven to extremity, A 


found the way to ſuppreſs the cabals of a party, by means which 
almoſt deſtroyed the liberties of the ſubject. 


Bur theſe were conſequences which aroſe from the ſucceeding 
events. Charles, deſpairing of any good from the preſent parlia- 
ment, determined to meet it no more. A proclamation for its 
diſſolution was publiſhed on the twenty-fifth of January *, and 
at the ſame time writs were iſſued for aſſembling another, on the 
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r 


x 1679, 


Parliament 
diſſolved. 


ſixth of March. The King could not in a worſe time appeal to 


the choice of his ſubjects. The whole body of the people believed 
the plot, and were incenſed againſt the papiſts. Though he him- 
ſelf was marked out as a victim, by the evidence which eſtabliſhed 
the exiſtence of the conſpiracy, men were accuſtomed to join the 
court with the church of Rome. The connection with France, 
but above all, the avowed popery of the Duke of York, rendered 
ſuſpected councils which he was ſuppoſed to lead. The elections, 
as might have been foreſeen, were made with all the prejudices 
which inflamed the times. The moſt violent in the former par- 
liament were rechoſen. Others of the ſame principles were added 
to their number. The court exerted its influence in vain. The 
country- party prevailed almoſt every where; and the King ſaw, 
when it was too late, that the new repreſentatives were likely to 
become even more troubleſome and refractory than the old. 


THOUGH his own meaſures had alienated the affections of his 


ſubjects from the King, he aſcribed, with reaſon, the greateſt 
part of his misfortunes to his brother's religion, He conjured 
that infatuated Prince to conform to the eſtabliſhed church. He 


ſent to him © the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the on ty of 
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C H A P. Wincheſter, to perſuade him, if poſſible, to become again a pro- 
— — teſtant. Their arguments were loſt on his obſtinacy. He told 
("oP them, that he could not alter his opinion; and that he diſdained 
to profeſs what he did not believe. Danby adviſed the King to 

- defire him to withdraw beyond ſea, to appeaſe the people, and to 

ſatisfy the new parliament that popiſh councils no longer pre- 

vailed. This alſo the Duke declined, as he deemed that his re- 

tiring would be conſtrued into a confeſſion of guilt. 'The popiſh 

lords in the Tower conjured him to withdraw, They deputed to 

him the Counteſs of Powis for that purpoſe * ; but he refuſed to 

liſten to her entreaties. 'The King at length inſiſted upon his de- 

parture. He wrote him a letter containing his requeſt, aſſuring 

him of his affection, and promiſing his invariable attention to his 

intereſts. ' The Duke, the moſt ſubmiſſive of all ſubjects, obeyed 

his brother's commands. He left London a few days before 

the meeting of parliament ; and having viſited his daughter and 

the Prince of Orange at the Hague *, he fixed his reſidence at 

Bruſſels. 


— To ſatisfy the world, as well as to place at eaſe the mind of his 
legitimacy of brother, that he was reſolved to adhere to the regular ſucceſſion to 
. crown, Charles ſubſcribed a paper, in the preſence of his 
council, on the third of March, that he never was married to any 

woman except the Queen. The ambition-of the Duke of Mon- 

mouth was the ſource of this ſolemn certificate. Flattered by the 

popular party, and, from various cauſes, the favourite of the 

people, he had long entertained hopes of poſſeſſing the crown» 

Either he himſelf, or his pretended friends, had frequently circu- 

lated reports, that Charles had been actually married to his mo- 

ther. Upon the removal of the Duke of York from the kingdom, 


and from the proſpect of his being excluded from the ſucceſſion 


james II. 1679, Burnet, James II. 1679. «f Feb. 25, O. 8. s March 1. 


to 
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to che throne, through the jealouſy of parliament, the legitimacy 
of Monmouth became again a principal topie of converſation. 
Notwithſtanding his great affection for Monmouth, Charles was 
highly offended at his preſumption. Monmouth, with a degree 
of folly fuitable to his own circumſcribed talents, joined himſelf 
to the moſt violent opponents of the court. He even continued, 
after the firſt atteſtation, to encourage the belief of the lawfulneſs 
of his own birth. This circumſtance obliged Charles to renew 
his proteſtation, and make it particular, againſt Lucy Walters, 
the Duke of Monmouth's mother b. 


WHILE the nation was employed in chuſing repreſentatives, 
the King endeavoured to make himſelf independent of parliament, 
by drawing a new ſubſidy from France. But Lewis preferred 


his connex1on with the popular party to the friendſhip of a prince 
whoſe authority had ſo much declined. He was alſo informed, 
that the connexion between Charles and the Prince of Orange 
had acquired additional ſtrength. He was told by his ambaſſador 
in London, who was often ill informed, that the Prince had re- 
mitted conſiderable ſums to England, to ſupport the dignity and 
power of the crown. He rejected, therefore, the propoſals of 
ſtrict union offered by Charles; and that Prince, urged by 
his neceſſities, was forced to meet a parliament whoſe violence he 
juſtly feared. The ſupply voted in the laſt winter had not paſſed 
into a law. Beſides, it was connected with ſuch ſevere and hu- 
miliating clauſes, that he ſcarce could regret its being loſt. The 


army was not yet diſbanded, and it neither could be retained nor 
diſmiſſed without money. 


Tux new parliament met at Weſtminſter, on the fixth of 
March; and the King opened the ſeſſion with*a ſpeech, which 
ſeemed to ſuit the times. He met them, he ſaid, with the moſt 
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earneſt deſire of uniting the minds of his ſubjects to himſelf, ang 
of reconciling them among themſelves. He was reſolved, he told 
them, that it ſhould be their faults, if the ſucceſs ſhould not be 
anſwerable to his deſires. He dwelt upon many great things, 
which he had done to accompliſh that end. He mentioned, 
among theſe, the excluſion of Papiſts from parliament, the exe- 
cution of the plotters, and ſome of the murderers of Godfrey. 
He had diſbanded, he informed them, as many of the army as 
he could ſatisfy with reſpect to arrears. He declared his readineſs, 
upon their giving a ſupply, to diſmiſs the reſt. He reiterated his 
recommendation of union, He aſked money to pay the fleet, 
to make up the deficiency in the laſt poll-bill, to remove the an- 
ticipations upon his ſtanding revenue. He derived merit from 
removing his brother from his councils. He concluded with a 
wiſh to find them a healing parliament ; and he aſſured them, 
that he expected from them to be defended from the machinations 
of thoſe worſt of men, who endeavoured to render himſelf and 
his government odious to his people“. 


THe expected effect of this ſoothing ſpeech was blaſted by a 
ſudden difference between Charles and the lower houſe. Sey- 
mour, who had been ſpeaker in the laſt parliament, was choſen 
again to that office; but he was rejected by the King, when he 
was preſented in the uſual form, A prior quarrel with Danby 
was the ſource of this affront on Seymour. He had been pri- 
vately in the pay of the crown, and he carried his gratitude to the 
court to a degree which merited and received cenſure. But the 
payment of the penſion ceaſed with his ſervices, and he, there- 
fore, had herded of late with the popular party. The commons, 
returning to their houſe, fell into warm debates. - Meres, pro- 
poſed by the court- party, was rejected with diſdain. They agreed 
that the choice of their own ſpeaker was a right inherent in the 


Journals of the Lorde, March 6, 1679. 
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commons; that the preſenting him to the King for approbation 
was a matter of mere form. They preſented an addreſs on that 
ſubject; but it was anſwered by a prorogation. The affair was, 
at length, compromiſed. Seymour was, for the time, ſet aſide. 
The right of the houſe was, however, aſcertained. Serjeant Gre- 
gory, recommended by the Lord Ruſſel, was choſen ſpeaker, and 
inſtantly approved by the King“. 


Tur diſputes concerning a ſpeaker employed twelve days. On 
the eighteenth: of March, the houſe. of commons ſat upon buſi- 
neſs. Conſiſting chiefly of the ſame men, they adopted the 


meaſures of the former parliament with unabating vehemence and 


zeal. They appointed a committee to inſpect the journals of the 
laſt ſeſſion. They commanded them to draw up a ſtate of the 


matters then depending and undetermined, and to lay it imme- 
diately before the houſe". A committee of ſecrecy was formed 
to inquire into the Popiſh plot. Tong, Otes, and Bedloe, were 
ſummoned to attend, and were heard. The commons reminded 
the lords of the impeachment of Danby. They ordered further 
articles to be exhibited againſt him. They demanded that he 
ſhould be ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed to ſafe 
cuſtody . An addreſs-was preſented to the King, to pay the five 
hundred pounds reward to Bedloe, and to commit him to the care 


of the Duke of Monmouth *. Another addreſs was preſented for 


a ſolemn day of humiliation, as in times of public calamity and 
danger. | 


BuT the proſecution of the Earl of Danby was the favourite 
object of the lower houſe. They reminded again the lords of his 
impeachment *, They demanded juſtice, in the name of the com- 


mons of England, at their bar. Charles, foreſeeing the violence 
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paſſed his pardon under the great ſeat. To ſereen the chancellor 
from the animadverfions of the commons, the King affixed the 
feal to the parchment with his own hand. It was contrived to be 
a ſtampt pardon by ereation, that no memorial of it might remain 
in any public office, being only intended for an emergency, 
Upon the repeated meſſages of the commons againſt Danby, the 
King came to the houſe of lords, and avowed publickly the par- 
don, He declared, that he could not think Danby crrminal, as 
he had acted by his orders; and he aſſured beth houſes, that he 
was reſolved, if the prefent pardon was defective, to renew it 
again and again, till it ſhould be as complete as the law required. 
He, at the ſame time, informed them, that he was determined to 
diſmiſs the treaſurer from his preſence and all employments. 


Tu lords feemed to adhere at firſt to the pardon. The com- 
mons flew into a violent flame. They immediately voted an ad- 
dreſs to the King. They repreſented the irregularity and illega- 
lity of the pardon *. They explained the dangerous conſequence 
of granting any pardon to perfons lying under an impeachment 
by the commons of England. The peers, to leffen by flattering 
their zeal, ſent the uſher of the black rod to take Danby into 
cuſtody ; but he was no where to be found*. The commons in- 
ſtantly brought in a bill to attaint him, in default of his ſurren- 
dering by a certain day. But when it was ſent up to the lords, 
they clogged it with amendments, and deſtroyed its deſign®. A 
diſpute was kindled between the two houſes. Conference fol- 
lowed conference. Altercation, rather than argument, prevailed. 
The peers were cool, but determined ; the commons warm and 
obſtinate. The latter addreſſed the King to iſſue a proclamation 
for apprehending Danby ; and that nobleman, dreading the conſe- 
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quence of theſe quarrels, ſurrendered himſelf to the black rod, © H AP. 


and reſolved to plead the King 8 pardon *, x c Z 
l | 79- 


THE vehemance of the commons, in ſupporting rather than Their vehe= 
tracing the Popiſh plot, was equal to their violence againſt Danby. — the 
They expelled and ſent to the Tower colonel Sackville, for diſ- — 
believing the exiſtence of a plot. They renewed the vote of the 

laſt houſe of commons, aſſerting their own firm perfuaſion of the 
exiſtence of a conſpiracy. They, however, applied themſelves 

at laſt to the buſineſs of the nation, having ſuſpended, for a mo- 

ment, their animoſities, their paſſions, and their fears. They 
examined the arrears due to the undiſbanded part of the army; 

and they voted two hundred and fix thouſand pounds, for the 

expreſs purpoſe of paying off and diſmiſſing all the forces then in 
England, levied fince the ewenty-ninth of September, 1677”. The 

ſupply was ordered to be raiſed by a ſix months tax on land, to com- 

mence at the termination of the tax then in being. The crown ex- 
perienced from the prefent commons an inſtance of complaiſance, 

which the former had denied. Upon a queſtion, that the ſupply 

ſhould be paid into the exchequer, and not into the chamber of 
London, it was carried in favour of the firſt, by a great majority 


THE King, to ſooth the commons, made a ſhow of changing King chuſes a 
his meaſures. He acquainted both houſes, on the twenty-firſt of * uncl, 
April, that he had eſtabliſhed a new privy-council, which was 
never to exceed the number of thirty. He had choſen, he in« 
formed them, perſons worthy and able to direct his affairs. He 
was reſolved, he told them, to receive their advice in all weighty 
and important concerns; and next to his great council, the par- 
lament, which he was determined often to conſult, he declared 
his determination to be guided by the council of thirty. Several 
Popular leaders in both houſes were admitted into this body. 


* April 15. April 16. 88 April 17. | 
DON Shafteſbury, . 
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CHAP. Shafteſbury, by a ftrangt viciſfitude of fortune, was made preſt-· 
dent. The Earl of Eſſex, a man of better principles than abili - 
ties, being made firſt lord of the treaſury, when it was put in 
commiſſion upon the reſignation of the Earl of ' Danby, Was, 
from his office, a member of this council. His brother, Sir Henry 
Capel, conſpicuous for the vehemence of his public ſpeaking 
againſt the court, was alſo of the number. The Lord Ruſſel was 
likewiſe a member. The Viſcount Halifax, a nobleman of con- 
ſiderable talents, was admitted into the council, together with the 
Earl of Saliſbury and the Viſcount Fauconberg, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves againſt the King's meaſures in the houſe of 
lords. Powle, an orator on the ſide of patriotiſm in the houſe of 
commons, and even Seymour, whom the King had rejected as 
ſpeaker, were of the new council, The reſt conſiſted of the prin- 
cipal officers of ſtate, or of ſuch lords and commons as had, from 
principle, adhered always 2 Mp Crown. 
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which has o THE placing of Shafteſbury at the head of the council of thirty 
9 furniſhed a ſubject of ſpeculation and ſurpriſe. He owed his pre- 
: ſent elevation to the terrors of the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, and 

the precautions of the Earl of Sunderland *. The latter, a man 

of intriguing policy and capacity, had lately ſucceeded Coventry, 

by purchaſe, as ſecretary of ſtate. To ſupport his influence, he 

inſinuated himſelf into the favour of the miſtrefs, and, through 

her, governed, in ſome degree, the affairs of his ſovereign. 

Afraid of the inquiring abilities of Shafteſbury, he wiſhed to make 

him a partner of meaſures which he expected privately to guide. 

Having terrified the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth with the idea of pro- 

ſecutions and impeachments, ſhe overcame the averſion of Charles 

to Shafteſbury. The King himſelf entertained hopes, that by 

placing their moſt violent leaders in his ſervice, he might regain 


the affections of his parliament. He was, however, diſappointed. 


James II. 1679. 
| The 
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The ä his declaration of a new council with the 
greateſt indifference: and coldneſs. They believed the whole to 
be a juggle to obtain money, or an artifice to induce the country- 


party to drop their purfuit of grievances, * W with . 
fices the violence of their leaders. | 


REGARDLESS of the communication made by the King, the 
commons continued their dehberations with unabating zeal. They 
reſolved, without one diſſenting voice, that the Duke of York's 
being a Papiſt, and the hopes of his coming, as ſuch, to the 
crown, had given the greateſt countenance and encouragement to 
the plots and defigns againſt the King and the Proteſtant reli- 
gion.“ The Lord Ruſſel was ordered to carry to the houſe of 
peers this vote for their concurrence. This was plainly a pre- 
paratory ſtep to the eventual excluſion -of the Duke from the 


throne. Charles took the advice of his new council upon this 


alarming vote, He laid before them the limitations, which he 
communicated, on the thirtieth of April, to the two houſes. 
He told his parliament, that he was ready-to confent to any law 
that, without altering the ſucceſſion to the crown in the. right 
line, ſhould limit the authority of a Popiſh ſucceſſor to ſecure 
their religious and civil liberties. The limitations propoſed, in a 
manner, annihilated the power of the crown. A Popiſh ſucceſſor 
was to be deprived of the right of beſtowing ſpiritual- promotions, 
and of either appointing or diſplacing privy-councillors or judges, 
without the authority and permiſſion of parliament. That aſſem- 
bly only was to poſſeſs the power, either by themſelves, or -ſuch 
perſons as they ſhould chufe, to appoint and remove lords-heu- 
tenants of counties, and the officers of the navy. To prevent the 
want of a parhament upon the King's demiſe, it was fettled, 
that the parliament then in being might continue; or if there 


ſhould be no parliament in being, then that immediately preceding 
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might reaſſemble and fit, without any new fummons and elec- 


tions.“ 


THEsE ample conceſſions were either received in ſilence, or 
treated with contempt. The fury of the commons was not to be 
ſatisfied with the moſt humiliating condeſcenſions. They truſted 
leaſt the King when he promiſed the moſt. A bill for the total 
excluſion of the Duke of Vork was introduced on the fifteenth of 
May *; and, on the twenty-firſt of the ſame month, it was read 
a ſecond time, and, by a great majority, ordered to be committed. 
The commons, in the mean time, followed with vehemence their 
proſecution againſt Danby. They reſolved, that the pardon which 
he claimed was illegal and void. They came to a reſolution, that 
commoners who ſhould maintain its validity ſhould be accounted 
betrayers of the liberties of England. They reſolved to go up in 
a body, and demand juſtice at the bar of the lords. Several con- 
ferences were held between the two houſes concerning the manner 


of his trial. The Popiſh lords, notwithſtanding the prejudices 


of the times, were leſs an object of perſecution than the fallen 
miniſter. His manner had created to him many enemies. Seve» 
ral doubted his honeſty. Some were ſatisfied of his guilt. A day 
at laſt was fixed for his trial. He reſolved to plead his pardon, 
They were determined to prove its illegality. An inſtance of 
their violence on this ſubject appears on their votes. They or- 
dered ſuch members of the houſe as were of the long robe to pre- 


pare themſelves with reaſons againſt the pardon pleaded by the 
Earl of Danby, | 


DuRIiNG the preparations in the two houſes for the trial of 
Danby and the Popiſh lords, a new ſubject of debate aroſe. It 
having been uſual with the biſhops to withdraw from judgments 


in capital caſes, the commons reſolved, * that the lords ſpiritual 
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ought not to have any vote in any proceedings againft the lords c H, 4 5. 


in the Tower The cauſe of this reſolution requires to be ek. 


A Danby, throughout his adminiſtration, had improved 
into an affection for his own perſon the influence which the crown 
had uſually with the church. The validity of the pardon was, in 
the firſt place, to be debated; and the commons were afraid that 
the lords ſpiritual would decide the caſe in favour of the crown, 


to fave their political friend. Though the biſhops made a rule 


of retiring before judgment, they generally ſat and voted in mo- 


tions preparatory to trials. The pardon, though a preliminary, 


was the hinge upon which the whole muſt turn. The commons, 
therefore, inſiſted upon excluding the biſhops. The lords were 
unwilling to make any alteration in the forms of their judicature. 
Unſurmountable difhculties aroſe. The houſes adhered to their 
reſpective opinions. Charles took advantage of their quarrels. 


He prorogued the parliament, and put an end, for the time, to 


the bill of excluſion 


THOUGH the principal attention of the commons was turned abet cora® 


1679. 


toward the exeluſion of the Duke of York and the proſecution of my * 


Danby, they paid ſome regard to other ſecurities of public liberty. 
They paſſed the habeas corpus act, a law which peculiarly. diſtin- 
guiſhes the freedom of the conſtitution. of England. The per- 
ſonal liberty of individuals is a. property of human nature, which 
nothing but the certainty of a crime committed ought ever to 
abridge or reſtrain. The Engliſh: nation accordingly had, very 
early and repeatedly, ſecured with public acts this valuable part 
of their rights as men. The great charter and many ſubſequent 
ſtatutes. had provided, that no man ſhould he impriſoned by ap- 
plication or petition to the King, but by legal indictment or pro-- 


ceſs of the common law. The petition of right provided further 


ſecurities for this neceſſary freedom; and an act paſſed. in the year. 
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CHAP. 1641 directed, that any perſon reſtrained of his liberty, Bond. 
on demand of his counſel, be brought before the court of King's- 
1079 Bench, or Common- Pleas, who were to determine the Juſtice or 
injuſtice of his commitment. The act paſſed in the preſent ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament explained the manner of obtaining the writ of 
habeas corpus, with ſuch diſtinctneſs and preciſion as reflected 
honour on the patriotiſm and penetration of thoſe who carried it 
into a law. But ſomething ſtill was wanting to render this ſalu- 
tary act complete. The demanding of unreaſonable bail or ſure. 
ties for the appearance of the perſon under reſtraint might evade 
the law. It was, therefore, after the Revolution, declared by 
ſtatute, * that no exceſſive bail ſhould be required i. 


Five Jeſuits THE prorogation of the parliament was ſucceeded by the trial 
* Jeſuits, for being concerned in the Popiſh plot. Charles, 
though he gave no credit to that ridiculous impoſture, continued 

to yield to the current of the times. The rage of the people had 

not yet abated; and it would be imprudent, if not impoſſible, to 

y ſave the innocent, by the utmoſt exertion of his authority. He 
left the unfortunate culprits to the perjuries of Otes and Bedloe, 

to the intemperate violence of a weak and even profligate chief 

Juſtice, and the prejudices and terrors of a credulous populace. 

One Dugdale, who had ſerved the Lord Aſton in the capacity of 

ſteward, appeared as a new evidence when the Jeſuits were ar- 

raigned. Carrying the appearance of a man of ſenſe and ſobriety, 

he acquired more credit than either Otes or Bedloe. But he was 

alſo an impoſtor, and his teſtimony appeared afterwards mon- 

ſtrous and incredible. To invalidate the evidence of Otes, the 

priſoners proved, by ſixteen ſtudents from St. Omers, the moſt 

of them young men of family, that Otes was in that place at the 

very time he had ſworn he had been in treaſonable conſults with 

the Jeſuits in England. The teſtimony of Catholics had no weight, 


8 Firſt of W. and M. 
either 


either with the court or the jury. The witneſſes were, without C HA p. 
doors, inſulted and beat by the mob. Within, they were reviled CA 
and brow-beat by Scroggs. The priſoners, as might have been 
expected, were condemned. They denied to the laſt their being 

guilty. They gained no credit, and they died unpitied *, 


Tx day ag the condemnation of the five Jeſuits, Langhorne, 1 "Y 
a Roman-Catholic lawyer, was tried at the Old-Bailey. Otes 
ſwore, that he had been privy to the conſultations for killing the 
King. Bedloe gave his teſtimony upon oath, that he had ſeen 
Langhorne regiſtering letters concerning the plot. Both joined 
in affirming, that he had in his cuſtody the papal patents for the 
lords in the Tower, together with a commiſſion to himſelf for the 
office of advocate-general of the army. The improbability of the 
evidence, the ſtrong proofs produced to invalidate the teſtimony 
of the informers, the arguments, the character of Langhorne, 
his vehement proteſtations of innocence; had no weight with the 
court and the jury. Inhumanity itſelf was added to injuſtice and 
prejudice. The priſoner was condemned, amid the acclamations 
of a crowded audience. The populace almoſt tore to pieces the 
witneſſes of the unhappy, convict, upon their approach to the 
court, He was reprieved for a month, to make diſcoveries. 
The unfortunate man knew nothing of a plot that never exiſted ; 
and he died, proteſting his innocence with his laſt breath. 


THE reign of deluſion was not, however, deſtined to laſt long. gr G. wake. 
The people, ſtaggered with the firm denial of ſo many dying men, n 
began to reſume their natural humanity, Their eyes were gra- 
dually opened to the truth, and they wondered from whence their 
fears had come. They now called in queſtion many things, 
which, in the heat of their zeal, they had believed. They re- 
flected on the infamous character of the informers, and they ſaw 
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Appeared in 

Gk n 
Marſhal, two prieſts, who were tried at the ſame time, eſca ed, 
notwithſtanding the public averſion to their profeſſion, The chief 
juſtice himſelf, who had exhibited an indecent warmth againſt 
former priſoners, ſeemed to change with the times. He became 
a kind of counſel for the culprits. He gave a favourable charge 
to the jury. Otes and Bedloe, with their uſual inſolence, accuſed 
him to his face of partiality. They even carried their accuſation 
to the King and council, where they had been treated with ſo 
much attention before. | 


CHARLEs, unwilling to meet his parliament, diſſolved it by 
proclamation on the twelfth of July. On the ſame day writs 
were iſſued for ſummoning another to aſſemble at Weſtminſter on 
the ſeventeenth of October. Before the King adopted this mea- 
ſure, he conſulted his. council of thirty. Their opinions were 
various on the ſubject. Shafteſbury declared againſt the diſſolu- 
tion, but he was over-ruled by Eſſex and Halifax. Eſſex, though 
he loved the freedom of his country, thought that the parliament 
had carried their reſolutions too far. Beſides, he blamed the 
violence of Shafteſbury, who, though nominally engaged for the 
people, ſeemed only anxious to gratify his own revenge againſt the 
royal line. Halifax was gained by Charles to join Eſſex in adviſing 
the ſame meaſure', Thus ended a parliament, whoſe violence 
can ſcarce be excuſed by their beſt meaſures. Inſtead of endea- 
vouring to bring back the heated minds of men to moderation» 
they added their own fervour to the prejudices of the populace. 
Their oppoſition to the meaſures of the court, their zeal for the 


> Vid. their Memorial. i Burnet. | 


Proteſtant 


11,10 CHARLES U. 


Proteſtant religion, their fears' of the acceſſion of the Duke of 
York to the crown, and, above all, their improvement of the laws 
of habeas./ corpus, ſtamped, | ſoon after, their meaſures with, the 
reputation of patriotiſm, But ſince it is now known, that the 


principal leaders in both the houſes were in the pay of France, 
this age, at leaſt, may ceaſe to admire. 


THE Ne of Send. during this reign, labours under the 
want of importance, which attends a nation whoſe ſovereign re- 
ſides in another country. Enthuſiaſm on the ſide of an ignorant 
populace, and violence on the part of an imprudent government, 
fill the whole circle of Scotiſh affairs. Theſe, co-operating toge- 
ther, produced events in the preſent year, which require a prior 
detail of facts to be underſtood. Lauderdale, who ſecretly affected 
preſbytery, relaxed a part of his ſeverity againſt the Covenanters, 
in the year 1677. The preſumption of the conventiclers roſe in 
proportion to the indulgence of the ſtate. - Preſent eaſe was loſt 
upon an unfortunate race of men, ſtill ſore from former injuries. 
Their preachers inflamed them into a kind of madneſs, in field- 
meetings, to which their hearers came all armed, They mixed 
treaſon with other exhortations in their diſcourſes; and the 
epiſcopal party found means to revive thoſe impolitic ſeverities 
which had been juſt laid aſide. In the month of November 1677, 
the council came to a reſolution to ſuppreſs with an army of High- 
landers the diſturbances created by the Covenanters in the weſtern 
counties, The noblemen and gentlemen of the neareſt Highlands 
were ordered to aſſemble their vaſſals, in the end of the following 
January, at Stirling. Arms, ammunition, and ſtores, were ſent 


to that town; and every thing was prepared, as for a campaign 
againſt a foreign enemy. 
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C H A 5. ce Hi ghianders, to the nümber of fix thouſand, joined the 
AG King's . forces 1 and, on the ſecond of February 1658, 
5 marched weſtward from Stirling, and diſperſed themſelves in free 
and quarters through Cunningham and Kyle. The unfortunate people 
made no reſiſtance to fo great a force. Many exceſſes were com- 
mitted. The country was, in a manner, ravaged without con- 
troul ; but the council at length relenting, ordered the High. 
landers to march back into their own country. Several of the 
nobility of the weſtern counties repaired to London, and com- 
plained of this outrage. Charles admitted them to an audience, 
in the preſence of the Dukes of York and Monmouth, and the 
Earl of Danby. He was ſhocked at their narration, He ſaid; 
« theſe were horrid things.“ He ordered them to commit the 
whole to paper. He, however, found it neceſſary to approve of 
the proceedings of the council; but he put a ſtop to their bar- 
barous ſeverity. Before the end of the year, he altered his mea- 
ſures in Scotland; and had not the Popiſh plot interfered; he 
might have made ſome amends, by future lenity, for the rigour 
of former perſecutions \ 


eee madneſs which infected the bulk of the Engliſh nation, 
with regard to the Popiſh plot, extended itſelf to the Scotiſh fa- 
natics. A diſtruſt of government, on account of its apparent 
intentions, prevailed in England; but in Seotland a jealoufy of 
the court aroſe from actual injuries. The lower ſort, from a ſpi- 
ritual pride, were the natural enemies of kingly government. 
Intolerant in their principles, they abhorred every other- ſyſtem 
of faith but their own; and, in their particular averſion to the 
church of Rome, they eaſily believed that its intereſts were abet- 
ted by a government, of whoſe rigour they had juſt cauſe to com- 


plain. The ſucceſs of the country- party in the Engliſh parliament 
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raiſed. the ſpirits of the fanatics, and gave life tq their hopes, CHAP. 
Some of their principal, leaders were probably animated to. in- © 
ſurrection by the heads of the republican party in England. The 79 
conventicles became more frequent and more numerous. Their 
preachers, with an inſolence ſcarce pardonable, where it is not 

deſpiſed, exhorted their hearers to pay no land- tax, to deny the 

legality of acts of parliament, to oppoſe the King's authority. 

Every field- meeting became, in ſome degree, an army. Men 

came provided with weapons, and ſeemed ready to ſupport by 

force their opinions, in civil as well as ſpiritual affairs. They, 

however, ated only on the defenſive, till time ſhould bring to 


maturity their more extenſive deſigns ”.. 


Tu enthuſiaſm of ſome of the party broke, at length, through Murder ef 
the ſuſpenſe of the reſt. Sharpe, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
had perſecuted with rigour, if not. with extreme violence, the 
Covenanters, ever ſince the Reſtoration. This prelate having 
been deputed by the Scotiſh clergy, in the year 1660, to General 
Monk, found means to infinuate himſelf into the favour of the 
court, even before the King's departure from Breda. When the 
reſolution of eſtabliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland was taken, he 
openly deſerted a party whom he had before betrayed. The dig- 
nity of Primate was the reward of his apoſtacy, and the fanatics 

added perſonal animoſity and enmity to the averſion which his 
rigours and impolitic zeal had raiſed. His life had been attempted 
ſeveral years before this period, by one Mitchel, a diſtempered. 
enthuſiaſt, Mitchel had been executed for that crime in 1678, 
by means which threw odium. and diſhonour on Sharpe.. The 
Archbiſhop,. by nature artful. and diſingenuous, was vindictive in 
his temper, haughty, and. inſufferably vain. He was more of- 
fended at the reproaches of the fanatics, than even at their doc- 
trines; and, in every one of his meaſures, private revenge ſeemed 
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C 37 p. to predominate over his zeal for what he called the public good 
== Cf religion. The moſt zealous among the covenanters conſidered 


1679. 


Archbiſhop 
Sharpe, 


IrfurreRt'en 


in the Welt, 


him as an unrelenting perſeeutor; and they reconciled to religion 
A E of nn him out of the world. 


On the third of May, the primate, on his way to St. Andrews, 
was attacked by a party of theſe furious zealots. The moſt of his 


ſervants were abſent. His daughter only accompanied him in the 


coach, Having fired upon him in vain with their carabines, they 


diſpatched him with their ſwords. His murder was accompanied 


with circumſtances of the utmoſt barbarity. When he ſtretched 
forth his hand for mercy to one of the affaſſins whom he ſeemed 


to know, the inhuman villain almoſt cut it off with a ſtroke of 


his ſword. His daughter was wounded in ſeveral places, in en- 
deavouring to cover her aged father from the murderers. They 
even mangled the dead body. They at length left the torn car- 
caſe, with every mark of indignity, on the highway. The errors, 


and even the crimes of his life were forgotten in the barbarity of 
his death. Men were ſhocked at an enthuſiaſm that gave the name 


of a religious action to the worſt of crimes. An univerſal joy fol- 


lowed the murder of Sharpe among the adherents of the covenant, 
The pulpits thundered forth the applauſe of the aſſaſſins; and 


even ſome, who approved not of the manner of the deed, expreſſed 


their gladneſs at the removal of the arch enemy of their religious 
forms © 


Tur council, alarmed at the death of Sharpe, renewed theit 
ſeverities againſt conventicles. The troops quartered in the weſt- 


ern counties received orders to diſperſe by force all field meetings, 


wherever they ſhould be found. The fanatics came armed and 
in great numbers to their places of worſhip. One Hamilton, and 
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a preacher of the name of Douglas, at the head of; eiglity armed C WAS. 


py came (o Rutherglen, a village two miles from Glaſgow, —.— 
1079. 


ad publiſhed, with great ſdlemnity, A declaration · They judged 
the twenty—niath of May, the anniverſary of the Reſtoration, the 
moſt proper day for their purpoſe, They miade uſe of the bonfires 
kindled upon the occaſion, to burn the acts of parliament. and 
thoſe of the council, which had eſtabliſhed prelacy and ſuppreſſed 
conventicles. Graham of Claverhouſe, famous afterwards under 
the title of Viſcount Dundee, attacked a conventicle on the thirty- 
firſt of May, but he was repulſed with loſs. The fanatics, fluſhed 
with their ſucceſs, marched. to Glaſgow z but being beat back by 


the regular forces, they formed a kind of preaching-camp at 
Hamilton. 


The news was carried to London in three days. The King's 


troops retired from Glaſgow, and on the ſeventh of June they 
were cantoned in the eee of, Edinburgh". 


Cas ARLES, . of the 8 Aenhed Monmouth, 
then commander in chief of all his forces, to Scotland. The Duke 
left London, with a few ſervants only, on the fifteenth of June; 
and on the nineteenth, he marched at the head of the army from 
Edinburgh. The inſurgents in the mean time were perplexed 
beyond meaſure, Few men of any rank had joined them; and 
the chief talent of their leaders was prayer. Diſcord, timidity, 

and confuſion prevailed. Some propoſed to lay their grievances 
before Monmouth. Others thwarted that meaſure, who had no- 
thing themſelves to propoſe. The firſt however prevailed. They 
ſent commiſſioners to the Duke. He refuſed to treat till they 
ſhould lay down their arms. He gave them but half an hour to 
determine. The inſurgents lay beyond Bothwell-bridge, which 
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they had occupied with a ſtrong party. Upon the return of the 


Et commiſſioners their quarrels and debates were renewed, - Mon. 


1679, 


Clemency of 


Monmouth, 


| mouth in the mean time advanced. He forced the paſſage of the 


bridge. A rout, rather than a fight enſued. The fanatics poſ- 
ſeſſed no conduct. They exhibited no valour. Their enthuſiaſm 
forſook them when peril came; and though they talked with fa- 


miliarity of Heaven, they were afraid to die. Seven hundred 


were killed, twelve hundred taken. Scarce five of the King 8 
forces were el either Killed or wounded *. V. 


MoxwmouTH, by nature mild, and an enemy to cruelty, uſed 
his victory with humanity and moderation. He permitted not his 


troops to ravage the country, nor to burn the habitations of the 


inſurgents. Such of the lower ſort as promiſed good behaviour, 
were diſmiſſed without puniſhment. Some of the ſpiritual leaders 
of the rebels were carried to Edinburgh, and afterwards executed. 
The moderation of Monmouth ought not, however, to be alto- 
gether aſcribed to his generous diſpoſition. He abetted the opi- 
nions of the oppoſition in England. He endeavoured to become 
popular in Scotland, the affairs of which he was then deſtined to 
guide". He however over-acted his part, and raiſed the jealouſy 
of the King. Charles was informed, that the Duke had behaved 
himſelf toward the Scotiſh fanatics as if he intended rather to 
place himſelf at their head than to repel their progreſs ; and that 
he was more inclined to court their friendſhip than to puniſh their 
rebellion. Having quaſhed the inſurrection in the ſpace of a few 
days, Monmouth took leave of the council on the ſixth of July, and 
returned to London. He was received by the King with every 
mark of affection, and complimented with the title of Highneſs, 


An honour which flattered his pride and encouraged his ambition”. 


Woodrow, Gazette, James II. * James II. 1679. 


7 WHILE 


CH ARLES IL. 
WHILE Fogland was haraſſed with a popiſh plot, and Scot- 
land diſturbed with inſurrections, an unuſual tranquillity prevailed 
in Ireland. His country derived this happineſs from the prudent 
conduct of its chief povernor, the Duke of Ormonde. That noble 
perſon having been declared Lord-lieutenant in the ſummer of 
1677, received the ſword of -ſtate from his predeceſſor, the Earl 
of Eſſex, on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt. He applied himſelf im- 
mediately to the arrangement of the revenue. He inquired 
minutely into all its branches. He examined into the terms of 
the late farm. He made a new contract. He improved the 
finances to three hundred thouſand pounds a year. With this 
ſum he maintained an army of ten thouſand men; he equipped 
{ome frigates to guard the coaſt ; he kept the forts of the king- 
dom in good repair. A ſurplus of forty-four thouſand pounds 
a- year was allowed for the ſupport of Tangier. In the year 1678 
it was thought neceſſary to call a parliament, for laying a freſh 
duty upon exciſeable liquors, and to confirm by an act the decrees 
of the court of claims 


BuT when Ormonde had made ſome improvements, and was 
meditating more, intelligence of the popiſh plot from England 
threw the Iriſh into a general conſternation. The council met for 
the ſecurity of the kingdom. All officers were ordered to their 
reſpective ſtations. A proclamation was iſſued for diſarming the 
papiſts. The commiſſioners of array were ordered to prepare the 
militia. for the field. Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, the 
Duke eſcaped not from cenſure. His life was threatened in Ire- 
land, The enemies of his principles accuſed him m England, 
The Earl of Shafteſbury recommended the conſideration of Ireland 
to the lords. He repreſented the unguarded ſtate of Dublin. He 
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threw reflections on Ormonde, He boaſted in public, that he 
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C a A P. himſelf was poſſeſſed of proofs of an Iriſh plot. While the Duke 
. was preparing to come to London, to vindicate himſelf from theſe 
1079 aſperfions, the parliament was diſſolved. Charles, fatisfied with 
his conduct, reſolved to continue him in the government. The 
diſcontents in England rendered it an object of * laſt i 3 

to retain Ireland in faithful hands. 


Tux diſſolution of his ſecond parliament raiſed the hopes of 
the friends of Charles, and depreſſed the minds of his enemies. 
In the temporary calm which ſucceeded this event, the nation be- 
gan manifeſtly to divide itſelf into thoſe two parties whoſe con- 
cuſſion had, ſome years before, laid the conſtitution in xuins. 
The zeal of the moſt violent on both ſides, roſe gradually into 
perſonal reſentment, enmity, and political fury. The diſpaſſionate 
and peaceable part of mankind foreſaw nothing but confuſion, 
diſtreſs, and public miſery from the preſent diſſenſions. No ſtran- 
gers to the anarchy which had ſucceeded, in a late period, to the 
ſubverſion of monarchy, they adhered to the crown in their opi- 
nions. The body of the people, who had been inflamed by the 
popiſh plot, were now becoming more cool. The artful conduct 

of Charles, had prevented his being involved in the public jea- 
louſy which was kindled againſt his brother. He had fallen down 
a ſtream which it was in vain to oppoſe ; and retained the affections 
of the populace, by pretending to be impreſſed with their fears. 
His open, eaſy, and accommodating diſpoſition was calculated to 

keep the good opinion which his policy had acquired. 


parties, Maxx who diſliked the meaſures of the court were offended at 
the violence of the popular leaders. The vehemence with which 
they proſecuted the popith plot, had degenerated from zeal into 
paſkon, They ſeemed in ſome inſtances more eager to puniſh the 


t Carte's Ormonde, 
accuſed 


CHARLES I. 


accuſed thin to aſcettaim<their guilt. The diſcerning began to CHAP. 


ſuſpect, that they carried forward their own private defigns: under 
the ſpecious veil of public good. Phe attempt to exdade-the 


Duke of Vork from the throne was received with a degree of 


jealouſy, by ſeveral who feared his principles and deteſted his 
bigotry. To break the line of ſucceſſion, was eſteemed a great 
ſtep toward the abolition of monarchy. The benefit of making 
the Prince himſelf derive his right, as well as his authority, from 
the laws, was neither underſtood nor ſeen, Men formed their 
judgment of the future from the events of paſt times. Diſputed 
claims to the throne, had involved their fathers in all the miſeries 
of a long civil war, and they were afraid to entail a. miſ 
fortunes upon their poſterity. 


Tuoven theſe opinions were as yet only cheriſhed in ſecret, 
they eſcaped not the penetrating eye of the King. He endea- 
voured to encourage them by his moderation, and- at the fame 
time with an appearance of ſpirit. Though indolent by nature, 
and in a great meaſure deſtitute of ambition, he was reſolved not 
to ſacrifice what HE deemed to be the rights of the crown, to a 
precarious offer of preſent eaſe. He found, that in proportion to 
the growth of violence on the fide of his opponents, the number 
of his friends increaſed. The Cavaliers were ready, from their 
principles, to give him a fupport to which he had no title from 
his former gratitude. The commons, by an injudicious attack on 
the biſhops, threw in a great degree the eſtabliſhed clergy in the 
{cale of the crown. The proteſtant ſectaries had entered with 
vehemence into all the views of the popular party. Some of their 
leaders abetted other religious principles more than thoſe of the 
church of England. The hierarchy remembered their misfortunes 


in paſt times; and they were afraid of the future. They had 


formerly fallen with monarchy, and, without its ſupport, they 
now deſpaired to be able to ſtand. They dreaded the abolition of 
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en Af. Prelatyß ſhould the Küng be obliged to yield to the violence of 

— his oppbnents. Charles wrrought upon their apprehenſions, and 

"0m gained their favour. This powerful acquiſition of ſtrength, con- 
a eee to _ es which he ſoon after Ae 


political Bur omen ſeveral of the ww party m0 their een . 
ebend. figns againſt monarchy, the views of others who joined them were 
only extended to public freedom. Afraid of the political prin- 
ciples, as well as of the religious bigotry, of the Duke of York, 
they had taken advantage of the preſent current againſt popery 
to exclude him from the ſucceſſion. They foreſaw that no limi- 
tations impoſed by a predeceſſor, would be ſufficient to defeat the 
influence which the lineal heir ſhould acquire upon his aſcending 
the throne. They feared every thing to themſelves from the 
Duke's reſentment. The ſtern obſtinaey of his character, raiſed 
their terrors for their country. They had advanced too far not 
to go farther ſtill. They were determined to proceed in an 
avowed and vigorous oppoſition. They even hoped to gain the 
royaliſts to their opinion, through their zeal againſt popery. They 
expected at length to obtain, from the indolence of the King, his 
conſent to a temporary breach on the ſucceſſion. Beſides, the 
expediency of the thing appeared to them as obvious, as that the 
meaſure was well timed. A Prince who ſhould owe his crown to 
the ſuffrages of the people, would be naturally more careful not to 


encroach on their freedom, than one who. derived his whole righs 
from his anceſtors, | 


The King Many who were ſenſible of the juſtneſs of this poſition, were 


k. ; ; . IE” * | 
tals fic wavering in their opinions, and perplexed with doubts; - They 


faw no certainty of ſafety to their religion and liberties, ſhould 
the crown deſcend to the Duke of York. They could: form no 
expectations, that either that Prince, or a great part of the nation, 


would tamely ſubmit to his total excluſion, Their only hopes 
E reſted 
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reſted e event of the King's ſurvigingitke ue, Bus heſe © H, r. 
hopes ſeemed to vaniſh, upon the former's: falling ſuddenly ill. wt 
In the end of Auguſt; Charles was ſeized with: ſevere fits of a ter- 

tian ague. A general conſternation ſpread inſtantly through the 

kingdom. The anxiety of the people for his recovery roſe in 
proportion to their fears for themſelves. All the horrors of a civil 

war came at once on their minds. The enemies of the Duke of 

York were ſuppofed to be ready to proceed to extremities, for 

their own ſafety. The friends of monarchy were determined to 

preſerve the ſucceſſion to the crown in the right line. The iſſue 

of the conteſt muſt have proved fatal to the nation. Should the 

firſt prevail, the return of confuſion and anarchy was juſtly feared; 
and deſpotiſm muſt have been the conſequence of the ſucseſd of 
the latter. if} $51 
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Taz Duke of York, who had reſided during the ſummer at The Duke of 
Bruſſels, received letters from the Earl of Feverſham and others, 
that the King was in danger. Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland 
were then at the head of affairs. Their averſion to the Earl of 
Shafteſbury had induced them to favour the Duke. Sunderland 
wrote to him privately to haſten his return, He accordingly left 
Bruſſels on the eighth of September, accompanied by the Earl of 
Peterborrow and by Churchill, He paſſed in a French ſhallop-from. 
Calais to Dover. He rode poſt with Churchill to London, with- 
out. being known; lodged privately for the night at Sir Allan 
* Aplley's, in St. James's Square, and next morning arrived at 
Windſor, before the King awaked. He found his brother almoſt 
reſtored to health, by the uſe of the Jeſuits bark. Charles received 
him with every mark of affection. He however told him, that 

neither the ſituation of his affairs, nor the inclinations of the mi- 


niſtry, rendered it proper for him to remain in England. To gra- 


tify 
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tify the Duke for this ſeeming ſeverity, and to remove his ſalpi- 
cions concerning Monmouth, the King diſmiſſed the latter from 
all his employments, and commanded him to retire beyond ſea *, 


THE behaviour of Monmouth during the King's illneſs was; 
however, the chief cauſe of his diſgrace. Inſtead of expreſſing 
concern for his danger, he avowedly followed ſchemes to mount 
his throne. A dupe to the arts of Shafteſbury, and beyond mea- 
ſure ambitious, through excels of vanity, he hoped to gain,: by 
the favour of the people, what he had deſpaired to obtain through 
the affection of his father. Charles was more offended at his 
want of gratitude to himſelf, than at his attachment to thoſe who 
oppoſed his meaſures. He commanded Monmouth into his pre- 
ſence. He ſtript him of the office of general. He ordered him 
immediately to depart the kingdom, and wait his pleaſure. Mon- 
mouth heard theſe orders with heat. He told the King, that as 
he was not thought worthy of commanding the army, he would 
no longer remain captain of the guards. He, however, came 
next morning with more ſubmiſſion. He declared himſelf ready 
to obey in every thing the King; and he actually ſet out that very 
evening ” from London. The affection of Charles was conſpi- 
cuous in the midſt of this ſeverity. In a conference with Mon- 
mouth before his departure, it was reſolved that the Duke of York 
ſhould alſo quit the kingdom without delay *, 

WHEN the Duke of York was preparing to depart, Secretary 
Coventry propoſed that he ſhould retire to Scotland, rather than 
beyond ſea, The King and Sunderland agreed to the meaſure ; 
Eſſex readily aſſented, and Halifax yielded, after ſome heſitation, 
This reſolution, however, eſcaped not the penetrating eyes of 
Shafteſbury, and the other leaders of the country-party. They 
were alarmed at a circumſtance which ſeemed calculated to throw 


* James II. 1779. Y Ibid, 2 Ibid, 
the 


the weight of the Scotiſh nation in the ſcale of their greateſt foe. 
The Duke took leave of his brother on the twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, and, by the way of Holland, joined his family at Bruſ- 
ſels. He wrote, according to a prior concert, from that place, 
on his arrival, to aſk the King's leave to retire to Scotland; and 
to carry the Ladies Anne and Iſabella, who had been lately per- 
mitted to viſit the Dutchefs, to ſee their ſiſter the Princeſs of 
Orange. The yachts were fent to bring him from Holland. 
Some frigates were ordered to carry himſelf and his family to 
Scotland. Upon his arrival in the Downs, he returned to Lon- 
don. The ſeaſon of the year was improper for a voyage by ſea. 
The Ducheſs was ſo ill that ſhe vomited blood. His two daugh- 
ters were indiſpoſed. A week after his arrival at London, he 
began his journey northward. The crowds that attended his de- 
parture mortified his enemies, and flattered his own hopes. The 
fate of Monmouth was different, When he was deſerted by the 


King, he was forſaken by his friends. Lord Brandon only, of 


all thoſe who paid their court to him when in favour, was his 
companion in diſgrace *. 


THe day after the Duke of York's departure for Scotland, 
Monmouth made his public appearance in London. Though he 
feemed to have been deſerted in his diſgrace, his return was an- 
nounced with public demonſtrations of joy. He ſent to Charles; 
but the affection of that Prince had given way to his pride. He 
declared that he would not admit him into his preſence,. and he 
adhered to that reſolution. He commanded him inſtantly to de- 
part, Monmouth's folly was the cauſe of this ſeverity. When 
he made a merit of yielding to the King's pleaſure in quitting. the 
kingdom, he continued his correſpondence with. the country- 


party, He held a private meeting with Mountague, and other 


diſaffected perſons, on the evening of his departure. His very 
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3 the cauſe of his diſgrace was his adviſing Charles to make up 


1579. 


matters with parliament ; and, above all, his being firm on * 


Proteſtagt region, the doctrines of which, he affirtned; Were 


no means frvotred by the King. Many of his friends, ſeveral d 


Refuſed ad- 
mittance to 
the King. 


the nobility, even the Dutcheſs of Monmouth; ſolicited the King 
in his favour in vain. He peremptorily ordered him to be gone. 
Rouſed from his natural indolence by the violence of oppofitin, 
Charles began to aſfume that firmneſs, which ſoon after fevelſed 

am the defighs of hib enemies *, _ 


| Moxmovrm, as his aſt brat ſent a letter to the Ring by 
the Lord Fauconberg. It was returned unopened. He was ſtript 
that inſtant of all his employments. The Duke of Albemarle 
was made captain of the guards. The Earl of Mulgrave was 
appointed (governor of Hull, and lord-lieutenant of the Eaſt- 
riding of the county of York. Shrewſbury was placed in the 
lieutenancy of Staffordſhire. The office of maſter of the horſe 
was taken from Monmouth, but not given away. Armſtrong, 
who had been aſſiduous in all his ſchemes, was deprived of his com- 
miſſion; but a thouſand pounds, which he had paid for it, were 
refunded. His implicit ſubmiſſion to all the propoſals of Shafteſ- 
bury brought upon Monmouth this freſh diſgrace. He returned 
at his deſire. He liſtened to a new ſcheme for proving the mar- 
riage of his mother with the King. Shafteſbury amuſed him 
with ſuch tales, to favour his own deſigns. Having been turned 
out of the office of preſident of the council, he added his rage for 
a recent injury to his old and ſettled reſentment. He was diſap- 
pointed in the meeting of parliament, which the King, againſt 
the advice of the council, had prorogued for three months, 'with 
an inſinuation that it ſhould not meet in leſs than a year. Theſe 


meaſures the popular party aſcribed to the influence of the Duke 
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feddion for a ſon whom he loved, and a brother whoſe rights he Prince of 
reyered; the nation eomſidered the two Dukes as the only als 
for che thront. There was, however, another Prince, Who had 

long extended his views, witk undeviating perſeverance and at- 
tention, to the ſame ſplendid object. Though the excluſioniſts, 
to ſoften the oppoſition of the King to their ſchemes, flattered 
Monmouth, they held ſecret connexions with the Prince of 
Orange. Sir William Temple encouraged his expectations 
Sidney propoſed to manage his negociations in England. They 
aſſured him, that ſhould the King, by any means, be thrown 
into the hands of parliament, there was a probability of his being 
forced to reſign the crown . The Prince, buoyed up by theſe 
aſſurances, and placing great confidence in his own ſecret in- 
trigues in England, hoped that the parliament would invite him 
to the vacant throne ; and he was reſolved to obey their call“. 


WHEN the Prince was in this diſpoſition of mind, the Duke His engages 
of Monmouth arrived at the Hague. He was very coldly re- 1 
ceived in public by the Prince and Princeſs of Orange He, 
however, obtained a private conference with the former, and had 
the addreſs to reconcile him, in appearance, to his views. He 
informed the Prince, that the King had ſent him from England, 
not from any diſlike to his conduct, but to form a pretence for 
removing the Duke of York from the kingdom. He aſſured him, 
that he never had ſet up any pretenſions to the crown; and that 
his only object was the ſafety of his own perſon; and the intereſts 
of the Proteſtant: religion. The Prince told him, that unleſs he 
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oe relinquiſhed all ſchetses Gt 86S} and very deſign bn the 
=== thronej"hd himlef Hut ubt Emy hot be Hls friend ut uppabe 
199 him with all his influence and power. Monmouth agreed to the 

| propoſals pf che Frinee with the'maſt' ſoleörf promiſen ntd(aſe 
furagces ; andi khey entered into mutaab engagements tu aid one 
ancther in hair xelpeRtive ſchemes \.'-+ Subhe wett (he 

af a connexion which. afterwards actually brought Monmouth toi 
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2 FTuonon the Duke of York kai it en as a un in his- 
politics, never to gain an avowed! enemy, there is no reaſon to 
aſcribe to his; councils the new and more ſpirited conduct of 
Charles. Pliant in his character, and immoderately fond of eaſe, 
he had, during near twenty years of his reign, changed his mea- 
ſures and his ſervants, when the opinions of the nation ſeemedito 
change. He had hitherto derived nothing but misfortune from 
this accommodating. principle, as it marked his councils with an 
appearance of, unſteadineſs, in the eyes of the people. Hoe en 
couraged ſome of his enemies, by his ſuppoſed timidity of mind. 
The Ear} of Shafteſbury had, at two different times, when in the 
higheſt offices. of the ſtate, herded with thoſe; who oppoſed: the 
meaſures which he himſelf ought to guide. The conduct of that 
lord, upon the. firſt. diſgrace of Monmouth, convinced Chartes; 
that no benefit could reſult from his, continuance. in office: Ha 
knew that both he and his party hoped every thing from. parlia+ 
ment. He, therefore, aſſumed at once that firmneſscof: conduct 
which he followed during the reſt of his reign. He told his c- 
cil, on the fifteenth of October, that he was reſolved to ꝓrorogue 
his parliament for a whole year; and, that very evening) he 
diſmiſſed Shaftefbury from the office of preſident. No meaſure: 
in his ſituation, could be more u be, ſaw a patty riſing 
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gradually in his favour, throughout the nations apdihe fogurod © 2 vob 
their attachment, * e he himmſelf chuld be 1 _ | 
50+ 04 6922 100. OM" of Bok onen ein Ile Aer 17 a . 
5 Tut cacontagement given by: Wabern aud ge Füge ge- Dangerfield, 
dulity, had rendered the. office of informer profitable, and, in 
ſome degree, honourable, in the eyes of profligate men. One 
Dangerfield, whoſe wickedneſs had juſt reached the border of 
every capital felony, now aſpired to the prize which Otes' and 
Bedloe had obtained. This infamous perſon had been tranſported 
for larceny, Pilloried for perjury, fined for frauds, and outlawed 
for flying from juſtice. To ſum up his character, he had błen 
the boſom- friend of Bedloe, and his companion upon the High- 
way. When he could not obtain the money of others, He paſſed 
fictitious coin of his 6wn. He was, in ſhort, guilty of every baſe 
enormity; and as hardened by habit againſt puniſtiment, as He 
was inſenſible of ſhame. His total want of veracity was his moſt 
harmleſs vice; for his exceſſive impudence and folly deprived of 
all credit his lies. Being handſome in his perſon, he was har- 
boured by one Mrs. Cellier, a Roman-Catholic midwife ;- a woman 
of vivacity, and of an ungovernable paſſion for men. Having 
formed the outlines of a pretended plot by the Preſbyterians 
againſt the government, he was introduced by Cellier to the Cotn- 
tels of Powis, who, by the means of the Earl of Peterborow, 
nn for him er to the Dan. of Tork, and then to the 
* 8 5 J ON Jen 


Tus impenbability of Dangerfield's * bis Sant artifice of The Meal- 
concealing ill- forged papers, in order to be found, his profligate r 
character, and his being ſeized by an officer of juſtice für Wo- 
terfeiting the current coin, threw a total diſcredit on his informa- 
tion. No Warrant could legally be iſſued on his evidence. He 
was left to the law, and confined to Newgate, To extricate him- 
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Cate” fell. frcue-hiarperilous HGtuatiqny:bedieaameithe3nzithar/ of a he 
| —_y Pꝑpiſh / plot. as ſuitidg cbeſt with the) prejudices and; ereduhty of 
the people. He wrote, a circumſtantial narrative of his being 
tempted by the Earl of Caſtlemainę, the Lay EOwW-iS, and fome. 
other Catholics: ta aſſaſſinate the King. and to murder the Harl 
of Shafteſbury. He even accuſed Mrs. Cellier, his patroneſo and 
boſom- friend; and, from the place where ſome papers were found 
in her lodgings, this fictiticus conſpiracy was denominated the 
Meal-tub Plot. This change in Dangerfield's evidence was abet - 
ted by Shafteſbury, and it alarmed, in ſome degree, the timid 
and eredulous part of the nation. Charles, however, taught hy 
the bad conſequences of the former plot, refolved to nip this in 
1 | the bud. He took advantage of the legal invalidity of Danger- 
iſ field's evidence, as a perſon that had been pilloried. All inquiry 
10 was ſtopt; and this 4 vaniſhed, together with. the fears of the 
nation” » | | 


Remarkable T E popular par in * interval of rliament, en- 
. HE pop party, duri g the interval of pa n- 


Pope. deavoured to continue the ferment among the people till the next: 
ſeſſion. Shafieſbury, with all his fertile invention, laboured to 
accompliſh a point ſo neceſſary to his deſigns. At the head of- 

. ſociety of deſperate and profligate perfons, called the Green-ribbon 
. Club, he projected a public ſhow, to impreſs the minds of the 
= populace with horror and fear for the Popiſh plot. On the even 

teenth of November, the anniverſary of Queen Elizabeth's coro- 
nation-day, it had been uſual in the city of London to burn:a 
pope, with his inſeparable companion the devil. This ceremony 
was performed in the prefent year with uncommon ſolemnity and 
expence: In the front of a long proceſſion, the principal figure 
was a dead body carried on horfeback before a Jeſuit, repreſent- 

11 ing that of Godfrey, as he was ſuppoſed to be conveyed by the 

1 aaſlſaſſins to Primtoſe-hill. Pefore the body walked a bellman, 


© Burnet, Ralph, Janes II. K n {nyo at bi * 
crying 


Tens 309. 


crying out wich u ouch bart cirluncholy vice, % Remember Juſtice CH 55 
Godfrey. Ida vaſt bonfire within/ Tediple:Bit, tlie figure of | wit : 
the Tope, which/hadUoſeSithe''procelſion;5wir/ burnt, Adridrtde 
acchandtions: f the populade and the night illuminated with - | 
— firework$ rand; diſturbed with dtherv demoriftrations- 
of e NI 5 l DM bötunzs fovwy o windige 10 
todas ori mon he phasntemclbd 
„Dor Aae arr als -upon aid: afodrentrpanglage: by»this: Intrigues of 
ſigbt, was not worth its expence to Shafteſbury and the Green 2 » 
ꝛlbbon Cub. Sober men; who loved their countty werepebs: 
ſuaded that it could not be ſerved by ſuchꝭ paltry means: Though 
they entertained ſome apprehenſions of the preſent government, 
they were averſe from exchanging it for the anarchy of à mobs 
They perceived that reſentment, more than the loue of public: 
liberty, actuated the molt vehement of the public leaders. Their 
violence threw a total difcredit on their profeſſions. Indignation 
againſt their conduct attached many to the crown; and, for- 
tunately for Charles, ſeveral perſons, who liked not his meafures, 
thought it their own intereſt to ſupport his authority, | Shafte( ffi 
bury, however, was not diſcouraged. He held à ſecfret corre- 
ſpondence with the Prince of Orange, whom he flattered with the 
hopes of an almoſt immediate polleſſion of the throne. In con- 
cert with that able, intriguing, and ambitious Prince, be formed 
a project, in conjunction with nine other peers, to petition the 
King to permit the parliament, which: had been prorogued tb the 
twenty ſixth of January, to ſit at the time appoiuted- The 
ſcheme was to throw Charles into the hands of parliament, and 
eventually to deprive him of his throne, +: Thus fat the views of 
the Prince and of''Shaftefbury were one. But while the: firſt, 
withed to transfer the crown to his own head, the latter looked. 
forward to à republic, in which he himſelf might exertiſe:an un- 
limited authority, under the ſpecious name of public freedom. 


* Vid, An Account, &. +: £5775) pak D'Avaux;.1679, 
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| C KA P. Petitions of the fame import with wh Sh ry and, bi 
{| Ry aſſociates were encouraged bi Rl Gar tin Wl Dag | 


prepared, and others preſented. / Charles «Fed to receive. them 
with à mixture of indigtation and contempt. 'He publiſhed 2 
proclamation againſt theſe tumultuous, we he called them. 
unlawful proceedings. He commanded th ord-m ayor of Los- 
don to ſuppreſs ſuch petitions as were formed in that city, and to 
puniſh as vagrants the perſons who went about to ſolicit fob 
tions . The Prince of Orange was not, however, of a diſpoſition 
to be terrified from his ſchemes by partial diſappointments. 5 | 
continued to make a tool of Monmouth and his party *. He w 
at the bottom of all the diſturbances in England”, while he . 5 
to be on the beſt terms with the King. To proſecute with more 
advantage his ſchemes, he propoſed to Charles to come to Eng- 
land, under a pretence of mediating between that Prince and the 


popular party. The King, perhaps W A his deſigns, thanked 
him without accepting his offer *. 


Eſlex reſigns, Soup. reſignations i in the principal Stents of the ſtate, had 
encouraged, the popular party in their meaſures to haraſs the 
crown. The Earl of Eflex, under pretence of the Duke of York's 
breach of promiſe to follow his advice, quitted the office of firſt 

commiſſioner of the treaſury, on the nineteenth of November. 
The Earl of | Halifax, feigning indiſpoſition, retired from the 
council; and Sir William Temple, though he had entered into 
the views of the Prince of Orange ', had long preferred the quiet 
pleaſures of the country to the tumult and hurry of public affairs. 
The new council,*from whom the nation had expected ſo much, 
had been for ſome time virtually diſſolved. Charles took his moſt 
important reſolutions without aſking. their advice, or he-confined 
his communications to two or three of their number. The fat- 
tions which prevailed in the nation } had. ſubſiſted in the council. 


y James II, Proclamation, &c, q D'Avaux, 19790, ns Ibid. 4 
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„ Monmouth, aromedlp Abetted the bo: Cn Ar. 
pular cauſe:* '- Eflex „ au, and gunderland, adhered to the 
intereſts of the crown! The places aces of the two firſt were ſupplied, 1579. 

in the confidence of the King, by men of beer parte, though. 
not of ſuch ſplendid | name, Lawrence Hyde, the ſecond ſon of 
me famous Earl of Clarendon, became, by che reſignation of 


— 


Eſſex, firſt in che commiſſion for executing the office of lord 


treaſurer ; and Sidney Godolphin, though not admitted- a mem 
ber of the council till the fourth of the following February, had. 


been, ſince: the fall of Bars A Le ee Jn, 155 ſecret 
affairs of ſlate”. | 1 Y OED 15 91 IH; 05 


(_ od 11 155 


ifs He 9d 0) 


Bur though Eſſex refigiled: his office, he es not inte the — — 5 not · 
violent meaſures of the popular party. He ſuſpected che patrigty fition. 
iſm of Shafteſbury. He loved freedom, but deteſted Ae 
Beſides, the intemperate rage of Shafteſbury had fixed on Eſſex a; 
part of the blame of diſappointing; the bill of excluſion; by a pro- 
rogation. His: threats upon that head had been tonveyee*ro. 
Eſſex; and ſome aſeribe to his terror the advice which he gave 
to the King, when fick, to recall the Duke of Vork. To avoid the 
ſuſpicion of his joining with Shafteſbury, he continued, after 
his reſignation as firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, a member of 
the council *; but he ſeldom attended, and he never was truſted 


with the ſecret of affairs. Petitions were, in the mean time, 


promoted with great aſſiduity and eagerneſs. The majority of 

the common- council of London were gained by tlie management 

of the popular party. They preſented ar remofſſtranee in favours 16866. 
of the meeting of parliarnent?. Charles received tliem wit the! 
utmoſt coldneſs. He reprimanded ſeverely the Perſom ws 
brought the” remonſtranee. He commaided His chancellor to; 
anſwer it in terms expreffive of his bügle dilpteaſure. Wien 10 | 


I James II. . | 6 Public Intel. Nor. 174.1679. | 7 an 13, 1680s. 
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w—— for the meeting of parliament, the King's reſolution touprevent 


1680, 
Parliament 
prorogued. 


dome meme 
ters of the 
council re- 
ſign. 


their ſitting Was univerſally known. He, however; thought pro- 
per, in perſon, to give the reaſons of his conduct. He informed 
them; in a ſpeech from the throne, that he had declared in council 
his intention of putting off their meeting to à time ſo;remate az 
November. This reſolution, he told them, was formed on grounds, 
which were as yet by no means removed, with regard to the in- 
ternal ſtate of the kingdom. But, as a prorogation ſo long might 
diſcourage his allies, already threatened with danger, he ac- 
quainted them, that, for that s1NGLE reaſon, he thought fit to 
appoint a day for their meeting in April. He adviſed them, 


however, not to flatter themſelves with the hopes of fitting, while 


the nation is inflamed with diſtractions and jealouſies by the arts 
of profligate and deſigning men. I am reſolved,” he" ſaid, 
& that after your; day of meeting in April, there SHALL be a 
prorogation, unleſs the condition of our allies ſhould require our 
immediate aſſiſtance.” Having finiſhed this determined. ſpeech, 
he commanded the chancellor to prorogue the parliament to the 
fifteenth of April. | | U 


Tus firmneſs exhibited by the King encouraged the court- 
party, and exaſperated thoſe who oppoſed the crown. Some 
members of the council of thirty, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves for the bill of excluſion, perceiving the fixed determination 
of Charles to ſupport his brother, aſked permiſſion to reſign, 
Theſe were the Lord Ruſſel, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr. Powle. The 
King, contrary to his uſual good-humour, granted their requeſt 
with peeviſhneſs and ſymptoms of contempt, He ſeemed. hence- 
forward to have changed, in ſome degree, his character. Soured 
by oppoſition, and rouſed, by the preſſure of danger, from his 
ne he became ſullen and untractable. The Ry of his 


Journals of the lords, Jan. 26, 1680, 
K Don temper 
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through all his conduct, in a degree that ſurpriſed /thoſe who af- 
fected to kuow him the beſt. But his appetite for pleaſure; which 
rendered him formerly averſe from trouble; had diminiſhed as his 
years increaſed. His judgment roſe as his paſſions -deelintd. 
Experience had taught him, that conceſſions produced nothing 
but new demands. Things were driven too far to be mended by 
expedients ; and he was therefore reſolved to n the matter to 
a deciſion. by meeting the enemy half ah 68 39 1431 7 ERT 


1 o * F | 3 PTY he 


Tuis L deprived the copulas- party, and even the Prince 
of Orange, of almoſt every hope of ruining . the King by the 
means of his parliament. The Prince, ever eager. and, perſe- 

vering in his ſchemes for mounting the throne, expected, pe rhaps 


ſurrection, which he was determined to ſupport * He, in the 
mean time, urged the popular party to offer petitions, to rouſe, 
by the buſtle and confuſion of oppoſition, the terrors of the people 
for themſelves, and their indignation againſt the, King. But 
when he pretended to rely entirely on the leaders of the faction 
without, he extended, with much addreſs, his intrigues to the 
members of the cabinet. He gained Godolphin and Hyde to his 
views. He procured the influence of the Earl of Sunderland 
to his intereſt with ſtill greater facility. The Duke of York 
himſelf ſeemed to favour, either through inadvertence or igno- 
rance of his ſecret deſigns, the ambition of the Prince of Orange. 


bottom of a new Proteſtant league, from which bie an 
every ee, to his ſchemes and reputation „ 24121162 


the throne deſtined for his father-in-law, that which became ulti- 


* D*Avaux, Jan. 1680, bid. ba, * .-* hid 
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from his want of knowing the ſtate of parties in England, an in- 


He promoted his influence with the King. He was even at the 


Bur of all enen of the Prince of W for mounting 
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He gains 
Sunderland. 


Petitioners, 
Abhorrers, 
Whigs, and 
Tories. 
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mately of moſt advantage to his views, was his gaining the, Earl 
of Sunderland. This lord, though be, afterwards was the great 
favourite and ſole adviſer of Kang, James, had been invariably the 
enemy of the Duke of York *. , Notwithſtanding his abilities, he 
was implicitly under the guidance of, his, wife She was under 
the influenee of Sidney, and Sidney was devoted to the Prince of 
Orange *.;. Through this obvious and unfailing channel the 
Prince aſſailed Sunderland. He added advantages to the Earl 
himſelf to the inſtances of a favourite wife and HER friend, A 
penſion at preſent, and great promiſes in future, were the price 
of Sunderland's expected ſervices. He adhered to his bargain, it 
muſt be confeſſed, with fidelity and perſeverance. He found 
means, under the maſk of friendſhip and attachment, to ruin the 
rival of the Prince in the channel of ambition; and, by a line of 


condud more able than honourable, paved his way to the throne. 


Dux ix thefe fecret intrigues for his crown, the King of Eng. 
land turned himſelf with ſome vigour to his more public oppo- 
nents. The fame arts which were uſed by its enemies ' againſt 
the court, were adopted by Charles to counteract their deſigus. 
THEY affiduouſly procured ſubfcriptions to petitions for the fit- 
ting of parliament; HE encouraged addreſſes, expreflive of an 
entire ſubmiſſion to the prerogative of the crown. The eagerneſs 
of the two parties, into which the nation was divided, carried 
their. virulence againſt each other into names of reproach. The 
adherents of the King, in their addreſſes, expreſſed their abhor- 
rence of the ſeditious manner in which the petitions were pro- 
cured ; and their opponents gave them, from this circumſtance, 


| the name of ABHORREKRS. - The latter thought the appellation of 


PETITIONERS a ſufficient retaliation on their enemies, Though 
theſe epithets funk ſoon after into oblivion, this year began the 
names of WnI and Toxy, which have invariably diſtinguiſhed 


* D'Ayaux, April 1680. f Ibid, & Ibid. 
the 
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lations derived their vrigin from Scotland und Trelaud. The fas 

natical cbnventiclers of tlie firſt kingdom had been diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Whigs, and the Popiſh rabble of chè latter coun- 
try were called Tories. The court party found à fimilitude be- 
tween the Petitioners and the Scotiſh/ covenatiters';' and the op- 
poſers of the „ eee the e er of the e to 
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in the nation. Wythens, one of the members for the city of 


knighthood, at a time that he treated the Petitioners with haughti- 
nels, ſeyerity, and contempt. The ſpirit of addreſſing ſoon ſpread 
from Weſtminſter to the country. In Norfolk, the grand jury, 
inſtead of preſenting a petition, preſented thoſe by whom fab. 


attachment to the erown appeared. The addreſs of Norfolk 


his brother to return | | | 10 311212 


to England, having found no effect from his abſence that could 


James II. Kennet, Burnet, Ralph, Hume, &c, 
O12 high 


Weſtminſter, progured the firſt addreſs;- ant Charles, to ſhem his 
approþation of his conduct, conferred -upon him the i honour» of 


ſeriptions were promoted. In the county of 'Sotnerlet; the ſame 


thanked the King for recalling the Duke of Vork. Several cor- 
porations expreſſed their abhorrence of any breach on the righit 
line of ſucceſſion to the throne. Encouraged by the favorable 
change in the minds of the poopte; r Sete müinet to permit | 


* E 2113 10 9392: 
ON the 8 of 1 the King -acquainted his The Duke of 


York re- 


council, that he had commanded the Duke of York to come back turns. 


juſtify its being longer, continued. He told them, as they had 
lately ſeen, and were likely to ſee again, queſtions ſtarted: of ſo 


315 
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1680. 


rnoven a addreſſes azainſt prin PIES little; The firſt en 
ouraged by 


ſecrecy by the King, they contributed to ſtrengthen his influence: the King, 
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W agreeable; both to reaſon and juſtice that he ſhould be preſent at 


His conduct 
in Scotland. 


the next ſeſſion of parliament, He informed them, that though 

it ſhould, be always his care to preſerve to the Duke his right, yet 
that he thought it might be for his own fatisfaQtion, as well 'as 
conducive to his intereſt, to be near, if any debate ſhould again 
ariſe. He aſſured them, in the mean time, that he premiſed to 
himſelf a compliance from his brother in all things that ſniould be 
thought neceſſary for the general quiet and ſeeurity of the Kking- 
dom, and that none ſhould have reaſon to be alarmed at his re- 
turn, or to apprehend that his being near the throne could have 


any bad influenee upon the conduct of public affairs. Haring 
thus announced his reſolution to the council, he wrote to the 


Duke of Vork; and that Prinee, having embarked at mn ar- 
mmm on the twenty fourth of February. 


Tux Duke, FIR his reſidence i in Scotland, behaved en 
degree of prudence which ſuited the untoward ſituation of his 
affairs. Having retired into that kingdom in a private capacity, 


he carefully avoided to interfere in public affairs. He heard the 


complaints, of factions, without becoming a party in their quar- 
rels. He behaved, himſelf with dignity, without any portion of 
that ſtatelineſs, which was, in his proſperity, one of the defects 


in his character. Perſecuted in England, he thought-it.neceſlary 


to gain the Scqtiſh, nation. He. told the privy- council, when he 
took leave at his departure, © that he would acquaint the King 


that he had in Scotland a brave and loyal nobility and gentry, 


a regular and wiſe privy- council, and the courts of judicature 

filled with, learned- and upright judges : That the diſaffected party 

were not ſo conſiderable as the faction in England affirmed; and 

that the animoſities between particular families in the Highlands 

being removed, they were now firm and united in his Majeſty's 
James II. 1680. 

intereſt.” 


3 


HAM Here 


advantages of his: conduct, and the benefit of this udvice. He 
aſſured him that the Scotiſh nation was entirely dtvoted to tlie 
. and — EU TOFHenR 511 — * en 
$61 ien 906 0020 ene eee ion 
Tus — the Dube i in England damped not the ſpiriti of 
his adverſaries. Shafteſbury; with his uſual activity, fle through 
his party, and animated them with an ardour equal to his OwWII. 
He had gone already too far ever to be forgiven g and he was re- 
ſolved to haraſs, if he could not ſubdue. Gained by his arts, or 
fired by his zeal, ſome men of patriotie principles joined him; 
with more vehemence than prudenoe. In the month of March, 
ſix lords, Shafteſbury, Huntingdon, Gray, Cavendiſh; Brandon, 
Ruſlel, and nine gentlemen, delivered to the grand jury! at Weſt- 
minſter an information againſt the Duke of York; for being a 
Popiſh recuſant. When they came to the court, they found the 


jury on their way to the King's Bench, carrying a petition in 


favour of the ſitting of parliament. The foreman having de- 
livered / the petition, the chief juſtice ordered it to be read: The 
court aſked them, whether they had all their preſentments ready? 
They replied, that a ſhort time would finiſhn all. The court, 
apprized of Shafteſbury's deſign; told them, that they had ſpent 
their time in things not within their province; and totally neglected 
things which they ought to have done. They were immediately 
diſcharged. Their petition was offered to be returned. They, 
however, refuſed it, el that my bad dende foie duty; 
and fo left it with the court. bas vaſuge! on 
gc Ane 911 
WHILE Shafteſbury and the ans party perſecuted the Duke 
of York, Monmouth, by their advice, was endeavouring to pave 
his own way to the crown, He made a progreſs through different 


* James II. 1680. Ibid. 


parts 


377 
intereſt. The chancellor anſwered tlie Duke by aſfuring Him} CM, A p. 
that they were higlily ſenſible of the honour of his preſeiſce; the Cn 
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parts of the kingdom, with a magnificent train and equipage; 


—— adde ia his perſons -andreaptivatitig in Bis manner, and 


1680. 


Popular ſhe- 
riffs choſen. 


beſides, being ereated an object of publie attention, from his almoſt 
a vowed pretenſions to the throne, the whole country flocked 
around him to pay their reſpects. He was every where conſidered 
as a candidate for the crown; and men were flattered by his ſeem- 
ing to ſolicit it through their favour. His claims to legitimacy 
were again revived. A report was propagated, that the King had 
been married, or atleaſt contracted to his mother; and that 
Coſens, late Biſhop of Durham, had placed a writing, contained 
in a certain BIAck Box, in the hands of Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
which proved the fact to the ſatis faction of many perſons of 
diſtinction and name. Charles called Gerrard before the council“. 
He denied all knowledge of the writing and the ho. The King. 
ſoon after, in the moſt ſolemn manner, again declared to the- 
world, that he never was either married or contracted to Mrs. 
* or ond n whatſoever except the * erte, . 


Tae the pupils party had not altogether ſucceeded in , 
gaining the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and common council of Lon- 
don, they, in the courſe of the preſent year, obtained a majority 
of the livery. Their conduct being likely to ſubje them to the 


animadverſions of the law, they thought it neceſſary to guide its 


operations. The ſheriffs, choſen annually at Guildhall,” rettirn 
the juries for the city of London and the county of Middleſex. 
Their office, being attended with great trouble and expence, had 
always been deemed a hardſhip rather than an object of ambition: 
The ſheriffs had been uſually put in nomination by the Lord 
Mayor, and invariably approved by the common hall. When the 
election came on, the livery rejected the perſons nominated by 
the Lord Mayor. He adjourned the common hall, and made a 


m April 16, 1680. n June 8, 1680, 
ſecond 


. 


HN LE S II. vis 
ſecond, nomination on the ſiftegnth of July. The livery continied C A f. 
obſtinate. A poll, for the firſt} time, was demanded! The'tity 
was all in a ferment. After a eonteſt of five weeks, the popular 
party prevailed. Bethel and Corniſh; men devoted to che councils 
of Shafteſbury, were choſen, though the King exerted his per- 
ſonal influence, as well as the weight of the crown, on the other 
ſide o. 3h | | 


DURING theſe heats in the city, the Earl of Shafteſbury came duempt 0 
to Weſtminſter, and made a remarkable ſpeech to the grand jury. preſent the 
He enlarged on the dangers of popery. He openly attacked the 9 
character of the Duke of York. He offered an indictment againſt 
him, for recuſancy. He produced witneſſes to prove his hearing 
maſs. He deſired them to reflect, how unſafe it was, that a per- 
ſon of his delinquency ſhould continue in the management of the 
poſt- office; and ſo become maſter of the ſecrets of individuals as 
well as thoſe of the kingdom. He at the ſame time ſpoke much 
againſt the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth. He repreſented her danger- 
ous influence, her attachment to popery, her intrigues with 
France. He, upon the whole, deſired that they would declare 
her a common nuiſance, The accuſation of the Dutcheſs was only 
calculated to gain her to the party through the channel of her 
fears. She accordingly made her peace with Monmouth, and 
became reconciled to Shafteſbury. She added an animoſity againſt | 
the Duke of York to the terrors which ſhe entertained of his ene- 
mies. The Dutcheſs of York had not ſhewn her any reſpect; and 
the Duke himſelf ſeemed to approve of his wife's ſtately conduct“. 

THz combuſtions in the city of London eſcaped not the vigi- Prince of 
lance of the Prince of Orange, who kept his eyes perpetually —— 
fixed on the crown of England. Under the pretence of keeping urbanes. 


* Ralph, Kennet, Burnet. y James IT, 
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up an appearance of friendſhip with the Duke of York, he dic. 


—— Patched V an Lewen, with open aſſurances of his regard for the 


intereſts of that Prince; but in fact, to carry on negociations with 
his enemies. With every art he added fuel to the flame which 
raged in the kingdom. He hoped, that at length an opportunity 
might offer, to juſtify an open avowal of his deſigns. Judging 
of the nation in general by the noiſe of particular men, he ſtill 
looked forward to an inſurrection; and he formed hopes, that 


ſhould his ſervice be either accepted by the inſurgents, or by the 
| King, he could become with eaſe maſter of the kingdom. But 


the negociations of the Prince were not confined to Van Lewen. 
He at the ſame time held a connexion with the moſt abandoned 
and loweſt perſons of the party, through the means of one Fry- 
mans, a profligate and deſperate villain *, whom he had employed 
in England fix years before in the ſame diſhonourable ſervice *, 


Tux whole ſummer of the year 1 680 was employed in the coun- 


teracting ſchemes of the different parties. The parliament was 


in the mean time prorogued from time to time. But the King 


thought it prudent to acquaint the Lord Mayor of London and 


the judges, that he was determined to meet it in the month of 


November. The judges, on their different circuits, carried this 


intelligence to the people; which put an end to petitions that 
were no longer thought neceſſary. Every art was uſed, in the 
mean time, to reconcile the minds of the nation to the meaſures of 
government. The King affected the greateſt zeal againſt popery. 


The laws were executed with preciſion, if not with great rigour, 


againſt popiſh recuſants. Charles endeavoured to acquire popu- 
larity to his conduct in foreign affairs. Though he had made in 
the preceding year advances to France, he had broken off the 
treaty upon a flight . He formed an alliance with Spain, 


D' Avaax, June, 1680, * Ibid, $ Ibid, + Sha £ ja IT. 


He 


CHARLES i 


He — to efitet into a ftrict colitifcion wich Hollabd. The 
Dutch, either terrified by the power of France, or ſwayed by the 
Prince of Orange, who began to derive hopes of gratifying his 
own ambition through the troubles in England, declined his offers. 
They even, with ſome degree of preſumption, as their conduct 
was termed by the King, interfered 'with the domeſtic affairs of 
the kingdom. They ſolicited Charles to call his parliament. 
Their ambaſſador openly abetted the popular party; a circumſtance 
which confirmed him in the reſolution of not yielding to their 
requeſt. This conduct in their ambaſſador was not, however, 
authoriſed fully by the States. The Prince of Orange, undeviating 
in the proſecution. of his own views, had perſuaded the miniſter 
of the republic, to go beyond his inſtructions from his maſters *. 


ruovo the King was perſuaded that the majority of the new 
houſe of commons were determined to oppoſe the meaſures of the 
crown, he thought proper to try by one other experiment to com- 


rogued on the twenty-third of Auguſt, to the twenty-firſt of 
October; and he reſolved to permit it to enter on that day on 


buſineſs. To prepare for its meeting, he thought i it prudent to 
command his brother to retire. On the ninth of October, Hyde in- 


formed the Duke, that the Earl of Sunderland and Mr. Godolphin 
judged it neceſſary that he ſhould retire abroad. Eſſex and Hali- 
fax, who had in ſome degree returned to favour, joined in the 
ſame opinion. The Dutcheſs of Portſmouth was employed by the 
latter noblemen to perſuade the King into the meaſure. An inci- 
dent, which happened ſome months before, rendered her a zealous 


inſtrument againſt the intereſts of the Duke of York. Charles had 
and ſhe, upon that occaſion, infiſted with the Duke to give her 


» Kennet, Burnet, James II. * D'Avaux, 1680. 
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been attacked in the preceding May by ſome flight fits of an ague; 
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The Duke 


poſe the minds of his ſubjects. The parliament had been pro- 
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aſlyranegs of an ample proviſion in caſe of the King's demie 
The Duke waved her impartunities, by repreſenting to her the 
indeceney af his entering into engagements upon his brother's 
life. She was highly offended at his refuſal. She came from 
Windſor to Landon, She opened à correſpandence with Mon- 
mouth and Shafteſbury, through the means of the Lord Howard 
af Eſcric; and ſaon after, when ſhe was preſented as a common 
puilance, before the grand jury, the avowedly joined the popular 
party, and promoted their weolures 


BuT neither he Glicitations of his favourite Wins nor the 
advice of hig cabinet council, could induce Charles to command 
his brother to quit the Iſland. He began to conſider his own 
intereſt as inſeparably connected with that of the Duke of Vork; 
and be deemed his expulſion as perhaps a prelude to his own. 
He knew that the fears entertained of his ſ{ucceſior were a good 
ſecurity to bis own ſafety. He however ſignified to his brother, 


that his affairs required his abſence ; and he adviſed him to repair 


to Scotland, where he had been treated with ſo much diſtinction 
and reſpect before. Some of the Duke's friends in council pro- 
poſed that a pardon for him ſhould paſs the great ſeal, as Shafte(- 
bury threatened an impeachment. Charles gave his opinion, that 
the commons would proceed by bill, and not by unpeachment. 
He was averſe to a prior pardon, as irregular; at the ſame time 
aſſuring the Duke, that in caſe of their proceeding to extremities, 
he would diſſolve the parliament. He wrote to his council in 
Scotland, that he had ordered his brother to repair thither, to 
look after the affairs of that kingdom. The.Duke of York ac- 
cordingly left London on the twentieth of October. Relying on 
his brother's afſurances, he embarked in the river with his family, 
the King himſelf accompanying him as far as Leigh. 


1 James II. 1680, z James II. 1680. 
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ON the twenty-firſt of OQtober the parliament met at, Weſt CHAP 
minſter; and the King opened | the fell flion With, a 0 üble and wy 2 
judicious ſpeech. He excuſed v with a degree of art the e ſeveral parliatfett 
prorogations, by informing BM: tt that ou d filled, that, interval — 
of time, in concerting mea; ures. with. Space and Holland, tor 
mutual ſuccour and defence. He told chem, that he was, ready 
to concur with them, to their ſatisfaction, i in any me eaſure to ſecure 
the proteſtanr religion; and to agree to any new x remedies that 
might be propoſed, conſiſtent with the prele vation, of the ſug⸗ 
ceſſion to the crown in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. He 
deſired them to purſue the further examination of the popiſh plot. 

He requeſted, that the lords in the Tower ſhould be brought to 
their trial. He repreſented to them the  inſupportable EXPENCE « of 
Tangier, Tong cloſely beſieged by the Moors. He recommended 
in the moſt earneſt terms union at Home, as abſolutely neceſlary 
to ſuſtain the importance of the nation abroad. He appealed to 
the world, that the conſequences reſulting from diviſion had not 
proceeded from his conduct. He told them, by way of compli- 
ment, that he expected every benefit to the nation and every eaſe 


to himſelf,, from their great prudence, and their known affection 


to his perſon *. 
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THis ſpeech was more calculated to gain the nation than to Violence of 
mollify the ſentiments of parliament. The people were manifeſtly — 
divided in their opinions; but the majority of their repreſenta - | 
tives had already pledged themſelves in the great queſtions whioly 
had been agitated againſt the court. The commons diſplayed all 
the violence of their predeceſſors in proſecuting: the popiſſi plot. 
They addreſſed the King for a pardon to all ſuch perſons as ſhould 
within four months give any evidence of any treaſon or eonſpi- 
racy againſt his Majeſty's perſon and government *, They reſolved 


— — — . 
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Intrigues of 
the Prince of 
of Orange 
abroad. 


ſuceeſſor. Dangerfield, the infamous author of the meal- tub- 


HISTORY OF OREATBRITAIN. | 
4 proceed effectually to ſuppreſs popery, and to prevent a popiſn 


plot, was examined with cate, and treated with diſtinQion. ' They 
began to animadvert upon ſuch! perſons as had promoted the late 
addreſſes. They voted, that it was the undoubted right of the 
ſubjects of England to petition the King for the ſitting of parlia- 
ment and the redrefling of grievances. They reſolved; that to 
traduce ſuch petitioning is to betray the liberty of the people, to 
contribute to ſubvert the ancient conſtitution, and to introduce 
arbitrary pe ver. A committee was appointed to 'iniquire” con- 
cerning perſons that had offended in this caſe againſt the rights of 
the ſubje& *. Jefferies, recorder of London, was accuſed. | Sir 
Francis Wythens, member for Weſtminſter, was expelled, North, 
chief Juſtice of the common-pleas, was attacked. 


Tas violence of the commons was regarded with an eye of 
ſatisfaction by the Prince of Orange, who had long extended all 
his attention and intrigues to the affairs of England. He had 
the addreſs to perſuade the King, that he wiſhed for nothing more 
than a perfect reconcilement between that prince and his parlia- 
ment. But he at the ſame time continued his connexion with 
the popular party, and increaſed the ferment in the kingdom. 
The Prince confined not his ſecret negociations to Britain. He 
formed a ſcheme of ſtrengthening himſelf independent of the 
States, for an eventual expedition into England. He endeavoured 
to render the family of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh dependent 'on 
himſelf, by propoſing a marriage between the Biſhop of | Oſaa- 
burgh and his wife's ſiſter, the Princeſs Anne. He propoſed to 


name that Prince his ſucceſſor in all his own honours and prefer- 


ments; and as he had no expectations of iſſue himſelf, he hoped 
to flatter the houſe of Lunenburgh into his views, from a near 


© OR, 26. * Oct 27. O. 28. 
fi D' Avaux, Nov. 1680. s Geo. l. 


proſpect 


ATATIA CHARLIE 8 AGT2 1: 


proſpe& of the crown of England 701 A ſettled averſion to the 
Prince of Naſſau · Friezland, his neareſt male-heir; had perhaps 
rendered the Prince of Orange at the time ſingete in bis offers to 


the family of Lunenburgh, at 155 Sov regard to the, exentual 
ſucceſſion of his Wen ne, 1 absſo ys ol NN 


D. 


NorwITRSTAN DING he Ghemes 0 by the Nine 
abroad, as well as in England, the times were not yet ſufficiently 
prepared for the execution of his purpoſe, Van Leweu, after 
having remained ſeveral months in London, found himſelf unable 
to ſpirit up the faction into an actual inſurrection. The Prince 
had not the good fortune to be deemed ſincere in his profeſſions 
in favour of the popular party *. They formed their judgment of 
his conduct as the nephew of the King, and the ſon-in-law of. the 
Duke of York; and they imagined, notwithſtanding the bold 
aſſertions of his agents, that he himſelf was actually in the in- 
tereſt of the court of England. He was therefore far from being 

popular '. But when he was in a manner deſerted by the enemies 
of government, his views were favoured by a part of the miniſtry. 
Sunderland“ promiſed him every thing, from the certainty of the 


excluſion of the Duke of York. Though the Prince found his 


ſecret friends too ſanguine, he purſued his own deſigns. He 
wrote to the King to agree upon any terms with his parliameat, 


even though they ſhould diveſt the crown of all its prerogatives ; ; 
and this he did with the greater certainty of ſucceſs, as he Was 


aſſured by Sidney, that Charles would be forced to agree to the 
We 1 a . for the Duke of York, 


| YO. +1191 


14 0 


TRE commons, in their zeal for the Popiſh RE id hos dg ſe- 
verely upon thoſe who preſumed to give it no credit. Sir Rober t 
Canne — for declaring that there was no Popiſh . 


> D'Avaux, Nov. 1680. I Ibid, * Ibid; 
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C BA p. Doctor Tong was recommended to. the King for preferment Se 
— being the firſt who gave evidence of the plot. One Franciſco 


Rejected by 


Ferria, together with a new. witneſs. whoſe name was Dugdale, and 

the noted Prance, were examined ”, and their evidence committed 
to writing. On the ſecond of November, they renewed a vote of 
the former houſe, in laying the whole blame of the Popith plot 
on the religion of the Duke of Tork. All theſe reſolutions were 
only. preparatory ſteps toward the excluſion, the favourite object 
of the popular party. Notwithftanding the vehemence of the 
commons, the bill ſeemed to languiſh in paſhng through the 
houſe. But though ſeveral members diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
favour of the Duke of Vork, the ſlow progreſs of the bill pro- 
ceeded more from an artifice of the popular party, than from the 
arguments of the adherents, of the crown. The common-cauncil 
of London, led by Shafteſbury,. endeavoured, by an addreſs; to 
prepare the, lords in its favour. On the eleventh of November, 
the bill of excluſion was. paſſed by the commons, and carried by 
the Lord Ruſſel to the peers. A great body of the members, who 


attended. Ruſſel, ſhouted by way of triumph when the bill was 
received. 


Tur lords, however, ſeemed not to be guided by the ſame 
ſpirit which animated the commons. It even became a queſtion, 
whether the bill ſhould be at all committed; and this inſtance of 
reſpect to the lower houſe was only carried by two votes. When 
the matter came to a debate, ſeveral lords diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
on both ſides. Shafteſbury ſeemed to be unanſwerable in his ar- 
guments for the bill, till the Earl of Halifax oppoſed him on the 
part of the Duke. The latter nobleman bore the whole weight of 
the argument. He anſwered Shafteſbury, Eſſex, and Sunderland. 
He ſpoke at- leaſt ſixteen times *, for having prepared himſelf for 
the occaſion, the court-party left the whole debate to his abilities. 


Oct. 30. Nov. 1. Nov. 2. r James II. 1680, * Ibid. 
When 
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When the houſe Livided, the bill was rejected by a great majority. 


have voted againſt the excluſion, Halifax, to convince the world that 
his conduct proceeded from no partiality for the Duke, moved, 

the next day, for a bill to baniſh him for ever from the King's 
preſence. Shafteſbury and his party turned the motion into ridi- 
cule; the friends of the Duke were ſilent, and the affair was dropt. 

Shafteſbury, in the courſe of the debate, obſerved, that ſince they 
were determined not to exclude the Duke, he ſaw no means of 


ſafety for the nation, but by the King's divorcing the Queen, and 


Fourteen biſhops, of endes that were preſent, were obſerved to 
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marrying a Proteſtant wife. The Earls of Saliſbury and Effex, 


together with the Lord Howard of Eſcric, feconded this motion. 
Halifax and others oppoſed it ; and the whole fell, without effe&, 
to the ground. The Duke of Monmouth excuſed his voting for 
the excluſion by his concern for the King's hfe, which, he af- 
firmed, the Duke of York deſigned to take away. n was 
ſevere upon this imprudent ſpeech *. | 


THE bill propoſed by Halifax, though it preſerved the ſucceſ- 
ſion, annihilated the power of the crown. The Duke of York 
was to have been baniſhed, during the King's life, five hundred 
males from England. He was to forfeit his revenue, if he came 

nearer; and his life, 1f he returned to any part of his Majeſty's 
dominions.., In this clauſe, the independence of Scotland, which 
kingdom had certainly a right, if ſhe choſe, to entertain the heir 
of her crown, was either neglected or forgotten, through the vi- 


Halifax's ex- 
pedient. 


vacity of Halifax. Whoever ſhould receive the Duke, either in Eng- 


land or Ireland, was to be declared guilty of treaſon, even after his 
acceſſion to the nominal poſſeſſion of the throne. The whole go- 


vernment was to have been veſted in a council of forty : one mem 


bers. All foreign treaties and negociations were to be concluded 
or tranſacted by commiſſioners choſen out of their own number 
by the council. Ireland was to be governed by the ſame council. 


t James II. 1580, 
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of the com- 
mons. 


They perſe- 
cute the Ab- 
horrers, 


at pleaſure from their employments. This part of their Power 
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They were to fill up vacancies in offices, and to remove perſons 


was ſubjected to the control and diſallowance of. parliament, 
which , when ſitting, was to exerciſe all the authority veſted in 
the council, during the interval of ſeſſions. It is difficult to ſay 
why Shafteſbury rejected an expedient which ſeemed to anſwer 
all his own views. Sidney, and other men of republican prin- 


ciples, ' juſtly termed the propoſed bill © a gentle way of dropping 


the government into a commonwealth *. 4s 


Tux rejecting the bill of excluſion threw the commons into the 
utmoſt fury. An addreſs was inſtantly voted to remove for ever 
the Earl of Halifax from the King's preſence and councils *, 
This meaſure was deemed imprudent in the houſe, and unconſti- 
tutional in itſelf. It was animadverting upon the freedom of 
debate, without which public aſſemblies meet in vain. They 
ſeemed themſelves to be ſenſible of their error, though their paſ- 
ſions overcame, in this inſtance, their reaſon. The cauſe which 
they aſſigned for their addreſs was Halifax's adviſing the late. 
frequent prorogations of parliament. Though no friend of the 
Duke, he had certainly taken an active part againſt the bill, be- 
fore it was ſent up to the lords. He procured, a meſſage to the 
commons, to deſtroy a report propagated by the popular party, 
that the King had conſented to the bill. To this circumſtance 
the favourers of the excluſion were no ſtrangers. Beſides, Hali- 
fax had always affected to adopt their principles ; and they per- 
ſecuted him with virulence, as a betrayer of his political friends, 
Charles, in anſwer to their addreſs, acquainted the houſe, that 
he found not ſufficient ground to induce him to remove Halifax 
either from his councils or preſence; but he promiſed to protect 
none of his ſervants in the commiſſion of any real crime“. 


a THoUGH the houſe of commons had ſufficient rea to be 


alarmed at the proſpe& of a Popiſn ſucceſſor in the throne, they 
» James II, 1680, Nov. 17. Nov. 26. 
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iſm. Tbeir animadverſions. upon the Abhorrers was, in fact, a n A 


Licach upon that privilege which they meant to ſecure, by aſſert- 
ing the tight of petitioning in the ſabject. If ſome men were 
intitled to complain of grievances, others had an equal claim to 
the privilege of approving of the meaſures of the crown... But 
reaſon had long ſince yielded to paſſion. Parties were inflamed 
againſt one another to a degree that precluded forgiveneſs. . Be- 
ſides, the moſt active among the Abhorrers were as unprincipled 
as the worſt of the country party. Jefferys, the recorder of 
London, began even then to diſplay thoſe vehement qualities 
which rendered him afterwards odious. The houſe voted, that 
by traducing and obſtructing petitioning, he betrayed the rights 
of the ſubje&t*; and they addreſſed the King to remove him from 
the office of chief juſtice of Cheſter, which he then enjoyed. 


THEY turned their attention from the Abhorrers to the courts 
of juſtice. Scroggs, chief juſtice of the King's Bench, had, in 
an irregular manner, diſmiſſed the grand jury, who had prepared 
a preſentment” againſt the Duke of York, as a Popiſh Tecuſant. 
As a preparatory ſtep to his impeachment, they voted, that the 
diſcharging of a grand jury before the end of the term was arbi- 
trary, illegal, and ſubverſive of public juſtice; a manifeſt viola- 
tion of the oath of a judge, and ruinous to the laws of the king- 
dom. They reſolved, that the court of King's Bench favoured 
Papiſts, and perſons popiſhly inclined ; and upon theſe grounds, 
they voted, without one diſſenting voice, that Scroggs ſhould be 
impeached ©. Their rigour deſcended from the court of King's 
Bench to that of the Common Pleas. Sir Francis North, who 
preſided on that bench with reputation, fell under the diſpleaſure 
of the popular party, for being concerned in framing the procla- 
mation againſt petitioning *. That paper, however, was ſo cau- 
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tiouſly worded, that ſufficient grounds were not found for profe. 
cuting the chief juſtice with effect. The commons proceeded in 
their perſecutions of all thoſe who were deemed the moſt intimate 
friends of the Duke of Vork. They impeached Seymour for a 
pretended miſapplication of a ſupply for the navy. They expel- 
led Sir Robert Peyton for correſponding with the Duke of York. 
Peyton ſuffered for his apoſtacy from the party, more than for 
the alleged crime. He had been a principal name at the Green- 


ribbon club; and, either through convition or from views of 
intereſt, had deſerted his old friends“. 


Tux violence of the commons was leaſt excuſable in their ve- 
hement proſecution of the Popiſh plot. After the paſſions of the 
people were cooled, their repreſentatives flew into a new flame, 
Their diſappointment with regard to the bill of excluſion carried 
their reſentment into acts of abſurdity, puerility, and injuſtice. 
On the tenth of November, they had reſolved to proceed againſt 
the lords in the Tower*, and to begin with the Viſcount Staf- 
ford ; but he was not brought to his trial. till the thirtieth of the 
ſame month. Their firſt deſign was to begin with the Lord 
Arundel of Wardour ; but the evidence againſt him was not ſuffi- 
ciently full. The age, the limited capacity, the natural timidity 
of Stafford rendered him an eaſy victim to a violent party, who 
were determined to be ſatisfied with nothing but blood. The Earl 
of Nottingham, as Lord High Steward, preſided at Stafford's 
trial. This nobleman, to abilities in his profeſſion, joined a cre- 
dulity, which proved fatal to the unfortunate criminal. His 
charge to the peers contained expreſſions of his thorough convic- 
tion of the reality of the Popiſh plot; a circumſtance which 
greatly ſtrengthened the teſtimony of very exceptionable wit- 
neſſes. 


* James II. 1680. > , Ralph. 5 Nov. 10. 
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Brok Stafford was brought to the bar, the biſhops waved 


the commons, conlifting of the moſt able members, were ap- 
pointed to manage the impeachment. Otes, Dugdale, and a new 
evidence, one Turberville, were the witneſſes. Otes ſwore that 
| he had ſeen ſeveral letters, ſigned Stafford, to the Jeſuits, ex- 
preſſing his aſſiduity and zeal in promoting the Popiſh plot. He 
gave in evidence, that, in his own preſence, his Lordſhip had 
received a commiſſion to be paymaſter-general of the Pope's army 
in England. He . affirmed, that Stafford was privy to a deſign 
on the King's life, and that he was the perſon who urged Grove 
to the commiſſion of the aſſaſſination. Turberville ſwore, that he 
had been, five years. before, engaged by his Lordſhip to commit 
the ſame-crime. Dugdale's evidence contained, that he had an 
expreſs offer from Stafford of five hundred pounds for diſpatching 
the King; and that, as a further inducement, he promiſed to 


him a free pardon for all his fins, and alſo to be ſainted for ſuch 
a meritorious deed *. 


THz improbability of the evidence, the profligate character of 
the witneſſes, the age, the former life, even the infirmities of the 
priſoner, might have acquitted him at any other period; but the 
paſſions of mankind were rouſed agaiaſt the unfortunate lord by 
the addreſs, abilities, and eloquence of Sir William Jones, Sir 
Francis Winington, and Serjeant Maynard, who managed the 
impeachment, in the name of the commons of England. The 
innocence of Stafford was ſupported by none of thoſe talents 
which were conſpicuous in his opponents. Though he ſtood on 
the beſt ground, he made but a feeble defence*. He, however, 
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He is tried, 


condemned, 


invalidated ſome particulars, and threw diſcredit on others. He- 


proved his being at Bath and its neighbourhood on the very day 
which Dugdale ſwore he employed in a great conſult of Papiſts in 
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Staffordſhire. He made it apparent, by good witneſſes, that ſo 
far from employing Turberville, he had never ſeen him; and he 
inſiſted upon the profligate manners and former perjuries of Otes, 
as ſufficient reaſon to deprive of all faith his preſent evidence, 
His efforts, however, were all in vain. The populace were out- 
rageous, his proſecutors violent, and his judges either prejudiced 
or timid. He was found guilty by a great majority; and, on 
the ſeventeenth of December, he received ſentence to be hanged 
and quartered, with the other circumſtances of ſeverity which 
accompany the puniſhment of treaſon. 


Tux peers interceded with the King to remit the more igno- 
minious part of the ſentence of Stafford ; and that circumſtance 
furniſhed a freſh opportunity of malice to his enemies. The popu- 
lar ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, preſented a petition to the com- 
mons, expreſſing a doubt whether the King was legally inveſted 
with power to alter the ſentence. This behaviour was as deſtitute 
of prudence as it was void of humanity. Should the power of the 
crown to change the manner of execution be diſputed, the King, 
in defence of his: prerogative, might be induced to fave the cri- 
minal's life. The leaders of the party in the houſe poſſeſſed more 
wiſdom. They procured a vote, in anſwer to the ſheriffs, that 
the commons were 'CONTENT “ that the late Viſcount Stafford 
ſhould be executed: by ſevering his head: from his body only.” 
Many efforts were in the mean. time made to induce the unfor- 
tunate priſoner to. confeſs the treaſon for which he was con- 
demned. Reports of his having actually confeſſed were propa- 
gated by the popular party. He was. brought before- the peers: 
He acknowledged that he had been concerned in ſome ſchemes 
for obtaining, in a legal way, a mitigation of the penal laws 
againſt Catholics; and that he knew of no other treaſon”. 


+ 56 againſt 31. = Publ, of the Times, 
To 
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To add to the misfortunes of Stafford, his neareſt relations 
were among his greateſt enemies. His kinſmen, the Earls of 
Carliſle and Suffolk, and the Lord Howard of Eſcric, had voted 
him guilty; and they uſed afterwards unjuſtifiable means to induce 
him to make diſcoveries. They aſked leave of the houſe of lords 
to viſit him in his prifon, under pretence of carrying the Biſhop 
of London and Dr. Burnet to converſe with him upon matters. 
concerning his ſoul. The lords would not permit them to ſee 
him, without a perſon appointed by the houſe to record whatever 
ſhould be ſaid. Their deſign was to procure ſome diſcoveries: 
againſt the Duke of York"; but the jealouſy of the lords, in or- 
dering them to be attended, diſappointed that project. Stafford's 
behaviour under condemnation, and at the place of execution, 
was decent and undiſturbed. His reiterated and earneſt aſſevera- 
tions of his innocence on the ſcaffold, changed in his favour the 
minds of the populace. His venerable years, his fortitude in the 
laſt extremity, his apparent ſincerity, touched all with pity, and 
melted many into tears. A ſilent aſſent to his proteſtations wag, 
obſerved over the vaſt multitude of ſpectators; whilſt ſome ex- 
preſſed with faultering voices, their firm belief of all that he ſaid. 
The executioner himſelf ſeemed to ſhare in the ſympathy of the 
people. He twice ſuſpended the blow, after raiſing the fatal ax; 
and, when, at a third effort, he ſevered the head from the body; 
an univerſal groan was heard on all ſides *. 


THOUGH the condemnation of Stafford gratified the prejudices: 
of the commons, it diminiſhed' not their violence. In their eager- 
neſs for the bill of excluſion, no common victim was ſufficient to 
appeaſe their fury for being diſappointed in their views. In 
conſidering of ways and means to ſecure the kingdom againſt 
Popery and arbitrary power, they formed a bill for diſarming the 
Papiſts, and removing them twenty miles from London . To 
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0 1 P. call their attention to his wants, the King put them again in 
—— mind of his alliance with Spain and Holland, and the neceſſity of 
Rem placing him in a condition to ſerve his allies, by an immediate 
ſupply. Inſtead of conſidering his ſpeech, they brought in, on 
the ſame day, a bill for an aſſociation to prevent the Duke of 
York, or any Papiſt, from ſucceeding to the crown“. Having 
adjourned but four days for the Chriſtmas holidays, they met 
again on the thirtieth of December. They began their delibera- 
tions with an extraordinary inſtance of ſelf-denial. They re- 
ſolved, that no member ſhould accept any office or place of profit 
from the crown, without the expreſs leave of the houſe. To ſhut 
up every channel of influence, they prohibited all members, un- 
der the penalty of expulſion, to receive even the promiſe of any 
place of profit or truſt', Theſe reſolutions bore: certainly the 
appearance of patriotiſm ; but they were ſcarce neceſſary, in the 

preſent poverty of the crown. 


2 2 DURING theſe tranſactions in parliament, the leaders of the 
London, popular party endeavoured to get the total poſſeſſion of the city of 
London. The lord-mayor, his wife, the two ſheriffs, and the 
ſword-bearer, had each a right, once a-year, to recommend one 
freeman of London, This privilege they generally ſold *, But 
the ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, reſolved to convert it to the ſer- 
vice of their party. Bethel propoſed the Duke of Buckingham, 
The court of aldermen, though at firſt they inconſiderately ap- 
proved of this noble freeman, refuſed afterwards to make a prece- 
dent, which might throw the real citizens entirely out of the 
magiſtracy of London. Had Bethel's recommendation ſucceeded, 
Corniſh was to have propoſed the Earl of Shafteſbury. They 
were both to have been choſen common-council-men, on St. Tho- 
mas's day. Next year they were to ſerve as ſheriffs, become al- 
dermen when vacancies ſhould happen, and ſo riſe to the office of 
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mayor. Though the populace of London were clamorous and 
factious, Charles preſerved in his intereft the majority of the al- 
dermen 3 and the merchants favoured the Duke of York, on ac- 
count of his indefatigable attention to their commerce. 


Ox the fourth of January, the King ſent to the commons, by 
Sir William Temple, a meſſage calculated to footh their vehe- 


mence, and, if poſſible, to gain their favour. He expreſſed his. 


forrow that their minds were ſo much fixed on the bill of exclu- 
fion, as to deem all other remedies for ſuppreſſing Popery inef- 


fectual. He told them, however, that he himſelf was confirmed 
in his opinion againſt the bill, as it had been rejected by the houſe” 
of lords. He therefore recommended to them the conſideration: 


of other means for the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion; and 


he promiſed his concurrence, whenever ſuch means ſhould be 
preſented to him in a parliamentary way. He begged that, in. 
the mean time, they would conſider the preſent tate of Europe, 
and enable him to preſerve: Tangier, and ſecure his alliances. 


abroad and the peace of the nation at home. This ſoothing 
meſſage had not the leaſt effect on the commons. They voted, 


that there was no ſafety for religion, and none for the King's 
life, but by the excluſion of the Duke of York; and that to rely 
on any other remedies or means, without a bill to that effect, 


was not only inſufficient in itſelf, but dangerous to the Kingdom. 


THrs determined reſolution was followed by ſeveral votes of 


the ſame peremptory and alarming kind. They reſolved, that 


till a bill to exclude the Duke of York ſhould paſs, the commons 
could grant no ſupply to his Majeſty, without danger to his per- 


lon, peril to religion, and a breach of their own faith to their 
conſtituents. They voted, that all perſons who adviſed the King 


in his meſſage to the houſe were promoters of Popery, and ene- 
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dreſs for the removal of the Lord Hyde, the Marquis of Worceſter, 
the Earls of Halifax and Feverſham from the King's preſence and 
councils. They reſolved, that whoever ſhould thereafter advance 
any money on the cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth- money; or whoever 
ſhould accept or buy any tally of anticipation. upon any part. of 
the King's revenue, ſhould: be adjudged to hinder the fitting of 
parliament, and become reſponſible for his conduct at their bar. 
Intelligence of theſe violent reſolutions being brought to the Kang, 
he determined to prorogue the pariament *. 


WHEN the houſe met on Monday, the tenth of January; they 
were informed of the King's deſign. They reſolved, that who- 
ever adviſed his Majeſty to prorogue his parliament, for any other 
purpoſe than to paſs the bill of excluſion, was a betrayer of the 
King, an enemy to the proteſtant religion, and to the kingdom 
of England, a promoter of the French intereſt, and a penſioner 
of France. They voted, that the city of London was burnt in 
the year 1066 by the papiſts. They reſolved, that it was the 
opinion of the houſe, that the Duke of Monmouth was removed 
from all his places by the influence of the Duke of York; and 
they ordered an addreſs to reſtore him to all his offices. They at 
the ſame time voted, that the proſecution of proteſtant diſſenters 
upon the penal laws was a grievance to the ſubject, a weakening 
of the proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement to popery, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the kingdom. When the houſe was pro- 
ceeding to other votes of the ſame kind, the uſher of the black 
rod arrived ; and the parliament was prorogued to the thirtieth of 
January“. 
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Ta fury of the commons, it muſt be confeſſed, was in ſome 
reſpects unjuſtifiable. But they voted ſeveral reſolutions, and paſſed 
a few laws extremely favourable to public freedom. Their ſelf- 
denying vote, though perhaps impracticable, was highly ſuitable 
to the independence of parliament. The bill for rendering the 
judges independent, tended to keep pure the current of public 
juſtice, The act for repealing the ſtatute of the thirty-fifth of 
Elizabeth, for giving eaſe to proteſtant diſſenters, bore the appear- 
ance of a liberality in matters of religion that ſeldom diſtinguiſhes 
popular aſſemblies. But this bill owed its exiſtence more to the 
averſion of the popular party to the papiſts, than their lenity to 
proteſtant non-conformiſts. Shafteſbury freely owned, in the 
houſe of lords, that he wiſhed all diſſenters who ſhould ſubſcribe 
the teſt, might be exempted from taking the oath of allegiance. 
A great debate aroſe on the ſubject, and all the biſhops oppoled the 
bill. It was carried in a committee of the whole houſe, that the 
oath of allegiance ſhould remain on the fanatics as well as on the 
Roman catholics. The oppoſition, after this amendment, became 
indifferent about the bill. The King, however, thought it too 
favourable to ſectaries. Though he had endeavoured, by his pre- 
rogative, to grant to them an irregular indulgence, ſome years 
before, he was unwilling to ſecure them by an act of the legiſ- 
lature, The violence with which the preſbyterians joined the 
principles of the excluſioniſts, had given him much offence. Be- 
ſides, the eſtabliſhed church had exhibited, in ſome late inſtances, 
proofs of attachment which deſerved to be cheriſhed. He reſolved 
to defeat the act. But the means which he uſed were neither 
ſpirited nor prudent; for he ordered the clerk of the crown to 
withdraw the bill, hoping to avoid, by that ſubterfuge, the odium 
of refuſing his aſſent. | 


Tae Prince of Orange, apprized of the loſs of the bill of ex- 
cluſion in the houſe of lords, reſolved to make his laſt effort to 
Vol. I. 1 ruin 
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CHAP. ruin the Duke of Vork. The penſionary Fagel, bis ready. fer- 
ant in all his ſchemes, propoſed, to. the States to requeſt the King 
1 England not to prorogue his parliament. This overture Wag 
however rejected, becauſe the deputies of Friezeland, and, Gro: 
ninghen refuſed their conſent, Fagel, however, perſuaded the 
States to ſignify, by way of memorial, to Sidney, the Engliſh. 
reſident, that as they intereſted themſelves greatly in the welfare 
of his Britannic Majeſty, they begged. him to conſider, without 
pretending to offer their advice, whether the continuation of his 
parliament might not tend to his own happineſs and the intereſt 
of his allies. The States agreed: but the penſtonary went beyond 
his commiſſion, He framed the memorial which was ſent to 
England, and made a great noiſe in that kingdom. Sidney tranſ- 
mitted it to Sunderland : and that lord diſperſed copies before he 
performed the duty of his office, by delivering it to the King“ 
Ten copies were at the ſame time fent to different members of the 
houſe of commons. Charles, however, was not to be ſwayed 
from his purpoſe. He complained to the States of their inter- 
ference with matters beyond their ſphere; and when they que- 
ſtioned Fagel, he diſavowed in the moſt ſolemn manner the me- 

morial which he himſelf had written“. 


\ 


Diſſolution THe King, perceiving that nothing favourable could be ex- 
473 pected from the houſe of commons, diſſolved the parliament on 


the eighteenth of January *. Though he knew that the electing 
boroughs had been ſecured by the country party, he hoped to 
terrify his enemies into more compliance, by ſhewing his deter- 
mination to oppoſe their views. The violence of the lower houſe 
had increaſed the number of his friends among the people. Men 
began to conſider their reſolutions as the prelude of actual hoſti- 


lities againſt the crown. Many dreaded the immediate renewal of 


* D'Avaux, 1680. 2 Ibid, d Tbid, © Journals of the lords, 


* 


HA RLES H. 


the miſeties of tlie late civil war. The King himſelf ſeemed not 
to be entirely free from apprehenſions of the ſame kind. He 
ordered the new parliament to aſſemble at Oxford, on the twenty- 
firſt of March. He choſe this place of meeting, to deprive the 
oppoſing party of che force and influence which they might other- 
wiſe derive from the neighbourhood of the great and factious city 
of London. The party themſelves were ſenſible of the juſtice of 
the King's fears. Sixteen peers preſented a petition © againſt the 
ſitting of the parliament at Oxford, They conſiſted of the moſt 
violent excluſioniſts; and the King was confirmed in his reſolu- 
tion by the reaſons which they advanced to alter his deſign. 

AN inſtance of firmneſs in the meaſures of Charles, raiſed the 
ſpirits of his friends and depreſſed his enemies. When he declared 
in council, that he was reſolved to meet the new parliament at 
Oxford, the Earl of Saliſbury ſpoke firſt. He faid, that he was 
ſorry to hear of ſuch a reſolution ; but that ſince his Majeſty had 
forbidden the lords to give any advice, he thought himſelf unfit 
to ſerve at that board. He therefore requeſted the King to diſ- 
penſe with his attendance.” Charles, with a ſmile of ſcorn, re- 
plied, © With all my heart, my Lord, I am ready to grant fo 
reaſonable a requeſt.” Eſſex, Fauconberg, and Sir Robert Carr, 
ſpoke vehemently againſt the diſſolution. Eſſex called it a def- 
perate and pernicious council, fatal in its conſequences to the 
people, and dangerous to monarchy, The Earl of Angleſea 
{poke alſo againſt the diſſolution; but, according to his uſual cuſ- 
tom *, he ended without giving an opinion. The reſt were ſilent. 
The reſult was, that Eſſex, Sunderland, and Sir William Temple 
were commanded, on the twenty-fourth of January, to appear 
no more at the board. The Earl of Conway, for whom Seymour 
promiſed to anſwer, ſucceeded Sunderland as ſecretary of ſtate. 


* Kennet, vol. iti, James II. e James II. 1681, 
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The Earls of Cheſterfield, Aileſbury, and Oxford, all 'adherents 
of the Duke of Vork, were ſworn into the vacancies at the couneil- 
board.. The Prince of Orange was highly chagrined at the 
diſſolution of parliament. He was much diſconcerted by the re- 


moval of Sunderland, who had betrayed to him all the ſecrets-of 
the cabinet *, He however perſiſted in his project, and ſtill be- 


lieved that the King would be forced to abandon wo en of 


York *. | „ 33-1 ine 
THE elections, as might have been foreſeen, went every where 
in favour of the popular party. One hundred new members were 
choſen ', all more hoſtile, if poſſible, to the court than their pre- 
deceſſors. In the laſt parliament, after the bill of excluſion had 
paſſed the commons, little oppoſition was made to the moſt extra. 
vagant propoſitions of the country party, Charles exerted all his 
influence in the houſe of lords. Beſides, he ſtood in reſerve, 
with his own power of putting an end to their violence by a diſ- 
ſolution. He ſcarce could expect any thing from the new parlia- 


ment but the opportunity which the place of their ſitting offered 


for diſmiſſing them for ever with ſafety. Theſe were his views 
in aſſembling them at Oxford. But the excluſioniſts hoped at 
laſt, from his neceſſities and love of eaſe, that he would yield to 
their vehemence. They filled therefore the whole kingdom with * 
tumult and noiſe. They confirmed their friends with a certainty 
of victory. They intimidated their enemies, by appealing to the 
known unſteadineſs of the King. 


610415 

WHEN the Duke of York heard, in Scotland, of the diſſolu- 
tion, he diſpatched Churchill to the King with propoſals, . He 
earneſtly entreated him not to permit the new parliament to {it 
till the popular heats ſhould abate. - He preſſed him not to engage 


f James II, 1681, 5 D*Avaux, 1681. d Ibid, i James II. 1681. 
FOOTY in 
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in any alliance with Spain and Holland, as the commons would 
forſake him in his diftreſt, in eaſe of a war. He adviſed" him by 
no means to break with France, the only country that could enable 
him to ſubſiſt. He told him, that France dreaded a common- 


wealth in England; that Spain and Holland deſired ſuch a change 


in her government. He inſinuated that the Prince of Orange, 
gained by the popular party, complained of the prorogation, and 
much more of the diſſolution of parliament; and he aſſured him, 
from the beſt authority, that the Prince was zealous for the bill 
of excluſion. Charles agreed to a treaty with France; but he left 
it entirely to the management of the Duke of Vork. He ordered 
his brother to conſent to no article that might preelude him from 
calling a parliament, or that ſeemed to leave Holland or Flanders 


open to a French invaſion. He inſtructed him to preſs that the 


firſt payment of the ſubſidy might be more conſiderable than the 
ſucceeding and the laſt, He thought it improper to make any 
motion in perſon in the treaty; for fear of diſappointing his views 
by an appearance of eagerneſs. But the French were ſlow in the 
negociation ; and the King reſolved to meet the new parliament 
on the appointed day *. 


WurLx Charles formed ſome hopes of his being relieved from 
his diſtreſs by France, ſhe was framing ſchemes for rendering'him 
ſtill more uneaſy at home. The more profligate part of the oppo- 


ſition in parliament were in her pay; and her ambaſſador at Lon- 


don employed her money in procuring malicious libels, to alienate 
the affections of his people from the King. The French ambaſſa- 
dor received, for this purpoſe, into his ſervice one Fitz-Harris, an 
Iriſhman and a Roman catholic“. This man, being the ſon of Sir 
Edward Fitz-Harris, a conſpicuous royaliſt, had found means, ſome 
tne before, to be admitted to the King, who gave him two hundred 


* James II. 1681, 1 Ibid, = Ibid, 
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CH AP. and fifty pounds to extricate him from his neceſſities. This be- 


ing only a temporary relief, he hearkened with eagerneſs to the 


1681. 


libel, 


propoſals. of the ambaſſador of France. Being himſelf unable to 

write for the public, he applied to one Everard, a Scotſman, who 
bad been an informer, and a partizan to the popular party, to frame 
the libel. Everard, afraid of a deſign to trepan himſelf, placed ſe- 
cretly as witneſſes, Sir William Waller, a noted juſtice of the peace, 
and two other perſons, behind the hangings, to hear what paſſed 
between him and Fitz-Harris. The latter was apprehended and 
committed to priſon; and the libel, partly written by himſelf 
and partly by Everard, was found in his pocket, 'and was ſecured 
as a proof to convict him before a court of law. It conſiſted of 
ſevere reflections on the Popery and arbitrary principles of Charles 
and his family; and concluded with a formal advice to the people 


to depoſe the King, and to provide for themſelves". 


FiTz-HARR1S, in the poſſeſſion of the officers of juſtice, ſaw 
no ſafety but in throwing himſelf in the arms of the popular party. 
He ſent for Corniſh, one of the ſheriffs, and informed him, that 
he was employed by the court to write the libel, to render odious 
the excluſioniſts. The intention, he told him, was to ſend copies 
of the paper to the leaders of the oppoſition, and then to arreſt 
them, as conſpiring againſt the King. To enſure the favour of 
the public, he alſo became a diſcoverer of the great Popiſh plot. 
Corniſh having informed Charles of this circumſtance, the two 
ſecretaries were ſent to examine Fitz-Harris. He ſaid, that Mon- 
tecuculi, who had been envoy in England from the court of Mo- 
dena, had offered him ten thouſand pounds for murdering the 
King. He refuſed he ſaid the offer; but he told him, that the King's 
death might be procured by poiſon, at the Dutcheſs of Mazarine's 
houſe. He accuſed the Duke of York of being privy to the whole 
deſign. He affirmed, that an army from France and Flanders 


" Publications of the times, 


Was 


was to ſupport that prinee; and that many parliament-men, who 
bad diſtinguiſhed themfelyes for the bill of excluſion; were to be 
bailed; to dxath, to make a kind of oit?, to anoint him and the 
ſucceeding, Kings of England at their coronation. The King faw 
the deſign of this incoherent nonſenſe ; and, being apprehenſive 
that parliament would apply for a pardon for Fitz-Harris, he iſ- 
ſued a ſpecial commiſſion, of oyer and terminer for his trial; but 
the parliament met before it was carried into. execution. 


INCREDIBLE, however, as the tale of Fitz-Harris appeared, 
it intimidated thoſe who wiſhed to favour the Duke of York. 
That Prince, upon the oath of the noted Otes, who ſwore, that 
he had ſeen him receiving the ſacrament according to the rites of 
the Romiſh church, was preſented for recuſancy at the Old Bailey. 
An informality in the mode of proceeding furniſhed the Duke 
with a pretence to appear after proclamation ; but that was neither 
ſafe nor practicable. The affair was therefore removed by a writ 
of certiorari into the court of King's-Bench. This being after- 

wards thought inſufficient, the Duke ſolicited for a nol: proſequi; 
which, upon the diſcovery made by Fitz-Harris, was refuſed. 
That miſguided Prince faw now the diſmal effects of his own 
folly and obſtinacy growing every. day. The popular party no 
longer talked of the bill of excluſion as ſufficient. They reſolved 
at their meetings, that, to render it effectual, it muſt be attended 
with an act of aſſociation. Nothing could, however, overcome 
his bigotry, Charles, who had ſo often conjured him to conform 
to the eſtabliſhed church, renewed applications of the ſame kind 
in vain, He was neither to be won by entreaty, nor terrified by 
danger, 


CHARLEs made no ſecret of his own fixed reſolution; to yield 
in nothing to the country party. He publickly told the ambaſ- 
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ſadors of Spain and Holland, thit it was s in conſequen uence ' of | 1% 
promiſe to them that he permitted his parliament to meet at all*, 
He declared at the ſame time, that he was determined to diffolve 
amd not to prorogue them, ſhould they reſume their former violent 
meaſures. He accordingly began deliberately to prepare for extre- 

mities. The greateſt part of the Earl of Oxford's regiment were 
quartered on the road, to ſecure his return. Another body of his 
guards were ordered to patrole along the way. The oppoſition of 
his family rendered colonel Ruſſel ſuſpected. His regiment was 
offered to the Earl of Thanet. The Duke of Vork recommended 
the Earl of Mulgrave to the ſame command. The firſt declined to 
pay for his commiſſion to Ruſſel. The King himſelf refuſed the 
latter, from a prepoſſeſſion againſt his manner. The Earl of Craven, 
though then ſuperannuated, was left in the chief command! 
Having made theſe arrangements, Charles left Windſor on the 
fourteenth of March. He was received on the confines of the 
county by the high ſheriff; and at Wheatley by Lord Norris, the 
lord-lieutenant, and conducted with great pomp to Oxford. The 
univerſity expreſſed their loyalty in addreſſes and feſtivity ; and 
the King was ſo well pleaſed with his reception, that he ordered 
the particulars to be publiſhed, as an example of fidelity to the 
reſt of the kingdom. The popular party came with equal pomp, 
and ſcarce with leſs hoſtile preparations, to Oxford. Numerous 


bands of retainers in arms attended their leaders to parliament. 


Great multitudes, in particular, followed the four members for 
the city of London. The conteſt, however, would have been 
unequal, had things come to extremities. When a military force 
is once eſtabliſhed in a country, the liberty of the people depends 
either on the humanity or happy timidity of the Prince. 


Ox Monday, the twenty-firſt of March, the parliament was 
opened at Oxford with a ſpeech from the throne. Charles, hav- 


? James II. q Ibid, _ 7 Kennet, et AuRt, citat, 


ing 


CHARLES II. 


ing determined to act with firmneſs, expreſſed himſelf in an au- 
thoritative tone. The unwarrantable proceedings of the laſt houſe 
of commons, he told them, were the cauſe of the late diſſolution. 


He aſſured them, that as he ſhould uſe no arbitrary government 


himſelf, he was reſolved not to ſuffer tyranny in others. He 
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complained, that the former parliament had rejected his offer of 


limitation, refuſed to ſupport his alliances, and to preſerve Tan- 
gier. He informed them, that it was his intereſt, as well as his 
inclination, to preſerve the liberty of the ſubject; as the crown is 
in peril, when public freedom is threatened with danger. He 
argued his love of parliaments, by his meeting one ſo ſoon, after 
the former had diſtreſſed him with its heats. He expreſſed his 
hopes, that the bad ſucceſs of the late violent proceedings might 
diſpoſe them to a better temper. He declared his fixed reſolution 
to adhere to the rights of ſucceſſion. He deſired them to remem- 
ber, that without the ſafety and dignity of monarchy, neither 
religion nor property can be preſerved. He recommended union 
at home, as the only means to recover the importance of the na- 
tion abroad; and he concluded with adviſing them to adapt the 
rules and meaſures of their votes to the eſtabliſhed laws of the 
land, which neither ought nor can be changed, except by an act 


paſſed by the three eſtates of parliament *, 


THE commons, returning to their houſe, choſe for their ſpeaker 
Williams, who had ſerved in the ſame capacity in the preceding 
parliament*. On the twenty-fourth of March, they reſolved to con- 
ſider of means for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion and the 
King's perſon . Though the laſt parliament ſeemed to have forgot 
the Earl of Danby, the preſent houſe of commons reſumed the pro- 
fecution againſt him with ardour. They ſent a meſſage to the lords, 
to appoint a day to give judgment againſt Danby *. But the caſe 
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recorded in their votes. Though mcredible in many particulars⸗ 
it ſeemed to be artfully connecteil with the tranſactions of the times. 
Some. ſurmiſes were certainly juſt; and, upon the whole, Fitz. 
Harris appeared to have heard, as a matter of converſation among 
the enthuſiaſtic prieſts, ſome circumſtances which he related. The 
commons knew, that the crown was bent upon the conviction of 


the criminal. To ſave him from the animadverſions of the courts 


of common law, they voted his impeachment; and to add in- 


dignity to their violence, they ordered Secretary Jenkins to carry 
the impeachment to the lords“. 


Tk houſe of lords, where the King poſſeſſed a great majo- 
rity, refuſed to proceed on the impeachment of Fitz-Harris ; having 
produced a precedent from the reign of Edward III. to ſupport the 
juſtice of their conduct. But this precedent was neither applicable 
nor ſuitable to the common-ſenſe of mankind. Their refuſal of 

an impeachment from the commons could be only juftified by the 
violence of its intention. The lower-houſe immediately _ voted, 
that the conduct of the lords was a denial of public juſtice, a vio- 
lation of the conſtitution of parliaments, an obſtruction to the diſ- 


covery of the Popiſh plot, and of great danger to his Majeſty's 
per ſon and the Proteſtant religion. They reſolved, that for any 
other inferior court to proceed againſt Fitz-Harris, or any other per- 


ſon lying under an impeachment of the commons of England, is 
a high breach of the privilege of parliament. In the fury Which 
aroſe concerning Fitz-Harris, they proceeded to other buſinels, 
They reſolved to bring in a bill to baniſh all the Papiſts af Eng- 
land, that poſſeſſed one hundred pounds a-year, from his Ma- 
jeſty's dominions, by their name. They revived the bill of ex- 
cluſion, and ordered it to be read for the firſt time the next day + 
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Beronx the meeting of parliament; the Earl of Halifax, and 
ſore others of the principal ſervants of the crown; amuſed the King 
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with an expedient to prevent the bill of exeluſion- They offered a, cepedien 
to propoſe to the commons to make the Prince and Princeſs of ted. 


Orange protectors, during the life of the Duke of Vork. The viva- 
city of Halifax fixed on the word protectors, inſtead of regents, to 


amuſe the republican party. Charles was willing to agree to any 


meaſure that might gain the commons, without breaking the line 
of ſucceſſion. He was offended at the abſurd bigotry of his 
brother; and he wiſhed to puniſh him, in any way conſiſtent 
with the right of his family to the crown. But when the expe- 
dient was propoſed, it was rejected with diſdain. The commons 


were ſenſible that no regent could poſſeſs equal influence with a 


nominal King. To baniſh a monarch, whoſe title was reco- 
gnized, was deemed at once abſurd and impracticable. They 
brought in therefore a bill for a total excluſion; and they in- 
tended to follow it with an act of aſſociation, to render it ef- 
fectual *. 


CHARLES, having foreſeen the violence of the commons, had 
taken his reſolution to diſſolve the parliament. He perceived that 
a great part of the nation ſeemed already to think that they had 
driven things too far. He was reſolved to prevent, at all events, 
a breach upon the ſucceſſion ; and he ſaw that he was to be ſup- 
ported, ſhould his conduct aſſume the appearance of ſpirit. The 
bill of excluſion was introduced on Saturday the twenty-ſixth of 
March. When the two houſes were met, on Monday the twenty- 
eighth, the King put on his robes privately, and was conveyed in 
a ſedan-chair to the houſe of lords. He drew the curtains as he 
went, to conceal the crown, which he carried on his knee. The 
lords ſuſpe&ed nothing, as he was wont to come daily to hear their 
debates. When he arrived, he ſuddenly mounted the throne ; 
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and placing the crown on his hand; ordered the uſher of the blaek- 


rod to ſummon the commons. Silence and aſtoniſhment pre- 
vailed around. His very ſervants ſeemed ſurpriſed at a conduct 


' which they might have foreſeen, The commons, in the mean 


time; arrived. The King told them, „that divifions; which be- 
gan ſo ill, could not end in good.“ He then commanded the 
chancellor to declare the parliament diſſolved *, 


A cLap of thunder burſting ſuddenly upon them could not 
more aſtoniſh the popular party, than this abrupt diſſolution of 
parliament, Prepared for no other mode of reſiſtance, they gave 
at once all their hopes to the wind. They found that they had 
built too much on the eaſineſs of Charles; and that they had 
miſtaken his forbearing policy for timidity, The fabric of oppo- 
fition, which they had been rearing for ſeveral years, melted at 
once into air. A melancholy ſtlence followed their vehement 
eloquence ; and all their ſpirit took its flight with. their good for- 
tune. Fears for themſelves ſucceeded to their violence againſt the 
crown. They had loſt the. field to a prince whom they, with 
every art, had offended and diſtreſſed; and they dreaded that he 
would uſe his victory with rigour; and they were not deceived. 
They haſtened each to his own home, as if terrified at the place 
where they had loſt their political conſequence. All the roads 
were in an inſtant covered with carriages and horſes. The King 
himſelf, as if afraid of ſome attempt of their deſpair, haſtened in 
his coach to Windſor, attended by his guards, and the next day 
he came to Whitehall. | 
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City of London ſubmits, Corporations reſign 
their charters. Riſe and progreſs of a conſpiracy. 
houſe plot. Conſpirators ſciæed.— Trial, condemnation, death, 
and character of Ruſſel. Death of Eſſex. Marriage of the 
Lady Anne.——Oxford declaration. Trial, execution, and 
character of Sidney. Monmouth*s confeſſion and diſgrace.- 
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Rye- 


Conduct and mtrigues of the Prince of Orange. — Hampden: 
fined. Proſecutions. and executions, Duke of. York lord 
admiral, Affairs of Scotland. Of Ireland. State. of 


foreign affairs. Domeſtic affairs. — Death of. the King. 
Hi behaviour in his laſt. moments. — Reflect ions on- his 
private life and character. 


HOUGH. the conduct of Charles: might be reprehenſible, © u 4 p. 3 
and the religion of his brother dangerous, they ſcarce fur- *. 
niſh an excuſe for the violence of parliament. The commons, 44 


led aſtray by their. zeal, exerciſed. a deſpotiſm as. capricious and RefleQions- 
f . ille egal. on the. 
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illegal as that which they affected to apprehend from the crown! 
Their arbitrary reſolutions often interrupted the courſe of juſtice, 
encroached wantonly on perſonal freedom, and ſuſpended in ſome 
caſes the laws. Their claims of privilege were ſtretched to the 
utmoſt extent of their views and paſſions. © To their moſt falutary 
reſolves they annexed a petulance that ſeemed more calculated to 
diſtreſs the ſovereign, than to relieve the nation. In calling the 
clamours of the populace to aid their deliberations, they terrified 
the ſober part of mankind into a «diſlike of their conduct. In 
their contempt of all expedients, they loft the character of mode- 


ration; and, by driving the Prince to extremities, they awakened 


the pity of his ſubjects, and united the majority of them in his 
cauſe. Their inſiſting upon the excluſion of the Duke of York, 
though perhaps in itſelf no very improper meaſure, loſt all pre- 
tence to prudence, when they knew that the King was reſolved 


to prevent it, by means which would in a moment annihilate their 


THz conſequences of their conduct proved almoſt fatal to the 
freedom which they affected to defend. The King baving ob- 
tained a victory, with the approbation of his people, uſed it with 
an addreſs which removed all checks from his power. The church, 
thrown into his ſcale by the attachment of the commons to ſec- 
taries, ſecured his influence with the nation, The laws, explained 
by time-ſerving judges, became an inſtrument of oppreſſion, more 
than the means of juſtice. The opinions of mankind ſeemed to 
alter with their condition. The jealouſies of the crown ceaſed 
when the King acquired the power of doing harm ; and men 
ſeemed anxious to exchange the trouble of being free, for the 
tranquillity of deſpotiſm, But the fatal diſcredit into which par- 
liament had fallen ſprung from the violence of leaders, who had 
other views than the public good. Many had been gained by 


France, for the ſole purpoſe of feeding the flame of diſſenſion in 


1 a king- 


CHARLES BO OTCLEH 


A ITY whoſe force was the chief ohſtaele ta her gyn views. 
Others wiſhed to gratify their ambition in the midſt of anarchy 
and confuſion. Some hoped to raiſe an ideal fabric of a republic 


on the ruins-of monarchy, without conſidering} the unfitneſs of the 
materials of which it was to have been framed. The beſt mean- 
ing, who unfortunately are too often the moſt weak, were rouſed 
into enthuſiaſm by the profeſſions of deſigning men. The madneſs 


frequently incident to an aſſembled multitude infected the com- 
mons in general; and hurried the members, in a collective body, 
into acts which, ſingly, they might wiſh to avoid. 


35 
CHAP, 
1687. * 


Tux King had bag perceived, that the obſtinacy of the com- The King: 


mons was too deeply rooted to be removed. He ſaw that delay 
would render them leſs excuſable, without diminiſhing their ex- 


iſſues 


travagance. His laſt parliament he aſſembled for the purpoſe of 


diſſolving them with an appearance of ſpirit. He ſcarce had made 
a ſecret of his intention, notwithſtanding the ſurpriſe with which 
the diſſolution was received. The limitations which he propoſed 
were intended only to convince the people of the unreaſonableneſs 
of their repreſentatives. He had engaged to the Prince of Orange 


not to circumſcribe the power of a crown which he was one day 


likely to wear*. Sincerity was none of the virtues of Charles; 


and art was even neceſſary, in his preſent condition. His conduct 


after the diſſolution was full of policy, and ſuited to the ſtate of 


the times. He prepared a declaration, as an appeal to the people 
from parliament. When the declaration was preſented to the coun- 


ci], the Archbiſhop of Canterbury propoſed that it ſhould be read 
in all the churches and chapels in England. A mode of publi- 
cation, which was likely to give it ſolemnity and weight, was 
willingly adopted. The elergy added arguments of their own to 
thoſe contained in the declaration. In their diſcourſes they pro- 
Pagated principles ſubverſive. of public freedom, and ſeemed to 
© Dalrymple's Append. * Contin. of Baker, Kennet, vol. iii. 
| connect. 
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connect the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed . wich an ne 
power in the crown. „ 3 
Tu E declarktion was well 1 and, though artful, ap- 
peared modeſt and juſt. The King repreſented the violence of 
the two laſt parliaments 1 in affairs which regarded the nation, and 
their unſuitable returns to himſelf. He complained, that they 
had converted their addreſſes into remonſtrances; that their arbi- 
trary orders had deprived men of their liberty, in matters that had 
no relation to privilege. He ſpecified ſome of their ſtrange and 
illegal votes, which declared perſons enemies to the King and 
kingdom, without any order or proceſs of law. He affirmed, 
that inſtead of giving him aſſiſtance with ſupplies, they endea- 
voured to expoſe him to danger, by preventing money from being 
lent on the branches of the eſtabliſhed revenue. He mentioned, 
that by their votes, prohibiting the proſecution of Diſſenters, 
they had aſſumed the power of ſuſpending laws. He placed their 
conduct with regard to the excluſion in the moſt unfavourable 
light, He, however, declared, that no irregularities in former 
parliaments would induce him to abſtain from convening theſe 
aſſemblies hereafter. He in the mean time aſſured his people, 
that he was reſolved to have frequent parliaments, to ule his ut- 
moſt endeavours to extirpate Popery, to redreſs the grievances of 
his ſubjeQs, and in all things to govern according to the laws of 
the kingdom ©, 


Tu oppoſition, weakened by their diſperſion, loſt all their 
ſpirit with their power. Some able anſwers, howeyer, appeared 
againſt the,King's declaration ; but they made little impreſſion on 
a. people whoſe opinions had changed. The adherents, of the 
court carried their arguments to the preſs. Men of genius, though 
little n by the managed. aided his councils _ their 
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dei ence, fle expoſed with ſucceſs the fas of Charles; "Hit 
no ſufficient excuſe” could be made for the imprudent vehemence 
of his own friends, To complete the victory of the crown, the 


people were encouraged to approve publickly of the diffotution of 
parliament, Addreſſes poured from every quarter of the king- 


dom. This ſpecies of flatt&fy was begun by the juſtices of the 
peace for the county of Middleſex * 
almoſt all the legal focieties in the nation. Even apprentices, 
watermen, and mariners, joined in the univerſal cry in favour of 


I 


and from them it ſpread to 


r. 


the crown. Men in general ſeemed to congratulate the King on 
his eſcape from parliaments, and to be impatient to throw the 


burden of e freedom at the foot of t the throne. 


# + j 13 21 1 


Tut majority of the corporation of London ill remained 
firm to the country party. The principal officers and d che 
common- council had been choſen when the public opinion was 
turned with moſt violence. againſt the crown, When applica- 
tion was made by ſome citizens for an addreſs, others carried, 
by a majority in the common-hall, a vote for a petition, Charles 
commanded the Earl of Nottingham, as Chancellor, to return an 


anſwer at once contemptuous and ſevere. 


He reprimanded them 


for interfering in affairs of ſtate, being things totally beyond their 


Vo 


L. I. 


f April 18. 


Z 2 


ſphere. He averred, that the meaneſt village in England had an 
equal right with them to meddle in matters of government. 
deſired them to conſider, that the common- council of London was 
by no means the common council of the nation. 
informed them, that his Majeſty looked not upon their petition 
as proceeding from the unanimous conſent of the city of London; 
that it was carried only by fourteen votes in the whole; and that 


He 


He, however, 


it 


333 


talent. Sir with Fit, a man of abilities, is had rell ed © MA P, 


the office of attorney-general to j join the country y party, r 
much as their ) 
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CHAP. it was againſt the ſenſe of the greater part of the court of alder- 
NO: 2 men. He complained of their preſuming to doubt his declara- 


1681* 


Intrigues of 
the Prince of 
Orange. 


tion, „that there ſhould be frequent parliaments ;. ;. and he con- 
cluded with adviſing them to ſtudy to be quiet, to do their own 
buſineſs, to leave to his Majeſty the protection and care of a city 
whoſe ee could only riſe from the tranquillity of his go- 
vernment *. A 


Wars the King was preparing, with a degree of ſpirit, to 
diſcomfit the popular faction, the Prince of Orange was buſy in 
forming projects of ambition upon their expected ſucceſs. Not- 
withſtanding the repulſe given to the Dutch memorial, he adopted 
other ſchemes to favour his views on the throne. He came to a 
reſolution with his party to propofe a new expedient to the King 
of England. The projeQted marriage between the Biſhop of Oſna- 
burgh and the Princeſs Anne had not hitherto been laid afide in the 
ſecret councils of the Prince. He, therefore, intended to de- 
mand, in conjunction with the oppoſition in parliament, that in 


caſe Charles ſhould die before the Duke of York; the latter ſhould 


be only titular King, and reſide in the dominions of the Duke of 
Hanover; and that his fons-in-law, the Prince himſelf, and the 


Biſhop of Oſnaburgh, ſhould be declared regents of the kingdom. 
This project, however, was dropt, as abſurd, upon mature con- 
ſideration; and the Prince turned his attention to another ſcheme, 
which nete crowned his defigns with ſucceſs. He concerted 
with the Earl of Sunderland to make a ſhow of deſerting his in- 
tereſt, to ĩinſinuate himſelf into the intimacy of the Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, and, by her means, into the good graces of his 
maſter, that he might have an opportunity of betraying the coun- 
cils of that Prince, and defeat the ſucceſſion of the Duke of York 
to the throne of England“. 


t May 19. > D'Avaux, April 1681. 


CHARLES II. 


Tux trial of Fitz- Harris, * ſome doubts bathe his coun- 


ſel would ſubmit to the juriſdiction of a court of common law We 


came on in the beginning of June. His conviction being deemed 
a matter of the laſt importance to the crown, ſome extraordinary 
preparations were made. The lord chief juſtice Scroggs lay him- 
ſelf under an impeachment in parliament; and it was thought 
improper that one delinquent ſhould ſit in judgment upon another 
of the ſame kind. He was diſmiſſed from his office wit ha pen- 
ſion. Pemberton, a man of boldneſs, and better abilities than 
character, ſucceeded Scroggs. Theſe precautions were, however, 
unneceſſary. Though the principal witneſs, Sir William Waller, 
was himſelf a violent party-man; though Johnſon, the foreman 
of the jury, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a partiſan of Shafteſbury, 
and an adherent of Monmouth ; though the ſheriffs had choſen 
the reſt of the jury, on account of their popular principles ; the 
fact was too clear to admit of his eſcape. The only plea was his 
being employed by the King in ſecret ſervices. The Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, being examined, ſwore that ſhe begged ſome charity 
for him from the King, but that ſhe was privy to none of his 
concerns. Her woman, Mrs. Wall, was alſo called. She de- 
clared, that Fitz-Harris received one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred pounds for perſuading ſome eminent perſons in * 
tion to ſupport the intereſt of the King 


Firz-HARRISs, being nne for treaſon, endeavoured to 
ſave his life by ſoothing the King. He ſent a meſſage, that ſhould 
his ſentence be changed to perpetual impriſonment, he would 
openly name thoſe who induced him to accuſe the Queen, the 
Duke of York, and the Earl of Danby ”. He was examined be- 
fore the council. He affirmed, that the two ſheriffs, Bethel and 
Corniſh, together with Treby the recorder, had prevailed with 


him to invent the fictions concerning the Popiſh plot. He was, 


James II. 1681. * June . 1 James II. 1681. m Ibid. 
| Zz2 ' however, 
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however, too profligate to gain any credit to his evidence. He 


— — aceuſed the Lord Howard of Eſcric of being concerned in che libel 


1681. 


Nunket con- 
demned. 


for which he was condemned. His wife and maid confirmed chis 
part of the teſtimony; and Howard was immediately ſent to the 
Tower. But, notwithſtanding diſcoveries. which could not but 


| Pleaſe the King, Fitz-Harris was too obnoxious 10 be pardoned, 


He, however, continued to the laſt to adhere to the falſehood of 
his accuſation; and he declared at the place of execution, & that 
he renounced the mercy of Almighty ay. if his Ane * 


n * 


not true $* +, of 


Trovcn Fitz-Harris. died unpitied, the fate. of another. fup- 
poſed criminal of the fame faith was lamented by the unprejudiced 
few. Shafteſbury, to enlarge the ſeale of the popular plot, had 
encouraged and ſupported informers, who endea voured to eſla- 
bliſh a belief of an Triſh confpiracy of the ſame kind. Some pro- 
fligate prieſts, who wiſhed to gain the reward offered in England 
for perjury, had ſome time before acouſed Oliver Plunket, the 
Popiſh titular: biſhop of Armagh, who called himſelf primate of 
all Ireland. Plunket was a man remarkable for the ſimplicity of 
his manners, quiet in his difpoſition, and altogether an enemy to 
turbulence and intrigue. He was, however, brought p England 
to take his trial. The witneſſes, as uſual, were incredible in 
their evidence. They ſwore, that he had engaged to the Pope to 
raiſe ſixty thouſand Irifh to join an army of French. invaders to 
deſtroy the Proteſtant religion. The Iriſh clergy; they affirmed, 
were to ſupport with their contributions this deſign. Plunket, in 
his defence, could only urge the improbability of this tale. * 
ſhewed that the Iriſh: clergy were ſo poor, that he himſelf, who 
was called their primate, lived in a thatched, hut upon Pad 
pounds a-year. He inſiſted upon the obvious falſehood, that a 
body of men labouring under fuch poyerty could furniſh money 
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Tranſactions 
in the city. 


WHILE the reſt of the nation fignifiedtheir en erf of che 
preſent meaſures in addreſſes, the corpoxation London ſeemed 
to adhere” to their fotmer principles! On the twenty-Fourth of 
June, the two ſheriffs were choſen from the Popular party; and 
the common-hall voted their affent to the matter” of the p. petition, 

for which the city had been reprimanded by the King. The ad- 
dreſs of Shafteſbury was the chief cauſe of this obſtinacy. Having 
employed agents of the inferior fort of people to Keep t up the flame, | 
he contrived to carry the election of theriffs; 4 neceſfary Precau- 
tion, when his enemies ſeemed determined to execute their ven- 
geance through the channel of the law. Too artful Himſelf to 
commit obvious treaſon, the court reſolved to puniſh his adhe- 
rents, Two of his moſt active managers, College and Rouſe, 
were apprehended by a warrant from the council. The firſt was 

a tradeſman of ſome character, but a fanatic: and the latter had 
been employed in conducting and ſupporting the evidence for an 
Irih plot; the moſt fooliſh, and to his party the moſt os of 

all that nobleman's political ſchemes . | 
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CoL ded, as having been the moſt active in the ſchemes of July 
Shafteſbury, ought to be the firſt object of puniſhment, in the College tried, 
judgment of the court. On the eighth of July, a bill was pre- 
ferred againſt him; but the jury returned it indorfed with an 
ignoramus. The intemperate joy of the party upon this occafion 
increaſed the reſentment of the adherents of the crown. Though | 
the bill in Middleſex was fruftrated, College was full liable to: 
another in the eounty of Oxford. A part of the treaſon of which: 
he was accufed lay in the latter county; and the King might 


* Contin, of Bake » Kennet, Ralpb, et Au, citat. 
legally; 
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ne k. legally proſecute in either, as ſaited his pleaſure. The aſſizes at 
Oxford were at hand. The priſoner was ſent to that place. The 


1684. 


and con- 


demned. 


indictment was preferred to the ordinary grand jury, and a bill 
was found. But it was thought neither juſt nor politic to try 
him during the ſame aſſizes. On the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, a 

ſpecial commiſſion of oyer and terminer was iſſued to the Lord 


Norris, as lord-lieutenant of the county of Oxford, the lord chief 


juſtice North, and the puiſne judges, Jones, Raymond, and Le- 
v1nz, for the trial of College. The activity of the priſoner in 
the ſervice of his party had raiſed him to a degree of 1 1mportance, 


' -to which his ſituation in life had otherwiſe no claim *. 


DvuopALE, Turberville, and Smith, who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in their evidence for the Popith plot, were now the 
principal witneſſes againſt College. Having left the popular 
party when their power declined, they offered their ſervice to the 
court, and they were readily received. A ſpirit of retaliation, 
which overcame all the principles of juſtice, had, to the diſgrace 
of the age, ſeized the adherents of the crown. Though they ſaw 
with indignation the perjuries of thoſe villains, when employed by 
their-enemies, they now availed themſelves of their teſtimony to 
Favour their revenge. The chief charge againſt College was, 
that, in his zeal for the excluſioniſts, he had appeared at Oxford, 
during the fitting of parliament, armed with ſword: and piſtol; 
and that he had expreſſed himſelf to ſome of the witneſſes as being 
engaged in a conſpiracy to ſeize the perſon of the King. Col- 
lege, who was a man of capacity and firmneſs, defended himſelf 
With courage, and an appearance of innocence. Though warm 
in his zeal for a party, and active in accompliſhing their deſigns 
in the city of London, he ſeems never to have extended his 
thoughts to actual treaſon. It is remarkable, that College, in 
the caſe of the Viſcount Stafford, had much inſiſted on the ho- 


2 Publications of the year, 7 Grey's Hit, of the R1e-hauſe plot. 
8 neſty 
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neſty of Dugdale ; yet che apparent perjury of that evidence bore C *. 2 P. 
now the hardeſt on himſelf. Notwithſtanding his. defence, he 1 AP 
Was found guilty; and his ſentence was heard with ſhouts of 1681. 
applauſe” by a great concourſe of ſpectators. The ſpirit of party 

ſcemed to have obliterated from the minds of the people all feel- 

ing for thoſe who differed from them in political opinions 


 NoTw1THSTANDING the great and ſudden change in favour Affairs of 
of the crown in England, Charles thought it prudent to command — 
the Duke of York to remain in Scotland. The politic conduct of 
that Prince, during his former reſidence in, the latter kingdom, 
had gained the good opinion of the Scots, and ſecured their at- 
tachment. The violence of his enemies, and that pity which 
follows misfortune in the higher ſpheres of life, were, however, 
more favourable to his intereſt than his own conduct. The atten- 
tion paid to him in Scotland prevented not his impatience to 
return to court, when he heard of the diſſolution of parliament. 
He applied by letter to Charles. He ſent Churchill, his favourite, 
to London. He employed all the influence of his friends. The 
latter contented themſelves with requeſting that he himſelf might 
be permitted to reſide at Audley, or any other houſe belonging 
to the King; and that the Dutchets, who was in a bad ſtate of 
health, might retire either to Bath or Tunbridge. Hyde and 
Jenkins, of all the miniſtry, wiſhed only for his return. The 
reſt, with the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, oppoſed it, and Fer 


Tux Duke himſelf, ſuſpecting that permiſſion. * his retur a Right of ſuc 
could not be obtained, gave another charge to Churchill, which eien re- 
cognized, 
was not to be communicated till the firſt requeſt was refuſed. 
This was a defire to call a parliament in Scotland, where, from 
the complexion of - opinions, the. Duke- flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of a ſolemn. act to recognize the rights of ſucceſſion, which 


Publications of the times. t James II. 1681. 


had 
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0 170 P. bad beet invided in England. Charles readily agreed; I" 
— thinking it utfit that any other ſhould fepreſent his perfori when 
est. His' brother was preſent; appointed the Duke His comimiſhoner to 
the new parllament. The proclamatien and letter to the'privy- 
couneil of Seotland were not, however, diſpatehed from onde 
till the end of july. When the parliament wet at Edinbuggh, 
the Duke found that he had formed a juſt judgment of their at- 
racket to the indefeafible rights 6f mofiatchy. An a& was 
immediately paffed, © that no difference of religioti; r act of the 
. legiſlature made or to be made, could alter or divert the tight of 
ſucceſſion, or lineal deſcent of the down?” It Was declared high. 
treaſon in any one of the ſubjects of Scotland, by Wtiting 68 44. 
ing, by word or deed, to etideavour the altetation or fuſpeflfn 
of tlie right of ſucceſſion. This act paſſed without one diſſenting 
voice; and when the Duke gave the royal affent, ke declare 
that © he would heartily concur witl the parlisment in che ſecu- 

rity of the Proteſtant religion “. ah 


Proceedings TE parliament proceeded next to continue the excife, ant 
ol Patliament. to vote A ſupply for the ſupport of the army. Great frauds had been 
committed, by farming that revenue to contractors; for the whole 

amount of what came into the treaſury exceeded not ſixty thou- 

ſand pounds à year. The Duke, with his uſual ceconomy, be- 

gan to leſſen the expence, and concert meaſures for augmenting 

the receipts. He ſtruck off the penſions of the Earls of Hundley, 

Argyle, Athol, and Seaforth, who had each ſeven hundred 

pounds a-year, to anſwer for the Highlanders, and to make good 

the depredations committed upon the inhabitants of the low coun- 

try”. The Duke of York, in the mean time, made exceptions 

to the management of the Lord Regiſter, to oppreſſion committed 

by Argyle, by means of his too extenſive juriſdictions in the 
Highlands, and to the conduct of the preſident of the feffion. 


» James II. * James II. 168 7. Idiĩd. 
Lauderdale 


VIATIA 8 H ARK 8 i Joh 
Lauderdale was highly offended at this, attack o on his own ad 


herents 3 and he endeavoured /to-perſugde the King, that” thoſe > 


n brother en were the ee wo bis ius. 


Tur moſt e * of the Scotiſh e was their 
paſſing a new teſt, which all perſons in the ſervice of govern- 
ment were obliged to take. This teſt; with a formal renuncia- 
tion of the famous covenant,” and a ſolemn affirmation of the 
King's ſupremacy, contained a reſolution of paſſive obedience, 
and of diſclaiming all alterations in the government of church and 
ſtate. To theſe articles; after they were introduced in parliament, 
ſome members, who had the courage to exhibit even @ diſtant 
ſhew of patriotiſm, annexed a clauſe of adherence to the Proteſtant 
faith, Though this was virtually contained in the article for 
maintaining the eſtabliſhed church, it was readily granted, that 
the bill might paſs with more eaſe and unanimity. The teſt being 
ill conceived, and, if poſſible, worſe expreſſed, contained many 
glaring contradictions and groſs abfurdizics, Several perſons 
ſcrupled to take it, without an explanation; and the Duke bim- 
ſelf ſeemed to conſider it as too ſevete. The Earl of Argyle, as 
privy-counſellor, took the teft, in the Duke's ed, __ an 
explanation of which his Royal Highneſs b ; | 


ARGYLE, A PR days after, was ſuddenly ſeized * commit- 
ted to priſon. He was indicted for leaſing-making, perjury, 
and high treaſon, Some writers affirm, that the Duke was ef- 
tended with the Earl for ſome expreſſions which he uſed in the 
debate in parliament, concerning a clauſe. in the teſt-a&t for ex- 
empting princes of the blood from taking the oath. The fact is 
impropable, as the Lord Belbaven was, for worde of of the ſame 
import, committed priſoner by the Parliament to the caſtle of 
Edinburgh; and it is not likely, that, i in their preſent. temper, 
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they would paſs over in the Earl the fault for which they puniſhed 


—— the Lord. Beſides, the Duke himſelf aſſigns no ſuch motive 


1681. 


The Duke 
importuned 
in vain to 
conform. 


for the proſecution of Argyle. He affirms, that there was not 


the leaſt deſign formed againſt either his life or fortune; but 


only to procure the forfeiture of ſome juriſdictions and ſuperio- 


rities, which his predeceſſors had unjuſtly obtained, and he him- 
ſelf tyrannically exerciſed ®, - As a proof of this aſſertion, the 


Duke and the Dutcheſs of York entreated the King, by letters *, 
to favour the Lord Lorne, who was permitted to come to court, 
after the condemnation, forfeiture, and eſcape of the Earl, his 


father. The intention, however good, by no means juſtified the 


meaſure; for the moſt cruel and dangerous Oppretiogy fn are whole 
which come nde Ge form of juſtice and law. 


| 


T r nens loyalty of the Scotiſh parliament animated 


Charles with the hopes of putting for ever an end to the politi- 


cal misfortunes of his family. The current in England was ſo 
ſtrong in favour of monarchy, that ſcarce any thing remained to 
render the crown deſpotic, but the return of the heir-apparent to 
the eſtabliſhed religion. - He reſolved, therefore, to make another 


attempt. on the bigotry of his brother. He diſpatched Hyde to 


that infatuated Prince, and he arrived at Edinburgh on the thirty- 
firſt of Auguſt. He ordered Hyde to tell him, that unleſs he 

reſolved to conform entirely and go to church, no leave for his 
returning to England muſt ever be expected. Tell him, Hyde,” 
ſaid the King, that unleſs he conforms, I neither b ot Gan 


ſupport him, though 1 have hitherto done it at the riſk of my life 
and crown. Let him confider from What his folly has done al- 


ready, what hereafter i it vill do. He will ruin himfelf, and me, 
and his family, for ever.” ee execured his commiffion'with 
faithfulneſs and Zeal” "Three whole days he laid before him che 


preſent diſmal ſtate of affairs, and dns melanchbly W of the 


335 « Ibid 


future. 


MAT! RL ES norm 203 


future. He, however, could not n He at 3 Hhewed © 4 Py 
to the Duke ſ a note in the King's on hand, containing theſe * ir 
words: f you will! go to church, without: doing. tnore, you 199» 
— leave to come to me e the parkambnt is adjourned: TY; 


= 0 IT * ' l 1 87 : 
4 - 


Tay Duke of Vork, upon the wc though deemed, ſevere i in TS wh 
his diſpoſitions, relaxed. conſiderably the rigour of the government York, | 
which, he found in Scotland. He gained the eſteem of th the nobility 
and gentry by the civility! of his behaviour ; and he won the affec- 
tions of the inferior ſort, by his attention to the marks of reſpect 
which they paid, To diminiſh the jealouſy entertained concerning 
his religion, he always attended publie prayers before the parlia- 
ment *,. Though the conduct of the Duke of Lauderdale pleaſed 
him, when ſeen at a diſtance *, he loſt all reſpe& for his fg 


when he took a nearer view of the oppreſlions of his government 
and the rapagity of his family. His high, monarchical principles, 
however, carried him too far. He ſuppreſſed a Parliamentary 1 in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Lord Salton, though he ſaw, and even 
in ſome degree puniſhed his guilt. This part of his conduct pro- 
ceeded from his opinion of the danger of ſubmitting. the ſervants of 
the crown to the animadverſions of a Popular aſſembly, His treat- 
ment of the fanatics partook more of rigour than any other part 
of his public conduct; but there is no juſt ground for believing 
that he was preſent at the tortures of criminals, That miſguided 
Prince has been as unfortunate in his hiſtorians, as he has been 
inexcuſable in many parts of his conduct. Some writers, with. a 
prepoſterous folly, have loaded him with falſehoods; as; if any 


thing but their expediency were necellary to N the n. 
which drove him from the throne. 01 29 
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Tux ambition of 451. the Fourteenth, encouraged by the dif- Foreign af- 
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ſenſions in England, began again to threaten Europe with a war. 
© James II. 1681. 4 James II. James II. 1681, . 
Aaa? To 
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To give. the colour 6f juſtice to ls Conduct, he fbrmell at Mert 


2 a eburt, which he called: the Sovertign Chamber,” to eſtabliſh 4 


Encroach- 
ments of 
France, 


kind of claim to the territories which" he meant 10 ſeize. This 


iniquitous rfibunal declared , that the greateſt part of the dutehy 
3 Luxembourg was a dependence on the biſhoprick of Metz, 


kich had been ceded by treaty to the crow of France. On the 
de of Vandets, he made a e demand of the . of 


15 to. the applications of Charles, or his — and 
the violence of parliament had forced to propoſe: a new ſecret 
117 The eagertiefs of the King of France to gain the friend- 

p of a prince, who, on account of domeſtic diſſenſions, was 
ro. SA of giving him trouble, induced him to cbirchide; on 
the twetity-Axth of March, a verbal agreement to pay to the King 
of England a ſubſidy. | The terms were fifty thouland” pounds, 
payable every three months, for three years; the firſt payment 
to be made at the end of June. The conditions on the fide of 


Charles were only friendſhip ; on that of wrong a | ga to 
diſtutb neither Flanders nor FRAGE*. i 


Lewis, de beven devined it no O tufrattion on the ud and 
to ſeize Straſbourg, to block up Luxembourg, and ta force the 
ceſſion of the county of Chinei. When he made the firſt motion 
to accompliſh theſe: ends, the Spaniards were incenſed, and the 


Dutch alarthed; The ambition of the Printe of Orange atlded its 
own force to the terrors and reſentment of Spain and Holland. 


While he was in appearance on the beſt terms with his uncle, he 
concerted with the Spaniards, that a declaration ſhould be pre- 
fented by their own ambaſſador at London; ſignifying that his 


f April 12, 1680, * James II. 1681, a 
nation 
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nation would break all nner wih England. et the King 0 n A p. 
ſhould reconcile himſelf to his parliament The States were was 
induced to join in this 'extrabfdinary' retnonſtrunce. Both ins 
veighed againſt the diſſolution of the two laſt parliaments 3 and, 
in a manner ſcarce decent to an independent Prince, inſiſled with 
the King to yield thoſe points from which his quarrel with the 
commons had ſprung. The part whieh the Prince acted upon 
this occaſion was no ſecret to either of his untles. They knew 
that his ambition had been violently inflamed by the neur proſpect 
of the Engliſh throne, furniſhed to him by the excluſion of che 
Duke of York. 'The Prince affured himſelf, that ſhould Charles 
be induced to take an active part againſt France, he muſt become 
dependent on parliament, and grant all that they deſired. The 
ſupply promiſed by Lewis enabled the King of England to diſmiſs 
his violent commons, and to reject what HE deemed the inſolent 
demands of his allies. The Prince of Orange, however, though it 
was removed to a greater diſtance, loſt not his view of the object. 
He continued his perſonal applications to Charles to cloſe with his 
nen and to deſert the eventual mer r — bother e to 
the throne \, 


Write — prince TR his BO upon that fabjea,, an event The Prince of 
happened, which made a temporary breach in their friendſhip. . 
The former raiſed Sidney to the command of the regiments of 
Britiſh ſubjects in the ſervice of the States, in oppoſition to the 
nomination, of the King, who had been uſually indulged with the 
recommendation of an officer to that employment. Charles being 
highly offended at this mark of diſreſpect, the Prince referred at . 
length Sidney's affair to his pleaſure. The matter was at length 
compromiſed, by the King's giving to Sidney a conſiderable ſum 
of money. In his turn, Sidney promiſed to undeceive the Prince 

of Orange with regard to the meaſures which he wiſhed to be fol- 


P' Avaux, December 1681. James II. 1681. 
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lowed in England; und, for that purpoſe, he repalred to the 
Hague. On the ninth of July, he returned withpa lettet from 
the Prince, informing the King of his deſign to come to England, 
and requeſting a yacht for his paſſage. On the twenty-Hxth of 
July, the Prince accordingly arrived at Windſor, and Was imme. 
diately admitted by Charles to a long conference. Seymour, Hyde, 
and the Earl of Conway, were preſent. The Prince publickhy 
declared, that. unleſs the King could aſſiſt his:allies Flanders and 


Holland muſt be loſt; and that he plainly b ee aid 
could be siven inoet his calling a eee b ig a4; i, 


WIEN the Prince had finiſhed,” the King aſked, bender 
parliament meeting on no better hopes of agreement than che laſt, 
would contribute to the ſupport of his allies?? He deſired him 


to conſider their demands, and to give fairly his opinion, whether 


theſe demands ſhould be granted. He aſked him, whether he 


would adviſe the excluſion ? He: replied; that he abhorred the 
thought. He inquired, whether the Prince would propoſe limi- 
tations? The crown muſt not be tied, replied the Prince. 


« Ought I to place,” reſumed the King, © the militia, the navy, 
the ſea-ports, the judges, out of my own power?” „ ſhall never 
adviſe that meaſure,” ſaid the Prince. Shall all the miniſters 


and officers?” ſaid the King, & fuſpected to be the Büke of York's 


creatures, be removed, and CONFIDING men, TRUE PRo- 
"TESTANTS, be raiſed to their place ?” The Prince ſaid, © he 
diſclaimed it all.” „ Theſe,” reſumed the King, «> were ſubſtan- 


tially the en of the two laſt parliaments; ; and, if a parlia- 


ment 1s d 44 I' deſire you to propoſe ſomewhat toward A 
better agreement.” The Prince replied, © that he knew only 
things as they were mentioned abroad, but that he underſtood not 


their real condition at home.” Being preſſed to propoſe ſome 


plan, he deſired time to give his anſwer, The King continued 


james II. 1681, 
to 


HABS Hs; 


to urge him to propoſe ſome expedient. He told him, that he 
had already called ſeveral parliaments, partly to aid his allies; 
« but inſtead of aſſiſting me,” he continued, © the very treaties 
which I made for the preſervation of Europe were ſuſpected to 
have been for the ſupport of Popery at home. | Nay, ſo far were 
the commons from giving a penny for aiding my foreign friends, 
that they would not give a furthing to . Tangier”. Mi 


| Tux Prince had various motives. for undertakiog bis journey 


to England. He was urged by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, he was 
called by the leaders of the popular party, he was encouraged by 
ſome of the ſervants of the crown, eſpecially the chancellor. When 
he perceived that Charles was determined not to yield to parlia- 
ment in any one of their demands, he propoſed, in the name of the 
country party, that, ſhould they be permitted to meet, they would 
think no more either of the excluſion, or limitations. This re- 
queſt they frequently conveyed to the King, even after the de- 
parture of the Prince. He durſt not truſt to their promiſes. He, 
however, aſſured the Prince, and formally acquainted the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, that ſhould the French King actually invade Flan- 
ders, or break the peace, he would call a parliament; © though,” 
he told them, * that parliament would do nothing for his allies 


367 
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1681. 


Propoſals by 
the popular 


party. 


abroad, till they ſhould obtain what they deſired at home.“ In 


that caſe, he aſſured the Prince, he would inſtantly diſſolve them 
again, Cambridge was the place at which he reſolved to meet 
this eventual parliament; having determined that they ſhould no 


longer turn upon him that powerful engine of party, the city of 


London. He, in the mean time, ſent a memorial to the King of 
France, that unleſs he ſuffered Rroniiogs to be carried to Luxem- 
bourg, che muſt call a parliament.” Fifty waggons were per- 


mitted to enter that city. France offered to quit all her other 


pretenſionsy ſhould Luxembourg be delivered into her hands. 


' Seymour's letter to the Duke of York. James II. 1684. + = James II. paſſim. 
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CHAP. This propoſal became the foundation of a treaty; which extri- 


VI. 


— pnmnmemaced 
1681. 


Departure of 
the Prince o 
Orange. 


cated Charles from che n. under which he 8 —— | A | oy 


THouGH the profeſſions of Charles to his alies were Pa 
excuſes for his own conduct, he appears to have been ſerious in 


his declaration to the French King. Tbe Dyke of York himſelf, 


who formed the private treaty, ſeems to have for gat his own dan- 
ger in his reſentment againſt the conduct of Lewis. In the diary 
which he wrote at the time, he declares, “ if France ſhall proceed 


as ſhe has done, the thing will be unſupportable. A parliament 
"muſk be called, as the French ambaſſador has been told.” The 


Prince of Orange, however, gave not entire credit to the King, 


The object of his journey was, if poſſible, to obige him to call a 


| parliament, by the conſideration of either foreign or domeſtic 


Shafteſbury 


affairs. He uſed his utmoſt ſkill, induſtry, and. art, for that 
purpoſe. But Charles refiſted them all: The Prinee, ten days 


after his arrival, took his leave, with an appearance of friendſhip; 
though he was, in ſecret, diſſatisfied. We parted very good 
friends,” fays Charles in a letter to his brother, © though different 
in opinion, in many things. It is plain, that great art has been 


uſed to miſinform him; and, you know, it is not an eafy matter 


to convert him, though he was as well baited as poſſible. He 
had very little to fay on particulars. He made me great profeſ- 
fions at parting; and, though he does not live to be convinced, 
T1 believe, in the main, when he has thought well on what was 
aid, he cannot bein the ſame mind as when he came e | 


, 


DvuRiNG theſe trantibiiors with * to PIER? affairs, the 


King's party were gaining ground at home. The city of London 
was, in ſome degree, gained by the court; and Sir John Moore, 


a man averſe from the principles of the exclufionifts, was, onthe 
twenty-ninth of September, choſen lord-mayor. The theriffs, 
» Dalrymple's Append, . * James H. 1681. 4 
Pilkington 
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Pilkington 704 Shute, however, continued their adherence to the C * AP, 
popular. party, and balanced with well-choſen juries the enormous 
influence of the crown in the courts of law. The Lord Howard wo 
of Eſeric, who had been committed to the Tower in June, was 
acquitted by the grand jury, The Earl of Shafteſbury, had lain 

in the ſame priſon ſince the ſecond of July, upon the accuſation 

of Smith, Turberville, and others, whom he himſelf had long 

abetted as evidences againſt the Papiſts. On the twenty-ſixth of 
November, an indictment was preſented againſt him before the 

grand jury at the Old Bailey. The ſheriffs, who were deeply 
engaged in his party, made choice of perſons devoted to the-ſame 
principles. Eight witneſſes were examined; and they concurred 


in proving againſt. him many extravagant (ſpeeches, very ſuitable . 
to his vehement character. They were, however, men of ſuch 


infamous lives, that it is extremely-doubtful whether any violence 
of temper could induce him to utter treaſon in their preſence ”,. 
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ANoTHER circumſtance ſeemed, at firſt ſight, to bear harder 2<quitted. 
on Shafteſbury than the evidence of his own iniquitous retainers. 
When his: papers. were ſeized, there was found in his cabinet the 
draught of an aſſociation to oppoſe the Duke of York's ſucceſſion 
to the crown. But it. was neither written by him, nor any; where 
marked with his hand, His opponents, beſides, had neglected 

to comprehend it in the indictment. Theſe were reaſons ſufficient 
for acquitting him, were even the jury leſs favourable. The bill 
was returned indorſed with an ignoramus. The whole court 
echoed to the ſhouts of the ſpectators. The news ſpreading 
through the city, bonſires were kindled on the ſtreets, and the 
windows were illuminated. The triumph of the party continued 
during the night; but it was the laſt victory which they gained. 
Shafteſbury, during his confinement in the Tower, loſt much of 
his former ſpirit. He applied to the King for leave to tranſport 


ax 
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CH br r. himſelf to Carolina, where he promiſed to remain for the ref of 


= his life, Charles, willing to puniſh his arch-eneniy, refuſed his 


wy 1697. 


Paſſi ve obe- 
dience. 


16824, 


requeſt ; and the event diſappointed his views. Four days after 


the bill againſt him was rejected by the grand 5 jury, Shafteſbury 


and Howard found bail in the King's Bench, and Bey were dil 
chungen froth confinement. | 


Tt eſuape of Shafteſbury, by vithhe'l the eontty N 
exaſperated the adherents ef the crown. The comeſt no had 


ceaſed to be equal. The diſſolution of pathamemt hal 'Uiſperſed, 
and even ſubdwed the leaders of the hirſt; the lattet acquired daily 
ſtrength through the unremitting influence of a permanent head, 
To gratify the church for their firm adherence to the King, the 
laws againſt Proteſtant Diffenters, as well as Roman Catholics, 
were executed with rigour. Prefbyterians on account of theit 
firm adherence to the excluſioniſts, were deemed rebels and re- 
publicans. It was dangerous to overlook the Papiſts, for fear of 
awakening the jealouſy of the nation againſt the favour of the 
court to that fe, The affociation, found among Shaftefbury's 
papers, furniſhed amother opportunity for the royaliſts to pay 


cheir reſpects to the throne. Every county and almoſt every = 


town, tranſmitted addreſſes in the moſt abject ſttain. The dots 
trines of paſſive obedience and non - reſiſtante were revived. The 
dench and the pulpit contended with one another in warmth and 
zeal for an unlimited power in the crown. Parliaments were re- 
viled, as dangerous and Iicentious aſſemblies of che vulgar; and 
the fole happineſs of the nation was placed in a fflent obedience 
to the dictates of the Prince. The people f ſeemed even willing, 
without the form of a parliament, to tax. themſelves for the fup- 

port of the crown. Many liberally offered to contribute money 
w their utmoſt ability, when his Majeſty's oceaſſons nad der 
mand a fupply 


James II. Th . of Durham and Glouceſter, &c. 


A jvpo- 


CHARLES I. 


A fup6MENT may be formed of the violence of the commons, 


by the eagerneſs which their proceedings had raifed among their 
conſtituents in favour of the crown. Men, without- having their 


paſſions much inflamed, could not have ſubmitted with ſach in- 
difference to an unlimited power in the crown. Had the adhe- 
rents of the prerogative, however, continued to enjoy in tran- 


quillity the benefits reſulting from their beloved deſpotiſm, they 
might have awakened pity, without kindling indignation. But' 


they themſelves ran into thoſe very extremes which had raifed 
their reſentment againft others, 'The idea of retaliation, which 
ſuggeſts itſelf to thoſe in whom politics degenerate into paſſion, 
prevailed 1n the minds of all. The ſubornations, the perjuries, 
the ſame tampering with witneſſes, the packing of juries, which 


had been the engines of the popular party againſt the unfortunate 
Papiſts, were now turned with redoubled fury upon themſelves. 


The royaliſts thought their opponents ſo much covered with guilt, 


that injuſtice itſelf hecame juſt ig their puniſhment. The moſt 
dreadful miſery that can befal a nation prevailed. The laws in- 


tended to protect mankind became inſtruments of deſtruction. 
The maſſacres attending on war, the aſſaſſinations practiſed by 
tyrants, are temporary, and may be ſoon forgot. But when the 


channels of public juſtice are corrupted, when juſtice itſelf is con- 
verted into the means of revenge, political miſery is arrived at its 
height, 
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Reflections 
on the 


TurrE is, howeyer, a degree of injuſtice in laying the Whole gas of the 
blame of the misfortunes of the times on the King. As he was ies. 


forced to join in the ſeverities againſt the Papiſts, he found him-" & 


{elf alſo obliged to fall down with the current, when it changed. 


He had before temporized with his enemies, and it now wasne- 
"oy to gratify his friends. Beſides, princes, lik e other men, 


B b b 2 thority 


are ſubject to human paſſions. He had been traduced in his 
crnfter, ne in his perſon, vilified in his family. His au- 
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thority, as a King had been deſpiſed, his veracity gelistet + a 
man. The reſpedt due to his political function was forgot; even 


the decency, | which his good. breeding as a gentleman” ought to 


command, was neglected or abuſed. Though Charles was as 
forgetful of injuries as he was of favours, there is not perhaps 
virtue ſufficient in human nature entirely. to forgive inſults car- 
ried to ſuch. extremes. To give its full ſcope to the vehemence 


of his friends, was to be thoroughly revenged on his enemies. 
Thoſe who have accuſed him of too much ſeverity have done him 
more honour than his chara@er deſerved, by expecting from HIN 


that moderation which 18 ſought for in vain in the moſt virtuoug 


of his political opponents. | 


Tx year 1682 ſcarce preſents any thing but a continuation 
of thoſe legal ſeverities which diſgraced the preceding year. The 


taking of Straſbourg in the month of September, the continuation 
of the blockade of Luxembourg, the other claims and expected 
encroachments of France, continued the fears of Europe. The 
Spaniards made many fruitleſs applications to the King of Eng- 
land; they applied in vain to the Dutch. The Emperor, over- 


awed and threatened by the Ottomans, haraſſed by a rebellion in 


Hungary, deſerted by ſome. of the German princes, deſtitute of 
-reſources, and feeble in his own;cquncils, could neither aſſiſt his 
- allies, nor protect himſelf. . The States, urged by the Prince of 


Orange, and the Spaniards, forced by their neceſſities, made re- 


peated applications to Charles for the calling of a parliament, 


Even ſome of his own miniſters joined in the ſolicitations of fo- 
reign ambaſſadors. He, however, was neither to be convinced 


by argument, nor gained by entreaty. He foreſaw that he could 


expect nothing from the commons but a reiteration of their for- 
mer demands; and he was extremely unwilling to give freth force 
tO a party upon the point of being totally ſubdued. Beſides, he 


bound that the Dutch, attached to their own commerce, and partly 


gained 


ens 


gained by the intrigues of France, wiſhed to make England a 
principal in the war. They had inſiſted upon his taking the firſt 
ſep; which he abſolutely refuſed ; - though he gave inſtructions 
to his ambaſſador at Paris to join in all the remonſtrances of the 
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| THovGH. every thing ran in the channel of unlimited obe- 
Gena in England, the King permitted the Duke of York to re- 
main in Scotland. The Duke's letters, bis ſolicitations through 
his friends, could not procure pesmiſſion for his return. He, 
however, derived, from the avarice of the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
what he could not obtain from his brother's affection. The King, 
diſpleaſed with the connexion which the Dutcheſs had formed 
with the popular party, ſignified to her his diſpleaſure in ſevere 
terms. He recommended to her, under the pretence of health, 
to make a journey to the waters of Bourbon. She managed mat- 
ters ſo well, that ſhe prevailed with the King to propoſe to the 
Duke of York to fettle upon her a rent- charge of five thouſand 
pounds a-year out of the poſt-office; the King promiſing; to give 
an equivalent out of ſome fund of the hereditary revenue. The 
Duke though he knew that the tranſaction could not be rendered 
valid without an act of parliament, graſped at the propoſal, as the 
only means of his return. He promiſed to ſign any paper the. 
attorney-general ſhould prepare; but he expreſſed his. doubts, 
whether the thing could be legally done while he remained in 


Scotland. The Dutcheſs of Portſmouth uſed all her influence; 


and the Duke was permitted to meet the King at Newmarket, in. 
the ict week in March. T% 


N IP 11 


HALIFAX was much in the King's cbußdeheef eee he was 


no friend to the Duke of Vork. He preſſed for his immediate 
return to Scotland; but Charles, to ſatisfy the Duteheſs of Portſ- 
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mouth, furniſhed him with a pretente of coming, to London. 
The attorney- general was ordered to prepare a deed, to be ſigned 
by the Duke of Vork; but, at the end of two days, he informed 
the King, that no ſettlement could be made without an act of 
parliament. It is remarkable, that the noted Jefferys was the 
lawyer who ſuggeſted the expedient to the King. The Duke ex- 
cuſes his own want of ſincerity, in not undeceiving his brother, 
by his having loſt all other hopes of being ever permitted to re- 
turn from what he calls an honourable exile. He remained two 
months with the King. During that time he fortified his intereſt 
ſo well, that he was permitted to go to Scotland for the Dutcheſs 
and his family; and, after his return, to fix his refidence in 
London. He even gained the conſent of Halifax, by promiſing 
not to interfere openly in public affairs, till the opinions of man- 
kind ſhould be more ſettled, after the late change. His reception 
from the people convinced the Duke, that their prejudices againſt 
him had vaniſhed. He was received by the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge with the utmoſt marks of affection and reſpect; and he 
was 3 entertained by ſeveral ſocieties i in London 6 


On the third of May, the Duke of York left Windſor, and 
took his paſſage for Scotland in the Glouceſter frigate, with three | 
other frigates and the Mary yacht in company. Through the 
unſkifulneſs, or, as ſome thought, the treachery of Captain Ayres, 
the pilot, he was in danger of being loft at ſea, The intention 
of the pilot was to follow the track of the coalliers, between the 
ſand-banks and the coaft, near Yarmouth. The officers ordered 
him to go out to ſea. He perliſted to tack, fancying that he ſtill 
had time to go within the banks. The officers, at laſt, thinking 
themſelves far enough out at ſea, permitted him to tack, They 
thought they could clear the banks; but they were deceived· 
The ſhip ſtruck on the Lemon and Ore. She ſtuck faſt at firſt; 


v James II, Public Intell. 
and 
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and had not too much haſte been 1 to dear her, all the calſen- 
gers and ſeamen might have been ſaved. The Duke of York got 
into his ſhallop, and went on board a yacht, which attended the 
frigate. None offered to attend him, but ſuch as he called. He 
took with him the Earls of Perth and Middleton, Churchill, and 
one ar two more. The condition of thoſe on board the Glouceſter 
was not yet deſperate. Other boats came afterwards to their aſ- 
fiſtance, and moſt of the perſons of quality and the Duke's ſexvanys 


were ſaved . 


MANY more, or perhaps all, might be faved, had the. boatmen 
behaved with ſpirit. When the frigate, by being injudiciouſly 
lightened, came to deeper water, {ke began gradually to ſink ; and 


the ſeamen in the boats were afraid. to come near, for fear of being 


carried with her to the bottom. _ Juſt as the Glouceſter was. ready 
to diſappear, the Duke of York was received into the yacht. The 
perſons left, in all about one hundred in number, gave a loud ſhout 
when they ſaw him ſafe: a mark that they had an affection for 


his perſon ;. and that he had not preferred, as ſome writers affirm ?,, 


the ſafety of his prieſts and dogs to the lives of the ſeamen. 


But though ſome boats carried ſeveral perſons from the Glouceſter, 


after the Duke left her, in his barge, many were drowned. 
Hyde, the Duke's brother-in-law, was the only Engliſhman of 


rank and quality among the-number. The Earl of Roxburgh,. 


the Laird of Hopton, and Sir Joſeph Douglas, were the principal 


Scots that periſhed by this diſaſter. The Duke proceeded in the 
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Mary yacht on his voyage, in company with the Happy Return. · 
Other three frigates were difperſed by the ſtorm which. threw the 


Gloncefter on the Lemon and Ore ©. In three weeks the Duke re- 


turned by fea with the Dutcheſs and the Lady Anne; which laſt 
had been, for matiy months, on a viſit to her father in. Scotland. 
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= Ho ws s, eg an retained a majority" in the corporation of 


ne es, he reh ene e Er, Tipping ho pow 
id 3 and, Ufichißg ks enemies, throügh He f de law, was 
; Fay RA Vp y jüries choſen” by adverſe ſheriffs. © In "revent 


caſes, "th Ua ad eq ſultred perſons whom the court · Tarty had con- 
ſidered as guilty Go crimes of the deepeſt dye, and the Populace, 
with their Wia intemperance, followed their victory with inſult. 
To dillödge the faction from their strong hold in the city, was 
an obj je ect of importance; but the means by which it was purſued 
47815 irregular, if not criminal. Sir John Moore, the l6rd-mayor, 
| 8 an enemy to popular confuſions, accommodated 
— Pc pon. the preſent occaſion, to the views of the crown, 
En t 0 FR y-fourch of June the new ſheriffs were to be choſen, 


Accordh to aunlal cuſtom. North and Box were recommended 
by the SETS of the tourt. The popular party fixed on Dubois 
and Papiſſon.” The lord- mayor drank to North, who was pre- 
106 is accept the office by the chief juſtice of the ſame name 
hall I refuſed to ſuſtain the right of the N to nominate one 
ſheriff, Moore adhered to his privilege of nomination, The old 
ſheriffs, Pilkington and Shute, abetted the majority of the livery. 
"The lord-mayor adjourned the hall. The ſheriffs refuſed to obey. 
Commotion, tumult, and riot prevailed. A poll was > gpened fo 
two ſheriffs, and the mayor and, his party retired . by 


4 
emed 
| g LA eee 
poſſeſſes him- "Tas riot at Guildhall furniſhed the eee a pro- 
— * the tence to interfere. Pilkington and Shute were ſeized, by a, war- 
rant ſigned by twenty-four counſellors, and committed to the 

Tower. On the thirtieth of June, they were brought by: a Writ 

of habeas corpus, to the bar of the King's. Bench, and admityed 

to bail. Uniatimidated by ew, daa "ey next day 
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aſſembled n and proceeded with the election, CHAT. 
which had been. interrupted. The lord-mayor, being indiſpoſed, — 
ſent an order by the recorder to adjourn, the hall. The ſheriffs n 
refuſed to obey. The privy council again interfered. An order 

was ſent to the lord- mayor to preſerve entire the ancient cuſtoms 
of the city; and, to reſtore the peace, to take effectual care, that 
at a common-hall, to be held on the fourteenth of July, all pro- 
ceedings ſhould begin anew. When, therefore, the common- 
hall met on that day, North was put up only for confirmation, 
as being already duly elected by the lord- mayor. The majority 
of the common- hall ſtill inſiſted upon their right of electing the 
two ſheriffs. TWo books for two different polls were opened; 
one by Pilkington and Shute, another by the lord- mayor. The 
latter came upon the huſtings, and declared the election to have 
fallen on Box. The affair, however, was not finiſhed. Box de- 
clined the office, and paid his fine. The lord-mayor opened a 
ſecond time the books. One Rich was | choſen by a few of the 
livery ; and he and North were immediately ſworn, Thus the 
N of the city was gained by irregular and unjuſtifiable 
means *, | 


Tux determined meaſures of the court to humble their enemies, Tntrigues 
ſtruck a panic into the leaders of the popular party. The Duke of e 
Monmouth, ſoon after the diſſolution of the parliament at Oxford, 
made offers of ſubmiſſion to the King, through the Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth. He, however, accompanied this offer with ſuch re- 
flections on the Duke of York, that the King rejected them with 
indignation, He carried his reſentment fo far as to forbid in coun- 
cil all his ſervants from viſiting, upon any pretence whatſoever, 
the Duke of Monmouth. Even Shafteſbury, intimidated by the loſs 
of the city of London, fent a meſſage to the Duke of York, ſig- 
nifying his wiſhes of being reconciled * Either the Duke's ob- 
ſtinacy, or the verſatility of the Ear}, put an end to ns: nego- 
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.C — I P. ciation as ſoon as it was begun. Shafteſbury returned to his for- 
mer policy, of ſpreading myſterious a0 firange reports. Deeming 


1682. 


Monmouth's 
pi opreſs, 


that the Duke had fortified his influence with the King, by gain- 


ing the Dutcheſs of Poriſmouth, he endeavoured to create a mi. 
underſtanding between them, by averring that ſhe had formed a 


deſign of having her ſon, the Duke of Richmond, created Prince 
of Wales. Wild and impracticable as this plan ſeemed, that am- 


bitious woman had turned her views that way. The earl of Sun- 


derland had, in concert with the Prince of Orange, reſolved to 
pay his court to her vanity and avarice. His object was to ob- 
tain the poſſeſſion of an office, through her influence, which might 
furniſh him with an opportunity of ſerving the Prince, by betray- 


ing the King and the Duke of York *. When ſhe returned from 
France in the month of July, ſhe accordingly employed her whole 


weight in his favour. He was admitted into the King's preſence, 


in the firſt week in Auguſt; and, on the twentieth of September , 
was. * again into the privy- council. 


Tur Duke of Monmouth having failed in his offers of ſub- 
miſſion, threw himſelf entirely on the popular party. To pre- 
ſerve his influence among the people, as well as to make prepa- 
rations for an inſurrection, that had been long projected, they 
adviſed him to make a progreſs through the north-weſt of Eng- 


land. His wife ſolicited him in vain to ſubmit without capitu- 


lation to the King. Shafteſbury, Ruſſel, Mountague, and others, 
prevented his adopting this prudent meaſure. He left London 
in the beginning of September, directing his courſe to Cheſhire. 
The populace received him at Coventry with the acclamations of 
« A Monmouth and no York!” But at Litchfield he - paſſed 
through a concourſe of ſilent ſpectators. When he arriyed in 
Cheſhire, he was received by the chiefs. of the popular party, at 


the head of their retainers and friends. The ftreets of all the 


towns through which he paſſed were lined with multitudes, who ex- 


4 D'Avaux, paſſim. * Kennet, James II. 1682. f Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
preſſed 
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preſſed i in ſhouts their ſatisfaction at his preſence. Healways dined 
in public. He ſeemed : anxious to ſhew himſelf to the Populace, a | 
to gain their favour, by entering into their diverſions and ſports. 
The beauty of his perſon, his agility in all the manly exerciſes, 
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and his free, open, and eaſy addreſs, were well calculated to gain 


the vulgar, who judge of mankind by outward ſhow. This po- 
pularity, however, was the ſource of the misfortunes of Mon- 
mouth. Deluded by the applauſe of weak and deſigning men, 
he became confident in his ambition, when he loſt its only real 
ſupport in loſing the King. 


UskLEss as the progreſs of Monmouth proved in the event to 


himſelf, it raiſed, in the mean time, the jealouſy of the court. 


When he arrived at Stafford, he yas apprehended by a warrant 
ſigned by Secretary Jenkins, and brought, in the cuſtody of the 
ſerjeant at arms, to London. He applied for a habeas corpus to 


the court of King's Bench, and he was bailed by feveral reſpec- 


table perſons of the popular party. Though the power of the 


crown was now great and uncontrouled, it was prudently con- 


fined to the known channel of the law. But the ſtream of juſtice 


had loſt its purity. The meaſure which placed the nomination, 


of juries in the adherents of the crown, made the laws the inſtru- 
ments of their vengeance. In the month of November, an 1n- 
ſtance of legal ſeverity was carried beyond all decent bounds. 
Pilkington, one of the late ſheriffs, being a violent party-man, 
had been extremely unguarded in his language againſt the Duke 
of York. When he heard of the Duke's return from Scotland, 


he broke forth into theſe puerile expreſſions: He has already 


burnt the city, and now he comes to cut our throats.” He was 
ſued at the inſtance of the Duke, and the jury: awarded one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds damages. This was, in other words, 
condemning Pilkington to perpetual impriſonment ; but the mode 
was at once ſcandalous and unprecedented. 
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-third year of his age. Courage was the moſt ſplendid part of his. 


be avowedly approved of their principles; and therefore he was 


deciſions, than for his abilities as a ſtateſman. His prudence 
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8 W F. pur preſent year Was mofe remarkable for the zereſſion uf 


fily acquired by the crown; than for Hiking events Tle 


death of chree great men rendered it, in ſome meaſure, remark. 


able. The Duke ef Lauderdale having, for ſome time; declined 


in kuis intellects, died in the month of Auguſt; 'a man abhorred 
for his tyrannies in Scotland, and deteſted in England for his ar- 


bitrary couneils. In the end of November died Rupert, Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, and Duke of Cumberland, in the ſixty- 


character; but he frequently carried that virtue into an extreme, 
which deſerved cenſure, and met with misfortune, Toa contempt. 
of his abilities, Charles had, of late years, added a kind of aver- 
fon. to his perſon. Though he herded not with the popular. party, 


treated with great mdifference, whenever he made his appearance 
at court, The death of Rupert was followed by that of the-chan- 
cellor the Earl of Nottingham. He was the firſt that reduced: 
the proceedings of chancery to form and preciſion. - But he was: 
more remarkable for his knowledge of law, and the equity of his, 


during the examination of the Popiſh plot ſecured him againſt any 
cenfure from the commons, when they extended their animadver- 


pet to * all the Judges of the evurts-of common law. 


> 51166 

ws days wy the death of Nottingham, Sir Frandls North, 
Jord-chicf-juſtice of the Common Pleas, was ſworn. lord-keeper 
of the great ſeal. Pemberton, who had been placed at the head: 
of the court of King's-Bench for the trial of Fitz-Harris, having 
diſcontinued his attention. to the views of the court, Was. removed: 
to the Common-Pleas. Sir Edmund Sanders ſucceeded Pember- 
ton in his high department". The Earl of Sunderland, in pro- 


1 Aug. 245 1682. k Nov. 29» I Dec. 20. 
a Dec, 22. » Kennet, vol, iii. 
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fcution of his oom ich the -Prigce af Orange%;had-gained © 
the favourandinflencedf the Duteheſs of Pomſmoutb, Through w——— 
ber ſolicitations, he had obtained a-ſeat at the council-board in be 
month of September. Through -adefigaed attention anda ſeryile 
flattery of the weakneſſes af the Duke of Vork, he found means 

to regain the favour Which he loſt by: his ſapport of the bill of 
excluſion. The Earl of Conway, who had ſucceeded: him in the 

office of ſecretary of ſtate, reſigned to Sunderland the ſeals on the 

twenty- eighth of January. During theſe promotions at court, a 
profound tranquillity ſeemed to reign throughout the kingdotn. 
The courts of law were the only fields of diſpute between the 
parties; and ſinee the elections in the city of London Had been 
carried in favour of royaliſts, the conteſt was no longer equal. 
The judges, either ſwayed by opinion or gained by influence, 
were devoted to the ſervice of the crown; and juries, no longer 
choſen from the popular party, ſeemed to carry the” violence TIE 


4 


their n mn into all their — . 9 181155 
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To retam the power which the court had adquited in che city N dl 
of London was deemed by the royaliſts a meaſure: of the laſt 
importance to their cauſe, Though, by irregular means, they 
had carried the laſt elections in favour of their party, the ſpirit n 
of their opponents was not yet entirely ſubdued. To prevent 
future conteſts at the chuſing of magiſtrates, it was reſolved to 
reduce the conſtitution of the city to a leſs independent form. 

All corporations, by their inſtitution, are liable to be diffolved +» 7 
upon various grounds. The forfeiture of their charters, through. 
negligence or abuſe of their privileges, may be effected legally by 
a judgment upon an information againſt them in a competent 
court of common law. This information is denominated a writ 
of quo warranto, the nature of which is to inquire by what war- 
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Y BY P: rant'the members of the corporation exerciſe their power, having 
w—— forfeited it by ſome proceedings in the courſe of ſuit to be proved. 


A vrit of this kind was iſſued, at the inſtance of the King, againſt 
the city of London, in the beginning of Hilary Term in the pre- 
ceding year. The city pleaded their right. The attorney-general 


replied. A demurrer followed; and the matter was en 
for a time. 


Two reaſons were only alleged as ſufficient grounds for the 
forfeiture of the charter of the corporation. They had, it was 
affirmed, in diſreſpectful and ſcandalous terms addreſſed the King 
for the fitting of parliament; and they had exacted money for 
public works, by illegal tolls on the markets within the city of 
London. Two arguments were only permitted on either ſide, 
the laſt of which was in Eaſter Term. Treby, the recorder, and 
Pollexfen, a man of abilities, defended the corporation with great 
addreſs and learning. Judgment however was given againſt the 
city in Trinity Term: but, by the expreſs command of the King, 
the judgment was not to be entered till his further pleaſure ſhould 
be known. This exertion of power, though in itſelf ſtrictly 
legal, terrified the city and alarmed the nation. Men perceived, 
that by one bold ſtroke of policy, Charles added more to the influ- 
ence of the crown than the many efforts of the moſt arbitrary of 
his predeceſſors in the throne. Notwithſtanding meaſures that 
annihilated the importance of the city, ſeveral of its principal inha- 
bitants promoted them with violence and zeal*, Perſecuted and 
inſulted for their principles of loyalty by the popular party, they 
preferred the tranquillity of deſpotiſm to the tumults of a e 


which, in their opinion, had been much phuſod. 


THrouGH * city expected no n iſſue to the ſuit, they 
were ſtruck with amazement when judgment was pronounced. 
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A common council being aſſembled, they reſolyed 40 ſubmit, 
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n 


without reſerve, their privileges, to the will, and pleaſure, of the 3 


King. They confeſſed their own miſbehaviour, which had ſub- 
jected them to his diſpleaſure. They implored his wonted cle- 
mency. They begged his directions, and requeſted to receive 
his commands. To this abject petition Charles made anſwer by 
his lord-keeper, Sir Francis North. He propoſed, that no lord- 
mayor, no ſheriff, no recorder, no common: ſerjeant, no town- 
clerk, and even no coroner of London, ſhould henceforth enter 
upon the exerciſe of their reſpective offices without the approba- 
tion of the King, under his ſign- manual. That ſhould the King 
twice diſapprove the lord-mayor or the ſheriffs, he might appoint 
others by his own commiſſion in their room. That the mayor 
and aldermen might diſplace any magiſtrate by the leave of the 
King; and that no alderman ſhould be elected without the conſent 
of the court of aldermen ; and that, after having twice diſapproved 
the choice of the freemen, they themſelves might appoint the 
vacancy to be filled. Upon a. debate concerning theſe propoſi- 
tions, they were accepted in the common-council by a majority of 
eighteen votes. | 


THoUGH this furrender of the charter of London was deno- 
minated voluntary, and though the judgment itſelf was within 
the rules of ſtrict law, the changing of the conſtitution of ſo great 
a corporation was deemed a prelude to an alteration of that of the 
nation. Soon after the Revolution, the judgment was reverſed 
by act of parliament ; and it was at the ſame time enacted, that 
the privileges of London ſhall. never be forfeited by any delin- 
quency whatever in the members of the corporation. Terrified 
by the fate of London, the moſt of the other corporations of Eng- 
land ſoon after ſurrendered. their franchiſes, and ſubmitted them- 
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CH = P. ſelves to new charters framed at the diſcretion of the court. This 
—— circumſtance threw at once the whole power of the ſtate into the 


1683. 


Violence of 
the city» 
parties. 


hands of the King. More than three-fourths of the houſe of 
commons deing choſen by the boroughs, the crown fecured to 
irſelf by this meaſure a majority which no oppoſition could either 
ſhake or ſubdue. Some, who entered with eagerneſs into the 
proſecution againſt the city of London, on account of the delin- 
quency of the members of the corporation, began, when too late, 
to perceive their error. In puniſhing the noify inſolence of a few 

citizens, they opened a a door to other evils of a more permanent 
wo dangerous kind. But the flame kindled between parties had 
aſcended to ſhch' a height, that men became careleſs of their own 
ſafety, could they but humble and ruin their re 


"Tax v violence of the popular party, it muſt be confeſſed, juſti- 


fied, in ſome meaſure, an inclination in the King to have the 


peace of the city more within his power. The two parties which 
divided between them the corporation, carried their, conteſts into 
the courts of juſtice, and haraſſed one another with proſecutions 
and ſuits at law. Sir John Moore, the late lord mayor, brought 
an action in the beginning of May * againſt Shute and Pilkington, 
who had been ſheriffs the preceding year, for a riot and an inſult 
upon his perſon, on Midſummer-day. Several of their principal 
adherents were at the ſame time profecuted. Conſiderable fines 
were impoſed upon them all, after a long trial before Sanders, 
lord chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench. In the mean time, Dubois 
and Papillon, who claimed a right of being the legal ſheriffs, 
arreſted Sir William Pritchard, lord mayor, the two ſheriffs, and 
ſeveral aldermen. Though the common council publickly diſap- 
proved of this meaſure *, its violence haſtened the judgment upon 
the writ of quo warranto againſt the city of London. The arreſt 

Publications of the times, 


t May 8, uv May 28. 


ATR WI FTgoreig 
was-deemed by the adhereats of the crown ſuch an outrageous 
deed, that many citizens of that party urged the court to 0 
the ſeizure of franchiſes, already rendered ineffe 
lence of a factious party. This conſideration, Tal than af 
fears from the judgment, prevailed with the majority. of cle ce TOUT 


mon- council to ſurrender their charter, by a voluntary rob'onl on 
the e of June. 


Watts the adherents of the court made ſuch progreſs in eſta- 
bliſhing the authority of the crown, the whole fabric of govern- 
ment was, undermined by a ſecret conſpiracy, which had been 
long forming by the oppoſite. party, The facility with which 
Charles had given up every capital point to the commons, during 
almoſt twenty years of his reign, had created, an opinion; that 
there was no meaſure, however hard, to which he would not 
yield. When the bill of excluſion was rejected by the lords, 


Riſe 


in November 1680, men perceived that the King was reſolved 


to adhere to the eventual ſucceſſion of his brother to the throne. 
Thoſe who promoted the bill with moſt vehemence, began now 
to fear for themſelves. They knew the character of the Duke of 
York, and they dreaded his vengeance ſhould: he come to the 
crown, This opinion induced ſome of the leaders to liſten to the 


violent councils of the Earl of Shafteſbury, who ſeemed reſolved 


to obtain by force from the King what he deſpaired to gain in a 
legal way. In a conference with Monmouth and the Lords Ruſſel 
and Grey, he endeavoured to perſuade them to his purpoſe, ſoon 
after the bill of excluſion was reje&ed, through the perſonal in- 
fluence of the King with the lords. Terrified with the danger 
of his project, or ſurpriſed at its magnitude, they liſtened for 
ſome time to Shafteſbury's propoſals without giving their aſſent ; 
but an unexpected event induced them at once to embark i in his 
deſperate deſigns. 
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In the month of February 1681, the King was ſeized at 


L—— Windfor witra/ſuddew illneſs. The news was immediately car. | 


1683. 
and progreſs. 


of a con- 
fpiracy, 


ried to the Duke of Monmouth, at London. He communicated 
the intelligence to Sbafteſbury and Ruſſel. In a conference, at 
which! Bir Thomas Armſtrong, Monmouth's boſom friend, was 


, preſent; it was. agreed, that an inſurrection ſhould be procured 


among the malcontents in the city, in caſe of the King's death 
The project of the conſpirators. was to riſe with their friends, to 
call a:parliament, to-{ettle the kingdom, to declare the · deſcent of 
the crown; and to continue in arms, for their ow ſecurity, till 
theſe points ſhould be obtained and their enemies ſubdued. The 
King's recovery broke for the preſent their meaſures. Thie new 
par liament ſoon after met at Oxford; and the party changed the 
mode of their conſpiracy, and transferred it to that place. They 
formed a-ſcheme not to ſuffer. the parliament to be diſſolved; and 
determined to [adjourn to the Guild-hall ati London, when they 
ſhould find, that: a diflolution was nigh... The precaution. of 
Charles, in placing his guards on the road to Oxford; induced 
them to change a reſolution which might be attended with peril; 
and they at laſt agreed to encourage as many as poſſible of the 
lords and members of the lower houſe to continue to ſit after the 
King ſhould diſſolve the ene | 


THe addreſs. of * King Wee alſo this violent eber 
He concealed. with ſuch art his reſolution to diſſolve the parlia · 
ment, that the fuddenneſs. of the meaſure diſconcerted all their 
deſigns. Shafteſbury. with ſome other lords remained an hour in 
the houſe after the King's departure, under. a pretence of ſigning 
a proteſt. .. But when they ſent. to the; houſe, of commons, all ths 
members were gone. Iime was only wanting to accompliſh their 
wild and dangerous plan.,,.To unite. the popular party, in one 
deſign, the principal conſpirators convened them frequently ta 
entertainments. The Duke of Monmouth, the Earls of Bedford, 
Macclesfield, 


7:0 HAR an _ | 
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Wees and Eſſex, kept open bade bbb Nel the 
hole junto, thought the deſign impracticable. The King was 
provided with a military force. But it was anſwered, that the 
inhabitants of Oxford were well affected to the party. The ſtu- 
dents of the univerſity were, Grey affirmed; well affected to the 
King. Sbafteſbury replied, that they had left their chambers to 
accommodate the members. He added, that among the foot- 
guards there were many friends; and he obſerved, that many of 
their party were attended with armed retainers. He conſidered 
not that the judgment of the nation would turn inſtantly againſt 


an illegal parliament; and that terror, which generally accom- 


panies a conſciouſneſs of being in the wrong, would Ane 
ſubdue the party in their own minds. e nn 


THE dilappointment at Oxford diſconcerted, for ſome time, 
the meaſures of the party. Shafteſbury, the life and ſoul of the 
conſpiracy, ſpent the moſt of the ſummer of 1681 in fortifying 
his influence in the city of London. On the ſecond of July, he 
was, upon the oaths of his own Iriſh evidence, committed'to the 
Tower, where he continued to the laſt day of November. The 
_ Earl of Argyle applied to him, in his impriſonment, for thirty 
thouſand, and afterwards only for fifteen thouſand pounds, to be 
collected by the party for ſupporting an inſurrection in Scotland. 
Argyle was ſuſpected, and nothing done. When the King deter- 
mined, by irregular means, to poſſeſs himſelf of the elections of 
London at Midſummer 1682, the zeal of the party, which had 
languiſhed, began to be rouſed again by their fears: Meetings 
were held by the leaders, Ruſſel, in particular, reſolved ſeriouſly 
to apply to an inſurrection. He ſounded Sir William Courtney, 
Sir Francis Rolls, and Sir Francis Drake, all men of weight and 
influence in their reſpective counties. Monmouth, under the 
pretence of pleaſure, made a progreſs to Cheſhire, to confirm the 
Earl of Macclesfield and the Lord Delamere. Shafteſbury re- 
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mained in town, to inflame to action the citizens of London, 
When Monmouth returned, he raiſed the hopes of his party, by 
a relation of his ſucceſs in the weſt ; and he engaged Trenchard, 
and obtained his promiſe, at an appointed time, to raiſe en 
hundred men in Taunton and the adjacent . 


Suarr se bun, impatient of fielen txpreſſed his anxiety to 
bring to action the mob of London by the middle of autumn. 
Ruſſel, expecting aid from different parts of the country, oppoſed 
this meaſure, as precipitate and dangerous. Their difference in 
opinion produced a declaration of their reſpective deſigns. Shafteſ- 
bury was for a republic ; Ruſſel only for a limited monarchy. 
The latter having communicated the ſchemes of the former to 
Monmouth, who aſpired to the throne, the conſpiracy was near 
being ruined with jealouſy. In the mean time, the adherents of 
the party in the country were cold and undeciſive. Sir William 
Courtney ſent a doubtful anſwer. Trenchard demanded delay. 
At a meeting of the leaders with ſome inferior conſpirators, they 
determined to join with Shafteſbury, and to riſe in London. A 
day at length was appointed. Trenchard was to be diſpatched to 
the country, to anſwer the time. A meſſage was ſent to Cour 
ney. Arms-were provided in different places. Three field-pieces 
were bought by Shafteſbury. Monmouth ſurveyed the guards, 
and. found them. remiſs. Their tations were appointed to each. 
When every. thing was fettled, Monmouth communicated the 
whole to Trenchard, who ſeemed terrified, and demanded. three: 
weeks to prepare for the zaſurreQtion. at Taunton. A declaration 
was in the mean time prepared. The conſpirators ſeemed only 
to reſt on their arms in London, and to wait for the riſing of. their 
friends in the country. 


Duxixc this awful ſuſpenſe, the timid Trenchard demanded 
further delay. Shafteſbury, by nature impatient, and, beſides, 
rendered 


CUARLES if: 


candied reſtleſs by his fears, could bear no longer! the OLI bs 
his fituation, and 'retired abroad, Walcot, an Triſh officer, and 
Ferguſon, 4 Scotiſhi clergyman, both members of the conſpiracy, 

attended him in his flicht. They, however, left him when he 
landed in Holland, and returned to their friends. He died of the 
gout in the ſtomach, fix weeks after his arrival at Amſterdam. 
The vehemence of his temper ſeemed to have increaſed with his 
years. Soured'by difappointments in his political views, he had 
become peeviſh in his language and imprudent in his meaſures. 
His very friends at laſt had reaſon to dread. his violenee, more 
man his enemies. The addreſs which had: attended him in ſuc- 
ceſs deſerted him in his political mĩisfortunes; and his party 


thought his flight, and even his death, an: acceſſion of ſtrength to 


their cauſe. The iniquity of his conduct ſince the commence- 
ment of the Popiſh plot had offended men of principle of his own 
faction; no wonder that it raiſedd the reſentment of his enemies. 
His timely retreat ſaved his family from tuin; and his death was 
fortunate to himſelf, as it prevented diſgrace: 
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HIS Jopurturs diſconeerted; for. the time, the cleafhrts' of the popular” 
party, The communication with the heads of the interided i in- EE 


furrection in che eity was interrupted by the abſence of Ferguſon, 


who had chiefly managed the correſpondence between them and: 
the Earl of Shafteſbury. This reftleſs plotter, however, ſoon re- 


turned, and opened: the former intercourſe. ' Some perſons of: 


eminence were now added to the number of the conſpirators, 
Algernon Sidney, who, from an averſion to Shafteſbury, had 
hitherto declined to join in their conſults, attended their meetings» 
and animated their zeal. Hampden was alſo received more inti- 


mately than before into their- deſigns. The Lord Howard of 


Eſcric, a man of profligate manners, was admitted into their moſt 
ſeeret- councils. To manage their ſchemes with regularity and: 
preciſion, a-council of ſix was formed. Theſe. were Monmouth, , 

a Eſſex, 
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Effe, Kullel; Howard, Sidney, and. Hampden.; Though all 


were equally 1 upon an iuſurrection, they were divided in their 
views. | Monmouth,, Ruſſel, and Hampden; aimed at no more 
than the. effectual excluſion of the Duke of Lork; Eſſex Howard, 
and Sidney, intended to erect a commonwealth. Notwithſtand- 
ing this difference in opinion, they all determined to proceed, 
Trenchard and Courtney were again engaged to riſe in the weſt. 
An inſurrection in Scotland was concerted with dhe Earl of Ar- 
gyle. Some of his friends, the Lord Melvin, Sir James Cochran, 
and others, were deſired to come to London; and the party agreed 
to furniſh them with ten thouſand n to Purchaſe ammuni- 
tion and Arms. ie ni mie bob ogy 
. 

hy rt nes + vie in \ April, it was Goji ſertled that Argyle 
ſhould riſe, with his adherents, by the end of June. Other ar- 
rangements were in the mean time made, and his department 


aſſigned to each of the leaders. But, after the whole train was 


laid, an accident diſconcerted their ſchemes, and ruined the moſt 
of themſelves. Men of inferior rank, who were neceſſarily in 
the ſecret of the intended inſurrections, had met often together, 
and carried on an under-plot to aſſaſſinate the King and the Duke 
of York. This defign, though not adopted by the council of fix, 
out of delicacy to Monmouth, was approved by ſome of the mem- 
bers. Among the leſſer order of conſpirators were Weſt, a law- 
yer, at whoſe chambers they chiefly met; Norton, Ayliffe, and 
Tyley, men of the ſame profeſſion; Colonel Rumſey, who had 
| ſerved under Cromwell; Walcot, a.. republican officer; Good- 
enough, who had been under-ſheriff when the city was in the 
hands of the popular party. Of this number was Ferguſon, the 
Earl of Shafteſbury's retainer and agent ; Rous, who had eſcaped 
two years before by the fayour of a jury; Kieling, a falter in 
London; and one Rumbold, who had ſerved in the capacity of 
a ſubaltern in Cromwell's army, and now followed the buſineſs of 
TE a maltſter 


n II. 


x maltſter at a farm near Hoddeſdon, on the road to Newmarket. 
To theſe was joined the Lord Howard of Eferic, a man of a mean 
diſpoſition and abandoned character, neceſſitous in his circum- 
ſtances, and hated for his „ e We he was not deſpiſed 
for his cowardice *.- 


THIS. Wy intemperate in their zeal, entered into repeated 
deliberations concerning the aſſaſſination of the King and the 
Duke. To cover the horror of the defign under a familiar name, 
they gave the appellation of lopping to the intended murder. Va- 
rious ſchemes for this lopping buſineſs were formed. Some adviſed 
to ſhoot the brothers in their ſedan chairs in the ſtreets: at night: 
Others-propoſed to fire at onee twenty pocket blunderbuſſes into 
the King's box, when he and- his brother ſhould come to the 
theatre. Theſe ſchemes, however, were dropt as dangerous; 
and another, propoſed by Rumbold, was adopted with eagerneſs. 
His farm, called the Rye-houſe, as it lay on the way to New- 
market, was deemed the leaſt perilous ſcene for effeQuating the 
murder. The road being. narrow near the Rye - houſe, Rumbold 
inſinuated, that by overturning a cart, the coach in which the 


brothers returned from Newmarket might be ſtopt, and they them - | 


ſelves diſpatched: with eaſe. An accident ſaved the King and the 
Duke from this imminent danger. The houſe in which Charles 


reſided at Newmarket took fire; and he returned a week ſooner | 
than was expected to London. The adherents of the crown re- 
garded afterwards this accident as a particular interpoſition of 


providence; and the conſpirators themſelves, ſtruck with a panic,. 
conſidered it as: the declaration of heaven againſt their intended: 
crime T. 4 341+ 94 r B24 agM ok | - 
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Nena a alter in London; His been Sent as a mem· A diſcovery. 


ber of the inferior cabal. Zealous for his party, and bold and 


vid. Tord 1. 00 Grey! s Hi. of the Rye-houſe Plate, 7 Burnet, Kennet. 
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lord- mayor, at chu ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed:ſheriffs, 
when no other pet ſon oould be found to undertake that dangerous 
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intrepid in his diſpoſition, he was the man who arreſted the 


ſervice. Repenting of this folly, or, as he himſelf affirmed, 
ſtruck with remorſe of conſcience for his intended erime, he came 
to Secretary Jenkins on the twelfth of June, and diſcovered all he 


| knew, Jenkins took his depoſition; but he told hitm at the fame 


time, that without another evidence he could not iſſue warrants 


againſt the perſons accuſed. Kieling, by an artifice, engaged his 


brother in diſcourſe, upon the ſchemes of the party, with Good- 
enough; who, being a man of violent paſſions, ran out in extra- 
vagant expreſſions of treaſon. in his detail of their defigns. Fen: 
kins, fortified by two evidences, laid the affair before the reſt of 
the miniſtry, the King being then at Windſor. The two Kiel- 
ings were, in the mean time, left at large; and the moſt of the 
inferior conſpirators, appriſed of the diſcovery; conveyed them- 
ſelves away. Warrants were iffued for apprehending Rumſey, 
Weſt, Walcot, Rous, and one Hone, a joiner. Some were taken, 
and they confeſſed enough to condemn "themſelves; but they 
ſhewed an unwillingneſs to accuſe others. Men had been fo fre- 
quently alarmed. with fictitious plots, that the preſent diſcovery 


made no impreſſion. A kind of filence prevailed for ſome days 


and the King gave ſo little faith to che conſpiraey, that he 1 
to come to nnn to . the examination | 


| A PROCLAMATION was in 90 mean time iued e 
— accuſed by the two Kielings. Colonel Rumſey and Welt 
ſurrendered, reſolving to ſave themſelves by furniſhing evidence 


againſt their friends. Weſt could only confirm the teſtimony of 
Kieling; but Rumſey, having been admitted into the conſulta- 
tions of the council of ſix, thought his own. di ſeoyery ſo im- 
portant, that he would reſerve it for the King. Charles accond- 


ingly came from Windſor on the twenty · ſixth of June, to receive 
Publications of the times. : 
7 his 
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his confeſhon *. | Wariacits were iſſued for apprehending the Duke 
of Monmouth, che Earl of Eſſex, the Lords Ruſſel, Grey, and 
Howard of Eſcrice. Monmouth fled. The reſt were ſeized, Ruſ- 
ſel might have made his eſeape; but, by a ſtrange infatuation, he 
ſuppoſed that ſufficient evidence could not be found. Eſſex was 
appriſed of the diſcovery before meaſures for ſeizing his perſon 
were purſued; but his tenderneſs for Ruſſel is ſaid to have ren- 


by a meſſenger upon his way from the country to London. 


his own houſe. Neither Eſſex nor Ruſſel anſwered the expecta- 
tions of their friends when they were brought before the council. 
The defence and deportment of the firſt ſuited' neither his dignity 
nor former fame. "Unmanned by a deep and ſettled melancholy, 
he was incoherent in his anſwers, and totally broken with deſpair. 
Ruſſel ſeemed to have forgot that modeſty which had been the moſt 
amiable part of his eharacter. Relying too much on the faith of 
others, he aſſumed a confidence unſuitable to his character, and 
little 3 to paſs for innocence-with i men 


Tux bailicviour of the Lord Howard was anſwerable to * 


profligacy of his former life. When he was ſeized, he diſcovered 
all the ſymptoms of an unmanly terror. He trembled, he faul- 


unfavourable conſtruction on their words. Almoſt all the con- 
ſpirators, except Monmouth, Armſtrong,” and Ferguſon, fell ĩnto 
the hands of the officers of juſtice. - The Lord Grey had the good 


4 | 2 wh 
2 Carte's Ormonde, vol, ii, p. 527. 4 Burnet, * 
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dered him regardleſs of his own fate. The Lord Grey was ſeized 


Howard was, a few days after, found concealed in a chimney in 


tered in his ſpeech, he burſt into tears, -He completed his own 
infamy by revealing all the ſecret projects of his friends. Hamp- 
den and Sidney were ſeized upon his accuſation. © They obſer ved 
a prudent ſilence when they were examined. They conſidered 
themſelves before enemies, Who were prepared to put the moſt 


fortune to eſcape from the meſſengers who were W r to carry 
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him to the Tower:, To eſtabliſh. ba helief of the Flat before we 
leaders ſhould he tried. the inferiot gonſpitatora were firſt brought. 

to the bat. On the eleventh of. July, Captain Walcat was tried at 
the Old- Bailey. Rumſey, Kieling, and Weſt, were the witneſs 
ſes. Hig concern in the conſultations of the conſpirators. was 
clearly proved. Upon the like evidence, Rous and Hone were at 
the ſame time condemned. The reality of the plot was no longer 
diſputed by the people ; and that belief was confirmed by the con- 
feſſion of the criminals, who owned, at their execution, the juſtice 
of the ſentence. 


Tux day after the condemnation of theſe three conſpirators the 
Lord Ruſſel was brought to his trial, The witneſſes againſt him 
were, Colonel Rumſey, one Sheppard, a wine-merchant in Lon- 
don, at whoſe houſe ſome conſultations had been held, and the 
Lord Howard of Eſcric. The two firſt concurred in their evi - 
dence with regard to Ruſſel's being preſent at Sheppard*s houſe, 
at a meeting of the party, where the diſcourſe turned upon the 
meaſure of ſeizing the guards. Rumſey fwore, that he had at- 
tended at a conſultation of the leaders, at which the priſoner was 
preſent, to know, in the name of the Earl of Shafteſbury, their 
reſolution concerning the riſing under Trenchard at Taunton, 
He gave in evidence, that he received for anſwer, that Treuch- 
axd had failed; and that nothing further could be done in the 
matter at that time.“ He ſwore, that though he did not parti. 
cularly remember that Ruſſel ſpoke concerning the inſurrection, 
he manifeſtly conſented to the anſwer. Howard gave a particular 
account of the eſtabliſhment of the council of fix in the preceding 
January; of their debates concerning an inſurrection; of their 
conferences with the Scots; and of their reſolution of forming a 
fund of thixty thouſand pounds, to anſwer the immediate ocea- 
ſions of the projected war. The witneſſes, though accuſed by 
ſome writers of perjury, ſeem to have advanced nothing but the 

3 truth. 
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Tas du of the attorney-general was more dards has condemna- 
the evidence given by the ' witneſſes, He expreſſed himſelf in- n 
terms that bore his own conviction of Ruſſel's guilt, before the 
witneſſes were heard. He refuſed his conſent to a delay of the 
trial for a day. He would not permit a counſel to take notes of 
the evidence, for the uſe of the priſoner. This conduct, though 
perhaps within the ſtrict rules of law, was ſevere, and therefore 
impolitic. But the chief juſtice behaved with the utmoſt candour 
and moderation. He, however, refuſed to hear counſel upon an 
irregularity in the indictment, of which Ruſſel complained. The. 
defence made by the priſoner himſelf was feeble. and unſatisfac- 
tory. He proteſted with truth, that he had never entertained. 
even a thought againſt the King's life; but his being concerned 
in preparations for an inſurrection, he neither affirmed' nor de- 
nied. The jury, all men of reſpectable characters, brought him 
in guilty, with little heſitation. His former character, his po- 

pularity, and the amiable virtues of his private life, created i 
general xegret for his fate. But it does not appear that unfair 
means were uſed at his trial, or that any part of the proceedings' 


againſt him were contrary to the common uſage of the | Nome 
caſes of treaſon. 


Taouc Gn ſeverity was ww no-means one of the vices of Charles, d 
he reſolved to liſten to no requeſts for a pardon. The entreaties 
of friends, the ſupplications of a father, the tears of a wife, and 
even the petition of the unfortunate Lord himſelf, were produc- 


b Carte's Ornionde, vol, ii. Lord Grey's Hiſt, of the Rye-hoyſe plot. 
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u or dns effect When is feelings qo chte refit vain; 
appli Höf Was mädel to His neceff tes. One Hufdred'-ttisfahd | 
pounds ers ſald to have been offered for Ruſſel's life. But money 
itſehf ed not purehaſe forgiveneſs for a perſon whoſe conduct had 
ſo mucli offended his pride. The very virtues of the criminal had 
rendered his vehement meaſures leſs bach, as they might 
have been attended with danger. Ruſſel, it muſt be confeſſed, 
had carried his oppoſition into acts of . more calculated to 
irritate the King than to ſerve the nation. The part which he 
took in parliament was regular and manly. His warmth in the 


affair of the excluſion might be excuſed by the utility of the mea- 


ſure; But when he appeared in the company of Otes, to preſent 


the Duke of York for recuſancy, he ſunk beneath the dignity of 


his principles, and gave offence without ſerving his own cauſe. 


No part of his public conduct ſeemed to be either forgot or for- 


given. Charles, in remitting the ignominious part of the ſen- 
tence, accompanied the favour with a ſarcaſm expreſſive of re- 
ſentment. © The Lord Ruſſel,“ ſaid he, © ſhall find that I am 
poſſeſſed of that prerogative which he denied to me in the caſe'of 
the Viſcount Stafford.” This alluded to the vehemence with 
which Ruſſel ſupported 1 in parliament an opinion, that the King 
could not remit any part of the puniſhment appointed by law for 
traitors“. 1 


Tae conduct of Ruſſel under condemnation was decent and 
affecting. At his execution his behaviour was manly and cool. 
Having, ever ſince he was ſeized, reſigned all hopes of life, his 
mind was fortified againſt death. The ſcaffold on which he was 
beheaded was erected in Lincoln's-Ina-Fields *. This place was 
choſen, as the neareſt ſquare to Newgate', where he was confined, 
Party- writers aſctibed the choice to a circumſtance not founded on 


4 Parl. Debates, MS. _ © July 21. 
f Burnet's two Sei mons, preached in Newgate before Lord Ruſſel. 


fact. 
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fact. Inſtead of: ſpeaking 40 the multitude he gamns paper con- © HA P. 

taining his laſt thoughts, to the, ſheriff. , The; ſhory ſpesch wich . 9 
which he is ſaid to have accompanied. tha daliverꝝy of che paper, 
appears 1 not to be genuine. It denies all knowledge of an intended 
inſurtection; an untruth too palpable to have been uttered by a 
man deemed even by his enemies ſincere. The ſpeech 1— 
in his name ſeems partly to be the production of another pen. 
Dr. Burnet attended him in priſon, and he intereſted himſelf for 
the memory of his friend. His ſpeech contains neither an ex- 
plicit confeſſion, nor abſolute denial of the inſurrection. But he 
was extremely anxious to remove the imputation of a deſign 
againſt the life of the King, and for a change in the government. 
The precaution was ſuperfluous. The evidence contained no 
direct charge of that kind. The allegation in the indictment was 

a mere implication of law, introduced into the praQtice of the 


courts to accommodate actual preparations for treaſon to the ſta- 
tute of Edward the Third, _ 


7 - 


Tux amiable character of this unfortunate Lord made his fate character of 
Ruſſel. 
to be regarded as ſevere. He was a man of virtue in private life, 
and of principle in his public conduct. In the character of a ſon, 
a huſband, and a friend, he merited every praiſe. In a ſincere 
affection for his country, he had few equals. But his talents were 
limited; his temper ſanguine; his patriotiſm frequently degene- 
rated into paſſion. He was credulous, through vehemence; 
and, through his credulity, the dupe of deſigning men. His 
popularity, however, was neither acquired by art, nor retained 
by meanneſs, He was a ſtranger to duplicity; and as he had few 
vices to hide, he concealed none of his virtues, © Thoſe amiable 
qualities, which feldom accompany an extenſive capacity, ren- | 
dered him regretted by all. Though he had no claim on the fa- 
vour of Charles, his pardon would have been a popular act. His 
fate, however, has been more lamented by late writers than by 
his 
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his. 0Wn-catemporaties-, Many could not ſeparate.the.ides. of te⸗ 
bellioa fram an inſurrection. Few could diſtinguiſh 2; meditated 


rifing againſt the King's authority, from. a deſign. againſt, his life, 
The evils. of a civil war were deemed, by the moſt of mankind, 


more dangerous than the grievances which the popular 
meant to prevent, by ſuch violent meaſures, - They could ſcarce 
reconcile to their minds, that the loſs of a city-cleQion was & ſuf- 
ficient reaſon. for involving the nation in blood. Upon the whole, 
if the meaſures of the crown juſtified the deſigns of Ruſſel, Charles 
was ſearce to be blamed. for e Wann to the animad- 
verſion of the lx. ei i 


4 7 


"=O. the: day of Ruſſel's trial, the Earl of Eſſex 5 his. ons 
thaoat © with.a razor in the Tower. Though a man of virtue, he 


was: long known to have maintained the lawfulneſs of ſuicide in 
his converſation *, Subject by conſtitution to fits of melancholy, 


he became extremely dejected upon his being confined, Conſcious 
of the part which he had aQed in the preparations for an inſur- 
region, he deemed that evidence would not be wanting; and he 
reſolved to prevent diſgrace by death. The King and the Duke 


of York happened by accident to be that morning in the Tower, 
to ſee the proof of a piece of ordnance of a new invention. This 


circumſtance furniſhed their enemies with an opportunity of aſcrib- 
ing to them the murder of Eſſex. Though there was not the 


lighteſt foundation for this heavy charge, the imputation conti- 


nued. Though the coroner's inqueſt returned their verdict ſelf- 
murder; though the friends and family of the unfortunate Earl 
found no grounds of ſuſpicion; though many cireumſtances, de- 


monſtrating the impoſſibility of a murder, were produced; it 


ſuited the views and the malignity of party to impoſe the tale on 


the world. Men of ſenſe, however, were not deceived. If the 


s Swift's Remarks on Mackay, V Carte's Ormonde, 
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Tur diſcovery, of the plot againſt bis life, increaſed; the in- hlartiage of 

guence of Charles, by intereſting the nation in his ſafety. Wil- 1 
ling to retain, by the inclination, of his ſubjects, the authority 
which the erown had lately acquired, he endeavoured to gain 

their confidence by popular meaſures. To leſſen the fears of 

Popery, which ſtill prevailed in the kingdom, he reſolved. to 

marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to a Proteſtant Prince. The 

hopes of ſecurity to religion, which had been derived from the 

marriage of the Duke's eldeſt daughter to the Prince of Orange, * 7 
had been greatly damped by the ſterility of that Princeſs ; and i 
men turned their eyes to her ſiſter for continuing the ſucceſſion of 
the crown. On the twenty- eighth of July *, ſhe was married at 
Whitehall to Prince George, brother of Chriſtian the Fifth, King 
of Denmark. His- profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion recom- 
mended Prince George to this alliance, more than either his own 
accompliſhments, or the influence of his family. The Prince of 
Orange, who had long extended his intrigues to. the marriage of 
the Lady Anne, was extremely averſe to this match. He ſeems 
to have carried his prejudices againſt Prince George into his'own' 
conduct, during the time he ſat on the throne of England. The 
huſband whom he had deſtined for the Princeſs was now provided 
with another confort. The Prince of Naſſau, whom the Prince of 
Orange mortally hated, had paid his addreſſes to Sophia Dorothy, 
the only daughter of the Duke of Brunſwick-Zell. The Prince 
of Orange, reduced into deſpair by this circumſtance, found 
means to diſappoint his couſin the Prince of Naſſau, by inducing 
the Duke of Zell to recall the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh from London, 
whither he had gone to pay his addreſſes to the Lady Anne, and 


* Gazette. 1 D'Avaux, 1681, m [*Ayaux, 1682. 
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L—— Bentirick to England, to endeavouhr to break off the match between 
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his ſiſter-in-law and Prince George of Denmark. He wiſhed to 
give that/Princeſs to the Electoral Prince of Brandenburgh, under 


"a promiſe of making him heir to all his own poſſeſſions; 5 an ex- 
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pectation which could not fail to keep him in perpetual dependence. 


The Duke of Vork, habitually obedient to his brother, was 4 


ſive in whatever regarded his daughters; and the King, ſenſible 
of the folly as well as impropriety of a ſovereign 8 profeſſing any 
other ſyſtem of religion than' that eſtabliſhed among his ſub. 
jeas, had taken care to breed his nieces in the faith of the church 


of England. This circumſtance had leſſened the paternal affec- 


tion of the Duke; and induced him, in ſome meaſure, to conſider 


his daughters a as his rivals in his political views. 


6a 


Tur King ſenſible of the benefit which his an had de- 
rived from his appeal from parliament to his people, iſſued a 
declaration concerning the Rye-houſe plot on the twenty-ſeventh 


of July. The eircumſtances of the conſpiracy were related in that 
paper; and though ſome things were exaggerated, the narrative 
and reaſoning upon the whole were founded on truth *. The 


artifice of comprehending, in a clear and conciſe detail, the evi- 


"dence of the witneſſes, by raiſing the horror of the nation againſt 
the plotters, increaſed their attachment to the King. The ſpirits 
of the party were now broken and ſubdued. No reply was at- 


tempted, nor even feared. Sir William Jones, who had anſwered 
the former declaration, was lately dead. Men of letters had 
changed their opinions with the times. The clergy were' violent 
for monarchy. The univerſities abetted the high'prerbgatives of 
the crown. In Oxford, a decree was paſſed on the twenty-firſt 
of July, condemning twenty-ſeven propoſitions, which favoured 


republican principles and religious fanaticiſm. The political tenets, 


North's 8 | 


that 
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that civil — e the people ; 4 thatlawful princes, er. 
becoming tyrants, may be oppoſed ; that the Kings of England Kc . 
have only a co-ordinate power with parliament ; that paſſi ve obe- 4663. 
dience is no obligation on Chriſtians; were condemned with the 

utmoſt formality and zeal. This extraordinary decree, in the 

form of an addreſs, was preſented to the King; and the books 

which contained the propoſitions were publickly burnt, amid the 
acclamations of te Eudents" bs . 


The judgment on the quo warrants, by depriving the city of Five t. 
London of its privileges, reſtored it to ſilenee and tranquillity. 1 -magi- 
The tumults, which had for many years attended the annual 28 
elections, were no longer heard. On the fifth of September, in- 
ſtead of the twenty- fourth of June, the ſheriffs were choſen, with- 
out any oppoſition, Michaelmas-day was permitted to paſs with- 
out any election of a lord-mayor ; and; on the fourth of October, 

Sir William Pritchard, who had almoſt completed the year of his 
mayoralty, received the King's commiſſion to continue in his'office 
during pleaſure... Charles, to ſhew his authority, difmifſed 
Treby from the recorderſhip, and placed Jenour, a perſon of ap- 
proved attachment to the prerogative, in his room. Sixteen of 
the court of aldermen had been always in the intereſt of the crown. 
Theſe, after the court was. diſſolved by the authority of the King, 
were, by two different eommiſſions, appointed juſtices of the 
peace and aldermen. Eight aldermen, who. had devoted them- 
ſelves to the popular party, were diſmiſſed; and they were ſuo- 
ceeded by others of known attachment to the crown. Arbitrary 
as. theſe meaſures may appear, they were received without a mbr- 
mur. Men preferred the tranquillity of regal deſpotiſm to the 
licentioufneſs of che yulgar,, who too often uſe freedom m—_ 
as nen pe n — and voile l. | 
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cujed, the; plat itfelf was pur ſued wich little wehe menge bythe 
 cqurt; During ſeveral months after the death of the Lord Ruſſel, 
no perſon aceuſed, and ſeveral were in, cuſtody, was brought to 
trial. There was, however, one more of the couneil of fix} whoſe 
prior conduct ſeemed to preclude: him from favour; and whoſe 


principles, on account of his courage and abilities, were feared, 
This was Algernon Sidney, who had remained priſoner in the 
Tower ever ſince the beginning of July; when he was: firſt acruſed 


by che Lord Howard of Eſcric. An aceidental change in the higher 


departments of the law ſeemed to pave the way for the trial of 
Sidney. | Saunders, lord- chief. juſtice of the King's-Benchy x man 
of obſcure: birth and limited talents, had been found unfit for his 
place, from the debilities which aroſe from an intemperate and 
vicious life. Upon his death, in the month of Septembet, He 
was ſucceeded in his office by Sir George Jefferys , chief jullice' 
of Cheſter, a man of outrageous abilities and violent principles; 
Bold and intrepid, from a fixed diſregard of the world; ptoffigate, 


from a contempt of virtue; fair only to thoſe whom he fedred; 


a tyrant to the unfortunate, and a fawning flave to the breit 
But even Jefferys, in indifferent matters, was as juſt in his deci- 
ſions as he was able in his opinions“. But when tlie rights of 


the ſubject interfered with the prerogative of the crowaf he” 


warped juſtice to his political wd _ ww an able, he be- 
came n me, eite 11 Hife. 
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the only fit match for the abilities and firmneſs of Sidney. On 
the ſeventh. of November, the priſoner was- brought from the 
Tower to the bar of the King's-Bench, where he was arraigned 
upon an indictment of treaſon, for conſpiring the death of the 
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King, and for levying war againſt* his Mafeſty. He elitell a 0 % r. 
fortnight to prepare for his ial *wHieh bat Pralted f. füd he was . 
brought again tothe bar G the twenty-firſt f Noptmbet- the er 
chief articles againſt bim were his ſending à meffenger̃ trito Scbt- 
land, to invite the malecontents of that kingdom to rebellſon; And 
his writing a treaſdnable libel, found in his cloſet,” upon the fi“ 
ginal and forms of government. Though perhaps ſcarce any 
doubt was entertaĩned of the part which Sidney acted in the in- 
tended inſurrection, the evidence was not ſo full as the Taws bf 
treaſon required. Weſt,” Rümſey, and Keiling ſwore only from: 
hearſay. The teſtimony of the Lord Howard of Eſerie Was Poli.” 
tive, home, and deeiſive. But as one fact only, and that Worn 
by one witneſs, was not ſufficlent to condemn the prifonet, Aid 
for that purpoſe was derived from the pretended libel found Il chib 
cloſet. The axiom, that * to write was to act,“ was inculeated 
with vehemence; and general obſervations upon government were 
ſtrained to make them apply to the preſent times. BD oy 9 
* SEL i Ber ied H ora mnt 90S) 1» 

Tuovon much was expected from the ſpirit and abilities bf IIe i; cou- 
Sidney, men were diſappointed when he came to his defence '. demned. 
He inſiſted, that the conſpiring to levy war, and to compaſs tlie 
death of the King were two diſtinct erimes; and that the firſt did 
not fall within/the ſtatute of Edward the Third, upon Which he 
was tried · He argued againſt the credibility of the Lord Howard's" 
evidence; and in that point only he ſeems not to have been! Tins" 
cere. The profligacy of Howard, his ingratitude to Sidney hi- 
elf, the point of view in which he ſtood, as an evidence againſt 
his friends; were allfavourable to the priſoner. But his adhering, 
without any'uratevial deviations; to the great line of facts already g 
proved, left little 10% 10 doubt of the trüth bf hib teffimohly. 

Sidney argued-with+mbſt vehemence und juſtice, againſt the uſe 
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. made againſt him by. the gout of the ꝓretendedilihe- TR 
it was connected by the Attorney- general and ſuſtained' by the 
| judges, as a part of the late conſpiracy, it appeared; hy nnduubted 


' \Phoofs,: 40: have been written many years before. Beſides, beitg 


upon the general ſuhject of government, the poſitions) which it 
contained could not, without the moſt; planing; injuſtiee, de con- 
ſtrued. into a ſeditious and dangerous libel. They might ſerve aw 
inſtanges of the principles of the author; but as they never hail 
been publiſhed, and probably never ſeen by a ſacond perſon, they 
could not poſſibly have done hg onto to a nn 
un la W- 14 5084 18-446 
7 An gol 

Tur arguments c of Sidney and the * defeats in W 
were but feeble pleas, where the court had. reſolved to gandermn;; 
The known, republican principles. of the priſoner, the certainty of 
his being in ſome degree concerned in. the late. conſpiracy; his 
uncomplying ſpirit,, and even his abilities, had. alreadꝝ prejudged: 
him in the minds of the royal party. A partial charge by Jefferys 
induced a. prejudiced, jury to bring him in guilty, Thedinfouma-! 
lizy, in, the proceedings and the defects in the! evidence: were dan- 
gerous precedents, and, generally. condemned, But theſs-inftances 
Ne open ah Gor and n 


may, bene excuſed for not granting it to one 1 * 
enemy to monarchy. and who, was undoubtedly. guilty of defigns 
againſt his government, if not ultimately agaitiſt, his life. 
fortnight after his receiving his ſentence, Sidney was beheaded on 
Topercbill; the; King having remitted- he ignowinioudipart of 
his ſentence, on account of the high quality, of; his family. His 


behaviour at his execution, though, firm and, undauntad. was more 
enthuſiaſtic than dignified and. ſedate. In a, ſpeech from the ſcaf- 


fold he repeated the ſubſtance of his defence at his trial in a 


manly, conciſe, but paſſionate manner; and when he was ready 
1414 
2: | 0 
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to lay his head on the block, he gloried to Ide for tlie god d- C i a 5. 
cult 10 ae had been engaged from His vou n e677 1: — 


leser fA 0 d Rütten 16%. | 
Tur Perry injutice which: attended his death, vendtrec“ ks charatter, 
zidney more famous thaw any ſteikitg circutuflances in hid Hft. 
Being a republican from opinion; he hat heen active A gau me 
late King; and from the ſute ptineſple he oppoſed Gene 
when his conduct hetcamo ſubverſive of public Hiberty Wert ene 
parliament had eſtabliſhed a. o v of freedom; upbn the refer 
of Richard Cromwell; he entered into che ſet vide of lis! ct 
but at the Reſtoration, he preferred a voluntary ex ile t) & ſub- 
miſſion to kingly gbvernment. When the connexion of the court 
wich France, the popery of the Duke 6F York, Ari the artifte s- 
of the oppoſing party in parliament, ſeemed to promife troubles” 
in England, he ſolicited and obtained a pardon from dhe Ring. 
He herded aftorwartls with' the popular party; but he never had 
influence ſuffeient to obtain an undiſputttd ſeat ih. Parklamertz 
eren when: moſt of the elections were carried againſt the court. 
ln his political opiniobs he was harſh and aüſtere; auth Vel In 
his private converſation commanding and haughty.” He was ad- 
mired by many for his integrity and abilities; but he never wits: 
an object of love. His principles fuitetl neither à People acchf. 
tomed to the government of a firigle-perſon,” nor the profligaey 
of the times. In Rome or Athens, in the days of ther fimplity 
and freedom, he might have arrived at the fame r thkir BHY 
patriots; but he was a viſtonary politician} and ever u- dangerous 
oitiren under a monarehy. In the exttavagance of h vieh n 
to conſiſt che gytateſt defecd in His judgment. He dteamed Pe 


& 


petually of att ideal fabrie of à republic. without cnfidefln 2 

wretched materiuls of Wh it was te Have beck ffümedd. 100 
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Doke sf and in ſome degree the favour of the King. FHFaving paſſed more 
Monmouth. than: three, months. in his lurking-places, he vat lengths bythe 
advice of his friends, wrote, penitential levers; to the Kings 
Charles, whoſe aflections returned upon the compunction expreſſed 
by the Duke, is ſaid to have met him in ſecret, before he per- 
mitted him to ſurrender himſelf. as a criminal to the ſecretary of 
fits. |, Fortified by che promiſe of a pardon. Monmouttvdelivered 
himſelf to Secretary Jenkins on the twenty-fourthrof November 
The Duke of Vork and Jenkins only were preſent when he threw! 
himſelf at the feet of his father. He expreſſed the greateſt con- 
trition for the paſt. He aſked and obtained the King's pardem and 
_ tharof the Duke. He gave a detail of the conſpiracy; He men- 
tioned the names of all concerned. He even agreed that his 
account ſhould be made public. The heads of his confeſſion are 
raves with = uſual preciſion, by the ne To -= 
Jongg 28h 1 81160 U: De f 4p 2381 
His con- eps that he knew all- the cou of b conſpirators 
"_ except the iutended aſſaſſination, a meaſure which ſeems only to 
have been adopted by the inferior order of thoſe voncerned in the 
plot. He acknowledged the truth of the Lord Howard's evidence, 
except in one not very material point. He confirmed the telt 
mony of Rumſey, that the Lord Ruſſel had ſaid, when Trenchard 
failed, & that he would draw on his boots, go down to che Weſt 
and to Taunton, and head the inſurrection himſelf““ He ex- 
preſſed his ſurpriſe, that no more witneſſes appeared againſt 
Wildman, ſince no man was more ſactive in he conſpiracy. iP he 
councibof ſix, he ſaid, contributed fifteen poumnũs àa man, to* fend 
Aaron Smith, their meſſenger, to cbnfer with the Scots" He 
mentioned the concern which men en other r bende. 


e Wann 
» Kennet, vol; iii. Darker} Ralph, 40 = II. 1683. I Ibid, 
] | 3 men 
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Booth, in Cheſhire; on Sir John Hotham, in the eU Sf Vörk. — 
He confeſſed chat he viſited, with an intention to ſurptiſe, Ee 
guards} that Doctor Owen; Mr. Mead; and all the Thief of "the 
country miniſters were active in the confpiracy; 'thaf Major Hur , 
of Chicheſter, had undertaken to ny Portſmouth," here the | 
pre ati argon wrt e a 5s (07 ena 
+16 £10638 906 135 „ Gander 1 8 tl: . 18 

Tur King afked Monmouth wherher tit WROTE HUT any and dire. 
correſpondeneh with the guards? He poſitively denied that fuck. 
He declared chat the coming of Cochran and others from Sctlanl 
on the buſineſs of Carolina was a mere pretence. He affirined, 
that Rowallan and Baillie were engaged in the plot; that they 
ſaid they wanted arms, though in reality they wanted will! At- 
gyle, he ſaid, was to raiſe the weſtern Highlanders; and ſome 
were appointed to ſeize the caſtle of Stirling, by an old gutter or 
fally-port toward Ballanguith, where no .centinels' were- ever 
placed. Some, he ſaid, had undertaken to ſeize the chancellor 
and treaſurer at. Edinburgh, a ſervice which might be performed 
with forty. or fifty: horſe. The ſubmiſſion of Monmouth and bis 
narrative of the plot induced the King to. grant him His pardon. | 
But when the pardon had paſſed the ſeal, the Duke'retrafted to 
his friends what he had confeſſed to the King and the Duke of 
Tork. A conduct ſo diſhonourable offended Charles, fiotwiths:: 
ſtanding his affection for Monmouth. Ie forbad bim the court; 
and expreſſed himſelf againſt him in the moſt «paſſionate! term 
The deſign, of Monmouth ſurpaſſed his abilities. He hoped5ito: 
gain the King, and to retain his credit with his ramp. His unſet- 
ded and puerile behaviour proved fatal to Sidney His life 
could not have been ſpared without convincing the world that 
Monmouth had ſatisfied: tlie King that there had not been a real 


* James II, 1683, | pid. 


d Duke of Ormond to the Earl of 
Altran, Dec. 13, 1683. 
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men in the Welt hadi in the plot. He nid that they begebe or & 'E LES P. 
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Foreign = S REIGN aFairs comprehend end nothing mare. temarkable than ah 
ae condydt and ſecret intrigues af the Prince pf Orange. H; 

d long laboured. to forge the States to make an addition of ſix- 
teen thouſand men to the land eſtabliſhment, to place himſelf i0 
a condition to command implicit obedience at home and reſpect 
abroad. No new levies. however were made; and the Prince is 
laid, in revenge, to have exexciſed a violent and unlawful power | 
He had brgken. the ſpirits of the Louveſtein or republican party 
by repeated inſults; and they deſpaired to appale his/\ inroads 
uppen the rights of the States without the ſuppart and aid ef 
France, While the Prince exerciſed a degree of tyranup over 
the States, he endeavoured to induce the Spaniards to rejeQ nat 
only the arhitration, but even the mediation. of the King gf Eng- 
land. He vainly haped, that through: this affront, he could rouſe 
his uncle to take a hearty part in his own views; and that this 
circumſtance would force the States to agree to the new levies, and 
even to engage in the war. The Marquis de Grana, in the 
mean time, had engaged in concert with the Prince of Orange. 
Should the French troops enter Spaniſh Flanders; he reſolved to 
Attack them were it only with two hundred men, to bring on an 
OPER, WAT '»,. The Pringe of Orange haped that the clamoury of 
the. Epgliſh, nation, in ſuch à caſe, would force Charles 80 call a 
parhament, who, by infifting on the excluſion of his father-in- 
law, would pave: his own way beer lm, 1 De HP. 


Condu® of The refuſal of Lewis the: Nee e . 


— of Orange, 9 of Orange, had:added a warm reſentment to the yehement 
el  ambition.of:the Prince. He continued to inſiſt upon the levies; 


© Carte's Otmoude. 4 D'Avaux, 1683. e Ibid. f Ib.d, 
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— bet th RN Ac bn yed by 
france *, diſappbinted all his views, They complained, and WI 
great reaſon , that he exeroiſed his authority as. Sense der in a8 
arbitrary manner, aid contraty to the fundamental Jaws of the 
republic. I hey ali rmed, that id the year 1679, he had uſurped. 
the nomination of all thoſe admitted into the States of Suelder- 
12nd; and they produced many inſtances of lis openly entroath>. 
ing upon the 'rights''of election, in other places, | appointing by 
his own authority ſuch magiſtrates and officers as had beeti for- 
merly chiaſen by the different towus The deputies of Amſters | 
dam {till refuſing to /confent'to the ne levies; he threatened, in i 
the month of Noyember, to leave the Hague, und to permit he 
affairs of the gtates to run into confbfion, Few who knew his 
love of power belieued him ſincere in this reſpect; and therefore 
he derived noibenefit- from his threats of reſigding his highoffice. 
Having made a journey to Amſterdam; and failing to per ſuude 
the council of thirty-ſix to agree to the new levies, he flew into 
the moſt violent rage. He openly accuſed them of à correfpoad- 
ence with France. They threatened om their part to brig him 
to an account for his conduct. He left the hall with All the fyp 
toms of rage and reſentment. The mob hiſfed him on the treets, 
on account of the loſs of the fleet lately coming from the Bultie. 
With Bentinck and Fagel, he drove violently in his coat from 
Amſterdam; but not without ' threatening N n off en 
the burgomaNers 0 of 1 i117 166 El 
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Thx news of the Nye plot was beenden and with 
indifference” by the Prince of Orange. He had long placed the pc. 2 
perſons accuſed among the number of bis friefldz itt Engldud; as 

he conſidered" the exciſion” of the Duke of Tork is the eerthfrr 


means of au the Vest other of His own xnfbitibn "HE 


* D'Avaux, 1683, W Ibid, | Ibid, a Ibid. . | Jhid. 
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_tiy. He, However; ſoon altered his tonduth, ! as Well as his tone 


perſotis in the kingdom; and to deſtroy cheſe ho ſupported free · 
dom of cbnſeienee in religion, arid the elvil Iiberties of the cGun⸗ 


He thought proper, in a few days after; to cbngratulate che King 
of England on the diſcovery of the conſpiracy. Having many 
friends among thoſe who were concerned in the plot, he deemed 


it neceſſary to ſend Bentinck to England, to prevent, by is pru- 
dene any infinuations that might be ſpread concerning his being 


1684. 


January. 


Hampden 
fined. 


in any degree privy to the deſign laid againſt his uncles”. Ben- 
tinck, ho was at the ſame time employed in endeavouring to 
prevent the marriage of the Lady Anne with the Prince. of Den- 
mark, executed his commiſſion with fidelity, and even with ſue- 
ceſs, in What reſpected his maſter's WF Men connexion OP the 
eee in-the Pe" rtf E fr banefiaih 
te | PEI "OO EQ im 
:TaGvcn Mandi has TI accu of ne his fa · 
ther; there was a degree of honour in his behaviour towrard his 
political friends. Having retired to the country when he was 
forbidden the court, a ſubpœna was | ſued for bringing him to 
London; as a witneſs againſt Hampden *, who had been one of 
the council of fix. He choſe to quit his country, rather than 
give evidence againſt his friend. This circumſtance forced the 
ſervants of the crown ta change the manner af the proſecution. 
Hampden, inſtead of being tried for treaſon, was only proſecuted 
for a miſdemeanor . The Lord Howard was the only, witneſs 


who could carry home the evidence of Hampden's actual concern 


in the plot. That Lord's character had been already ſo effectually 
hlaſted, that his teſtimony, though now known to be true in the 
main, had fallen under great diſcredit. Beſides, though che evi- 
dence of one witneſs was deemed ſufficient to condemn a perſon 

„ DAvaux. » Carte's Ormonde, 1683. e peb. | 
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to merit ia glaring breach on che ules of law. In profecution, of, 
this opinion, he had been, admitted to bail. The, qu fouod 
for the · King. and the court ſet a ſine upon the defendantof forty, 
thouſand pounds. They ordered him, beſides, to be committed till 
the fine ſnould be paid, and to nn ee been 
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intended aſſaſſination juſtiſied the conduct of the court: in the eyed Pe 


peached 
Lords admit - 
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limited n nedted every Aber and generallyv rea 
ceived. But though the opinions of the people had changed; 
though, by the ſurrender of their charters, tlie boroughs had an- 


nihilated their independence in elections, Charles was afraid to 
meet a parliament, a large majority of which he had now in his 
power to chuſe. His ſervants adviſed him in vain to-adhers to 
that part of his declaration after the laſt diſſolutionꝰ, that thete 
ſhould be frequent parliaments,” To convince the world that he 
had no inclination to change his reſolution, ' he encouraged: 'the 
court of King's Bench to bail the Lords, who ſtill lay under n 
parliamentary impeachment in the Tower. The Earl of Danby 
made a motion in Hilary-term, and his caſe was argued by coun- 
ſel. On the twelfth of February, he was admitted to bail, by 
the unanimous conſent of the judges. This formed a precedent 
for the Popiſh Lords; and they were the ſame day diſmiſſod, 
upon giving ſecurity, from a tedious: confinement of near ſix 
years. The Lord Petre died a month before the releaſement of 
the other Lords; dee with his laſt 97 J 55 gy knew 
a a "Nu my 75 bat 73012 l st bud aige; 
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or. een peculiarly barren in events; preſente nothing 
. 66 e ektept a edntinu,iůbh of theft legal Heventice 
Polen, Which diſgraced? tlie preceding” yer; 'Hollowdy;''a linendimive 
and exec: it Briftol, beißt eotcertied in tie late“ plot, had" ed; "per? the 
Wikcovety} to; the iftand of Nevis,” it the Weſt Thiivs. Te, Wus 
Wecd and ſent tö England; arid; on the twentydfirft of April, 
having waved a trial, he was condemned to death upon the out- 
lawry which had followed his indictment for treaſon. The Duke 
of Yotk had, in the preceding Michaelmas-term, brought his 
action, on the ſtatute of ſcandalum magnatum, agaimſt Johix Dut- 
ton Colt, a. member im the late parliament, and bailiff 6f Leo- 
miĩnſter, in the county of Hereford, for ſeveral ſcandalous” expreſ- 
Gons and threats againſt his life. On the third of May a jury 
brought in their verdict in favour of the Duke, and aſſeſſed for 
damages one hundred thouſand pounds. The noted Otes, for 
the like offence, was fined in an equal ſum. The gteatneſs of 
the fine defeated the end of the judgment, by rendering the pay- 
ment impoſſible. The decifions, however, were mere ſubter- 
fuges, to juſtify, perpetual impriſonment for offences to which the 
law. had not annexed. a puniſhment ſo ſevere. In the month of 
June, Sir Thomas Armſtrong, the friend; the favourite, and 
principal adviſer of Monmouth, was executed at Tyburn. This 
unfortunate: man, having, taken refuge in Holland, was ſeized in 
that country by Chudleigh, the King's miniſter, and tranſported: 
ina yacht to- Eondon. Though the term appointed by tlie pro- 
elamation for his ſurrendering himſelf was not elapſed, he was 
refuſed the beneſit of a trial. The perſonal reſentment of Charles 
againſt a perſon who, hen deemed; had ſeduced: his ſons, na 
leged as the cauſe of this act of injuſtice. 45 


Duke of Vik Tusk proceedings in the courts of juſtice have been, by ſome 


= 3g _ writers, aſcribed to the violence of the Duke of York. But no 
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rg pradyetd,.cxcept fuch!3s ariſe! from 1 . 
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againſt: in eſtabliſhed government, unjuſtiliabler, ſexerities, mer 
erer bech exeteiſed: Fhe Riſtory of Ho] cqufitey: i free frfm 
plemiſbes of hat kind ʒ an that of England) labburs under the Ms 
like diſad vantage, at different periods. The, bending of the laws 

to the/purpoſes of vengeance was, in the preſent juncture, more 

dangerous a precedent, than the puniſhments themſelves, were 
unjuſt. The crown, however, ought not to eſeape from ceuſure 
for the ſeverities of the courts: of law. Window che Apprdbgfien 
of the King, it is not probable chat junges would have proceeded 
to ſuch extreme rigour. Without his permiſſion, they even could 
not proceed at all. He muy, therefore, be” deemed an acreſſary 
to miſchiefs which he did not prevent; though, perhaps, his in- 
dolence is more to be blamed, than either the violente or ſeverity 
of his temper. | The Duke of York, to all appearance, adviled 
his brother in ſecret; but he oſtenſibly took no part in public af- 
fairs, till the May of the preſent year. On the twelfth! of chat 
month, he was declhred Lord High-Admital*. On ile twenty- 
eighth, he todk his ſeat at the countil-board; Though his pro 
motion was actual ſuſpenſion of an act of parliament, no mur- 
murs aroſe in the nation. Men thought that a Prince, who one 
day was to be their ſovereign, might, without the formality of 
oaths, be admitted to the management of a departnient, which of 
all others he beſt underſtood. 


© 


Tae Sree power of the Duke of Vork is, however, evident Promotion. 
from the promotions of his adherents and ſuppoſed friends. In 
the month of April, Godolphin ſucceeded Jenkins in the office 
of ſecretary of ſtate. In-Auguſt, he was made firſt commiſfioner 


of the treaſury ”, and ſoon after created a baron. Hyde, who 
had been raiſed to the dignity of Earl of Rocheſter, ſucceeded, REA bro. 
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ger en preſident of the council, the; old, Barl of Radnor, whos 
* The Earl of Middleton one of the ſecretaries for. a and | 


1684" 


Affairs of 
Scotland, 


raiſed to the ſame office, in the room of Godolphin, in England. ö 
The lord chief juſtice Jefferys, -whoſe ſervices] in the midland cits | 
cult had been highly grateful to the King, was admitted into the | 


cabinet. Theſe changes were deemed by diſcerning” men'the fore- | 


runners of more violent meaſures. i The Duke of Vork, Who pro- 
ceeded. on ſyſtem, ſeemed reſolved: to ſecure the power which the 
crown had obtained. A violent favourer of prerogative from prin- 
ciple, he had been confirmed in his pinie by the vehemence 
of his opponents, for ſeveral years. Though their ſpirits had 
been ſubdued for the preſent, the flame might again break forth 
with redoubled violence, To prevent a circumſtance, which: to 
him muſt prove unfortunate, conſidering his obſtinate bigotry, he 
proceeded to meaſures, which were more precipitate than unſkil- 
fully framed. He is ſaid to have formed a plan for the new- 
modelling the affairs of Scotland and Ireland ; that, by ſecuring 
the unlimited authority of the crown in thoſe kingdoms, he might 
overawe England, and' retain her in that ſubmiſſion, which the 
high principles of monarchy, more than the force of the Prince, 
had gained“. ? 


Ix Scotland, the ſame violence and confuſion reigned which 
Had diſtracted that country for many years. The whole nation 


had been long divided into two religious parties, whoſe animoſi- 


ties againſt one another had been inflamed into a degree propor- 
tionable to their own folly and enthuſiaſm. The high-church 
party, poſſeſſed of the. power « of government, turned its whole 
force upon wretched fanatics, whoſe defperate zeal ought to be 
the ſubject of pity, more than the object of puniſhment. Rapa- 
city and blind revenge were ſeen on one fide, inſolence and mad- 
neſs on the other. A ſcene of pitiful miſery prevailed ; ; opprel- 
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cause; a fetble'governiiient,” who deetned vISIenee authority ;": 
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folly on each fide was equal; but e who ought 9 be kin 


tended inſurrection i in England thought i it prudent to to apply to the 
leaders of the enthuſiaſts i in Scotland, A meſſenger, by the | pro- 


curement of Sidney, was ſent , to them in the beginning of the 
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year 1683. ; everal Scots, under a pretence of negociating a a 7 


1 for ſome of their, countrymen. in Carolina, arrived i in Lon- 


don in April, and were admitted, to a conſultations, of the in 


cipal conſpirators 5 * onthe lt 01% fm 70 
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Warn che inferior plot." was diſcovered by Keeling. — when 
the Lord Howard of Eſcric gave information of the conſpiracy for 
an inſurrection, the Scots, who had come to London, were among 
others accuſed. Some were apprehended, others conveyed, them- 
ſelves beyond ſea. Among the firſt was Baillie of Jerviſwood, 
and two gentlemen of the name of Campbell. Baillie Was ſent 
priſoner to Edinburgh. His concern in the conſpiracy was known, 
but no poſitive evidence againſt him could be found.  Unjuſti- 
fable means were uſed to induce him to confeſs, what, the govern- 
ment had failed to proye. When he refuſed to anſwer: upon oath 
the queſtions which they propoſed, he was fined in fix thouſand 
pounds. Having lain in priſon fifteen months, evidence, AT 
length, was procured. He was condemned, in the end of De- 
cember 1684; and though he laboured under a fevere indiſpoſt- 
tion of body, he behayed. at his execution with, ſpirit. Though 
a man of letters, he ſeems. to, have been an enthuſiaſt; and to 
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opinions, the firmneſs which other patriots might have obtained 
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- from. philoſophy. . The proceedings. againſt him. were more ire 

gular than his puniſnment was umjuſt. No doubts could remain 

concerning bis part in the conſpiracy ; and he was af; Only 1 
in his e that ſuffered for that ag © 26622 4 


Dog? ING theſe ſeverities i in two of the Britiſh kingdoms, les 
land remained quiet and proſperous, under-the government of the 
Duke af Ormonde. The diſcouragement which he gave to infor- 
mations preſerved that kingdom from the infamy of proſecutions 
for pretended conſpiracies ; ; Whilſt, his own vigilance and popu- 
larity prevented real plots. During an abſence of two years in 
London, his meaſures continued their good effects. Trade and 
induſtry increaſed, and the public tranquillity continued, under 
his deputy the Earl of Arran. His own behaviour in England 
ſeemed to merit a better return than was ſoon after made to his 
ſervices. A reſolution being formed, by the advice of the Duke 
of York and his friends, to new-model the affairs of Ireland, 
Ormonde was recalled from his government, in the month of 
October in the preſent year. The alterations, or rather total 


change to be madg, would neither ſuit the dignity, nor the prin- 
ciples of that noble governor. An army, into which Catholics 
were to be admitted, was to be formed, under a lieutenant-gene- 
ral, independent of the lord-lieutepant and civil power. The 


King adopted. with precipitation a meaſure which flattered him 
with, the continuance and ſtability of his preſent power. 5 
wrote to Ormonde, in terms of reſpect and, confidence; but at 


— L 


the ſame time he informed him, that he had made choice of the 
Far! %: Ropheſer to ſugcecd him ig the goverument of Ireland. 


Taz thanedtion « of Charles tq the affairs of 8 cöpilgend the 
divided councils of the Dutch, the dehilitated ſtate of Spain, and 


the.weakneſs, of. the Empire, raiſed the ſuperiority, of France to a 


> Woodrow, Burnet, | Fun Farte's Ormonde. 
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pitchequal to the ambition of her King. Supported with power- 
ful atmies, and in the midſt of 
Lewis the Fourteenth attenipted't to Juſtify Encroathments'on the 
dominions of Spain by pretended Claims, founded on che treaty 
of Nimeguen ! He demanded Alorſt, in à formal manner, from 
the court of Madrid; and, upon their refuſal, blockaded Luxem- 


bourg. The Turks having beſieged Vienna with au army of 


two hundred thouſand men, Lewis, with an affected moderation, 
ſuſpended all hoſtilities; but when che ſiege was raiſed; by the 


valour and conduct of John Sobieſki, King of Poland, he renewed 


bis operations. | Courtray and Dixanuyde were forced, Luxem- 


bourg bombarded. Spain, forgetting her on wWeakneſa, de- 


clared war; and, by a precipitate ſtep, furniſhed Lewis with a 
pretence to continue the progreſs of his arms. The Dutch, in the 


aſſembly of their ſtates, by the influence of France upon the town 


of Amſterdam, together with the averſion entertained by the 
magiſtracy of that city againſt the Prince of Orange, would give 
no aſſiſtance. No aid could be obtained from England. The 


Emperor dreamed of nothing but to defend his own ons 


from the rn of n n ns 
H. No notice 21 28 
arne left to oath own Gele force, was obliged at 150 
to ſubmit. Though every thing became venal at her court, though 
offices, governments, and titles of honour, were ſold to ſupply 
the preſſing demands of the ſtate, her poverty, as well as the 


feebleneſs of her councils, rendered her totally unfit for war. 


Her army, under the Duke of Bournonville, was defeated on the 
frontiers of Catalonia. Fontarabia was bombarded. Luxembourg 
fell into the hands of the French. The Prince of Orange, to 
aid the allies of the Dutch, made a breach upon their conſtitution, 
by endeavouring to carry points in favour of Spain by a majority 
of voices in the aſſembly of the ſtates. But the town of Amſter- 
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G—_ in the zmops Which the Prinn 
required. The King of England, in his nereſſities, had ſuffered 
his neutrality to be bought To France, The, misfortunes; of the 
Span iards, at length, overtame theix pride.. ', They ceded -Luwem, 
bourg. They yielded to the demands of the cht off Frange, - A 
truee of twenty years was ſigned at Ratiſbon, jon, the tench of 
Auguſt, between France and the court of Madrid; ant, om the 
ſixteentk of the ſame motith, between the firſt of theſe power 
and the Emperor and Empire. Peace, with little bloodſhed, was 
reſtored to Europe. France had offended the neighbouring ftatey 
without breaking their force; and the time was faſt advancing 
on Lewis the Fourteenth; When His Ne was SEP 
reward. 1110 | | ** 


Tur pecuniary - difficulties athich feſt x threw Charles into the 
arms of France, (deſtroyed his future importance abroad. Haraſſed 
by parties at home, neteſſitous through the want of economy in 
himſelf, as well as from the par ſimony of parliament, he was, in his 
latter years, as deſtitute of the means of making a figure in Europe, 
as he was always of the ambition of leading its affairs. But now 


be ſeemed to be advancing with haſty ſtrides toward that weight 


and conſequence which he poſſeſſed in the firſt yeats of his teign. 
His domeſtic enemies lay ſubdued, by their own folly, more than 
by his power. The hatred of the nation ſeemed to follow their 
misfortunes; while the rigour of government raiſed no averſion 
to the perſon of the Printe. The majority of his ſubjects, hy in- 
elination more than through fear, had laid their moſt valuable 
privileges at his feet; and he ſeemed to be clothed: with abſolute 
authority, even with the conſent of his peciple. The facility of 
his temper, his captivating mariner, his uneaſineſs under the re- 
ſtraints of his function as King, removed the jealouſy of bis 
people, when they ſcarce had any freedom to loſe. The irre- 
mY * | ſiſtible 
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Bu Ty avid this eien proſpect, ce ene to have 2 af. 


been altogether pleaſed with the ſituation of affairs, The Dube 
of York, to whom buſineſs was pleaſyre, managed the ſtate, and 
left his brother to his indolence and eaſe. His friends formed a 
majority in the cabinet, and the firſt departments had been filled 
by his recommendation. The Marquis of Halifax, the Earl of 
Sunderland, and the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, endeavoured to rouſe 
the attention of Charles, and to alarm his fears. The court paid 
to the Duke was not ſufficient to reconcile him to the propriety 
of his meaſures. He, perhaps, was afraid of a rene wal of thoſe 
diſtractions which had been ſo lately compoſed. The vehemence 
with which his brother ſolicited an indiſerimigate pardon for all 
the Papiſts, was perhaps one cauſe of his diflike to the meaſures 
of that Prince. A general indemnity for all the recuſants of that 
ſect was on the point of being granted, when it was ſtopt, on the 
twenty- fourth of January 1685, by the lord-keeper North, till 
the attorney- general ſhould be heard on the ſubjet*. But the 
Duke of York aſeribes to the enmity of others what ſome writers 
have attributeſl to the prudence of Charles. + Sunderland,” 
ſays he, „ was actually contriving with the Dutcheſs af Portſ- 
mouth, and he might have added, in concert with the Prince 


of Orange, to ſend again the Duke into baniſnment. They 


thought to employ him on ſome embaſſy abroad, or even as loxd- 
deputy in Ireland.” This circumſtance, though juſt, is only a 
part of the truth. Halifax, and eſpecially Sunderland, had been 
long gained by che Prince of Orange, whoſe views on the throne 
were known. Sunderland, yielding to his love of money, had 
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a knowing the diſpoſition which the- Duke had) already mewn to 


” 


4 France, was far from being averſe to his being removed from the 
| councils of his brother*. Monmouth was 'the'offly tool of their 
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Death of the / 
King. 
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render Himſelf, ſhould he come to the crowny! independent of 


def) gns, to gain the conſent of the King to the rm of a brother 
rde ene iffection for a fon. % nene hea Y 
| 10 01:251itongieut 
Tur lügen _ of the King put an end to their Biſiges, 
On the ſecond of February, about eight in the morning, he was 
ſeized with a yt of an apoplexy, being dreſſed, and juſt come out 
of his' cloſet; where he had been for ſome time after he roſe from 


bed. A meſſenger was immediately diſpatched to the Duke of 


York ; but, before he arrived, Dr. King, a phyſician, being in 


firſt intelligence of his danger filled the whole city with ſuch a 


regard for their country ſaw how dangerouſly he was. loved by 


the drawing- room, was called in, and he let him blood. By that 
and ſome remedies he was reſtored perfectly to his ſenſes; and 


there was great hopes of his recovery during the whole of the 


next day. His phyſicians deſpaired of his life on the fourth of 
February; and having languiſhed till Friday, the ſixth of that 
month, he exp'red between eleven and twelve o'clock . The 


ſurpriſe and conſternation, that the privy-couneil found them- 
ſelves obliged to iſſue a declaration, containing hopes of his re- 
covery. When his death was made known, à general ſorrow 
prevailed. He was mourned by individuals, a8 a friend more 
than as a ſovereign; and it was then that men who poſſeſſed any 


his people. The vulgar, in their affection for his perſon, enter- 
tained ſuſpicions of his being poiſoned; and even ſome credulous 
writers have Sy a tale, which had not the ae foun- 
Uation inet. 
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Warn his: phyſicians deſpaired of the life of the King, they © LES . 


ſent for the Qeen. He was in his perfect ſenſes when, ſhear- 
rived. Throwing; herſelf ou 1 knees,. he aſked, his PEE for "tivebetiour 
all her offences. He replied, that ſhe had offended-i in nothing ; 
but that he had been guilty of offences againſt her, and he aſked 
her pardon. He ſpoke with great affection to the Duke of Vork. 
He expreſſed his ſorrow for having ſent him ſo often abroad. He 
gave him crtelleng counſal for his future conduct. He adviſed 
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church of Eogland 4 5 4 Grmneſs* 2 The Dnke ſcemed 
anxious to convince him, before he. died, how. little he intended 
to follow his ad vice. Having removed che biſhops and ſeveral 
lords, who attended by the bed of the King; he ſent for Hyddle- 
ſton, a Romiſh prieſt. In the preſence of the Duke, the Earl of 
Bath, and Trevanion, a captain in the guards, Huddleſton gave 
the extreme unction to the King, and adminiſtered to him the 
ſacrament, according to the rites of the church of Rome. All 
this was done in the ſpace of half an hour. The doors were then 
thrown open. Six prelates, WhO had before attended the King, 
were ſent for to give him the ſacrament. Kenn, biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, read the Viſitation, of the Sick; and, after the King 
ſaid that he repented of his ſins, the Abſolution. That prelate 
chen adminiſtered the ſacrament. The King aſſiſted, with ſeeming, 
devotion, at the ſervice; but his mouth being diſtorted. withefits,. 
and his throat contracted, he could not ſwallow. the elements. 
He, however, profeſſed his earneſt Ka, and his fatisfaQion in 
the church of En gland. f 


Bur a ſhow of devotion i in the laſt moments of life, Brings no ia bis-laſt 
deciſive proof of any man's faith. When the body i Is debilitated * 
with diſeaſe, the mind becomes fuſceptible of every impreſlic on 
of a ſpiritual kind. The attention of Charles to Huddleſton, is 
not inconſiſtent with his joining Pr. Kenn in the ſervice of tlie 
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Reflections 


was probably at attach ed to no particular religion; though motixes 
of p ie him | to conform ſtrictly 0 the faith oftablihed 
aw. To the church of Rome he was certainly never xecon- 
. if his acceptance of the ſacrament from a prieſt; hen his 
underſtanding was enfeebled by the apptoach of death, may not 
be conſtrued into an errot of that Kind. The papers found by his 


brother in his ſtrong box, and which that miſguided Prince pub- 
lithed | ſoon after, furniſh no evidence of a change in bis! faith, 


They, were not of his hand-writing. They were known to have 
been delivered to him, at the inſtance of ſome Roman Catholics, 
by Lord Bleffington, who, as an object of ridieule, had acceſs 
to his perſon, from his being the author of a fooliſh play. He 
had produced the papers frequently to ſome of his courtiers, to 
excite laughter, by expoſing with poignant ſatire and wit the ab- 
ſurd poſitions which they contained ". The Duke of Vork was no 
ſtranger to this circumſtance; yet he conveyed to the world the 
papers, as containing the ſentiments of the King upon the ſubje& 


of religion. He had certainly expreſſed frequently to the Duke 
his predilection for the Romiſn faith. But that circumſtance pro- 


ceeded more from his opinion of the convenience of that ſyſtem of 
religion, than from ſentiments of devotion. 


Tux ther of Charles the Second, like the tranſaQions of 
his reign, has aſſumed various appearances, in proportion to the 
paſſions and prejudices of different writers. The nation being 
long divided into two parties, hiſtory became an engine of faction, 
more than the vehicle of truth. The adherents of the crown, the 
favourers of the ſucceſſion i in the ancient line, have covered acts 
of folly and inſtances of deſpotiſm with Panegyric. The ſup- 


porters of the Revolution have done their beſt ta injure their own 


cauſe, by ſuppoſing that it required to be juſtified by the miſrepre- 


m MS, anecdotes. Carte's papers. n Ibid, 
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tretuts''is he dim path,z0 truth, in the charafter bf this Prince 2 


nll the hiſtory: of hie reigu. To affirm that he was: a great and 
gobd King, Would be as usjuſt as to allege that he was deſtitute 
5 all virtus;| and u bloody and inhuman tyrant, The lines of 
is mind lia ve been already traced with fome preciſion. His por 
— conduct has been occaſionally examined, as the facts aroſe, 


The indolence of his diſpoſition, and the diſſipation oecaſioned by 
his pleaſures, as they were at firſt the ſource of his misfortunes, 


became afterwards the ſafety af the nation. Had he joined the 
ambition of powor, and the perſeverance and attention of | his 
brother, to his on inſimuating and engaging addreſs, he might 


have ſecured his ey e with. writers, IF ning _ 
with the nation. 
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Ix his port he was tall land well-made, His complexion was 
dark ; the lines of his face ſtrong aud harſh; when ſingly traced; 
but when His features were comprehendal! in one view, they ap- 


on the private 


peared dignified, and even pleaſing: In the motions of his ber- 


ſon he was cafy, graceful, and firm. His conſtitution was ſtrong, 
and communicated an active vigour to all his limbs. Though a 
lover of eaſe of mind, he was fond of bolily exereiſe. He roſe 
early, he walked much, he mixed with the meaneſt of his ſub- 
jets, and joined in their converſation, without diminiſhing his 
Own dignity, 'or raiſing their preſumption. Fe was acquainted 
with many iperſons in the lower ſtations of life. He eaptivated 
them with ſprightly turns of humour, and with a kind of good- 
natured wit, which rendered them Pleaſed with themſelves. His 
guards only attended him upon public occaſions. He took the 
air frequently, in company with a ſingle friend; and though 
crowds followed him, it was mere from a with to arc his no- 
tice than from am idle eurieſtty. When evidence of deſigns 
againſt his life was daily exhibited before the eourts of juſtice, 
he changed not his manner of appearing in public, It was ſoon 


after 
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C A; A P. after the Rye-houſe plot was diſcovered, he is ſaid to have been 


1685. 


character of 
Charles. 


bin bis brother's chäraktef; when he exvibine u Wiking 
feature of his own. The Duke returning from hunting with his 
guards, found the King one day in Hyde-park. He expreſſed 

ſurpriſe how his Majeſty could venture bi ſon alone at 
ſuch ul perllous tide, * James,” = the: 1 take you 
care of yourſelf, and I am ſafe. No man in uz r. will * 
ME . eld Tt Ib 200T 1 SC 
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Wund he was ! oppeli with moſt Silent in ids be 
continued the molt popular man in the kingdom. His good- 
breeding as a gentleman, overcame the opinion conceived of his 
faults as a King. His affability, his eaſy addreſs, his attention 
to the very prejudices of the people, rendered him independent 
of all the arts of his enemies to inflame the vulgar. Their in- 
expreſſible affection for his perſon, upon the diſcovery of the in- 
tended aſſaſſination at the Rye-houſe, contributed much more than 
the management of his party to lay the conſtitution in ruins at bis 
feet. | He is ſaid, and with reaſon, to have died opportunely for 


his country. Had his life extended to the number of years which 


the ſtrength of his conſtitution ſeemed to promiſe, the nation 
would have loſt all memory of their liberties in his popularity. 
Had he even ſuryived his brother, England would have gradually 
dropt into chat tranquil but humiliating deſpotiſm which now 
prevails over moſt of the nations of Europe. Had his fate placed 
Charles the Second in theſe latter times, when influence ſupplies 


the place of obvious power, when the crown has ceaſed to be diſ- 
treſſed through the channel of its neceſſities, when the repreſen- 


f tatives of the people, in granting ſupplies for the public ſervice, 


provide for themſelves, his Want or ambition would have pre- 


cluded the jealouſy, and his popular qualities ſecured the utmoſt 
admiration of his ſubjects. His gallantry itſelf would be con- 


ſtrued into ſpirit, in an age where wma th is 2 an improve- 
ment on vice. 
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State mr Minh ing ; popular declaration.—He tontinues 
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the expi red revenue. His conduct at bome,—and toward: i fo- 
reign powers,—— Domeſtic affairs ——4 parliament.———Their 
ſubmiſſiue proceedings.———Settlement of the revenue ——The 
Prince of Orange encourages an invaſion.——— His conduc to Mon- 
mouth... Affairs of Scotland. Nebellion, defeat, and execur 
tion of Argyle.—— Monmouth s epeditian.— fis progreſiy der 
feat, and death. Scverities in the Ne. Tefferys made 
chancellor. Execution of Corniſh; ——Great, power of the 
Ring. Aparliament. Criminali of d:ſtindtion pardoned.— 
King's religious views.—Afairs of Ireland. Qharacter of 
Sanderland,——A ſecret Popiſh cabinet. Afairs of Scotland. 
Hales's cg. Diſpenſing power.——King favours Pa- 
piſts,——Ecclefraftical commifhon, ——Biſhep. of Landon ſuſpend» 
d. Encampment at Hounſlow.——Imprudence of James. 
| Ajairs of Ireland. Schemes of the Prance of Orange. Fo- 
_ reign fairs. Reflection. Papiſts promoted. Indulgence 
in Scotland.——T be fame in England. A Intriguss of the Prance 
J Orange. -n attempt, an Cambridge.. The affair of Mag- 
dali college. Parliament q ſalræd Ning ip el.. 
He courts fle Difſenters-——Proceedings again Magdalen col- 
lege. Reflections, ——Nncen with cbild.— Surmiſes of an 
Vol. I. e | impoſture. 
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C H A p. HE period in which James the Second mounted the throne 
— — of his anceſtors was ſuitable to that height of the prero- 


168 


February. Sabre Which KE""HIWAyS loved. Tig enemies tad bee fend 
dos. flubdued by their on folly... The victory of the cr]. :s yns de- 
biſive/ as it had been obtained through the changed opinions of 

the people. The objections againſt his political principles, the 
terrors entertained of his religious zeal, had boſt, in me mea- 
ſore, their effect, as they were firſt- taiſed by it party now. fallen 
into diſgracr, as well as ruin. Even his being the laſt male of 
his family carried the tenderneſs of many into a forgetfulneſ of 
his faults. Beſſ des, his own character and deportment were fa- 
durable to high expectations from his conduct. Habitiiateſt to 
apphkbarion, and accuftomed to bulinieſs, he had been always 
eſteemed by the trading part of an induſtrious nation; and, though 

Rately, being well · bred, and attentive in his addreſs, he- was te- 

ſpected where he was not loved. The decency of his manners 
recommended” him to the virtuous. His obſtinacy, which w 

miſtaken for firmnefs, flattered the hopes of che royaliſis with a 
deciſiveneſs of meafures,; which had been 92 Wanne 
ee nen the former 3 bm 15b40, 51! 

\ * wy 18 At. So dee 5g; 53051 91 10 

King's poun-: Tur ar adds, uf Pte wht Alesi 56 the warm 
tion. expectations of his friends. Having aſſembled the pri vycounoi 
on the day of the late King's death, he addreſſed them inn 

ſpeech highly ſuitable to his own condition and the ſtate of: the 

nation. Having beſtowed: fome commendations on his brother's 

memory, he aſſured them, that he would endeavour to follow the 


re den. of his great tenderneſs ad 1 to his e He 
a. — | had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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had-been, reportiiꝭ d Mf theny n CHAP. 
principles : I but chat; he cited, © is mot che 
(har has been töld of Mu He plomiſed to matze Ir ds eudea- da 
your to preſerve the government in church und ſtate} a8 cher eſta- 
bliſhed by law. He approved of the principles of the church of 
England! He acknowledged: her attachment to monarchy] ”” 
engaged himiſelf to ſupport her in her'prefent doctrinet and rig oY 
He told them; that he was not ignorant tllat che law bf c W | 4% 
were ſufffetent to make the King ks great a montrett as He chüI0d82· 
wiſh; and tat as he was reſolved not to depart from the Jult 
rights and prerogaives of the crown, bie was determined never 
to invade the property of the ſubject. He had often ventured his 
life, he ſaid; n defente of the nation, and he ptomiſed ill to go 
as far as eue in MORO | all their N e e 
liberties»: * N N Pot | | ID Vii 18 2 
ww TOI oe HOES inn fc wid 
Tuns Ueclürstibüb was receives with he) Lal alles by Proclamation 
che council, and afterwards by the nation. The friends of James 3 
expreſſed their exultations with intemperate joy. His enemies i Sasse, 
not ſatisfied,” were ſilent. The King at the ſame time iſſued n 
proclamation, that all perſons in offices under government ſliould 
continue to exercĩſe their functions till his Majeſty's further plea- 
ſure. I honour of his brother's memory, he ordered in the fame 
paper; that all his ſubjects ſhiould yield implicit-obedience-to-all 
the orders and directions iſſued by his late Majefty. But the Rate 
of the revenue was of more importance, and demanded moſt of 
his care! The tonüage anch poundage; the tuſtoms ind exciſe in 307 
part; had been granted ohly; for tlie life:of the late Kingy/ther- 
fore eould not be legally levied xithobt the abthority bf parlia- 
ment. To remit thoſe duties till ba pürliament i ou be called 
FR . . dne casu. Tue 
Hot 0! 1wovg2bny | | 7 d 1807 mod: gie og nb 
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who bad their Watehgufes full of goods far hin tuG.; 
n paid would be uadarſold in all the mrketa hg theſe 
aid no datiesr.., The lord-kceper Nombaropoled; 
3 formerly. {hquld bg: Sollected. and ſet gpert in 
Exchequer 88 ths ne en eee, + The violent 
councils e were mare ſuitable to the printiples pf tha Kings 
He iſſued a ee Row the uſual payment of the en- 
pired branches to be he had no dqubt chat cr ſhoud 
be taken by the parliament, "which he had juſt thought fit 10 
for ſettling a ſufßcient revenue on the crown for the ſervice o 
govetument “. OP.» Though this in fact was levying money by the 
prerogative, it appears to have met with the approbation of * 
nation, ay far as br "moſt {ery adds eſerve Any fag... 


O51 10 [1s 


„„ abcouhadi of Vabrawey, James continued in tha e i 
new commiſſions, the great officers of ſtate. None of thoſe who 
had ſerved the late King were removed, unleſs appointed to offices 
of higher truſt. The Earl of Rocheſter, lord preſident of the 
council, being conſtituted lord-high-treaſurer of England, te- 
crived, on the ſixteenth of February, the white ſtaff from the 
hands of the King. The Marquis of Halifax, though Known 
to have formerly been no friend to the King when Duke of, York, 
was, declared lord preſident, in the roam of the Earl of Rocheſter, 
The impreſſion which the able conduct of that nobleman, againſt 
theibill-of excluſion, had made on the mind of James, was ik 
obliterated by his oppoſition in the cabinet againſt his views during 
the latter years of hig bxother's reign. When Halifap attetpted 
1e make an apology for his, conduch, che King is reported 
to. have ſaid, „ that he forgot all the! paſts, except his hehe 
viour with regard 10 the bill of excluſion,” This forgwidg 
temper in. James was, however, much: circumaited, - Wæen e 


d Feb. 9, 16 6%0ĩ7 +? * Keppets vol. ti, James 1 1685. 
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wth of "the Earl of 
which James was no ranger, ited oh Yo at hi 
that lord found means, by the influence of. others, Gehäuse in 
his office of ſectttary of ſtate . The late King had formed areſo- 
lution to egi tire Earl of Clatendon, as lord-Lientenznt, to Ireland, 
and to give che tteafürers ſtaff to his brother, the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter. Sunderland, having obtained ſecret intelligence that che 
preſent King was determined to purfue the ſame meęaſüutes, waited: 
upon Rocheſter, ho Had been his political enemy, and made the 
moſt artfuf advances to gain his fiiendthip. e told him), wat 
though it bad been his misfortune to differ wich him Bemerlys 
it was the effect of the times, and not Ris inclination. But that 
as he bach ever the greateſt eſteem for his perſons, ke would ow. 
endeavdür 1 to Rowe it, dy uſing ſome ſecret intereſt which he poſ- 
ſelfed, ttiat he miglit de made lorü-treaſurer and his brother/liew* 
tenant of Ireland. Rocheſter, knowing the i intriguing addreſs of 
Sunderland, gave ſome credit to his tale of ſecret influence. 0 He 
aſked the King for what he had reſolved to. ive before; - and thus, 
in gratitude, of the ſuppoſed favour of Sun erland, Rocheſter did 


him the real ſervige of continuing him in his place. This Artißbce 


produced afterwards the rum of James. Sunderland. was: in the 
Pays, confidence, and Fhemes of the Prince of Orange e Heh 
tvs alley into, meaſhres, to which he was biinſetf inclined fhrou 
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lie managed his revende, he retrenched fuperflubus expetices, 


he was realous for che glory of the nation. He endehvoured ts 


erpel dice from the court; and to reſtore” r 
He wik hienſelFlat the head of all his affairs. He p 


atthe odundih;zat the boards of admiralty and treaſury, _ eee 

enteted into the whole detail of the concerns of all the gf 
partments of the ſtate“ But his bigotry for the madd fd 
fülliba all bis good qualities, and rendered him feats for hig vi 
lende here be was not deſpiſed for his weaknefs: When he fir. 
mbunted the throne, he declared himſelf a catholie; as if his ſin- 
cerity;in avowitg his principles could atone for his profeſſing a 
faith which his ſubjects abhorred. He went publickly to'maſs with 
the Queen. He even had the imprudence to urge others to follow 
his: example, and to adopt his religious opinions. This unac ac 
countable. weakneſs being once perceived, he became che dupe of 
deſigning men, by an uncommon ſpecies of flattery. 70 pretend 
to be conyerted by his arguments, was to enſure his protection and 
favour. He received the ſuppoſed converts into his confidence. 

He gave them an abſolute dominion over his mind. In defiance 


of all remonſtrances he followod their advice, Au -at length 
ein e e e 5 et a e gs Nh 
Vane? | yy 
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Troven, 7 e to. PER in publie the-dignity' of 
* nation againſt, France, he is ſaid to have very early entered 
l Into hex, pee. ee of eee he 
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arelbd Saha} ib lmtf of ki manageanent a Cen ri 

threw Him int6'$F6dl&/0dthitrefs,) A Kemi e 
ful ſum df berenty- ve thouſand poutids; is At dy relief to his 
neceſſiies*y/ and, was received, jth Jo Tb hh be ure tom 
principle no friend to the aggrandigement of Lewis theFourtethth, 
he was afraid ic offend that monarch ig io preſent Hate of bis 
re L 1a the Printe of Othage* ke already, dreaded a formidable 
rival.” He was nd ranger ta the Views of bis atubttian. He was 


offended at the protection which he afforded to.Monmotths: 3 
the intereſt of. the Prince and the Duke cold never be the lame, 


the former Wa fulpected of eheouraging troubles! to bis udbcley to 
derive advanta eto hitmſelf frikn the'confulion;: But as it waydany 
gerous 10 break with the Prince, for fear of Siting a formidable 
head to rhe malecontents in England, James, -notwithſtanding 
his boaſted ſincerity, was forced to diſſemble His fears. He; ;fpoke 
publickly of his reſolutĩon of kving in confidence with his nephew, 
and to form a politi cal connexion with the States of Holland. Hie 
affected to treat the King of Franee with a pundtilious ftatehhels; 
When he-ſent the Lord Churchill to announce his brothęr's death 
to Lewis, by commanded him to obſerve with attention the vere- 
monies with which he was received.” The fame forms were;ob- 
ſer ved with) a ſerupulous exactneſs to the Mareſchal de Lorge, ſent 
with. 28.anſwen to ae 0 W of Hane H nt 
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e they; of James Was erulch Boer but it thiew' I omeſtic 
an appearance of meanneſs on ſome of his meaſures. | Thie late une 


King, to whoſe firmneſs he owed his throne, was buried 5 
little pomp' and Iris own? goronation;” en the twen ty stift of 

April, Was a ceremony neither expeuſiye Hor mag füficeut. » His: 
interference. i in matters. df little: conſequence! was deemed beneath 


the dignity of his ſation. The inferior detail N. che public buli 
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b e extepliy to be minutelj Ro by 4 Pringe 
Led. talents o Svidel the great concerns of the king- 
dom, But! e ee e eee 
part of government, his conduct, inſtead of meeting denſure, 
wight have merited applauſe. But it was not to that depart- 
ment, alone that the King is ſaid o have confined Himſelf,. He 
is even ſuppoſed to. have extended bis influence to the adminiſtra, 
tion of public juſtice. The ſevere;proſecution; of two noted crimi- 
nals was at this time aſcribed, with ſome juſtice, to his memory 
of former injuries. Otes, who had been virtually condemned 
to perpetual impriſonment i in the preceding ſummer, by the enor+ 
mous fine of one | hundred thouſand pounds, was tried on two 
indictments for perjury. on the Eighth .of May. Thaugh few 
entertained any doubt of his guilt, bis puniſhment was deemed 
feyere. He was adjudged to ſtand thrice. in the pillory, to be 
twice whipped, to be impriſoned for life, and to ſtand five-times 
in the pillory every year. Dangerkield, the author of the aneal- 
tub- plot, received ſentence to ſtand twice in the pillory, to be 
whipped twice, and to pay a fine of five hundred pounds. = 

ſentence of each was executed with the. utmoſt ſevetity. 
though nothing could be deemed too hard for ſuch profligate ata 


the diſtance of the puniſhment! from the crime denden en 1 
of pity in the 2 w the RR: 


Tas neceſſity of - poſſeſſing! A W. revenue, had induced 
James to call a parliament ſoon after his acceſſion to the throne. 
The diſuſe of that aſſembly for more than four years, rendered the 
meaſure extremely agreeable to the nation. The ſurrender of the 
charters of the boroughs, threw a great weight with regard to 
elections in the ſcale of the crown. But thaugh James and his 
lervants w_ be Gupyoſed i: to Have rn the influence of abt 
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in favour of the billoof! excluſion: were returned th the new par- 2 
1685. 


liament. No oppoſition, however, was either expected by the 
enemies of the King, or frared by his friends. The ſpirit of the 
oppoſing party wa ſubdued: The opinions of the people had 
deſerted them with their good fortune. Beſides, the character of 
the preſent King was extremely diſſimilar to that of his brother. 
Charles was ever willing to purchaſe eaſe by conceſſions. But the 
obſtinate temper of James was known. None expected that he 
would yield in any thing to an aſſembiy hom be, in ſome ol 


gree, nun enemies,” on account of former e at 
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THE 8 et nineteenth- of May at Weſt- 
minſter, the-King made a-fpeech from the throne: -' He: repeated 
to the two houſes the declaration which had already given ſo miuch 
He requeſted the commons to 


ſatisfaQtion to the nation. 


noni 16; 


5 
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grant 


him for life the ſame revenue which his brother enjoyed. e 
obviated a popular argument, which might be urged againſt his 


demand, in a manner more ſuitable to the vidlence of his prin- 


ciples than conſiſtent with prudence: 


« that by feeding me from time to time with ſuch fupplies as they 
may think convenient, they will better ſecure the frequent meet- 


Men may think; faid he, 


ings of parliament: but as this is the firſt time I ſpeak to you 


from the _— Twill anſwer this — once for all. 


1 will 


to employ with ME ; nbd aha the beſt win to engage me to meet 


nm n N 


Tunis ee tone, inflead/of Re the TERRY of 


: 


the commons, ſeemed: to impreſs them with terror. Without de- 
bate, they returned their hearty thanks to the King for his moſt 
gracious ſpeech. Without one difſenting voice; they reſolved that 
the revenue enjoyed by the late King ſheuld be ſertied: for life on 


3 I. 


K EE 


his 


Revenue 
ſettled. 
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e r. hig;proſent; Majeſty..." Their ready, compliancea hammer ef 
— CCC A Dapp'rebellions threatened 
the kingdom ; and: the cefufal of a requeſt deemed-by the nation 
reaſonable, might in ſome meaſure juſlify the King for ſocking in 
the prerogative the relief which parhament ſhould deny. But the 
complaiſance with which, the, ſeſſion began, continued to its end. 
The commons, upon receining information of the defcent of the 
Earl of Argyle in the weſt of Saatland, voted to ſuppart the King, 
againſt all rebels and traitors,, mith their lives and fortunes. This 
pliant diſpoſition ſoathed the auſterity of James into mildneſa. He 
made anſwer. that he relied on their aſſurances, which, ere the 
natural effects of their being monarchical and church of England- 
| men,“ He told, them,“ Fi that he would ſtand by all ach; and 
— ſupported by them, he * nn nen 
home, or games abroad 615% ene de 

nd onen goomme» 2: bot n 2.821 Align: 
iger. : Bur patwithſtandiog dan tees tothe Kings Ma 
2088, were not al together neghgent of their duty to the matign, 
A wmotign was made to conſider of a proper ſecuxity fot tha pre- 
taftans religion ; and, upon a debate, the affair was referred 108 
committee. The committee were unanimous in their opinion, 
that an addxeſs ſhould, be preſented to the Ring, to put .the:laws 
in exęcution againſt diſſenters af all denominations, When abe 
report was made to the houſe, a debate aroſe, whether thy ſhauld 
concur with the committee. Some members urged; that votrs f 
this ſort tended to alarm the nation, and to raiſe daubis:againt 
the honour of the King, who had ſolemnly premiſed dorf 
the eſtabliſhed religion. Others argued, that during an open re- 
bellen in dhe neighbouring kingdom, à weaſure in itſelf praper, 
eee would-be; extremely ill-timed, as it would, in ſome degree, guliify 
the pretended fears of the inſurgents on; the articla of ineligian. 


[The votes of the committee were tejected in their preſent form; 
and the mene reſoſution. Which — 
wt > LL Pp. ſeuted 
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tions on the reverine,] bf uying the debts düt to che date Ning A 
family and ſrrvunts; and bor quutting the bebelBem in Scotland. 3 
He recommended to them above All, *the navy; the frenpth'atitl 7 
glory of the nation. He urged them ve place che ſdet elf 1 
condition as to render it cidered abroad and refpeaiel} at lit. 1 
He aſſured them; that he could not expreſs his tho mode | 4 
ſuitable to themſelves, than by selling them, that herhäd a) bh of 
Engliſh heart, zealous for the honour df te nation, tuch he 1 
hoped to carry higher ! in the world than any of his änceſtors. “ * 9 
He told them, „that ag hewν mever ies but Ae 1 
they ſhould-be abſolutely neoeſſary, he promiſed to mimuge think "i 


with good huſbandry, and to employ them faithfully to ie diſe 
for which they ſhould be demanded. The tout wirthi the utthelt 
readineſs, voted the fupply required”. . They reſobved-to luy n 
impoſt on wines and vinegar for eight years. This tur hat been 
granted to the late King; dhuthaving: expired duting tie bad hu- 
mours of a former parlament, it was not renewed, This actef- 
ſion of revenue, under re neg nf 
nes go 2G ett HORL CoM 6) 
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Tur lords elite wen wake d Proceedings 
loyalty, or inſtamers of obedicucenoithe/ King. {Vhoyicdticunrgd © 


in the eee, thavks. They paſſerÞthe-nipmopsbi»withiont' 
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vs 3 P. cv En tei Her nadreſſed glu arg »d1N@ating, 
——_—_— | [cprefiiat; hifighthnd eb ce Thouſe che re- 
£ 0 10 


billof ehHO Nile devi f t Müde Mem, 
l ae D Aherexeb cd ce er- Ache Vuſt manns te up- 
sport ue h pOrt ue of theif worde. 2:1roftend uf Mid efting 
bn che qſudges Whechud admitted che zepGehed les 20 biily they 
Uuacned to che petirzon of the Burl ef Danby and the thireePopiſh 
lord i, Fejueſted w2be-difnifſed from proſecutio. Upon x 
|:\1ueſtion) hehe the oder of ti houſe of lords, of che niuettenth 

_ - 1]; efiMauretiir67y, «thould be re derſed and auπeͤM/’õd, iT W carried 
almoſt unanĩmouſſy in the affirmative. Four lords ꝓroteſted againſt 

the reſolution, more on account of its irregularity, than fromany 


nne 1 il of rene ing their former me! violence. Of mattefs Uf a eligion 
II ſetres ay thbtition' was made in the houſe ef Ibfdd? Tb ord 
gr the King, upon which the commons fo implicitty rnd} wa 
$613 never queſtioned at all by the peer 160901 t0 
1b '81d ni 2001555 9TULSYAR LWIOH fi 4b pos bh © cb to lim | 
The Prines100Mi AW 1 LET every thing ſubmitted in tranquillity to James at 
of Orange; :2hoing%a ſtorm was gathering abroad to diſturb his regt The 
> /Ppince of Orange, who had, ever ſince the propoſed"exeliifion of 
Bis uncle, - raifed'his hopes to the Engliſh/throtie/ Had Ktely; in a 
Stent meaſure; ſacrificed his natural 'caution' to the reſcntment 
hic aroſe from a diſappointment in his views. When tlie Duke 
anef Monmouth had fallen, in che beginning of the prGcelidf year 
undder the difpleafure of King Charles, he retired abrohd j cafld was, 
lion after; received with high marks of diſtinction by tu Prince 
ef Orange! Though the King of England Had bbtubähflen fuch 
ol his fabjects as were in the ſervice of the States of Id And t 
ew no reſpect to Monmouth, the Prinee ordered them, under 
pealn of diſmiſſion, to give him the ſame honours as. 0 their gene- 
nnd, the Count of Waldeck. He invited him, with ſeveral of th 
English exiles; to one of his hunting-ſeats. He ordered, that he 
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aul be Nei ted 1 No we eee 
8488 hamnucf, o e Dube K gr Ab hen y 
rote torhis daughter e gemplain gfchen huſbant'g 
her eaſy dem had been alrSady 8 — ber 
. fathars letter bhν,jd fab;othetotiverPfioce g hu muſter fand 
he was -pofitirz>apd quit de dherad. The. hrinoe improved on 
his civilities to Manmonth, with high ſymptoms of xegret for his 
| _ unfortunate; riends, - Ke mprimanded wih cha uttaoſtſevurity, 
he ihreatened with we vengea hom oß the Duke himtelf, Thachailiff 
ef Leydeh, ho badt delivered“ Sir Thomas Armſteong ine the 
; hands of che Engliſh reſident, in the preceding May? fiomls 
„ t. 11, l „ile Meute now tent: \deTod3 :- | 
noi oil Ng, Prince carried bis favour. for Monmouth.jators, pitgþ in- ge, 
_ conſiſtent, with; the, common, gravity. f his; m mapgers.; He 
_ forged, the Pmneeſs, his wife, to; receive with ungamma Warks 
of honour a. young, lady of quality, who publickln the 
miſtreſs of the Duke. Though beyond meaſure jealaus in his diſ- 
Poſuion, he obliged hex to:receive viſits, lem glonet from: Mon- rr 
month. He permitted the Duke, every day after dingen nedea ce 
ber gountyrdances in her private apartments, He even ohliged 
ber to learn: to ſkate on the ice, becauſe. Monmouth, loved that 
muſement. An extraordinary light, A Princeſs; of Marys de- 
dene andy virtue, with her petticoats tueked up balf wan her 
Waiſt, with iron pattens on her feet, learning to ſlide, ſometimes 
on one foot, ſometimes on the other. The Prince even diyeſted 
.,  hiraſelf pf, the uſual auſterity of his deportmęgt to plgaſe his gueſt. 
Though aſthmatig by conſtitution, and inactiye, throughyths- fee- 
| el 12 ungraceful form, he, ſometimes ſpent, Next igf the 
. Evening i in f. with ſomę lad ies, of, his family and he Duke 


5 „He carried the ee neg Far 
that he ſcarce beſtowed any favours but through the Duke's inter- 
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terms with. his father-in-law. He read a fictitious paper to his 
Hurt“ He hore; chat the King of Tipi Ha ee. 
Hed OHA Fanbe; Mat he Had deprive Urte ct 
Nie Hd f fs lade, r&œHh¹A!led the Dutchefs f Portfmbütht om 
Hurt) End heflid te fee Barinon, extept ut dudiefcks deffanded 
In rin: -Theoftmelinefs bf James to the Marefchat de Loge lle 
enddhvbred'to eonHrdte ito a ſettked averhon in that Pride 
doe French Klag and an tis to Antimidate che äty of Aüfef- 
Sant, who Obſtructedd Ws meafures through a fear of his power. 
He ate out, kzt he Wrote to the King ef England, chat e 
dvemecd him his Tv fül fovettigh, but that he Koped tö be'confi- 
226464 As Mis Rt fest. Fe ecüſed His dw fôrfnef code. 
He lad the blame on me times. He premmred to adipt his 'own 
mfenfüres to Eis Nia ſefty's Plesfure. He flittered him on His Sek- 
Key His Meädttteſb öf sutieils, his erperzene' Tnaffairs, Fe 
-aMrin6d; Most it wits' tit för intereft he ide tſe U ftfis Tampa; 
chat he deftrei no particular adtatitage; 'that'he bly Waftted is 
sd graces; ätid that he höped fo great a King would not {offer 
x Printe, Ito had the "honour of 'riartYing his Eldeft Gayghter, 
dd be bed and tulned by France. Ee (Re + 
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7 was making theſe Ee nn 
Aiden WE & Mg 25 e 15 
ung he 1 HNopmouth 1 


gyle at Rotzerdam on the rwenty-fourth of RAS juſt 
days. x, Hans. A the, late, King's death mas. ved. 
Having concerted. the plan, they, eadeavoured. ta provide then 
{elves privately, with. the, means gf invaſion, : The generaſity of 
the Prince equalled, nat hig profelled. zeal for the ferviee.of Mon- 
mouth, The yotortunate 42 derived from his, ga, plate and 
jewgly his whole txealure. for proſecuting the. war Tha enthur 
faſ of a rich, widows ſupplied Argple with.ten thouſand paynds- 
He purchaſed With that ſum three veſſels, which he loaded with 
ammunition and arms.  Mapmouth, from his wagt f mapgy» 
was mare flow in bis preparations. Though. he conrepopderl 
with Bentinek, though Odyck, the ather favourite of the, Prince 
of Orange, was in hig ſecret, Jeſs real aid. chan verbal. engqurager 
ment came from that quarter. The refugees, in the mean time, 


repairgd.. — Amſterdam. Skelton, who, ſucoeeded Chudleigkbas 


reſiden 
aue vh . the States and che Prince of Orange io Put an ffhba⁰ 
9 0 l&'s Veſſels, which ſtill Jay in the Fuel. „The Hine 
= (ed Skelton for a-whels day on an affair which, xequirgd;ahe 
utmoſt diſpatch *, Ag order was at length obtained ; hut tas 
de 0 by. FE, Fringg, in whale departments, a8adamiveb. (the 
execution of it lay... Arg le, anpriſed of bis danger, yt fen (es 
and directed his courle, tg Spatland,, having. Abgged 8: Nie 
iraq, Menmouth pil toy on 1 ten das Aa. en 


the court of England, Was at length alarmed. He 


. ub , 
under; a 

mouth and | 
M Argyle. 


50 the juthopit ty of James as hon. e ly eflabliſh liſhed 1 — ging of 


lind'tg be ikea en 1 the editated deſcent of 1 7 why wr f „ 
after his brother s Goa! he "Was Wee i cat. Jolempaty 


at Edinburgh, by order 8 of the priyy-gouncil,. ic: King fol- 


„D'Avaux. | t Ralph, Kennet, et AuQ, citat, paſſim. 


lowed 
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Invaſion, 


- on the twenty-pinth of April; at wh 
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e which he had found. to by Juceplotul in ing. 
A officers 46 continued in theilt . "The e 1 
parliametit met 


the Wis: of Queentberry 
preſided, as Lord High n 1 22 of unlitnited obe- 


dietice to che power, and even to the defpotiſm of the crow, wert 
expreſſed in the anſ wer of the parliament to the letter of the King. 
They ſignified cheir abhorrence of the authors of paſt rebellions 
and conſpiracies. | They diſclaimed all poſitions derogatory to the 
King" s ſacred, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power. They recog- 
nized their former at and declaration, which, to uſe. their own 
words, afferted'the juſt and legal ſucceſſion of the SACRED LINE, 
as unalterable by any human juriſdictions. They offered, in the 
name of the nation, to ſupport with their lives and fortunes their 
preſent monarch and his lawful heirs i in the Aua errn of the c crown 
and! its . againſt i mortal men. 


of govethilent ſuffered" no material chan 


aus, apprized of an intended wenſtün from Holland ke 
Argyle, had given orders to the privy-council in Scotland to, put 
the kingdom in a poſture of defence. A proclamation was iſſued, 
on the firft day of che meeting of parliament, commanding all the 
-militia of the eaſtern counties, and all able to bear arms in the 


north, to keep themſelves in readineſs to take the field. The 
Marquis of Athol was conſtituted lord- lieutenant of the county of 
Argyle; being deemed, from an hereditary feud, the moſt proper 


- perſon! to oppoſe the Earl in the tertitories of his retainers and 


friends. Argyle having ſailed from the VIy on the ſecotid of 
May, was ſoon carried to the coaſt of Scotland by favourable 
winds, Having landed in the iſland of Mull with, bis friends, 
he paſſed from thence to Kintyre and his other eflates. Some c of 
his former vaſſals by inclination, and ſeveral through. terror, 


joined his Nandard ; and he' found himſelf, ina few * at the 


2 Woodrow, Burnet, Letter of the Parl. 
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ane ang "exapy c {cron ond, rl explained 
bi own Pl preſen % Ew the =, lice 0 W ed ſufferings. 
He declared ; again the right oft the Duke. e 0 { York 0 the khrone, 


as being excluded from” t Bac ſuccelfion b by.th © commons of E Eng- 


IS. a PS 


land. He avowedly . 19 all bonds of ſubjection to his au- 
thority. He declared hoſtilities againſt him. and his adherents, 


c tp gb 


He promiled, never to enter into any treaty d Or capitulation with. 
9 


the preſent government. He affirmed, that the unalterable defi gn. 
of himſelf and his party, was to [nl and ſettle the Proteſtant 


th + #4 


religion, to ſuppreſs and perpetually exclude Popery, an. its bitter 
root and ſpring, Prelacy ; ; to indemnify all thoſe who had ſuffe 


m, 8760 
for their adictdtice to their liberties and religion * * * 
* 10 ond r nero 
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Bo r neither the fortune nor the conduct of Argyle were an — defeat, 
ſwerable to the ſpirit and pomp of his declarations.” | Oppoled' 
his councils by his friends, ſurrounded by a rabble vnaccuſlon A 
to ath6i ity and unacquainted with war, he loitered in 1 0 
when he ou ght'to have Foe the ſpirit of his adherents by at aQon, 
The 1 of government was equal to the negligence of tl 5 
bels. Two men of war took, with little reſiſtance, the this 
Argyle. Tbey ſeized the caſtle of Ellingreg, where be 5. den 
poſi er bly arms. The Marquis of Athol had entered his country, 
with a ſiiperior force of militia The Earl of Dumbarton, with, 
the regular tfoops, advanced upon him with haſty March. The 
Lord Charles Murray hovered on his right with three troops of 
dragons, ke Duke of Gordon, with another body, hung cloſe 
on his left. Reduced to difficulties in his mountains, he endean 
voured to Wtce his way to the 1ow-country. He croſſed the river 
Leven, in tlie neighbourhööd of e bur the enemy cut 
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off ils;provifiens,' :.H is followers gradually, deſp te |. Lhoſewho 
remained ſuffered all: the hardſhips. of famine, n ares he 
turned his oute toward Galloway., He. palled, the Cly dg and 
arrived at Renfrew; and. upqn his departure from, that, place, he 
and his few adherents, either by the 1gnorance or. treachery of 
guides, were miſſed into a bog. Lee teurer, and flight 
prevailed. | Each perſon Weed for Me 5 4 an ad their ir com- 


manger; Was left alone. S e Born ATE Bhs — — 


WOTE, Fi 6 HTK! 


| Having wandered through unknown paths and A ways, 
the unfortunate Earl returned toward the Clyde. Night, which 
had hitherto covered his flight, forſook him near the, banks o of 
that river; and he was perceived and purſued by two peaſants, 
His horſe, ſpent with fatigue, could not carry him beyond their 
ſpeed. He alighted, and ran into the water almoſt up to the 
neck. He was followed by one of the peaſants. The Earl en- 
deavoured to ſhoot him; but his piſtol, miſſed fire.  The.country- 
man gave him a blow on the head. He fell, and, by an excla- 
mation of grief, betrayed his quality and his name. He Was firſt 
carried to Glaſgow, then conyeyed to Edinburgh, with gyery mark 
of ignominy and diſgrace. His hands were bound behind; his 
head was bare. The executioner walked before. bim with bis ax. 
Having been urged in vain to confeſs, he was beheaded, after a 
few days, upon his former ſentence. He ſuffered with that calm- 
neſs and ſerenity which attend men of courage in the laſt extreme. 
Rumbold, the maſter of the Rye-houſe, and Ayloffe the lawyer, 
wee the only perſons of the Engliſh fugitiyes who followed the 
fortunes of Argyle. The firſt, after a ſtout reſiſtance, was taken 
and hanged... The latter endeavoured to diſappoint his enemies, 
by ſtabbing himſelf. He, however, recovered of his. wqunds. 
He was carried to London, in hopes of making, diſcoveries; but 
being of a ſullen and obſtinate temper, he treated all the King 


Woodrow, Ralph, Hume, Burnet. 


2 | | 1 1 himſelf, 
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himſelf, And fuffpred with his A oy 1 F. 
land was quelled with little bloodſhed! Very fe fell i 
The moſt of the followers. of Argyle, by diſperſing — _ 
eſcaped. Thoſe who fell into the Ts of . — were 
rr ng 7 Ae 94:43 eff find ta 
Tak Duke of Mbamoath,/ in Swat ain of his 0 to bre of 
Argyle, left Amſterdam, on the twenty - fourth of May, in a ſmall FOOT 
ſhallop, and directed his courſe to the mouth of the Texel, where 
his ſhips lay at anchor. His whole fleet conſiſted of a frigate of 
thirty- two guns and two tenders, the largeſt of which was ſcarce: 
more than one hundred tons in burden. Obſtructed by contrary 
winds, he was frye days on his way to his friends; and when he 
arrived, he found his frigate under an arreſt by the States. But 
the Prince of Orange was admiral; and he knew that, to pleaſe 
him, he ought to break through his commands. On the thirtieth 
he weighed, and ſtood to ſea, in the midſt of a ſtorm. The wind 
continued contrary during his whole paſſage. The attention 
of Holland, and the anxiety of England, were raiſed by his voyage, 
which laſted ten days. The miniſters at the Hague prayed for 
Monmouth, under the borrowed title of the captain of the ſhiĩp; 
and their zeal has been aſcribed to the intereſt which the Prince 
of Orange ſeemed to take in the cauſe of the Duke. But the in- 
ſufficiency bf the ſuceours which he afforded to the unfortunate 
invader, proved that he wiſhed more for diſturbances in England, 
than for his ſucceſs.  He' is, however, ſald to have kept up a 
correſpondence with the Duke; through his favourites, till he 
declared himſelf King. The great object of the Prinee of Orange 
was, to render himſelf neceſſary to the King of England, through 
the progreſs of Monmouth. He even offered His ſervice to James“; 
but that Prince choſe to eneounter his enemies alone, rather than to 
truſt ſuch a friend in his kingdom; at the head of a regular force. 
* D' Araux. D' Avaux, vol. iii. *I bid. © Dal:ymple's Append. 
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„Monmevz u, landed [near ime, in the corinty/of-Doiles, in 
che evening of the ninth of June Having marſhalled about 
eighty perſons, who, were in his train, on the ſand, he marched 
intg the town, and raiſed his, ſtanilard in the marketplace, A 
declaration, before prepared. was publickly read; but it ſuited only 
the prejudices of the ignorant and low. The errors of the pre- 
ceiling reign. were minutely rehearſed and aggravated. The 
whole was laid to the charge of James, whoſe title to the name of 
King was denied; He was: accuſed of burning the city. He was 
called the author of the Popiſh plot. The murder of Godfrey, 
the death of Eſſex, the poiſoning of the late King, were enu- 
merated among his crimes. He was blamed, with more juſtice, 
for his attachment to Popery, his arbitrary principles, aud his 


leyying lately the cuſtoms and exciſe before they were granted by 


is victorious 
at Bridport. 


parliament*. The news of the landing of Monmouth was brought 
to James on the thirteenth of June. He ſent a meſſage with the 
intelligence to the two houſes of parliament, who voted unani- 
mouſly to ſtand by his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes “ 
The commons immediately brought in two bills; one for the 


preſervation of the King's perſon and 1 * another 
for ths Attainder of Monmouth, | 


Tut E phi of Monmouth, the eager aifoQzon of the als | 
fo his perſon, even the memory of his father, and a vain ſuppo- 
ſition of his legitimacy, ſoon formed round him the ſhow of an 
army. But no perſon of rank joined his ſtandard. They knew 
his limited abilities. They were no ſtrangers to his total want of 
reſources. Beſides, the vigilance of government had already 
armed againſt him the militia of the neighbouring counties.” The 
Duke's firſt a& of hoſtility was the ſtorming of Bridport, into 
which the Duke of Albemarle had thrown a part of the militia of 
Devon. The men diſplayed a ſpirit upon the occaſion which was 

4 Journals of the commons, June 13. * Declaration June 13. 
| not 
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not anfeeret by heir headers. .-11THe LfU Orgs hs tottiahded. 
the horſe}| difertedhisg dn troops. | He rode back to Lime? and 
brought: the news! of a defeat / When his party obtained" #iyiftory. 
The cowardice: of Grey was ſueteeded by a paſſionate actioti of 


F . Salton, equally detrimental to the affairs of Mon- 


mouth. Fletcher, who was to have been joined in the command. 
of the horſe with Grey, ſhot a countryman, by whom he had 
been inſulted. - The people, in a' tumultuous manner; demanded 
his immediate diſmiſfion ;.-and Monmouth was obliged” to deprive 
himſelf of the aid of the only man in _ train eee to 
Wann p Her ag, 09 8590 <P 


% oft Aan! MA” e bes 
een firſt motion cer Lime was toward Axminſter; 

a ſmall town at the diſtance of four miles. Albemarle, who lay 
near with a conſiderable body of militia, diſtruſting their fidelity, 
retired. ., The Duke proceeded from Axminſter to Taunton, here 
he was received with extraordinary expreſſions of joy. Encou- 
raged by the affection of his followers, he immediately aſſumed 
the title of King. He iſſued a proclamation, ſetting a price on the 
head of King James. He imprudently declared the parliament a 
ſeditious aſſembly. He threatened, if they did not ſeparate be- 
fore the end of the month, to proceed againſt them as rebels and 
traitors. He commanded the Duke of Albemarle,” who ſtill ho- 
vered near with the militia, to lay down his arms, under pain of 
treaſon. Having finiſhed theſe acts of royalty, Monmouth di- 


reed his march to Bridgwater, where he was received with joy, 


and proclaimed King by the magiſtrates, with all the formalities 
of their office. His army now conſiſted of more than five thou-- 


land men. Arms, and the other neceſſaries of war, ſeemed to be 


more wanting than ſoldiers. But the Duke himſelf was diſfident. 


is 
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He is pro 
claimed at 
Taunton, 


of his troops, and undeciſive in his councils. Inſtead of -encou-- 


raging his followers with. ſlight actions, where ſucceſs would be 
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aloioſt certain, he, avoided. ta eritunter any e ry. Le Tipped 


— 24 favourable opportunity of defeating: Albemarle. : T7: He neglected 


the propoſed ſeizure-of+ Briſtol... He was inſulted by the &ty of 
Bath. In Frome, he was, however, received with gladnefs; but 
his joy was ſoon. urn by the news uy the total AW SY 
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ef gin at ik bend of five sansa men baue 


began to pour upon him from every ſide. On his left and rear he 


was preſſed by the militia. The ſea hemmed him in on the right. 
The Earl of Feverſham, with a regular force and a train of thirty 
field- pieces, advanced in his front. Though the country was in 
his intereſt, he could not incteaſe his numbers, for want of arms. 
He poſſeſſed no money to pay his troops. Proviſions began to 
fail. His ſpirits ſunk under the preſſure of his diſtreſs; Deſpair 
was now added to his former diffidence; and, though perſbnally 
brave, he yielded to political fear. In this melancholy ſtate of his 
mind, he called a council of his few friends. Their deliberations 
turned not on a daring effort, but on the means of perſonal ſafety 
by flight. They determined to retire to Bridgwater, where they 
arrived on the third of July. There they reſolved to deſert their 
wretched followers, repair to Pool, ſeize a veſſel by force, and 
commit themſelves to the ſea. But the regular troops having ad- 
vanced the next day to within three miles of Bridgwater, flight 
became more dangerous than battle itſelf. His deſperate ſituation 
rekindled the courage of Monmouth. Though ſome of his people 
retired home, more than double the number of his enemies ad- 
hered to his ſtandard, Beſides, he was informed of the remiſſneſs 
of the King's army, who lay negligently on Sedgmoor. He called 
a council of his officers, where it was reſolved to ſurpriſe thi 
enemy that night in their camp“. Fx Been Ott 


e D Ralph, Echard, Rereſby. 
Tur 


MTI Nn deore. 


Tut Nan ef Foretſhom's; ſmall army Jay in, two bodigs on 
cher; dof the high. road, Which was deemed th e Only ace 

ſidle part daf his camp,» To ahis paſs he pcinted 8. bete an. aal 
lery, and reſted, in his own mind, in perfect ſecurity from a 
ſurpriſg. ut a train of aceidents, and his own. feeble conduct. 
were mare fatal to Monmouth than any precaution of his enemy. 
His guide loſt his way, and carried him to a part of the camp 
where ia regiment af Scots under the Earl of Dumbarton lay. 
Theſe; being old ſoldiers, though left without their officers, had 
not forgot that an enemy was near. One hundred men ſtood upon 
the watch, while'the reſt lay aſleep on their arms. It was now one 
of the dock in the morning; and though the moon was full, a 
chick miſt depri ved alike the attacked and aſſailants of light. The 
Scots were firſt alarmed by the rattling of the enemy's arms. They 
ſuſtained the ſhock of Monmouth, while the reſt of the army form- 
ed themſelves in the rear. Monmouth's foot diſputed the battle 
with the utmoſt courage and vivacity; but his horſe, under Lord 
Grey, conſiſting of marſh-mares and colts; could not ſtand the noiſe 
of drums and guns. They quitted the field, witliout firing a ſhot: 
Monmouth, with the foot, ſtill maintained the battle with ardour. 
The biſhop of Bath and Wells, who was then in the royal camp, 
eontributed to decide the fate of the fight. By the help of his 
coach-horſes, he brought ſome: field- pieces to bear on the flank of 
the enemy, while a party of horſe, under Oglethorpe, fell on their 
rear, | Confuſion, flaughter,and flight prevailed. Monmouth fled 
with ful boa and left his een foot to their fate. 


i IJ 


In 8 FS «tion fie hundred of the inſurgents fell. 
The few who had attended the Duke gradually deſerted him in 
his flight. In the company of a German count, who came to 
ſhare his fortune, he continued his couffe toward the county of 
Dorſet, till his horſe failed him through fatigue, © Having wan- 
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in the ſearch of Monmouth.”” He was, at length; found in a/ diteh, 
covered with fern; with ſomeſgteen peas in hig pocket, which 
had been his only ſuſtenance for ſbme days. Broken by deſpair; 
and languid from Hunger and want of reſt he fattited in the hands 
of his enemies; and exhibited, in his behaviour as much as in 
his fortune, the laſt ſymptoms of human miſety: On his way 
by Now journeys, to London, he wrote à ſubmiſſive letter to the 
King, promiſing diſcoveries, ſnould he be admitted into his pre- 
ſence. The curioſity of James being excited by the letter, he 
ſent Sheldon, a gentleman of 'his bed- chamber, to meet Mon- 
mouth, In his converſation with Sheldon, the duke aſked; who was 
in chief confidence with the King? He was anſwered, Sunder- 


land. Monmouth knocked his breaſt in a ſurpriſe, and ſai d. 


« Why then, as I hope for ſalvation, he promiſed to meet Me! 
He deſired Sheldon to inform the King, that ſeveral of his ac- 
complices in rebellion were in the confidence of his Majeſty *; 
and he gave him a particular account of the part which the Prince 
of Orange had acted in his whole affair, 8 ndl 


' SHELDON, upon his return from the Duke of Monmouth be- 
gan to give an account to the King of what he had learnt from 
the unfortunate priſoner. Sunderland, pretending buſineſe, came 
into the room. Sheldon ſtopt, and ſignified his deſire to ſpeak in 
private with the King. James told him he might ſay any thing 
before THAT Lord. Sheldon was in great perplexity ; but being 
urged, he told all that Monmouth had averred. - Sunderland ap- 
peared, for ſome time, confuſed : at length he ſaid, with a laugh. 
« If that is all he can diſcover to ſave his life, he will derive little 


good from his information.” Monmouth himſelf was ſohn after 


brought to the King. Sunderland, by an artifice, enſured che 


& James II. 1685, | 
7 death 
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desch of the unfortunate, Dien de. fave; himſelf; and the other. 


letter to James, and heard the diſcoveries: he had made to Shel- 
don, he is ſaid to have adviſed him, that, as he could aſſure him 
of the certainty of a pardon, he ought to deny what he had ſaid 
in prejudice of his friends, who. could ſerve him on ſome other 


more favourable occafion';' The eredulous Duke, ſwayed by 


the advice of Sunderland, ſuppreſſed what he had ſaid to Shel- 
don, when he was examined by the King. He mentioned no- 
thing of the concern the Prince of Orange had taken in the invaſion, 
though a point on which James was already ſufficiently informed. 
D' Avauk, the French miniſter to the States, had given a cireum- 
ſtantial account of the whole conduct of the Prince to Lewis the 
Fourteenth, who had ordered it to be privately communicated to 
the King of England. Bentinck, Who had been ſent to congra- 
tulate James on the fuppreſſion of Argyle 8 rebellion, was in a 
grievous agony when he heard that the King was reſolved to ſee 
Monmouth. «© Though he found that he ſaid nothing of his 
maſter,” ſays James, © he was never quiet till n was 
dead“. | 


Tur unfortunate Duke made various attempts to obtain mercy, 


He wrote to the Queen-dowager he ſent a letter to the reign- 
ing Queen, as well as to the King himſelf. © He begged his 


life, when he was admitted into the preſence, with a meanneſs 


unſuitable > tc 0 his pretenſions and high. rank. He conjured 


him waned Way his own blood in that of a brother's child. 


This latter conſideration, conſidering the opinion which James 
had always entertained concerning the birth of Monmouth, could 
have no weight“. Beſides, reſentmetit for tte Duke s inſince- 
rity had been joined with the fears "of the King of his future 
ſchemes of ambition. He therefore told him, that he was much 


! James II. | ay James II. 1685. a n Ibid. 1669. 
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gases ia les example to be left un puniched,, 40. his Talk moments 


1685. 


Re flectione. 


the Duke of Meamouelt behaved himieltr with a magugnimity 
mote worthy of his former ont. Her bowevery appears th 


have been an eee e in an ae Wax. He 


Wenworth was his only wifes-in he Ha of God. "When. be 
came to the. ſcaffold, he debaxed With decency, and eyen with 


dignity. Ke avg little. He made no rpg i a 2 aa 


Aan eee is terror, or cake With "og milled "bs 
blow, and ftruck him ſlightly on the ſhoulder. Monmouth, raiſed 


his head from the block, and looked.. him full in the face, as if 


reproaching him for his miſtake. - He ſtruck him tice again, 


but with feeble ſtrokes; and then threw the ax from his hands. 


The ſheriff forced him to renew his attempt; and che bead of the 
Duke, who ſeemed already dead, was ſevered at. laſt from his 
body“. 


0 0b 


| Tavs fell the Duke of Monmouth, in the thirty-ſeventh year 
of his age; a nobleman raifed by an indulgent parent and the pe- 


culiar ſtate of the times, to a height too great for his limited. capa- 


city and underſtanding. His good-nature, the gentlenels, and 


even the humanity of his diſpoſition, ſeemed to reader him worthy 


of a betterfate; But theſe feeble virtues, which might have adorned 
a private life, were the ſource of all the misfortunes of Monmouth. 
The eaſineſs which rendered him popular, ſubjected him to the 
ſchemes of deſigning men, and at laſt involved him in difficulties, 
which conſummate abilities could only ſurmount. Though, among 
thoſe who knew. him beſt, there remained little regret. for his death, 


o Tenniſon in Kennet, 
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che affection of cho wulgar followed him beyond. the grave. hey 
fondly believed, that their beloved Monmouth: was: Rjll to head 
them in the field; and that a perſon, warmed with the ſame paſ- 


ſion with theinſelves, ſubmitted hie neek to the ax in his ſtead. 


Few of thoſe who accompanied him from Holland ſuffered death 


with their unfortunate leader. The Lord Grey, by a full confeſ- 
ſion of the whole circumſtances of the Rye-hauſe' plot, obtained 
his pardon, as to life. Even, the noted Ferguſon, though taken 
among the reſt, by an inſtance of en Ae bes times, 
was OPIN Ten et, N 


Tas pad 0d thoip vice over Probe of bbw 
mouth, with,;that violent ſeverity which tao. often attends ſucceſs 
in a civil war. When independent lates contend with one an- 
other in arms, men only encounter enemies in the field; but 
when ſivſurgents fail in their attempts againſt a government, they 
are conſidered traiters, as Well as foes. Juſtice then becomes an 
engine of paſſion. The laws are wreſted for the purpoſe of re- 
venge; and even the body of the people look upon cruelty and 
puniſhment with an indifference proportioned to their former 
fears. Every age, and almoſt every nation, furniſh ſhametul 
examples of this kind. The annals of latter times. are covered 


with blood, as well as thoſe of former years; though the milcon- 


duct, and even the misfortunes, of an expelled race of monarchs, 
have called forth their proceedings in a more hideous form. When 
the ſoldiers were, in ſome meaſure, fatigued with laughter after 
the battle of Sedgemore, their general, the Earl of Feverſbam, 
began, without any form of juſtice, to put the inſurgents to death 
by the hands of the executioner. He ordered five perſons to be 


CANE 
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Severity of 
the royalilts ; 


hanged on, the firſt great ſign:poſt that f ſtood 18 the road beyond | 


the field of battle. But this inſtance of 1 egal ſeverity yielded 
to the ſuperior inhumanity of Colonel Kirk, ho, upon his entry 
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1 HIS TORT. ON GREA T\ BRITAIN, f = 
e ur. inne Bridgeminer, exerciſed upon ilnceck/Hiaſirgents the) fone 
— ſumittary puniſhment “ bd 1: D1 de νν,ͤỹHν 
*. r 1 rte MIM ene bun id i ant 
of Kirk T inility etecchtibfls of Kirk were attetided wil eireum- 
landes bf wantott eruelxy and bärbarity. The Rorror raiſed by 
his conduct, induced mankind to exaggerate his ſeverities; and to 
apply to him ſome frightful tyranties related of formet times. 
Though the barbarity of his on diſpoſition * and the fabüge 
thirft of blood which too frequetitly follows victory, dught, per- 
haps, to be only blamed on the preſent occaſion, James certainly 
ſhould have afterwards puniſhed a conduct of which he greatly 
diſapproved." But the inhumanities of Kirk were ſbon after 
eclipſed by the rigour of Jefferys, who came to glean up with the 
law the wretched remains of the ſword. A ſpecial e6ttimiſſivn of 
byer and terminer was iſſued to Jefferys, together with the lord 
chief baron of the exchequer and three puiſne judges, to try the re- 
bels already confined in the weſt. To balance the known vehemetice 
of Jefferys, the King ſays, that he appointed Polenfen, wh had 
been always remarkable for his attachment to the Preſbyterian 
party, as ſolicitor for the crown on this bloody cireuit . In the end 
6f Auguſt, the five judges ſet out on their expedition, and carried 
with them terror and death every where. They opened firſt their 
commiſſion at Wincheſter; They proceeded * from | thence to 
Dorcheſter, Exeter, Taunton, and Wells. Five hundred priſoners 
were tried and condemned, in all. More than two hundred were 
executed; and the reſt were either tranſported, or omen to 
Fee as was faid, their uns of 1 Ak rl RAM 
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appeared, ahe condu@-ofcJafferyswas: throughout-brutal; arhir 
trarys and ſavage. In one inſtance he ſeemg-;ta.haye, added. a 
manifeſt perverſion of the moſt obvious rules of juſtice to the fierce 
inhumanity of hig-ownidiſpghtion.... The Lady Lyle, as ſhe was 
commonly called, the widow of one of the regicides, whom Crome 
well had called to his houſe of peers, was indicted at Wincheſter 
for harbouring Hicks and Nelthorp, who had been concerned in 
Monmouth's inſurrection. No proof was given that ſhe was 
privy to the circumſtance that either of theſe men had ſerved the 
unfortunate, Duke at Sedgemoor *. Hicks ſhe received. as a non- 
conformiſt miniſter; and. it did not appear that ſhe knew either 
the name or crime, of Nelthorp. Her ſex, her age, the apparent 
ſincerity, and even the ſimplicity of her conduct and defence, 
wrought much on the jury in her favour. They twice ſhewed an 
inclination. to declare her innocent ; but, they were, brow-heat by 
]cferys,, and brought her in guilty Applications for her par- 


don ſeem never to have been made to the King „though that 
circumſtance has been mentioned by moſt writers. The utmoſt 


that co could. be. obtained from Jefferys, who was armed with all-the 
pow rs f life and death, on this oceaſion, was the changing of 
her ſentence from hanging to beheading : A ſtrange favour from 
1 violent royaliſt, as it, in ſome meaſure, annexed the pri- 
vilege of nohiliry to the lords created by Cromwell”. 
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0 Nor H T ANDING. 1 rigour generally 1 10 the go- 
.yernment: of james, there is great reaſon to belieye that the chief 
juſtice followed more the bent of his own mind, © 4 the.c com- 
mands of his ſovereign, in his behaviour in the The ter- 
ror of others for Jefferys' s power prevented any impartial account 
to come to the cars of the King. In one inſtance, he added an 
infult to James himſelf to his own injuſtice, ” The King, ſtruck 
with the years, manner, and apparent e of a Major Holmes, 
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who had been concerned in the Rye-houſe plot, and privy ts the 
late inſurrection, promiſed him a free pardon. As Helmes was 
well acquainted with the merit and demerits of the ſeveral priſon · 
ers, he was inſtructed by James to go to ſefferys on his circuit, 
to inform him of the moſt criminal, and to point out ſuch as de- 
ſerved mercy *, But Jefferys finding that Holmes interfered with 
his own appetite for blood; brought him, without any regard to 
the King's promiſed pardon, to his trial, and hanged him with = 
the reſt, This, as well as a great part of the other enormities of 

Jefferys, was long concealed from the King. The juſtice muſt be 
done to James, that, in his Memoits, he complaints, with appa- 
rent indignation, of «the ſtrange havock made by Jefferys and 
Kirk in the Weſt ';“ and that he attributed the unpopularity, 
which afterwards derived him of the crown, to the violence and 
bay of thoſe pretended friends of his authority He even 
aſcribes their ſeverities, in ſome degree, to à formed defign of 
rendering his government value to. "le nen Nr 


Bur though James might not have been wies nulla with 


all the cruelties of Jefferys, he could not be altogether 3 ignorant that 
his conduct in the Weſt had greatly offended the nation. Inſtead 


of recommending himſelf to his people, by diſapproving of the 


ſeverities of the chief juſtice, he became, in ſome meaſure, a party 
in his crimes, by raiſing him to the office of Lord High Chancel- 


lor upon his return. This Prince, in the moſt favourable view 
of his character, frequently facrificed his prudence to his violent 
principles of policy. He formed his conduct upon the maxim, 
that to preſerve his own authority, he was obliged to fupport'i m 


all their meaſures his ſervants *. But, notwithſtanding the ex- 
treme ſeverity of Sovernment, the people were "Mill more willing 


to blame the ſervants of the crown, than the King himſelf. The 


> James Il. 1683 ... n <Liſepf L, ben. 
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e e and the town of Taunton in particular, 
tough tbe Genes of Jefferys's 4 1 0 favourad. aftervwarde 


ein $%% F5pth:the gau of James; Ahen chat Prince, medi- 
tated an invaſion in 1692 The King had hitherto adhered to 
the great line of the conſtitution. The evils of which men com- 


plained; conſiſted gf a 100 violent exertion, rather chan a breach 


on the Jaws4,; and, Jamgs was chiefly blamed for not tempering, the 
ſeverit 2 o l WIR: with, ROE — of * 


mercy- e 2 | 2 21 
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Taz odio of J fiery to the 2 leſſengd not 15 rigour 
of the counts of common law. Sir Edward Herbert, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the oſſice of chief juſtice, exhibited tho ſame zeal wirt 
his predeceſſor i in favour of the crown. A woman of the name 
of Gaunt was tried before him, on the nineteenth of October, for 
aiding and concealing one Burton, accuſed of being concerned in 
the Rye-houſe plot. Her alleged crime Was the counter-part of 
that for which, the Lady Lyle bad: ſuffered... On the teſtimony of 
the ungrateful wreteh whom ſhe had harboured,. the unfortunate 
priſoner was condemned. Her former demexits were. more the 
object of puniſhment than her preſent crime. She had been em- 
Ployed in the preceding reign in aiding with acts of charity ſuch 
as tell under the diſpleaſure of government; an offence which 


could not be puniſhed till the times had changed. Corniſh, the 


tamous cheriff who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf for his violence in 
the proſecution of the Popiſh plot, was brought to his trial on the 
Jame day. .Goodenough, who. had been his under-ſheriff, was 
the principal witneſs againſt Corniſh. Being taken in the rout at 
Sedgemoor, he became an evidence, far a pardon. The noted 
Colonel Rumſey joined Goodenough in bis accuſation. - The un- 
fortunate man Was feized;. tried, condemned, and executed, in 
the w__ of a few days. The evidence were, ſoon. after, found: 


Nis . Original papers, 1692. 
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CHAP. to have perjured themſelyes,/ lunes nde al the airy Pe 
— for the death of Corniſh. He; reſtored his eftate to this family. 


The witneſſes were tried by his een and N to 4357 
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Great power TRE ſeveritics' which attended the Tappredion of the Duke of 
ot the Kis. 'Motimouth's rebellion; by intimidating his enemies, ſeemed to 
confirm the authority of the King. Had he confined his ambi- 

tion to power alone, he might have reigned in tranquillity and 

died in peace on the throne of his anceſtors. His revenue 
amounted to two millions a- year . The ordinary expetices of 
government fell ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſhort of that 

ſum . He had an obſequious parliament at home. He was re- 
ſpected, and even courted by foreign powers. France deemed 

him the only obvious check on her ambition. The empire, Spain, 

and Holland derived, in ſome degree, their hopes of ſafety from 

his power. His ſubjects in England were ſubmiſſive, and even 

attached to his government. Ireland was obedient. An unuſual 
tranquillity prevailed! in Scotland. His exceſſive good fortune was 

the ſource of his ruin. He became powerful with ſuch facility, 

that he ſeemed to be reſolved to be abſolute. - His own free exer- 

ciſe of the Romiſh religion was feen with ſo little diſguſt, that he 

formed the vain, though' perhaps diſtant hope of converting the na- 

tion. He deſcended from the charaQter of a King to that of an 

apes ; andan re of folly deprived his very mĩsfortunes of Pity. 
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Parliament 


wer wx On the ninth of f November, the patliament, after two Ae 
Nov. 9. ments, met at Weſtminſter. The King, in his ſpeech, avowed 
his principles ſo openly, that no doubt could remain concerning 

his future deſigns. He told the two houſes, that the progrel* 

made by an . number of men in the late vebgllios, 


1791 2 10 


8 Kennet, Ralph, &Co * * u. ihe, 1 Ibid, 
33 proved 
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— for ſuch Seide „ Tint confiderarion, he informed — 


them, had induced him to inoreaſe the ſtanding troops to double 
their former number; and: to ſupport'{uch a body af men for the 
ſafety of the people, he demanded a ſupply from his patliament. 
He acquainted them, that there: were ſome officers-in the army 
not qualified according to the late, teſts. But he told them, that 
moſt of thoſe gentlemen were well known, ta Nl z that he had 
employed them with adyantage in che time of need and danger; 
and that he would neirher expaſe them to diſgrace, nor himſelf 

to the want of their ſervice. He expreſſed his apprebenſions, that 
ſome men expected to ſee a difference between him and his parlia- 


ment upon that point: but that he entertained no feats upon that 


head, conſidering the advantages which, in the. ſpace of a fe 
months, had riſen to the nation from a good undlerſtanding. He 


repreſented, as the conſequence of their unanimity at home, the 


great change wrought on the face of affairs abroad, ſo much to 
the honour of the kingdom, and the figure 1 it ought to make i in 


the world. He apprehended not, he ſaid, for his own part, ſuch 
a misfortune as diviſion, or even a coldneſs, between him and 


his parliament; He aſſured them, that as he entertaĩned no doubts | 
of their ſteadineſs and loyalty, he would make them every return 


of kindneſs and affection, with a - reſolution to venture even his 


life in EI (hdr ACN war nog OP hy » A 


Ti. 'T 44 : 4 4 1 4 TW 221 142 20. OS | 


THE acai of this ſpeech was immediately wad, from Proceedings 


the manner in which it was received by the preſent obſequious 


parliament. The commons returned to their houſe, and a pro- 
found ſilence prevailed. A motion was made, to conſider his Ma- 


jeſty's ſpeech on the twelfth: of November; and the houſe ad- 
journed to that day. When they met again, the ſame cautious 


* Journals of the commons, Nov. 9, 1685. 
Vor. I. n ſilence 


Clay 


VII. 
1685. 
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filence was for bme time chere gwayed by their principles 


por monarchy, yet afraid of the total diffolution of the-conftitution, 


1685. 


of the 


ſum or ſcttling tha funds for the fupplye They reſoluedi to addrſs 


they were perplexed with doubts and embarraſſed with difficul- 
ties. They dreaded a ſtanding army: but they were {ſtill more 
afraid of popery, the introduction of which was manifeſtiy faci- 
litated by the King's avowed'Þitach on the late teſts. They, how- 
ever, were obliged to Proceed wich eaution. They knew the oh. 
ſtinate character of james. They were no ſtrangers to their 
having already placed him, by an ample revenue, beyond their 
own power. The major y therefore, ſeemed inclined to peace 
able meaſures; and though they would not approve of the dan- 
gerous meaſures: of the court,” they ſeemed reſolved to give as 
little offence as poſſible to the King. In the courſe of the debate, 
however, fuch ſevere: vefloctions were made, that James was ſboon 
perſuaded that his deſigus could ne carried erm een 
ane * amm e „ e 2 


171 E235 24 10 rn 

Tux galt buſigeſs of the companng was a vote dal as 
ſonting voice, fax a: uhr. Bus in ſhewing dus inflance of 
complaiſance ta the Kings they ibEE&ed, hy andther reſolution, 
their diſapprobation of. a ſtanding army, They voted that a bill 
ſhould, be brqugha in to render the militia uſeful, as the conflicts 
tional defence, of, the kingdom. The next. dag, upon a diviſion. 
in a full houſe, iy,wa Grid by one voice”; toi paſs to the conſi- 
deration of the next paragraph of the ſpeech, without voting the 


the Kings; that, aficess; upgualified: ſhud- NO continue in theit 
employments.... Hut they ofigncd. che ſexexity of the peſolation, 
by, bxipging,n:4 bill, 48: iademnifh ach officers: fog the penalty 
they hach incurred. for. aig ννẽ gr lv. To this-they: alſo 
ſubjoined a ales, © tg offer their kutphle and hearty thanks to the 


* 183 againſt 182. 
King, 


1 Vide paſſim. Auct. citat. 


m Nov. 12. 
5 | 


17 77 A M E 870 , u. 117 
King, for his Frest ere jn-Guppidſſng the Jade rbbeſi6n. Their 


addreſs, couched: fi the moſt detem teins, was preſented bn the 
ſixteenth of November. They repreſented the impoſſibility, con- 


ſiſtent with the rights of the ſubjest, of diſpenſing with. the teſt 
without an act of Parliamtmt ; and they concluded with beſeeching 
his Majeſty to pre vent all--apprehenfions/;and jealoufics id the 
hearts of his ſubjects . They fixed on the ſame day the fapply 
at ſeven hundred thouſand pounds; a ſum, though leſs than that 
demanded by the chaticellor of ee mere A ade- 
quate to A wants * . 


2 91 ” 


Tur ſubmiſſive addteſs of the ann . no impreſſion on 
the obſtinacy of the King. His anfiver was vhovihplyirig and 
ſupercilious. Hs even ſpoke it with zw ill feppreffed patſion, 
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commons. 


though he aſfumed chat wit of complacent ſtatelitteſt, whith, by 


uſe, had ceaſed in lin to be affected. He did not expect,“ hie 
told them, “ ſuch an addrefs from the cbmmons. He Kat re- 
commended to them, he fad, to confider the advinitages which 
had reſulted from a Sood underffänding; and he find warned theth 
againft jealouſies and fears. He had teaſbn to hope; he torttinined, 
that the reputation” with which God had Bleffed Him in the world, 

would have gained their eonfidenes in his cotidudt; and obtained 
eredit to his word”. But iti whatever mantier they thould pro- 
ceed on their ſide, he A ſſfured them, that" on bis part, he would 
be juſt to his word, in his preſent ſpetch as well as in his fofmer 
promiſes to his parliament. A ptofbumd ſilenee followed the 
reading of this anſwer; The houſe was perplesed with doubts, 
and knew not how to proted - H motiort was at length made, 
to appoint a day for eonſideriug kis Majeſty's anſwer; and the 
next Friday was named. Coke, one of the members for Derby, 


in ſeconding this motion, ſaid, ® We are Engliſhmen, and ought 


® Nov. 16. Nov. 18. 
Nun 2 not 
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nat ts be frighted with 4 few big u worde "The houſe, that 
His words were takin down. He bas ſent” to ke bar, repri- 


manded, and committed to the Tower. This incident ſtifled the 


Parliament 
prorogued, 
Nov. 20. 


motion. N Inſtead of appointing Aa day, the houſe adjourned 3 and 


left the rights of the people at. the AY of the Prerogatives of 
tg: crown. | 


* 7 
S 


ns 1 ; ſeemed ts be iadlnzästld into "4 compli 


ance, by the high words of the King, ſome ſhow of ſpirit was 
exhibited by the lords. Though they had already given general 


thanks to his Majeſty, Compton, Biſhop of London, made a mo- 
tion to appoint a day for conſidering the ſpeech. When the buſi- 


neſs came to a debate, the King himſelf, according to cuſtom, was 


preſent. Great freedom, however, was uſed with the preſent 


meaſures. The danger of diſpenſing with the teſt was painted in 


lively colours. « The houſe, was impreſſed with the terrors of po- 
pery ; and more were willing to eſtabliſh new deferices againſt 
that- .eligion, than, to permit any encroachments upon the old. 
Halifax, lately diſmiſſed from che councils of James, oppoſed 
with ability che meaſures of the court. Jefferys endeavoured to 
ſupport them in vain. His {peech Was received. with contempt 
where it was not heard with ingignation. The! motion for conſi- 
dering the ſpeech was carried z; and the twealty-third! of Novem- 
ber was appointed for that purpoſe. This point was more im- 
portant than it ſeemęd at the firſt view. Had the lords remained 
as paſſiye as ihę commons, a ſtanding army would have been vir- 
tally eſtabliſhed by. the anthorigy off the legiſlature; and che dif- 
penſing power, would have: remained in fact with the crown; by 
the conniyance of the two. houſes. James being determined to 
yield i in nothing, Wag reſolved to avoid the mortification of bear- 


Nov, 18. 7c 
, 8 7 ng 
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ing more cenſures upon his conduct. He genes d the ſupply in CH . 
a manner to his pride; ; and, On the e trentieth 0 of November, ſud- . 


denly prorogued the parliament. 1 13. 


F i + xe * * T7 ; 1 
44g 


Tas 'rigour « of proſecutions abated with the paſſions of the Seven en- 
people. The Earl of Stamford a nd the Lord a. had lain digte 


"T4. 2 £5 2 


in the Tower ſince the laſt week of July, under an accuſation Aan 
treaſon. They petitioned the peers, when the parliament met, to 
be releaſed from their conſinement. An indictment had been 
found in the city of London againſt the Earl of Stamford, which 
the lords ordered to be removed 1 into their own houſe ; and the 
firſt of December was appointed for his trial. The treaſon charged 
on the Lord Delamere had been committed in Cheſhire ; and that 
being a county palatine, the indictment ought to have been found 
there, and not in the King 8-Bench:. A-commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer was accordingly iſſued :.. but before either of the accuſed 
lords were brought to trial, the parliament was prorogued. Stam- 
ford was ſoon after admitted to bail, and pardoned. Delamere was 
acquitted by his peers. The ſecond proſecution, of Hampden was 
an inſtance of lenity. He had been fined forty thouſand pounds, 
and had continued, in default of payment, in priſon. He was. 
brought to trial, he pleaded guilty, and was condemned: but he 
received a pardon for his life, and a remiſſion of his fine. The 
Lord Brandon had been found guilty.*, and condemned for trea- 
ſon; but though he had been admitted to mercy once before, after 
being condemned for . ” he was alſo pardoned. 


Tur lenity of June to thoſe coimitals of diflinQtion was ac- King's kind- 
companied-with-another act of ſignal humanity, © The enthuſiaſm fee 
of Lewis the Fourteenth had induced him to revoke the edi& of 
Nantz, which had ſecured, ever ſince the time of Henry the 
Fourth, the proteſtants of France in the exerciſe of their religion 

* Dec. 30. 5 * Nov. 26. t Rereſby. 
OY The 
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CHAP. The meafure was at once very arbitrary and extremely impeitie, . 
fue edi had been ever deemed irrevocable ; and ſcarce any in- 

1635 convenience had ariſen, for near a century, from the privileges 
enjoyed by the proteſtants. The obſtinacy of thoſe religioniſts, as 

is uſual, roſe in proportion to the feverity with which they were 

perſecuted. Five hundred thoufand fouls preferred their liberty of 

conſcience to their country. They quitted France with a great 

part of its wealth z and carried the arts and manufatures, which 

had enriched that kingdom, to all the corners of Europe. More 

than fifty thouſand of the fugitives came to England. James 

openly blamed Lewis. He aided with money the refugees. He 

protected them with his power, and admitted them, without any 


expence, to the priviteges N his Wt] On” 


His religious TH kindneſs of James to ah French fugitives was afcribed, by 
_—_ his enemies, more to his religious views than to either his policy or 
| humanity. In his paffionate affection for popery, he had reſolved, 

at the riſk of his crown, to favour the Roman catholics; and, if not 

to eſtabliſh ultimately their religion in his kingdom, to give them 

preſent caſe, His plan for executing this purpoſe was the more 
dangerous, as it was to be carried forward throngh the line of a 
general toleration, which, one would think, the common ſenſe of 
mankind ought to have eſtabliſhed in every country. But a prince 
of his bigotry neither received nor deſerved credit for an affected 
moderation in ſpiritual affairs. By precipitating his deſigns, they 
became too ſoon obvious to the world; and they were dreaded, 
oppoſed, and defeated. Though he profeſſed that he only carried 
his views to a freedom of conſcience to all his ſuhjects, it was 
manifeſt, that, by virtually diſpenſing with the teſt, he meant to 
fill gradually every department with perſons of his own favourite 
ſyſtem. of faith, The propenſity of mankind to intereſt, he knew, 
would gain proſelytes, a race of men of whom this deluded prince 


* Hiſt, of the Times. MSS. James II. 
| Was 


was extremely fond; and thus, he deemed, that: without any vio- © HA p. 
lence, the Romiſh faith would, by degrees, become firſt the reli- ——— 


gion of the court, and then ſpread itſelf to the nation. 1685, 


IN England, however, the King had hitherto obſerved a degree Affairs of 

of caution and prudence. He was leſs reſerved in Ireland, where 
the majority of the people were. already attached to the Romiſh 
faith. In the autumn of the 1684, the late King, either ſwayed 
by the councils of the Duke of York, or having adopted of him- 
ſelf ſome new ſyſtem of policy, not perfectly known, had reſolved. 
to remove the Duke of Ormonde, and to place the government of 
Ireland in other hands. In the month of December, the Earl of 
Rocheſter was nominated to that high office ; but, before. he made 
any preparations for his journey, the death of the King altered 
his views, James, upan. his acceſſion to the throne, adopted his 
brother's ſcheine for the removal of Ormonde; and that Duke, 
baving reſigned the ſword of ſtate to the Archbiſhop of Armagh 
and the Earl of Grannard, as lords-juſtices, arrived. in London on 
the thirty-firſt of March. The tranquillity of Ireland continued 
when a double rebellion diſturbed the repoſe of the two Britiſh 
kingdoms. Though the acceſſion of a popiſh King had raifed the 
hopes of the catholics, and excited the. fears of the proteſtants, 
their animoſities extended no further than futile informations 

againſt the loyalty of each other; — 2 which the lords- 
Juſtices had ned Ar to diltegard 3 


Dam ths ſuppreſſion of Monticurtih inflrreOddny i in Phokind Ireland. 
James, under a pretenee that the contagion of rebellion had ſpread 
to Ireland, ordered tie lords juſtiees to recal the arms of the mi- 
litia, and to depoſtt them ĩn different ſtores . The militia, confifting 
wholly of proteſtants, received the order for refigning their arms 
with a degree of conſternation proportionable' to their habitual 
» Carte's Ormonde, Leland, Memoirs of Ireland. 
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land. 
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ald the change with regard tothe Iriſm Papitts confiſted Hitherto 
in theit hopes of itidülgence ah In vou from 4 Popiſt King. A 
general feel prevaned: But it aroſe more from the luctuating 


paſſions of” "the two "Tels chan from any ad ual diſturbance. 1 
mis litudtiön 6f affairs, a het / lord-licutenant, the Earl of Ca. 
rendön, arrived: in Treläfd The afinity of this lord With the 
| King, and He pferde in favour of the eee were deemed 
favourable eircumſtances for e carrying into execution the new play 


of Iriſh affairs *. James truſted him only partially with his del. 
ſigns. He ſignified his inclination, that catholics might be ad- 


1mitted into corporations, and be rendered capable of aQing iti the. 


character of magiſtrates, and in a judicial capacity.” ”-Clarenkony, 


however, was commanded to aſſure the proteſtants, that his Mas. 


| zeſty was reſolved to adhere ſtrictly to the acts of ſettlement. The 
firſt year of the reign of James over Ireland produced nothing 


material, except theſe e for meaſures Wu were Wa 
wards purſued”. Nan fi 1%, — 8 ha, 


«+4 A845 e 


+ Taovon the ii of FECL 8 upon das 
i moſt wild of his religious projects ſeem to have been ſup» 


geſted by his enemies to accompliſh his ruin. The Earl ef Suns: 


derland, whom he chiefly truſted, was a man of abandoned Prin- 
ciples, inſatiable avarice, and fitted by nature for ſtratagemq de- 
ception, and intrigue. Fickle in his diſpoſition, or comſtant only 


| to his own immediate intereſt, his opinions veered like tik wind, 


and accommodated themſelves to the paſſions of thoſe WhEHͤ he 
meant to deceive for his own advantage. Though poſſeſſed of 
parts, they ſeemed 20 be of that inferior kind, which accompliſh 


* Clarendon's Letters. 7 Publications of the Times. 
Pit the 
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the parpols 'by-ſtealth; whites hal open al 4 
acquire-fome'right to whatever they can com 
money, more tlixm power, was his ruling paſſion, * He ſold his 
influence to ihe higheſt bidder: - Mercenary in an Uncommon de- 
gree, he bartered his abilities to the moſt oppoſite parties for gain. 
At once the penſioner of the Prince of Orange and of the King of 
France“; he! ſserificed his |deluded maſter and his country to the 
reſpective views of theſe Prices. He paved the way for the ern 
to the throne of England, by leading James i into favourite errors; 
and he opened a door to the 'argbitious deſigns of the latter, by 


depriving” , 9910 his deen of her * weight i in the 
ſeg of Europe ty e 
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Ii PRI of his plan to ruin James, he induced * 


* * 
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infatuated maſter to eſtabliſh, in the beginning of the preſent Fear, Popiſh ca 
a ſecret council of Roman catholics, to 1 0 of matters of reli- „ 


gion. This bigotted Prince embraced wi gladneſs a * propoſal b. 
favourable * to his own ſuperſtitious views. The council conſiſted 
of the Eatl of Powis, the Lords Arundel, Bellaſis, Dover, and 
Caſtlemain, together with Father Petre, a plauſible, but a weak, 
ignorant, and talkative man“ Sunderland extolled the abilities of 
Petre to the King; and, contrary to that Prince's judgment, and 
even the advice of the Queen, obtained for him the dignity of a 
privy-eounſellor, though he was not, till long after, ſworn at the 
board. Some time before Petre arrived at this dignity, it was con- 
certed between that Father and Sunderland, that the Pope ſhould 
raiſe the former to the rank of a cardinal, through the influence 
of the King of England. The firſt buſineſs of the religious 
council, where Sunderland himſelf was the umpire of all; was to 


fend the Earl gf Caſtlemain, one of their own number, on an em- 
baſſy io Rome. The Fope, however, refuſed che cap to Petre. He 


* James II. 16856. Ibid. > In Nor, 1687. James II. 1686. 
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0 WY e. would not even admit Rinaldo-D/ER&, Prince gf Modends inte * | 
. He.could derive ne favourable hopes forthecatholic 

©1686. faith from the nen viglence James; and he tue ared hin 
RÞliFations with mh co SO" AUP nene 
lids, 8: bates eng 


March, Bor neither 8 85 1 the obvious: 


King clotets 


N ſucceſs at home, could. prexail. with; James. to;drog hid religions 
the judges. deſigns. . Wich a folly ſcarge conſiſtent with mon ſenſe de 
even hoped 10 induce the. majority of (parliament do agree to the 

repeal of the teſt. He applied in perſon to the moſt hoſtile mem - 

bers. He tried to gain by careſſes what they had denied do his. 

frowns. He endeavoured in vain to convince them, that hie only 

wiſhed to procure a general toleration to his people in matters 


3 conſcience. | They knew his partiality for popęery; and they 
reſolved never to Yield to 3 meaſure which would inevitably, fill; * 
on firſt offices | in. the kingdom. with, men profeſſing the Romith,, 


faith. They ſaw, that by placing. the whole power of, the ſtate 
in ſuch bands, 20 further defence. ſhould remain; for the gſta- 


bliſhed religion, or the inherent liberties of the Engliſh. nation. 
Diſappointed by the members, he prorogued the 2 parliament ;- and. 
being obltinstely bent on his purpoſe, he endeavoured to juſtify! 
his meaſures, in another way. Having reſolxed to diſpenſe with: 
the penal ſtatutes againſt ſectaries he applied, one by one, to the 
judges, to induce them to maintain the claim, of the crown to the 
prerogative of ſuſpending the laws, Four only refuſed to comply 
with the King's deſire; cee in © eee 


their Nes to leſs w en mea a, 3401 73 aal +14 ins 
April. Duane theſe cn nab eee in ena; james 


Aon as called a-parliament in Scotland, to forward a ſimilar deſign. The 


implicit ſubmiſſion exhibited by : that aſſembly in the preceding 


* James II. 1686. * Kennet, Ralph, Burnet, et Auct. citat. paſſim. 


8 | year, 


ie tf POE Mrs n. 


eat gts wi en to! cotclude, that ne could 
1 ſevere for their loyalty. But he found by the event, 


that thoſe who-refigned their politleff Treecdom with fo tnuch . 


difference, | were not to be perſuaded to endanger the proteſtant 
faith. The Earl of Moray, a new convert to Popery, was ap- 
pointed -high-bommilfioner to the! partiament, which was opened 
on the twerity-ninth of April, at Ediaburgh. The King, in His 


letter, demanded, in tlie moſt ſoothing terme, ſome indulgence fot 


the Roman Catholics from the ſeverity of the penal laws. The 


commiĩſſionet ſupported this requeſt With propofals of advantage 
to the Scotiſh fation. To induce the patliament to comply, ne 
promiſed, in the name of the King, that he would recover the 


poſſefſion of che privileges of the merchants in France, redreſy 


their trouble with regard to the ſtaple and trade with the Nether. 


lands, an remove the grievance which arofe from the i importation 
of Iriſh cattle. He promiſed to grant them a mint, to demand 
no immediate fapphes, to give his affent to all fuch laws as tended 


to ſecure an exa@ payment from all military men in their quarters 
He affured them, that the King would paſs an ample indemnity» 


with RE neceſſary” exceptions, for all paſt miſdemeanors and 
erimes . Theſe promiſes, however, produced not the deſired 


effect. The parliament ſhewed no inclination to repeal any of the 


penal laws. "They were therefore prorogued by the commiſſioner, 
and ſoon after diffolved by the Ring. iy 


J rl | 7010 51 | 


Hrs diſappointment i in Scotland deterred not 2 een pur- 
ſuing his Teligns | in England, Having prepared the judges for 
his purpoſe, he reſolved to ſupport ] his Prerogative of diſpenſing 
with the penal ſtatutes againſt ſeiaties, with the authority of Weſt⸗ 
minſter-hall. ' An opportunity v was found by the King himſelf to 
bring che matter to an explicit deciſion. Sir Edward Hales, a 
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unction withoutetakiÞ the teſtio His reoachman cinformetd 
Gar 1M and glaiged: the fly hundred pounds: Hales: way 
accordingly indicted, at the,aflizea/beld.at- Rocheſter q and. duly 
convicted. But he produced the King's diſpenſation: with his 
e non conformity, re \þ mitting all the penalties and diſabilities which 
be ha incuffed 1 the Aatute.. The plaintiff brought his ſuis 

into the King's. Bench, .as an, 2 ion, of debtz: and Sir Edward 

Reet, the lord | chief Juliice, upon, the ilſue, declar % that 
there, Was nothing Whatever with which: the. King, + as. ſupreme 
tawgiver, might not. diſpenſe The matter, however, was laid 
* ore. the twelve judges ; ; and the lord chief juſtice, on * 


birt. 10 une, Publicly pronounced in Weſtminſter-hall, th Lat 9 50 
0 


1. 1 37 
ou v dh re u various gro d 
out of. the twelve adhered, ugon various grounds, i) his ee 


* | #4 bis * 34 
Nag. Tuoven this, deciſion eee Jaw, in 1 at 5 
* foot, of the throne, it was neither. unprecedented . nor illegal, as 
t he conſtitution. was then defined. The diſpenſing Power, though 
underſtood as confined. in its operations, had been of great anti- 
gol jty it in the Eogliſh government. Penal. ſtatutes, ſpecially 5 
they were generally intended to arm the King with authority, 
were deemed, in ſome meaſure, to. be. the property c of 1717 77 — 
pave, and ſubject to his control. The parliament it El elf h. had 
frequently recognized. this power in the crown. Thee by 
who had: forced from Charles. the Firſt. the petition 1 5 
owned. the difpenſing power in all its plenitude. "Coke 


e 18 fo high, believed the power. of ty 


at +12 It {119 
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eemed, it 


unreaſonable ble | that a Teſs authority ſhould 15 8 than that which 
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ena] 555 tes againlt the Roman Catholics Had en. —.— * 
exc ude, from offices ! in the ſtate; men whoſe principles, i in 0 licy 
as well i religion, were deemed by the body of the people « ex 
tremely J'S: etous. The King himielf was open. in bis attach= 


ment to q at uu „ His deſigns of. introducing by degrees the faith 
whic be pi ro ſled, , were no. longer a ſecret; and it t is no. o matter 
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Tur ferifion. of dhe judges in favour of the diſpenſinlgipows! 
induced James to countenance more openly his religious friends. 
The Earl of Powis; the Lards Arundel, Bellafis, and Dover, who 
already managed in private the affairs of the nation, in conjunc- 
tion with Sunderland, were received publickly atthe council- board. 


The King himſelf, who before went to hear maſs with the Queen, 


now qppropentes the chapel at St. James's to the Romiſh ſeryice, 
He even ſettled fourteen monks at St. James's. He permitted the 


Jeſuits to erect a chapel in the Savoy. "Theſe religioniſts were 
even encouraged to form a college at the ſame place for the edu- 


cation of children, where two hundred were admitted in the ſpace 
of a few weeks. The Recollects built a chapel in Lincoln? s-Inn- 
Fields. The Carmelites formed a ſeminary 1 in the city. In dif. 
ferent parts of the country, places of public worſhip were raiſed 
by the Papiſts. The religious of that ſect appeared publickly in 
the habits of their reſpective orders 18 The apoſtolical enthuſiaſm 
of the King diveſted his conduct of all prudence. He ſeemed 
to glory in his folly, and to place his happineſs i in every meaſure 
that ſeemed obviouſly to haſten his ruin. The nation, however, 
were paſſive, though aſtoniſhed; and to ſuth a low degree had 
their ſpirit fallen, that they acquieſced i in | filence i in 1 all the ridi- 
culous meaſures of the crown. 


Tar church of England, to whole ** adherence to the crown 
James owed the tranquillity with which he mounted and poſſeſſed 
the throne, began to be alarmed. The encroachments of the pre- 
rogative in the province of civil affairs had paſſed unnoticed, But 
the partiality of the King to the profeſſors of an6ther ſyſtem * 
faith, was now too obvious to be borne by the \eftabliſhed clerg: 
without jealouſy. of their rivals, and fears for themſelves. The 


preſs Jaboured with polemical arguments againſt Popery, The 
pulpits reſounded with Proteſtant zeal. To ſubdue * force a 


n ® James II. 1686, paſſim. 
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church. whoſe favour be might have retained with little addreſs, CH, A P. 
James had iſſued, in the month of April, a high commiſſion, for. * 


* 


the cenſure and puniſnment of what was eo be called the miſeons- 
duet of individuals in ecclefiaftical affairs; A eourk of eceleſi- 
aſtical commiſſion, by carrying its power into acts of tyranny, 
was one of the moſt ſerious grievances in the reign of the” firſt 
Charles. i In the yeat 1642, it was for ever aboliſhed, by an ex- 
preſs act of parliament; but that act was amended and garbled by 
another ſtatute, in the zeal for Prelacy which Prevailed at the x 
Reſtoration, The cauſe which regarded the court of high ce — — 
miſſion was the only part of the act which was not repealed. But 
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the King, by a a ſubterfuge ſuggeſted by bis Judges, endeavoured i 
to avoid the, expreſſed force, of the law. The court which had | i 
been aboliſhed, extended its authority to fining, iwpriſonjng, L } 
and tendering oaths, That erected at preſent confined i its ani- Y i 
madverſions within the bounds of eccleſiaſtical cenſure 2 x >< ag of 
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"Tan el of the x Hoo Horte, afteryardy, ani, of Biſhop of 
York, who, was then rector of St, Giles' 8 gaye the firſt em- — * 
ployment to the high court for eccleſiaſlical affairs. . He preached. 

a ſermon to his congregation, in terms ſufficiently offenſive. to the, 
Romiſh falth to be carried by the Papiſts to their patron the King. 
A letters, ſigned by Sunderland, as ſecretary: of ſtate, was ſent, on bi 
the fourteenth of June”, to Compton, Biſhop of London, to "it 


20 i, 
ſuſpend Sharpe from the exerciſe of his function, till the King's 8 1 
further pleaſure ſhould be Raon. Compton, who. Was then in | J 


a po \likely to hes from. 2 an ne . be deemed. 
illegal. He refuſed, upon juſt as well as plauſible grounds, to 
ſuſpend; Sharpe; and the King ordered him to be ſummoned be-, 
fore the new eccleſiaſtical court. That high commiſſion 3 
addreſſed to three prelates, and to Ws Lord Es and the 
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o James II. 1686, bid. D' Avaux. E 1 
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at Hounſlow. 
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Earle of Sunderland and Rocheſter, together, wich Herbert, chief 


w——— juſtice of the King's Bench. The court met on the third of Ay. 


guſt. The Biſhop of London vas ſuſpended, on the ſixth of Sep. 
tember, from his office, during his Majeſty's pleaſure; and two 
of the commiĩſſioners, the Biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter, to- 
gether with the Biſhop, of Peterborough, were authoriſed to offi 
ciate in his ſtead '. Sharpe was at the ſame time ſuſpended ; but he 
wasreſtored; by thee groſe directions of the King, after a few days. 


Tutsz attempts to farimidate- the church produced che uſual 


effect of religious perſecution. Men become moſt enamoured of 


their ſpeculative opinions when they are moſt oppoſed. The 
dergy. continued their polemical diſcourſes againſt Popery; j and 
James, though perhaps offended, had for ſome time the prudence 
w abſtain from further animadverſions on their condud.” The 
puniſhment of one Johnſon, a'clergyman, for writing x libet; was 
paoduQtive of ſome noiſe, in the preſent jealouſy which prevailed 
in the kingdom. The King, having determined 20 ſupport his 
authority, formed,” during the- ſummer, a camp on Hounſlow- 


heath, conſiſting of fifteen thouſand men. He ſpent a great part 


of his time in training and diſciplining theſe troops; and this force 
was deemed bythe people, and perhaps intended by James, as 
an oſtentation of his own ability to overcome all oppoſition to his 
authority. Though the whole army conſiſted almoſt entirely of 
Proteſtants, the nation, new to a ſtanding force, ſeemed to dread 
that, through the unlimited obedience of military diſcipline, they 
might be induced to ſupport meaſures contrary to their own reli- 
gious principles. Under this impreſſion, Johnſon, who had for- 
merly been chaplain to the Lord Ruſſel, wrote an addreſs to the 
army. The paper was manifeſtly ſeditious: The author was 
tried for a high miſdemeanor, found guilty *,* degraded from 
the character o of a dene and une from nn! to ec of 
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with the” late conteſt with the crown, >, tides ores 
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ibeir aikaftars 8d Jedlined, ater? an Apes An | 
The independence which individuals have derives om i the 
ſperity ot better times, was then neither known "hor unde 
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öl be Ration uo ſpirit. When be attacked the church; 
dermin& the chief pillar which fupported mig thi | 
might Perceive,” from that inſtant, that he was "del 50 to 2 
by 4 Tengious zeal ſimilar to his own. Nothing, however, 08 
diV2ft this infatuated Prince from the mad Purpaſe df pro 
his on faith. Even his vanity -dontiibuted, as mach as His 3 
thufiaſm, to his ruin. The examples of former times co hade 
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eee 8 ad enemies Parte milling to hain d Ute Reckofies 
ihteatened dy his own folly. Sunderland, to gain mee Of his ailnite. 
- Onfitletiod\-pretended to yield to his arguments, wad: promiſed to 
becongelu' Cathdlic. - The Earl of Rocheſter, thougk he adkdrba 


to hib former religious principles, Was, fram his attachment to 
monarchy; aſl agreeable to the Ing. To remove him from of- 
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0 HA! P. ſice was deemed a point of/\conſequence by Sunderland and bie 
of fy 5” 

— cabal 5 They inſin uated "nem ene thay Rocheſter ; was deter- 

2 mined & become one f his _proſelytes *. *, , Qverjoyed-at this dic. 

covery, be pected ce E ar) Frith great vehemence to change his 

| religion. Rocheſter, enraged at an attack which he had not fore- 
| ſeen, refuſed the requeſt of his maſter with great warmth, A 
| conference of divines was propoſed. to argue the refractory tres- 
| ſurer out of his faith. They had ſcarce begun, when he ſtarted 

up and ſaid, that he was now more confirmed than 'ever in his. 
former opinions. This behaviour produced an altercation/between 
the King and Rocheſter, which terminated. in an abſolute quar- 
rel. Rocheſter ſeems to have carried his reſentment farther than 
his maſter. He was not, for ſome time after the conference, diſ- 
miſſed from the office of treaſurer; and James aſcribes to other 
cauſes, and not to his obſtinacy in religion, his removal. The 
King, however, was grateful for his ſervices, and ſettled upon 
him, out of the poſt-office, four thouſand pounds a- year for life 
with Were hundred more payable at the ie F 


— Tuovon Senden in dee * difference Bevin 
the King, and Rocheſter, : entertained more diſtant views, his moſt 
obvious deſign was to poſſeſs himſelf of the office of treaſurer. 
James declared, upon the removal of Rocheſter, that he would 
ever after continue the treaſury in commiſſion * ; yet Sunderland 
concerted with Father Petre and Sir Nathaniel Butler, that he 
himſelf ſhould be e N Butler chancellor of the exchequer,. 
and Petre ſecretary of ſtate *. Notwithſtanding the bigotry of the 
King, he deemed it too violent a ſtep to deliver the ſeals into the 
hands of a prieſt, whoſe talents he deſpiſed *. But notwithſtand- 
ing this appearance-of caution in James with reſpect to Engliſh 
affairs, he purſued his ta ing in his W 78 kingdoms with an 


* Janes I, 1686. 2 James II. y Ibid, 45 James II. 1686. 
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dignity of Earl of Tyrconnel ly and pl iced, as lieutenanz-generaly 

at the head of the Triſh army. In conſe 91555 ce of the ſcheme of 

James for new-modelling his Forces i in t at kingdom, Talbots 
commiſſion rendered him, in ſome leg de, inden pendent. of . 
lord-lieutenant ; ; and he conſequently proceeded, to on he called 

the reformation of the troops, win A violence kuable | ny his. 
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Prion to the 1 power truſted with Tymwanel thei air: o 
King, ſwayed. by his councils, made ſeveral alterations in the civil. 
departments in Ireland. The ſeals of that Kingdom were taken 
from the Primate, and Sir Charles Porter, a man of a more com- 
plying character, was appointed chancellor. Three Proteſtant ; 
judges. were removed, and their places filled with Iriſh Catholics; / . 

Many of that ſect were admitted members of the privy-council. 

Orders were iſſued to permit the free exerciſe of their functions {rv 
the Romiſh clergy. Proteſtant divines were prohibited from | 
treating in their diſcourſes of controverſial points. Dejection and 

melancholy. fears for the future, prevailed among the Proteſtants 

A degree of inſolence, proportioned to their ignorance and ſoe- 

ceſs, appeared in the whole conduct of the Papiſts. To increaſe 

the terrors of the firſt, and raiſe the hopes of the latter, Tyrcon- 

nel arrived, with all his military powers, in Ireland. Officers 

and private men were diſmiſſed, without diſtinction, and fre- 

quently with inſults, upon various pretences. Though the King's 
inſtructions to the "en Baku contained no more than to 

admit all his ſubjects indiſcriminately, Tyrconnel had the impru- 

dence to iſſue orders to receive none but Catholics. The lord- 

lieutenant himſelf, though devoted in his Principles t to re. prero- 
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Feline, [was alarmed, ap, well as dhe Proteſtanc/part'6F- Wonen 


"0 55 He dreaded conſequences of the worſt kind from the jealouſſos 


Ireland. 


which the vehement conduct of tlie lieutenant- genetal had already 


raiſed; and: be waſnt _ . to the court of "Eng 
land | | 
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NEWS? AND, the King's molten, thongh | now in His 
greateſt confidence, preverted the repreſentations of Clarendon 
from reaching his ears. Having, by an attifice, turned the 
Earl of Rocheſter out of the office of treaſurer, he was reſolved'to 
deprive his brother of the government of Ireland. In accompliſh- 
ing/this-point, he obtained another of more importance, the ren- 
dering his maſter unpopular, to haſten his ruin. He concealed 
from that deluded Prince ſome prudent expedients propoſed by 
Clarendon to reconcile the Proteſtant Iriſſi to his government, by 
expelling their fears. No anfwer was returned to the lord Ileu- 
tenant; and even complaints: againſt himſelf were encouraged by 
the miniſter, and believed by the King. Fyrconnel came to Eng- 
land. He accuſed Clarendon of mal-adiminiftration 1 in ſeveral i in- 
ſtancas. Though attached to the- crown, he was not entirely 
ſuited: to: the wild projects of James, or the infidivus' deſigns of 
his prinnipal ſervant. To appoint” a ſucceffor to Clarendon be- 
came an object of deliberation. Tyrconnel, by ſtipulating to pay 
an yearly: penſion to Sunderland; was, to the: aſtoniſhment of 
the: world, declared lord deputy of Ireland. The news of Tyr- 
connelꝰs / pramotion firuck the Iriſh Proteſtants with the utmoſt 


conſternation. They knew his violence, his prejudites, his aban- 


doned. character. Though deſti tute of veracity to a proverb, they 4 
could: tru his paſſions for the execution of bis fernen . 
n mae, their e 


# — anc; | : Clirendon's\Lettersy val, 1¹ Felind; | 
> go00l, James II. Kennet, Leland, 


WHILE 


FMS _— 


Wu the religious enthuſiaſm of James was buſy in de- CHA P. 
priving him of the affections of his ſubjecta, the ambition/of the . 


Prince of Orange was forming ſchemes” for mounting his throne. __ 


*Yeoret 


He was even, in ſome degree; tlie author of the meafures which” . 
had rendered his infatuated uncle unpopular, Sunderland, Who Orange. 
had all along adviſed" James, was in the pay of the Prader of 
Orange, and promoted, with a firange kind of fidelity, His 
views. To encourage the King in His enthuſiaſm for Pbpery, 

was to furniſſ him with the certain means of Ris o ruin; aud 
the Earl managed this weakneſs with ſueli addreſs; that His de- 
juded maſter deemed himſelf in a proſperous condition, white the 
ſceptre'was ready to fall from his hands. To facilitate ner 
courſe between the Prince of Orange and Sunderland, Sidney; tlie 
uncle of the latter, was ſent to the Hague. Skelton, the Lig 
liſh reſident, was fo certain of this ſecret correfpondente, that he 
was afraid, for fear of a diſcovery, to write any thing to Eugfand 
againſt the Prince; facrificing' thus His fidelity to James to His 
own motives of prudence: But though” the affairs of England 
were haſtening ts a crifis; they had not yet arrived at 4 point 
which could render certain the ſucceſs of the Prince. He, how- 
ever, haſtened with unabating zeal his own deſigns. While he 
encouraged James in his moſt imprudent and arbitrary ſchemes, 
by the means of Sunderland; he kept Dyckfeldt i in England | to 
i a revolt“. | 


= 


Bor the: proſpect of Abt buch che folty-6f leis, His conduct 
the: Englifk: throne, was not the ſole deſign which employed the as 
thoughts of the Prince of Orange. The jealouſy: which he had 
ever entertained of the too great power of Franee, had been lately 
inflamed, by perſonal injuries, on the part of Lewis the -Four- 
teenth. The territory from which His family derived their title 
had been ſeized by that monarch unjuſtiyi; and it was fill retained 


0 James I, 1685. : J D'Avaux, vol. We  * -="Tbid. 
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478. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
* HA P. by force. He was reſolved to be revenged, if he could nat ob- 


ee tain juſticc. The famous league of Augſbourg, which took place 
in the year 1687, was projected by his abilities, 3 and carried to a 
concluſton by his influence. This alliance united againſt France 
| all her enemies in the preceding war. But ſtill the league was 
deemed imperfect, as long as England obſerved a neutrality; and 
though James was not inſenſible of the honour of his kingdom, 
it could ſcarce be expected that he would offend France, by abet- 
ting the views of the known rival of his power. Nor was the 
backwardneſs of his uncle the only obſtacle which the Prince had 
to ſurmount. Some members. of the States of Holland, gained 
by France, or offended: at his own, arbitrary proceedings as 
Stadtholder, obſtructed his preparations for war, He was even 
ſo ſenſible of their jealouſy, that he endeavoured to remove it by 
an ingenious artifice. He ordered a rumour to be ſpread, that, 
in his weak ſtate of body, he could not poſſibly live two years 94x 
This ſerved the double purpoſe of his ambition. It prevented the 
oppoſition of his enemies at home, by the hopes of, his death; 1, 
and contributed to Jull James into that ſecurity wk "= * | 
proved fatal to his power. | be 


2 Tur ſchemes formed by his enemies einst, James; e 

1 fatal to that deluded Prince than his own folly. His love of 
power, though great, was a ſecondary paſſion in his breaſt. 
Enthuſiaſm, that inherent diſeaſe of inferior minds, perverted his 
councils, and infected all his meaſures. The flatterers of this 
weakneſs were deemed his only friends. Men ho warned him 
of the danger of his conduct were received with coldneſs, or con- 
ſidered as diſaffected. In his eagerneſs to accompliſi his/.own' 
projects, he perceived not that they were diſapproved by his 
people; and he conſtrued that general ſilence, which ſprung 
from fears for the future, into a mark of affection for the preſent 


" L' Avaux, vol. iv. 7 81 | © Ibid, . 


ſyſtem 


un {int " A M ES II. 


ſyſtem af governmelt. 
ſperity eng Wel to PSs James, to a contiquance of his de- 


ſigns. Commerce flouriſhed under his patronage. and protection. 
Fruitful ſeaſons had filled with plenty 1 the kingdom. The rigours 


of the courts of juſtice had abated. Private property remained 
ſecure. The nation was protected by a powerful and well-ap- 
pointed fleet; and though a | ſtrict. economy. prevailed in every 
branch of government, the regularity of payments gave its full 
FRO and | force to every part. FUR” Nakao ee 


A 9d of Eyviot) gn 2th 


ii 1 Neid 
Derupzp 0 this ſpecious nk James ma. not, the 
miſchiefs which lay lurking within. The very. qualities by which 
he created, in ſome meaſure, this appearance of happineſs, ren- 
dered him, on account of his known principles, an object of ter- 


ror. His attachment to the Papiſts ſubjected his beſt. meaſures to 


the worſt conſtructions; and the ſuſpicions of the people roſe 
higheſt when he affected moderation the moſt. But, i in the great 
line of his tranſactions, he ſeldom erred on the moderate ſide. In 
his extravagant affection for the prerogative, he took pleaſure i in 


exerting it upon every occaſion, To obtain his point by addreſs, 


to gain it ſlowly, but. with certainty, through eſtabliſhed forms, 


he deetned beneath his dignity, To command by influence, 
would be to own. that mankind had ſome independent rights of 


their own; a poſition which this infatuated monarch ſeemed very 
unwilling to allow. He never conſidered that the perſonal autho- 


rity of a Prince is in itſelf the gift of the people, and that it ceaſes 


to exiſt whenever their affections are changed. 


TRE fucceſs which had attended his wild projects rendered 
James leſs cautious in his conduct. The fall of the Earls of Ro- 
cheſter and Clarendon furniſhed places of the higheſt importance 
for two of his Catholic friends. The Lord Bellaſis was made firſt 
commiſſioner of the GT The | vacant by the 

2 a removal: 
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onſet removal f Glureftdott, was beſtowed on the Lord Arundel of 


- _ 


Indulgence in 


Wardour. To open the field of ꝓreferment to all Papiſts, was the 

firſt object of the King's deſire. He had made ſeveral fruitleſs 
attempts to gain the confent of parliament to the repeal of the 
teſts. Though he cloſeted the leading members, though he 
threatened much and promiſed more, they refuſed their concur- 
rence to meaſures which they eould not approve. He found him- 
ſelf at laſt obliged to have recourſe to the dangerous engine of the 
prerogative to effectuate his frantic dehgns. Though he hat 
publickly declared, through his creatures, that the parliament was 
actually to meet on buſineſs on the fifteenth of February *, he pro- 
rogued that aſſembly to the twenty-eighth of April; nor were 
there any hopes of their being even then permitted to fit. 


TaMzs had hitherto availed himſelf of the ſer vice of his Roman 
Catholic ſubjects, by particular diſpenſations from the penal ſta- 
tutes. To prepare the nation for a more extenſrve indulgence to 
the favourite ſect, the emiflaries of the court were inſtructed to 
diſcourſe of the reaſonableneſs of a general toleration in matters 
of religion. The meaſure ſeemed to the King as prudent in it- 
ſelf, as it was ſuitable to his bigotry. He had loſt, in a great 
meaſure, the church of England, through jealouſy and recent in- 
juries; and he hoped to balance their defection by gaining the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters. He reſolved, from a double conſideration, 
to make the firſt experiment in Scotland. A. great majority of his 
fubjeQs in that kingdom were averſe to the religion eſtabliſhed by 
law; and he had placed the government in the hands of men 
who were from principle enemies to prelacy. On the eighteenth 
of February, a proclamation was iſſued at Edinburgh, granting a 
general toleration to all religious fects, fufpending all penal and 
_ difabling laws, annulling and diſcharging all oaths by way of 
teft, and breaking down all diſtinctions between ſubject and 
y Journals, Feb. 15. | 
ſubject. 
3 


MATING IA 8 1 uU. 120121 #1 


cubjeft% . Though the lasgunge f the proclamation was highly 
deſpotic, and therefore imprudent; it ſcarce aſſumed ary preroga- 
tive in eccleſiaſtical affairs that had not been lately conferred upon 
WO ee 0's Ee eee W 1634 edge: | an H 
4 nized r; Au . (3 
Tas rr ws; " Seotidh — ned — — 
in the moſt; abjec terms, theĩt apptobation of the general indul- 
gence. The meaſure itſelf was not, however, received by the 
Preſbyterians with that joy which might have been expected from 
their former ſufferings. Intolerant in their own principles, and 
peculiarly averſe to the Papiſts, they looked with indifference 
upon that eaſe from perſecution; which they were to: ſhare in 
common with a ſect whom they abhorred.. But nothing could 
diſcourage James from proſecuting his religious deſigus. He de- 
clared in council, on the eighteenth of March, that he was deter- 
mined to extend to England the general toleration. which he had 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland! An uniformity of religion, he ſaid, had 
been forced, in vain, for four ſueceſſive reigus, upon the nation, 


by the joint efforts of the crown and parliament. The reſtraint 


upon Diſſenters, he continued, without producing a ſingle ad van- 
tage, had brought many calamities upon the Prince and the 
people. » He aſcribed to the intolerance of the eſtabliſhed church 
the misfortunes of his father's reign.” He obſerved, that, as is 
uſual in perſecutions, the penal laws had increaſed rather than 
diminifhed'the number of Diſſenters; and he affirmed, that no- 
thing eould more conduce to the peace of the kingdom, and to 
the increaſe: of the number and trade of his ſubjects, than an un- 
limited liberty of conſcience. He had always, he ſaid, enter- 
tained an opinion, that an entire freedom in matters 6f religion 
was moſt ſuitable to the mild ſpirit and principles pf Chriſtianity ; 
and he concluded wah * Gem, r n had directed his 
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Getestet n dire Mali bolus zAffie 


ene dalicincir-general, t9,pormit he provaſe-36 iſſue in h 
name againk bay; Diſſenter Wh νοφνν ,, ow pry bas Hage. 
e hat igoo els nd mod! 16a: bad ted! “ut HH ον oat avis - 

Hap james been ſincete in wliefe fenvitecnts, they miphr hace 
reflected honour upon his principles and moderation. But a Prince- 


ig i notorioully attuetred to the opinions of one fect, could Tfehrce 


guin credit to his withes for the eaſe of the reſt, His deſigus d 
ſerve only the Papiſts, were pereeived through His profeſſions in 
favour of the Proteſtant Diſſenters. The declaration for England 
was publiſhed for the firſt time on the fourth of April. I he Diſ- 
ſenters received the mdulgence with extravagant joy. Addreſſes 
came from all ſets and perſua ſions throughout the kingdom, filled 
with the moſt abject flattery, and the moſt rapturous profeſions of 
loyalty. . Anabaptiſts, Prefbyterians, and /Quakers, crowded pro- 
miſcuouſly the royal preſence, and laid their offerings at the foot 
of the throne. James was compated to Cyrus, to Moſes, to ſeve- 
ral other deliverers of the people of God in the ancient world. 
His piety was praiſed, his moderation exalted, his magnatimity 
raiſed to the ſkies. The adulation of civil ſocieties yielded not to 
the vehement profeſſions of religions fects, Ihe grand jury and 
juſtices of Middleſex gave extravagant praiſes to the King, for his 
care and tenderneſs to the church of England. The benchers and 
barriſters of the Middle Temple withed for the ** voice of angels, 
to thank him for his condeſeenſion and elemeney to all his ſub- 
jects. They acknowledged their gratitude for the honour which 
he had conferred upon their profeſſion, by aſſerting his own: pre» 
rogatives, which were the very life of the law. They aſſured 
him, that they were reſolved to defend „the DIVINE maxim, 
that the King derives all his power from my and an hey 
proceeds from the King 


1 Gazette. Minutes of P. C. 7 Gazette. 
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of an inebnſiderable: part of the nation, the body of the people, — 
though ſilent, were offended. - The Prince of Orange, who had rarizarsor | 
long fixed! his eye on the Engliſh. throne, watched. his motions, Gel, A" 
and made every advantage of his errors When the Earl of Ro- 0 
cheſter was removed, and Tyrconnal ſent to Ireland, he reſolved, 
to diſpatch, a truſty perſon to England, to fament tha jealouſy of 
the Proteſtants . Dykvelt, a man of -iatriguey and, well knomau 
to the leaders of the party, was appointed for that delicate ſer vice. 

The Prince: formed, by an artaice, ia ſpecious pretence for Dyk» 

velt's embaſſy. The encroachments of the Dutch on the Engliſby 

Eaſt· India company, with regard to thein eomtnerce in Aſia, were 
reported to have raiſed the reſentment of James to a pitch that 
threatened the States with a war. Some naval preparations in 
England gave an appearance of juſtice to this tale; and the pro- 
vince of Holland, by the recommendation of Penſionary Fagel, 
employed Dykvelt as their miniſter extraordinary, to ſooth the 
King of England. Dykvelt, under a public character, refide in 
England from February to the end of May. He held during that 
time a cloſe correſpondence with the Proteſtant leaders, and formed 
the outlines of that general revolt, n _ . 6.1009 ee 
the e e from his throne®, view Dm. bit gif 


. 18514 


J. AMBS Was 80 ranger the; innigwes * Dykvelt, 8 jo m_— 
upbraided him for his conduct ; but miſtaking the profeſſions of 
a few; fox the: voige of the nation, he became ſecure and confident 
in his coundils. His chief object was to obtain for his fayoured, 
ſect a total, abolition, of the teſt and penal laws. He had. uſed in. 
vain. all his influence with the leading members of the two houſes: | 
of parliament for this , purpoſe; and he found, chat thoſe Who 
oppoſed: him the moſt, were the greateſt frigngds, of. the. — off 


| Qqq 2 Orange. 
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oh er. Ofägze. The King ef HAAS 1519 13 t Phe 
—— his onſet. "Hig eagerheſd tö ain” FEngläfck as à pPEHHm ie 
197: 1 Affiiie&6f Auglboufg, futnilty fames with ſome ke pevf'ehat from 
2 proſpect of obtaining that object, he would yield te his requeſt. 
But by the very conveyance which carried his letter to the Hague, 
the Prince received other diſpatches that induced him to refuſe his 
conſent. The Earls of Nottingham, Garendoti, Rocheſter, De- 
vonſkire, Danby; Shrewſbury, and the Lord Churchill, commitred; 
1 — to writing general offers of their ſervice and referred him for 
particulars to Dykvelt *. This intelligenee; together with the fü 
vourable accounts which Dykvelt gave of the ftate of opinions in- 
England, induced the Prince to refuſe his conſent to a meaſiire, 
which even his woſt wry mme could never Waden 
accompliſh”. 14 921 1 4109 


An attempt AN attempt & idtraduce! rapide into the two makes Fa Was 
RR” one of the moſt imprudent: meaſures of the preſent reign. The 
vice- chancellor of Cambridge received a letter, en the ninth of 

February, from the King, commanding the univerſity to admit 

one Francis, a Benedictine monk; to the degree of Maſter of 

Arts, without exacting the oaths. Though it had been uſual. 

with the two univerſities to confer honorary degrees, at the defire 

4 of the King, on eminent ſtrangers, without any regard to reli- 
gion; upon debating the matter in the conſiſtory, it was reſolved, 
that Francis could not be admitted without taking the oaths; A 
deputation was ſenit-to' his Majeſty, to ſolicit him to withdraw his. 
mandate. But the delegates applied to Sunderland, and they were 
neither admitted nor heard. The vice- chancellor was ſummoſied 
before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. He was tried, and, on the 
ſeventh of May, fuſpended from his office. ' The univerſity filled 


his place with a man of known ſpirit, To make # ſecorid attempt 


z Dalrymple's Append, | 1 D*Avaux;" paſfim, ' 
| 8 | would 


MIR TIA Neri * Its 
vould be only to rene the conteſt; and the King, with a pru- 0 HA P: 


VII. 
dence which een en 55 e further attempt . 
„ede aß 4 1 24 Ke | N 0 ; 75 90 be 1 f. 1 6897 
Duma tha A of the e nd Gebel ge . The affair i | 
fore the eccleſiaſtical: court, another diſpute happened between the | 


King and the univerſity of Oxford. Clerk, the preſident of Mag- 
daletie-college; dying in che end of March, a vacancy was declared 
by the vice-preſident, and a day was appointed for a new election. 
Farmer, /a ſuppoſed convert to Popery, was recommended by a 
royal mandate, accompanied with a diſpenſation: from the uſual 
daths. The members of the college, informed of this recom- 
mendation, diſpatehed two of their nuchber, Smith and Bagſhaw; 
with a petition to the King, humbly requeſting, that he would 
either withdraw his preſent mandate, or recommend ſome perſon 
of a leſs-exceptionable character than Farmer, The delegates 
waited upon Sunderlandon the tenth of April“, and delivered 
their petition, together with a letter from the viſitor, the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter. Sunderland promiſed that the petition and letter 
ſhould be preſented to the King in council on the twelfth; but 
the delegates were informed, by a member of the council, that no 
mention at all was made of the affair. They, however, called 
upon Sunderland, He told them, in the moſt haughty and ſuper- 
cilious manner, that their petition and letter had been conſidered; 
and that the King ſent for anſwer, * that he expected to be 
obeyed :.“ Bagſhaw returned to Oxford. The college proceeded. 
8 to election, and choſe Mr. one's a man of ſenſe, ens and in- 
tegtity . | 
o bag this | n 


nn King WI never heardief Hos coated) -of the fellows; of Magdas 


lene colleges. 


was highly-igcenſed at their contempt of his mandate. The pre- June. 
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0 f AP. fidents of the college had, almoſt unjnterruptedly, been reg 


— mended by the Ring. Clerk himſelf, the laſk preſident, owed, his 


July. 


Parliament 
diſſolved. | 


nacy:*. 


place to the mandamus of the late King. A citation was, iſſued, 


for the college to appear before the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion, to 
aner for their diſobedience. The matter came 


to; a tegular 
bearing. Queſtions, were propoſed, by the commiſſionerz. Time 
was given to the defendants to reply. They proved ſuch articles 
of folly and vie againſt Farmer, as juſtified their conduct in te- 
jecting him, without having recourſe. to the legal diſqualiſications 
under which be Jahoured. The commiſſionets, however, pro- 
ceoded æ depri ve Mr. Hough, and to ſuſpend the vice-preſident 
and Dr. Halifax, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his oppoſition 
tothe royal mandate. The college, encouraged; by the Proteſtant 
leaders, paid no, ſubmiſſion to this ſentence. The King iſſued a 
formal inhibition againſt all elections in Magdalene college, till 
his further pleaſure ſhould be known. The bad character of Far: 
mer rendering him unfit: for the office of preſident, a new] man- 


date was ſent to the college, to elect the Biſhop of Oxford to the 


vacant preſidentſhip; but an anſwer was returned, that no new, 
election could be made till the former ſhould! be LEGALLY an- 
nulled. The pride of James was inflamed at what he deemed the 
inſolence of this refuſal. He prepared himſelf for a more ſolid 
vengeance; and his enemies, who ſaw the ſlippery ground upon 
which he ſtood; encouraged the college to continue their obſti- 


d 


THz Prince and Princeſs of Orange having formally refuſed 
their concurrence to the repeal of the teſt and the penal laws, tha 
King, deſpairing of a majority upon that ſubject, diſſolved the 


parliament on the ſecond of July. The expectation of forming, : 
through the means of the Diſſenters, a. more pliant: houſe of. com- 
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Aron; induced the ah 60 adopt this racalure.” Uncertain, how- 
ever, of e dels In mut Geſigh, he made no mention, in his 
ptochumstten, of ary intention ef calling another parliament. The 
Priciee f Otahge ws alarmed. He was afraid that a packed 
houſe of commons miplit be procured, and that their authority, 
by approving of the King's meafures, might confirm him on his 
throne, He fent Zuliſtein , one of his creatures, to England, to 
enlarge the breach between James and his ſubjects. The corre- 
ſpondende between the Proteſtant leaders and che Prince wus re- 
newed. The imprudence of the King contributed to render, every 
day, Teſs neeeſſary the conſpiracy againſt his power. Though 
the Pope, 'from his connexion with the Emperor and his allies, 


had paid little attention to the ambaſſador of James, he thought 


proper to fend Ferdinando d'Adda, Archbiſhop of Amaſia, m the 
character of his nuncio, to England. This prelate was received 
in a public manner by the King at Windſor, and, two days after, 
with the like pomp by the Queen-dowager, at Somerſet-houſe. 
This ceremonious reception of the nuncio was attended with a 
circumftatite, which, by betraying the extreme bigotry of the 
King, offended the nation. The Duke of Somerſet, who: was in: 
waiting, a8 lord of the bedchamber, refuſed to attend the nuncio 
to his audtence, as a ſervice contrary to the laws of the land. The 
King diſtmiſſed him in wrath from his place, and deprived: him at 
the ſame time of his regiment of ene 103 


Tuoven the conductor James was as weak as it was impolitic,. 


he could fearce have the folly to hope to render the-Romith faith 
the eſtabliſhed religion of his kingdoms. His utmoſt: object, as 
he ſolemnly declared Himſclf*, extended no farther than to give 
an unlimited toleration to the ſect which he ſo much loved. Diffi- 
dent of the forte of his prerogative, which was only a temporary. 
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CHAP. preſſure on the eſtabliſhed laws; he could, force -n0,,permanent. 
—— — ſafety to his ſchemes without the authority of the legiſlature, His 
. repeated trials to ſeduce the majority of the houſe of. commons into 
his meaſures had proved.jneffeQual z. and he had lately diſſelved 

the parliament, in hopes to find among the people the confidence 

which their repreſentatives had denied. It was to ſolicit his ſub- 

jects to return ſuch members as ſuited his views for repealing: the 

teſt and penal laws, the King is ſaid to have made his progreſs, 

in the end of Auguſt, through ſome of the weſtern counties. He 

was received in every place with the utmoſt reſpect and joy; and 

the moſt ſubmiſſive: aſſurances of com pliance were made by all who 

obtained. acceſs to his perſon. To gain the confidence of the elect- 


ors, the King, upon every occaſion, declared, chat he never meant 
any Catholic ſhould ſit in either houſe, | 


a i — Tug PSB of the king, in the . counties Was tor, 
Diſſeat:rs. In two weeks he rejoined the Queen, whom he had left at Bath; 
and having remained at that place a few days, he returned on the 
fourteenth of September to Windſor. But the ſucceſs of his pro- 

greſs, and the power of the crown in the boroughs, were not 
ſufficient to give to James a perfect confidence in the compliance 

of parliament, with regard to his favourite ſchemes. He found, 

from a near view, that a very great majority of the ,natiqn were 

extremely averſe to a toleration, which might place the power. of 

the kingdom in the hands of the ſect they abhorred. He per- 

ceived that the abject addreſſes which he had received, were rather 

the effuſions of the intemperate joy of a few, than the voice of 

the people; and that the general ſilence of the nation Was by no 

means to be conſtrued into an implicit approbation of his own 

conduct. He, however, reſolved to adhere to his meaſures. - Ha- 

ving loſt the church of England, he endeavoured to balance their 
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Ti piitglidtg Koweete, Nein Ae dee ritral hte 1. Nov. 
of the Tate indifſgetics. *” Sir Jolin Sh8rter, the nee Jord2ayor, wit we cy, 
who was of the Preſbyterian has invited the King to dine 
with wwe city on the 5 he Was fworn into the chair. T6 pay a 
compliment to fames, the tothpatly of D'Kdda; the Pope's nuncio, 
was Alo defſrec That infniſtef Was received with great ceremony 
by the ſheriffs, at Temple Bar. He was treateck with reſpect by 
the lord-maybr. An intercourfe of civilities employed the atten- 
tion of the court and city for ſome days. The Diſſenters and the 
Papiſts, being equall relieved from what, they called perſecution, 

Neun Maplin warm Friends, But bes pa. W 
ance was not deſtined to laſt long. Where religious opinions were 
ſo different, no political x union could fubſift.” The Papiſts abhorred 
the dBA pri principles of the W "and no common In- 
tereſt coil recbheile the latter to à beck Wiiom ae deemed! at once 
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by an attemion to the Diſfenters. Le iffecked to place 12 1 . — 
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Donne this coatitidn' V the tales and che big . Proceedings 
the church of England confided! herſelf as perfecutel by 115 beg 
crow. The affair of 'Maggdalene- college having lain 1 for e. 
ſome möntkis, was again teſumed. A new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
was iſſued to the Biſhop of Cheſter; the Lord- chief. juſtice Wright, 
and Jehnour,' one of the Barons of Exchequer. Attended by three 
troops of Horſe, the commiſſioners repaired to Oxford on the 


twentieth of Noyember, to take cognizance of the late proceedings 


| * Kennet, Ralpb, Echard. 1 State of Parties, 1687, Us. ; 
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- a -Magdalexie-college, as ſupreme viſitors, Hough, the preſident 
2 N to ſuboi 


poſitjan of Popery, op Farmep, by dalpevſing with the.gaths, could. 
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it to. the viſitadion, was, 1 contumacyi deprirec 
The fellows. having determined not to ſubmit to the Bichop of 
Oxivrd, that prelate was inflalled by, proxy, as preſidents by the 
authority of the. commiſſioners... The, court, not ſatisfied Perhaps 
with the-legality of their own commiſſion, ſhewed. an 1ogligation. 
to accommodate matters without advancing to extremities.” The 


 callegy, epccprsged by perſons. a had Seel 99 frre 
ſpondence with the Prince of Orange, was obſtinate. The pride 


of James induced him to — 0 yield in one point was to 


angihilgte bis didpepGng, Power in all. He, was ſenſible; ef the, 
danger of advancjpg hut · h cpuld not with hoygua recede / He 
ordered. therefore; thæ cammiſſioners to exert their authority; and, 
on the twemy- Bath of November, che vice. pteſident, with, all the: 
fellows, except two, who had uniformly adhered 10. the Ver 
watt SES dtr. " 37 $ JAICE 101 VIT. nn! 11 03 91 a0 G4 
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(Tas. Aff and illegal deciſion aroſe, from, the arts, of, the 
King's enemies as, much as from his own, viglence, The preſi-. 


dents of  Magdalene-collego, bad been almoſt uniformly rogom= 
mended by the crown. ; and, Jamey. had be por thrown the. fup- | 


ſcarce, with any colour of decency, be refuſed, in his demand. 
The choice of Mr. Hough, without any anſwer made to the royal 


mandate, inflamed the xeſentment. of, the King, Yet he lecmed 


_  villing 9, av9id. oxttewities, thould: the, fellows, make D of, 
© tybmiſion, 10 gratify bis pride... Had gt the bh petejon of zhe; 


college been ſuppreſſed by Sunderland, the affair of Oxford, like 
that of Cambridge, would have ſagn. fuok.im oblivion... James 


himſelf had the imprudence;to gender his diſpute with Magdaleng=: 
college an ehject af the- utmoſt importance. in he cxeq1of the na- 


=». James II, » MS, aocountby Dr. Smith, one the fellows, penes me. 
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don. Wien he cache 46 Oxford; In the” eoinfte öf Wirten. 
he deſcended from tis $foity by K pertönaf ultercuttott [oi We 
fellows ; and expected, from his own threats, a ſubmiſſion to. his 
authority,” wich herd not been paid to the decillöt f a ft of 
law.” Fretted with difappoistment, he gratified his ehemics by an 
arbitrary exertion of power, ' He was led from ſtep to ef by the 

management of others, on lis own uny ielding maxting "of g | g9- 
verniment; and the miſchief Was effectually done before he per- 
ceived the ſnare. Great colleckions wert trade for the fellow s 
when they were expelled; The Prince of Orange, with his uſual 
policy ſetit Two Kinddied 8 in the name of the Princeſs, hs 
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REPEATED encroachments upon the co Mruttors. from lice 
ever cauſe they proceeded, could not fall to alarm the nation. 
They eoul® aſcribe the King's" meiſures td nothing lefs than A 
ſettled ſyſtem to introduce his on religion atif an onfimited power 
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in the erown, Their fears aroſe in propottion to the means 


which he poſſeſſed to accompliſh his defigns. He Had a numerous 
army by land, a formidable fleet ready to put to fea, The 3 in- 


tereſts of the powers om the continent were ſo well poiſed, oc 
his importance abroad: ſeemed to equal his authority at home. / 


careful manager of his revenue, he was ih no difficulties 


money; and therefore there was no appearance of his calling a 
parliament, unleſs packed and prepared for an entite fubſerviency 
to his deſigns. The hopes of the timid and jealous aroſe only 
from his declining years. His death ſeemed no diſtant object; z 
and they expected that a Proteſtant ſucceſſor would ſoon reſtore 
the ſceurity of the eſtabliſhed religion, which the King' 8 enthu- 


ſiaſm had an But thefe hopes Ny Waun to vaniſh, 
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ITE unpopularity or James became extremely een 


141 


upon the preſent occaſion. The body of the people, averſe from his 
religion, and i in fears for their own, were 58 to belieye che 
worlt of A Prince, whoſe enthuſiaſm for opery had appeared in 
of the Prince of 3 4599 determined to ſpread reporia \ that the 


Queen? s pregnancy was à fiction, and that the-Papiſts were re- 
ſolved t to ſupport their intereſt in the nation, by providing a ſup- 


| poſititious heir for the throne. A dropſy, a tympany, a cuſhion, 


a pillow, the Queen's maladies, the debilitated conſtitution of the 
King, became the objects of converſation and the topics of ſatire. 
Though the ſame unmanly tale had been propagated by the exclu- 
ſioniſts in the year 1682, when the Dutcheſs; of Voxk was, with 
child, the bulk of the nation became the dupes of this ſtale axti- 
ſice. Bom men of ſenſe and abilities, either blinded with zeal, or 
diſhoneſt from deſign, affected to give implicit faith to a fiction, 
which has been long exploded by the moſt poſitive and convincing 
Profs. The Prince of Orange himſelf deſcended from his dig- 
nity. of character, to encourage ſurmiſes ſo; favourable to his am- 
bition. b he firſt public doubt of the Queen's pregnancy was 
printed at the Hague; and though he probably obſer ved his uſual 


prudence i in his converſation upon N ſubject, he ſeemed to enter- 
tain doubts from bis very Nene e er off”! * ere dt tn 
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Tu E ſchemes which the Prince purſued ; in ſecret for mounting the 
agli throne, required all his addreſs to render them ſucceſsful. 


The birth of a Prince of Wales would perhaps, deprive him of 
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4 Vide Au, citat, beim. * Obſeryator, Avg. 23, 1682, 
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ſome of his preſent friends; from their terrors for a diſputed title to e 


the throne. I he bulk, of the nation, though utterly ayerſe from 
Popery, were invincibly attached to the line of ſueceſſion 3; and 
there is no reaſon to,preſume, from the Prince's character, that, 
without a, proſpect of gratifying his own ambition, he would riſk 
either his life or reputation to ſecure the religious and civil rights 
of the Engliſh nation. His conduct ;i in a republic, where he ob- 
tained his authority by election, was no proof of his having any 


diſintereſted regard for public liberty. He had encroached upon 
the freedom of the towns. He carried his own, points. in the 


aſſembly, of the States, by means ſubverſive of their independence 


as the delegates of a free people. Though he had deſerved much 
of his country, he governed it more by his abilities and addreſs, 
than through the channel of its affetion for his perſon, His 
influence, however, was unbounded and deciſive at home; 3. and 
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he had long employed the whole advantage of his ſituation, to 


acquire the Wa er which he afterwards obtained abroad”. 4 


Iron MED 472 the * of James, to — an „ ah 
parliament, the prince of Orange, as early as the preceding Au- 
guſt, had made Preparations for inv rading England, He contrived, 


by an artifice, to poſſeſs himſelf of nine thouſand men and twenty 


five ſhips of war, with which he could act upon any emergency 


without the previous conſent of the States He apprized the 
Engliſh, malecontents of his deſigns... They landed continually, at 


the Brill and Rotterdam. They went through bye- roads to his 
court, and conferred with him in ſecret. A reſolution. Was taken, | 
that ſhould a new Parliament Agree. to. the E of t the teſts 
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at the head of the Proteſtant party, declare againſt them = the 


80 


King. When che King £ failed in his project of an obedient par- 
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hament, the Prinee laid aſide all thoughts of an open rupture, U 
reverted to thoſe fectet practices With Which he: Had managed, tbr 
ſeven years, the cabdls of the Eugliſh malecontents. Phe coiricik 
of James were, in the mean time, "betrayed by his principal fer... 
wants?" He himſelf, as if blinded by defliny; continued His un- 
popular meaſures, and diſregarded the repeated acebunts of the 
PRAC en to his ears *, tt non _Mlgng 3% 
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In ſuch a ſtate of affairs, the Prince of Gelege behaved vi ch 
his uſual prudence, in encouraging a fiction fo favourable to his 
ambition, His ban Was already fo extenſively laid, that nothing 
but the birth of a male heir to the crown of England eould poſfi- 
bly predude Kim from an almoſt immediate poſſeffion of the 
throne, He had the addreſs to render two thirds of the powers 
of Europe intereſted in his ſucceſs. The treaty of Augfbour 
formed to break the power of France, could not cen . 
object without the acceſfion of England. The houſe of Auftria, 
in both its branches, preferred their political views to their zeal 
for the Romiſh faith; and promoted the dethronement of James, 
as the only means to humble Lewis the Fourteenth. 'Odeſcalehi, 
who, under the name of Intiocent the Eleventh, filled t then the 


rr 


by other eee as well as Gen his fixed averſion to 
France. The Prince ſent his intimate friend, the Prince of Vau- 
demont, 'to Rome, to procure the aid of the Pope. He explained 
to his Holineſs, that the Catholic Princes were in 'the wrong tb 
expect any advantage to their faith from James, as his being a 
declared Papiſt rendered his people averſe to all his meaſures. As 
for himfelf, ſhould he have the good fortune to mount the Eng- 


| liſh throne, he might take! any ſtep 1 in favour of the Roman Ca- 


tholics without jealouſy ; and he promiſed to procure a toleration 
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fot the Papiſts, mould the Pax ape, the Emperor, and the King of © HA, P. 


Spain, favour his attempt. This negociation produced the deſirec ——— 


effect. Innocent contributed, with the money of the N to 1. 
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prince of ee to the. eee of his own: fubjetts, be by tbe Dutch. 
altered, not his conduct. He choſe: rather to truſt his ſafety to for- 

tune, than to ſeem to own, by conceſſions, his former errors. His. 
ſituation was too delicate, for a Prince whoſe powers were perverted. 
by religious zeal. Diſtruſt, diſaffection, and even reſentment pre- 
vailed at home; and his weight with foreign powers decreaſed in 
proportion as his Authority among his fubjects declined; The 
States of Holland, knowing that he could not exert the force of 
the nation againſt Proteſtants, diſregarded his remonſtrance, and 
treated lüm [with manifeſt contempt. They refuſed to withdraw 
their protection from Engliſm fugitives. They openly abetted his. 
enemies. They encouraged indecent libels-againſt his perſon and 
government. To complete the misfortunes of this infatuated 
Pririce; hr was betrayed by his ſervants abroad, as well as at home. 
Que: Whmez am d riſh Roman Catholic, Who had received the title 
of: the Marquis of Albeville from the Emperor, was his envoy at 
the Hague, He was a man of a profligate character, and ſuffered 
his fidelity to his maſter to be purchaſed by his enemies. Through 
ibis utfafchfül agent, James demänded, in the end of January, 
the fix” Engliſh and Scorifh regiments that were il their ſervice. 
Inſtead of yielding to Ns tequeſt, tlie States entered into argument 
upon the fupjectj and the utmoſt he could at Taft obtain, was a: 
paſs for fach of the officers of thoſe regiments a as nen chooſe t to 
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HISTORY OF GREAT: BRITAIN, 


CHAP. Bur neither contempt abroad, nor unpopularity at hame, ebuld 
prevent James from purſuing with eagerneſs his favourite deſfigus. 
April Men, determined on his ruin, once more tempted his weakneſs *, ; 
= rene'* and perſuaded him to renew his declaration of indulgenee . This 
gence. act of power, as it was altogether unneceſſary, aſſumed in itſelf 
all the appearance of conſummate folly; But when, after à few 

days, an order was ſubjoined to the declaration, that it ſhould bel 

read by all the clergy in all the churches and chapels, no doubts 
remained of its being a projected inſult upon the eſtabliſfied eliureh. 

There was, however, a kind of precedent for this mode of pro- 
mulgating the King's declaration. When Charles the Second 

diſſolved his laſt parliament at Oxford, in the year 1681, hib de- 

claration, containing the reaſons of his conduct, was ordered to 

be read by the clergy, after divine ſervice. They ſubmitted with 
cheerfulneſs to a command which was agreeable to the prejudices 

of their party. But the caſe was at preſent extremely: different. 

The teſt and penal laws againſt Diſſenters were, in a great mèa- 
ſure, procured by the church ; and the clergy deemed any coun- 
tenance they might give to the diſpenſing power, a deſertion of 

their own. principles. They determined, therefore, not to obey 
orders of which they could not approve, and to'riſk any danger 
that might ariſe from the reſentment of the _— for the preſer- 
vation of their own influence among the people. 


1a \ ety 
6-4 > 13657 — 4 


#4 2161 17 $14 47 3 9 „* 
May. 81x pda fon after the coder for ien the declaration was 


1 publiſhed, met the Archbiſhop, of Canterbury at his palace at Lambeth, 
and, with all privacy, conſulted among themſelves. Diſobedience 
to the commands of the King was ſo inconſiſtent with the doctrine 
of non-reſiſtance, that it was difficult to reconcile preſent oppo- 
ſition to paſt ſubmiſſion. Their fears for themſelves contributed 


alſo to lengthen their debates. They, at laſt, reſolved to petition 


James II. 1688. © April 27. * Echard, Kennet, Ralph, et Aud, citat. 


the 


7 a) 'W A ME 8 KA Je 1 


the King, 0 e At. thoit deliberations /to Jenin Gaps. 
Two days before the declaration was to be read, they prefented 
themſelves at Whitehall with their petition 3 in which, wptin vas 
rious grounds, but in ſubmiſſive terms, they requeſted his Ma» 

jeſty not to inſiſt upon their reading a declaration, which was at 
once contrary to their principles and the eſtabliſhed laws. This 


unexpected oppoſition to his favourite meaſure, withig two days 


of the time of its being carried into execution, raiſed the (urpriſe | 


and reſentment of James. He told them, chat he did not expect 
ſuch conduct from the church of England. He informed them, 
that ſhould be change his mind, they ſhould hear from him; if 
not, he eue to be obeyed *. p 


Ii | .. & % 


Wal the mind of the King was perplexed whether he Mould 
deſert his prerogative or puniſh the biſhops, his doubts were ended 
by Jefferys, the chancellor. He told his Majeſty, that they 
were liable to a legal proſecution for a tumultuary petition '; and 
he adviſed that they ſhould be ſummoned before the RETINA on 
the ninth of June. James, eager to ſupport 1 his authority, fol- 
lowed this, pernicious advice. The conduct of the. biſhops them- 
ſelves contributed. to increaſe his reſentment. The copy of the 
petition, which they had delivered, he carefully kept 3 in his own 
pocket; yet it appeared in print the ſucceeding day. This con- 
vinced him, that they wiſhed to engage the nation in their own 
_ quarrel; a circumſtance leſs to be forgiven than their diſobedience 
to his commands, In the interval between the delivery of the 
petition and the appearance of the biſhops before the council, 
they acquired courage from the approbation of the people. They 
reſolved not to ſubmit on any terms. They refuſed to give recog- 
niſances to appear before the King's Bench, to anſwer for this 
high miſdemeanor. James was ſenſible of the ſtrength of the 
ground upon which the biſhops ſtood. He deſcended. from his 


Aust. citats > James II. 1688. | Ibid. * Ibid, 
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to the Tower. 


HISTORY OF GREAT /BRITAIN. 


ofual Ratelineſs, and: wiſhed'to get clear of the whole affair, He 
begged them only to give a verbal promiſe for their appearance, 


in caſe of their being called”, They refuſed this moderate re- 


_ queſt, and his. pride aroſe, A warrant, figned by all the coun- 
ſellors preſent, being twenty-four in number, and all. of them 
e committed them to the Tower. 


Tur Greumſtaflees Ihich attended the cotrkitiinns of the- 
biſhops might have convinced James of the folly and imprudence 
of his meaſures. Though they were carried by water to priſon, 
the people crowded to the river, and rent its banks with ſhouts of 
applauſe. The very ſoldiers, im whom the King had placed his 
Jaſt hopes, deſerted the principles of obedience ſuitable to their 
order, and joined in the general approbation. of the impriſoned: 
prelates. Tumult, confuſion, and noiſe prevailed. The King, 
whoſe temper was. rendered more obſtinate by 'oppofition; was 
neither to be intimidated nor ꝑerſuaded from his deſigns. He 
conſidered the populace as ſwayed by party more than by prin- 
ciple; and, with a ſpirit which might have been commendable in 
a better cauſe, he was refolved never to adapt his meaſures to tlie 
fluQuating opinions of the vulgar.. This ſeeming virtue was one 
of the great defects of his character. Political courage degene- 


rated into a vice, in a mind diſgraced with weakneſs and bigotry: 


But his conduct on the preſent occaſion was ſcarce accountable by 


Birth of the 
Prince of 
Wales. 


his uſual imprudence. He fell willingly into a ſnare laid by his 
enemies. He was informed, that, upon a double account, the 
biſhops would refuſe to enter into recogniſances, or even to paſs 
their words for their appearance. A proſecution, they knew) 
would inflame the nation, aad, at the ſame time, prevent the Aret- 
biſhop « of Canterbury from being preſent at the Queen 8 delivery. 


Tur day after the commitmentof the biſhops, the Queen was 
brought to bed, at St. James's, of a ſon. The ſurmiſes which 


8 James II. 1688. m Ibid, a James II. paſlim, 
| had 


THF nnd 4g) 


had deen ſpread concerning à fickitibüs Pregbaney, Aude ah * 1 | 4 
King to eftabliſh the ner of the birth by the moſt inconteltible | — — 


proofs. The delivery Was made fo public, that the 85 8 forms " 
of decency were ſcarce obſerved. The utmoſt ranſports of glad. 
neſs were exhibited by the adherents of the King upon the occa- 
ſion. The party of the Prince of Orange Teemied, , by their filence, 
to have been, in ſome' meaſure, diſconcerted. The news was re- 
ceived throughout the kingdom with real or well-diſſembled joy. 
Counties, corporations, and ſocieties, crowded the royal preſence , 
with congratulations, expreſſed in the moſt exttavagant terms of 
loyalty and ſubmiſſion. Some prayed with the utmoſt fervour, 
that God would beſtow a male poſterity of the SAME royal line, to 
ſway the ſceptre of England to the end of the world. Others were - 
ſo tranſported with joy, that they knew not for what further blef- 


ſing to pray. All flattered James upon his late meaſures. The 
moſt promiſed to ſend ſuch members to parliament as, to uſe their” 


own words, ſhould unite his ſubjects in charity and Chriſtian cor 
reſpondence to repeal the teſts. Several of the clergy paid . 
court by blaming the ſeven biſhops; and, in ſhort, could faith be 
placed in addreſſes, no Prince was ever more beloved than James 
by his ſubjects ©. 


Ox the fifteenth of June, being the firſt day of the term, the Trial 
biſhops were brought by water to Weſtminſter-hall, The. joy 
expreſſed for the birth of a Prince of Wales had not leſſened the 
attachment of the people to the cauſe of the opponents of the 
King's deſigns. The vulgar poured from every ſtreet to meet 
the perſecuted prelates. The better ſort were not unconcerned . 
ſpectators on the preſent occaſion. They joined their ſhours with 
the populace, and expreſſed, by their countenances and geſtures, 
the concern which they took in the conteſted cauſe. The lord 
chief juſtice Wright, a man of ſmall abilities, but devoted to the 


0 Gazettes, paſſim. | | 
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. count, appeared on the bench, aſſiſted by Holloway, Powel, and 
— — Allybone, as puiſne judges. The counſel on both ſides were 
166. themſelves a ſtrange example of the fluctuating politics of the 
times. Williams, the late patriot ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, who had been fined ten thouſand pounds for defaming the 

King, acted in his cauſe as ſolicitor- general. Sawyer and Finch, 

who had diſtinguiſhed. themſelves as violent royaliſts when attor- 

ney and folictor-generals, had loſt their principles with their of- 

ices, and appeared for the biſhops. After ſome legal altercations, 

in which perſonal abuſe was mixed with argument, the priſoners 

were admitted to bail. Their own recognilances for their appear- 

ance that day fortnight were taken; five hundred pounds for the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, and two hundred pounds for each of 
the other binder“ i 


and acquittal Ox tlie twenty-ninth of June, being St. Peter? s day, the ſeven 
biſhops were brought to their trial, upon an information fot their 
publiſhing a libel concerning their refuſal of reading the declara- 
tion of indutgence. The triał continued from nine in the morn- 
ing till near ſeven at night, The King's evidence, to the number 
of twelve, laboured to prove the hands of the biſhops to the peti- 
tion. Sunderland, being examined upon the publication, gave 
an evidence . ſuitable to his own -ſecret deſigns. He carried, he 
ſaid, the biſhops to the King. They delivered a paper; but he 
could not affirm that it was the ſame on which the information 
was founded, The counſel for the defendants inſiſted, that the 
hands of the biſhops were not proyed;. and if they had; they 
averred, that the petition. was no libel, Finch and Polexfen, in 
the courſe of the argument, inveighed with great bitterneſs againſt 
the diſpenſing power, Sir Francis Pemberton faid, that what the 
biſhops. did became them as, peers; and he argued, with juſtice 
that if the diſpenſing; power was againſt law, how came the de- 


Price to Beaufort, June 39, 1688, MS, 
I | fendants 


fendants to be criminals for not obeying illegal commands? Wil- O K r. 


liams, notwithſtanding his former patriotiſm, was vehemently « .. 


eager againſt the biſhops · He took the whole management of the 688. 


argument; leaving only to the attorney-general the dine * 
aſking ſome leading ion 


Tas. beach itſelf was divided: in opinion: The chief fuſtice =— 
doubted as to the proof of the publication; but he declared that 
_ the. petition. was a libel, Allybone believed throughout, and 
doubted. nothing, Powel declared himſelf, with great freedom, 
on the oppoſite ſide. He could not, he ſaid, find the petition to 
be a lihel; for then it muſt be falſe, ſcandalous, and malicious. 
Falſe it was not, as the King could not legally claim a diſpenſing 
power; if he could, the ſtatute-books were mere lumber, and 
the parliament itſelf an uſeleſs aſſembly, Scandalous and mali- 
cious it was not, beeauſe drawn with all privacy, and preſented 
with all humility. Holloway joined Powel in his opinion, and 
declared againſt che diſpenſing power, as inconſiſtent with all 
law. The jury withdrew; and thrqugh the obſtinacy of one 
Arnold, a brewer, who diſſented, returned not their verdict wl 
nine of the clock next morning. When the words, ** Nat. guilty,” 
were pronounced, the: populace, who filled Weſtminſter-hall and 
all Palace-yard, ſhouted thrice with ſuch. vehemence, that the 
noiſe was heard as far as the Temple. The army encamped on 
Hounſlow-heath are ſaid, but upon what foundation is uncertain, . 
to have expreſſed, in repeated ſhouts, their joy at the acquittal of 
the biſhops. Though the event of the proſecution gave ſatisfac- 
tion to a great majority of the nation, the triumphs of the popu— 
lace were, for the moſt part, confined to London. 


THouGH James expected no favourable iſſue from the trial of * Jaly | 
Further pro- 


the biſhops, he was s highly offended at the freedom which Powel ba of the- 
g· 

* Price to Beauſort, June 30, 1688, MS. „ Ibid, 

| | and: 


502 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
'C HA Pe. and Holloway had uſed with his prerogative. Holding for a 
L—— Tmaxin, that the judges ſhould ſupport the meaſures of the crown, 
193% Ke ever punithed, by removing, thoſe who deviated from what he 
deemed their duty. The fate of the refractory judges was fore- 
ſeen in their conduct. In leſs than a week after the trial, they 
were both diſmiſſed, and their places ſupplied with men of more 
accommodating minds. The King perceived that the fate of the 
diſpenſing power was decided by the acquittal of the' biſhops, 
But to ſatisfy in ſome degree the demands of his pride, the ecele- 
ſiaſtical commiſſioners were ordered to proceed againſt all the 
clergy who had not read the declaration. Citations were iſſued“, 
but with ſuch languor, that there is ſcarce any probability in ie 
opinion, that they intended to proceed. In the preſent diſpofition 
of the nation, no obedience would be paid to the deciſions of a 
court univerſally deemed illegal. The commiſſioners were releaſed 
from the execution of an office, whoſe authority had totally de- 
clined by a ſudden reſolution of one of their own number. Sprat, 
Biſhop - of Rocheſter, though a ſedulous courtier, faw that a longer 
_ adherence to the religious meaſures of James would be attended 
with great unpopularity, and perhaps with danger. He begged 
by letter to be excuſed from his ſeat at their board.. A ſimilar 
panic ſeized the reſt. They adjourned their proceedings to De- 
cember; and it was umverſally underſtood, that they were never 
to meet again as a court. 


* July 12. | © Aug. 15. * Aug. 16, | 


* 


CHAP. 


JA M E 8 U. 
| tf 
| 0 11 = p. VIII. e 13 
nb of the Ring. —Intrigues and preparations of the” 
Prince of Orange. Security and imprudence of King James. 
He is betrayed. by Sunderland. Convinced at length of 
his error, — he endeavours to gain the people. Charter of 
London reflored,—— Sunderland diſgraced.— Reflections. 
Prince of Orange takes leave of the States. — Nis declaration. — 
He - ſails, and is: driven bach. Engliſh fleet detained by the 
winds.——-Dutch land;——Diftreſs of the Prince. Many 
join him. Petition of peers. —— King joins the army. 
Officers. deſert.——Princeſs Anne flies. A general confuſion. 
A deputation: to. the Prince, — Queen and Prince of Wales 
ſent away; —Ditatorial anſwer of the Prince. Reflec- 
tions. Ihe Ning flies. He is. ſeized at Feverſham,—— 
Confuſron in London. Conduct of the Prince. 4 council of 
peers.—— King returns,——He is ſeized by the Dutch guards. 
Ae is ſent to Roc heſter.—and eſcapes to France. —05- 
ſervations. —— Prince of Orange in London. —— Aſſembly of 
Peers. Paper left at Rocheſter, —— Peers and commons ad- 
dreſs the Prince. — His ſecret intrigues for the crown,—— 
Intrigues of Halifax and Danby.— —Convention:meets,——Re- 
fleftions.——They thank the Prince ——Arguments,——Grand' 
reſolve.——Debates-in. the houſe of lords.——They amend the 
vote of the commons. Reject a letter from. James. Prince 
of Orange declares himſelf. —— Conference between the houſes. 
—— Crown conferred on the Prince and Princeſs, ——Decla- 
ration 6f Rights.—-—Obſervations on the breach. on the ſucceſ- 
ſion, Reflections on the reign of James. His character, 
views, and ſituation, —— Arguments. for the Revolution. 


1 HE conteſt with the biſhops completed. the unpopularity "= C HAP. 


the King. But he derived the ſuddenneſs of his ruin from hot: of 


the birth of a Prince of Wales, That circumſtance increaſed the Unpopalar 
fears of the King. 
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0 125 A P. "Feats är hi füwjects in proportion as it raiſed his Iecuriey und 
Hopes. Ja the reigg vf © Prince to be edueated under the preju- 


1693. Aces of ſuch u father, nothing but a continuaabe of the ſume un- 
conſtitutional meaſures eould be expected. james, convinced in 

his mine of the indefeaſible right of Kings, transferred his on 
"weaktieſs"ts his people; and vainly hoped to retain them by their 
principles of loyalty, after he had, through repeated injuries, loſt 

their confidence and love. Guided in all his actions by-a'fpecy- 

lative ſyſtem of policy, he ſeemed to ſuppoſe that monarchy muſt 
end where the firſt breach upon the hereditary fucceffion began. 
Neither mortification not misfortune itſelf could convince this 
infatuated Prince of his error. While he dreamed of feentiry 


From the birth of a ſon, tre might perceive that his own fall was 
near. 880 low was his credit ſunk among his people, ſuck pre- 
Teience they all had of his fate, that the child had like to habe 


died before a wet- nurſe to ſuckle him could be procured”. #91 0 

His political IN this ſtate of public indifercrice, James might R 
— guiſhed through an unimportant reign, were there any proſpect 
that his ſyſtem of unpopular policy would have terminated With 

his own life. But the nation dreaded from the ſon thoſe griev- 

neces which they had experienced from the father. Though the 

deciſion of a court of law, though the concurring opinions of 

almoſt the whole nation had exploded the diſpenſing power, there 

ſcarce could remain a doubt, that James would embrace every fi- 

vourable opportunity to exert it with zeal. He derived his at- 

tachment to this high prerogative from principle as well as enthu- 

Haſm. He believed that ſupremacy in matters of religion was 

an inherent right 1 in the crown, which no regulation could alter, 

no act of che legiſlature extinguiſh. He conſidered the laws againſt 

toleration as obtained through faction, and carried into execution 

through 15 Beſides, he weakly deemed that-the right of the 


Y James Il. 1688. 


crown 
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crown to the ſervice of every ſubject ought to ſuperſede all re- 
ſtrictions to the contrary; and that the King, as guardian of the 
peace of his people, might at pleaſure remit or execute laws cal- 
culated only for the ſafety of his own government. He averred 
upon every occaſion that he never meant to extend his diſpenſing 
power to civil, affairs“. But men rightly judged, that when the 


barrier was on one ſide broken down, a door was en for ge- 
neral ruin. N 


WulLE James was buſy in loſing the affections of his people, 
the Prince of Orange continued his ſchemes for mounting the 
throne. The church of England, by recent injuries, were thrown 
into his ſcale; and he himſelf, by declaring his wiſhes, for a ge- 
neral toleration of worſhip, had gained the Diſſenters. Some 
men of high rank, who loved their country, afraid of the arbi- 
trary ſchemes of James, favoured the Prince's ambition from 
patriot motives. Many through the love of novelty, ſeveral 
from diſappointment, ſome from hopes of raiſing themſelves, 
entered with eagerneſs into his deſigns. He, in the mean time, 
was employed with ſucceſs in putting himſelf in a condition to 
accompliſh his own views, as well as thoſe of his friends. He 
retained the fleet, which the States had placed in his hands in the 
preceding year. He provided himſelf with treaſure, by laying an 
embargo on the money produced by the levy on the two hun- 
dredth penny, impoſed by the States. He received the ſum of 
four millions of florins, by way of advance upon that tax, from 


che French refugees. Having the principal ſervants of James in 


his pay, he was minutely informed of the moſt ſecret tranſactions 
and even deſigns of that Prince. His intelligence came through 
Sidney, from Sunderland, who betrayed the very meaſures which 
he himſelf had adviſed *. The Prince had a fleet ready to . 
and troops pennen for 2 before the beginning of . : 


z James II. balm. * D'Avaux, vol. iv. > Ibid. 
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Tux news of the birth of a ſon to James coming to the Hague 


on the fourteenth of june, the Prince was ſuddenly di ſconcerted 


m all his meaſures, Deceived by his informations from London, 
he deemed that the Queen could not be brought to bed till the 
middle of the ſucceeding month. In the firſt ſurpriſe of the news, 
he diſpatched Zuyliſtein to congratulate james on the birth of an 
heir to the throne ; and, by that means, gave publickly his coun- 
tenance to a fact which he found ſoon after convenient to deny. 
Upon the arrival of Admiral Herbert, who had quitted the ſer- 
vice of James, the Prince of Orange repented of his eomplaiſance 
in felicitating his father-in-law. He took the ſudden reſolution 
to deny the birth of the Prince, and even to convince the States 
that he was a ſuppoſititious child. When the Engliſh envoy at 
the Hague gave a public entertainment upon the occaſion, the 
States, influenced by the Prince of Orange, refufed to attend. 
The envoys of the allies denied their preſence. Not one invited 
to the feaſt ſent even an excuſe for abſence. Advices from Eng- 
land induced the Prince to take this deciſive part. He found 
that the birth of the Prince had united all the Proteſtants in his 
own favour ; and to prevent a relapſe from their zeal, he reſolved 
to own none nearer than his wife to the throne *. 


Bur though the Prince was no ſtranger to the ſtrength of his 
party in England, he had hitherto received no formal invita- 
tion to paſs into that kingdom, to. ſettle its affairs. Reſolved of 
himſelf to purſue the object of his ambition, he wiſhed. to have 
the ſanction of the people to his important deſign, Many, who 
expected with impatience his preſence, were unwilling to commit 
themſelves to writing on a matter ſo full of danger. The Earls of. 
Shrewſbury, Devonſhire, and Danby, the Lord Lumley, the 
Biſhop. of London, and Mr. Ruſſel, are ſaid to have permitted Mr. 
Sidney to write an invitation, in their name. This inſtrument, 
dated the very day that the biſhops. were tried, was rather a 


© July 20. 4 D'Avaux, paſlim, * Dalrymple's Append, _- 
matter. 


gs . 


matter of f om tm than an object of entouragement. Though the 
four peers. poſſeſſed the , inflyence of; their rank in their country, 
the popularity of their names chiefly recommended the other 
three, But the Prince was too prudent to reſt his whole hopes on 
ſpontaneous friends i in England. He endeayoured to gain, through 
the channel of intereſt, thoſe whom principle had not attached to 
his party. Zuyliſtein, when! in England, corrupted with money 
thoſe whom he could not perſuade by argument, All the powers 
of management and intrigue were exerted by the Prince; while 


James ſat in ſecurity on the edge of the precipice over which he 


was foon to fall o 


a 2 


Taz Prince of Ovid was 2 by Admiral Herbert, that 


it was abſolutely neceſſary to convince the people of England of 
an impoſture concerning a ſpurious Prince of Wales. The Prince 
himſelf found it equally neceſſary in Holland. He held a con- 
ference with the deputies of the States for ſeeret affairs * He re- 
preſented to them the danger which threatened the Proteſtant re- 
ligion ſhould the impoſture of a Prince of Wales be longer to- 
lerated, The deputies giving no credit to this tale, Van Citters was 
brought to convince them from England. The Prince himſelf or- 
dered a book to be written to prove the ſpuriouſneſs of the birth. 

He reſolved to enter his own proteſt. He promiſed protection to 
all thoſe who ſhould declare againſt the impoſture. To carry for- 
ward the political farce with ſome ſolemnity, he ordered into his 


preſence the preaching miniſters at the Hague. They recom- 


30 
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of Orange, 


mended to his care the perilous ſtate of the Proteſtant faith. He 
anſwered them with a grave formality. He requeſted them to 


redouble their prayers to Heaven, for that religion was never in 


ſuch danger before. But, if the miniſters addreſſed themſelves 
to God, they alſo uſed their influence with men. They inflamed © 


the vulgar to a degree of madneſs by their diſcourſes ; ; and the 


' D*Avaux, vol, iv. paſſim. s Auguſt. 
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1688, 


for invading 


Eogland. 


durſt not obſtruct his preſent deſigns, for fear 'of ON torn. to 
Pieces by. the rabble . 


A COINCIDENCE of fittadae; events PRI at the ame 
time, the deſigus of the Prince of Orange. The death of the 


Elector of Cologne, by intereſting France and the allies in a new 
election, gave a colour to intrigues and preparations. Lewis the 


Fourteenth ſupported the pretenſions of the Cardinal de Furſtem- 


berg. Prince Clement of Bavaria was abetted by the Emperor, 
the Dutch, and the court of Rome. The latter at length pre- 


vailed, through the partiality of the Pope; and France threat- 
ened to recover by force what ſhe had loſt by intrigue. Under 
the pretence of danger from that ſide, the Prince of Orange 
formed a camp of twenty thouſand men, between Grave and Ni- 


meguen, in the month of Auguſt. To make up this body of 
troops, he ſtript Dutch Flanders of all her garriſons. He left 


Bergen-op-Zoom itſelf expoſed. He continued, in the mean 


time, his preparations by ſea. He equipped for ſervice twenty 


ſhips of the line, without referring to the States. He ordered the 


artificers to work day and night, to fit out all the naval force of 


the United Provinces. Yet, amid all theſe extraordinary prepa- 


rations, five only of the States were privy to his real deſigns. He 


had the addreſs. to lull James into ſecurity; and though Lewis 


the Fourteenth long ſuſpeQed, and even was at length affured'of 
the intended invaſion, he adopted no effectual means to obſtruct 


meaſures * in the iſſue, proved highly detrimental to his 


own power *. 
BuT thounh the States. were not formally admitted into the 
ſecret deſigns of the Prince of Orange, they could not have been 


b D*'Avaux, vol. iv. paſſim. 1 Hiſtoire d' Allemagne, tom. vii. 
* D' Avaux, vol. iv, 
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5 had been Güminiſhed « one fourth, by Br ibs on. their 
uſual trade to France, Their religious zeal was kindled by the 
hardſhips impoſed by Lewis on the 1 Proteſtants; by the 3mpdlitic 
revocation: of the edict of Nantz. The terrors raiſed by the con- 
duct of James in England had ſpread to Holland. His zeal for 
the Roman Catholic faith was exaggerated into the certain ruin 
of Proteſtantiſm. They ſaw themſelves ſurrounded: with perils on 
every ſide; and they loſt the animoſities raiſed by the jealouſy of 
commerce againſt the Engliſh, in their pity for a people expoſed | 
to the inroads of Popery and arbitrary power. One half of Eu- 1 
rope had even entered into a econſpiracy againſt James, through Fi 
the addreſs of his ſon-in-law. The power, and above all, the 
inſolence of Lewis, had conſpited with the memory of former in- 
juries to inflame the houſe of Auſtria againſt France. The princes 
of Germany were united againſt her by their fears; and nothing 
but the gaining the aid of England, by the removal of TO” 
ſeemed NO to complete their revengnde 
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Wau E the half of Europe combined ets the e King of <0 Security 
land, while many of his ſubjects were bent to oppoſe, and ſome 
to diveſt; him of his power, he repoſed himſelf in an unaccount- 
able ſecurity. |, Lewis the Fourteenth, who had long received the 
moſt, certain intelligence of the deſigns, of the Prince of Orange, 
rouſed James in vain to attention, and offered to no purpoſe his 
aid. Having refuſed to accede to the league of Augſbourg, the 
King was publickly accuſed by his ſon- in-law with a private treaty 
with France. To convince his ſubjects of the falſehood of this 
charge, he declined to accept the offer of a French ſquadron to + 
join his fleet. This offer, which was made in June, (eſcaped not 
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the vigilance of Van Citters. He complained to the King, who 
anſwered, that he would make no uſe of a foreign force, unleſs 
obliged by His maſters Deceived by his ſervants; and betrayed 
throughout by the Earl of Sunderland, he had the weakneſs to 
believe, that the reports of an invaſion were raiſed" to frighten 
him into a ſtrict connexion with France. Beſides, he gave credit 
to the repeated aſſurances of the States, that the armament pre- 
pared in their ports was not deſigned againſt England. He even 
believed the aſſeverations of the Prinee himfelf, whoſe intereſt it 
was to deceive 9. Sunderland deſcanted againſt the poſſibility of an 
invaſion.” He turbed to ridicule all thoſe who believed the report. 
Having, by the prior conſent of James, taken poſſeſhon of all the 
foreign correſpondence, he ſuppreſſed every intelligence that might 
alarm; and even all others whom James truſted, except Dart- 


mouth, affected long to give no faith to a tale which ſeemed to 


and impru- 
dence 


be propagated by France to forward her own political views. 


THE looſe and contradictory accounts ſent by Albeville con- 
tributed to confirm the unbelief of the King. This profligate and 
needy adventurer was placed by Sunderland, in the character of 
envoy, at the Hague, for the purpoſe of being gained. Like his 
patron, he was at once a penſioner of France and in the pay of 


the Prince. He betrayed his maſter to the Prince“, and the 


Prince himſelf to Lewis. Skelton, who was in the ſame character 
at the court of France, was more faithful to his truſt, Having 
received certain information of the deſigns of the Prince of Orange 
from one Verace, who had been diſmiſſed from his ſervice, he 


ſent a circumſtantial account of the whole to the King. Sunder- 


land, however, either concealed this intelligence, or deprived it 
of eredit. The zeal of Skelton, however, continued. Alarmed' 
at the ſecurity of James, without the communication of kis court, 
he induced the King of France to order D*Avaux, his ambaſſador 


** James II. 1688. 9 Ibid. P Ibids q D*Avaux, yol. ili. 
at 


JAMES rein rt 


i. 


at the Hague, 0e preſent a threatening JO TOR? the; 7 Sony WIT P. 
D'Avaux obeyed his inſtructions on the thirtieth of Auguſt... He 
aſſured the States, that his maſter concluded the armament made 88 
in their ports was directed againſt the King of England. He in- 

formed them, that the ties of friendſhip and alliance which ſub- 

fiſted between him and that Prince, would oblige him not only to 

aſſiſt him, but even to conſider their firſt act of RE as a de- 

claration of war againſt himſelf. 


Tus officiouſneſs of Lewis was no fooner heard, than it was 
reſented by James. He knew that no private treaty ſubſiſted be- 
tween. himſelf and that mcnarch; and he was perſuaded by Sun- 
derland, that the memorial was an artifice to force him into a 
connexion with France. Beſides, as he had aſſured the ambaſſa- 
dors of the allies in perſon, that he had entered into no alliance 
with Lewis, this event brought his honour in queſtion. While, 
at the ſame time, it alarmed his ſubjects, it furniſhed the Dutch 
with a good pretence to continue their preparations for war. 
Van Citters, who had returned to England to lull him into ſecu- 
rity, complained with vehemence of the ſuppoſed French alliance. 
A council was immediately called. The King, by the advice of 
Sunderland, reſolved to diſavow the proceedings of DAvaux. 
Orders were iſſued to his miniſters at the different courts. of the 
allies to deny that any ſuch alliance ſubſiſted; and to declare, that 
the French memorial was preſented. without either the participa- 
tion or knowledge of the King of England. He annexed to this 
weak meaſure an- inſtance of vanity and folly. He deſired Albe- 
ville to inform the States, that he was too powerful a Prince to 
put himſelf under the protection of France; and that he had too 
much ſpirit, as well as too high a birth, to be treated like the car- 
dinal of Furſtemberg. The Prince of Orange himſelf could not 
have dictated a declaration more ſuitable to his deſigns. James 


of James, 
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Cours ſofechlednd/undectfive left almoſt withautyregrat! 
a Prince devoted to tuin. Theiourt of France, however, ſuf.) 
pected that tha ſecurity of the King of England «proceeded from 


the arts of his enemies. Sunderland was known by every one, 


except James himſelf, to have been all along in the intereſt of abe. 
Prince of Orange; and he was ſuppoſed to have cut off. every chan 
nel ot intelligence From his infatuated maſter. To deceive that 
bigotted& Prince, he had made a public declaration of the Roman 
Catholic faith, in the month of July. - This artifice had a deciſiye 
effect on the apoſtolic weakneſs of James. His ſuſpicions of Sun- 
derland vaniſhed upon his converſion. He would not believe chat 
ſo good a Catholic could be ſo great a knave. But the art of Sun- 
derland could no longer deceive. The invaſion from Holland 
was now obvious, and almoſt publickly avowed. A. powerful fleet 
was ready to fail. Several regiments fell down the Maeſe from 
Nimeguen to Rotterdam. They were replaced by German troops 
toward the Rhine. The tranſports, which had been Rired in difs 
ferent ports, began to aſſemble. Cannon, arms, ammunitionb 
horſe furniture, provender, and proviſions, were now ofen 
embarked; and the miniſters 'at the Hague Me WW 
ine * eas, or PRA on the projected invaſion *; (!i.ith i 94 
115 dil} a 
Tux King, at length eorivitieed of the Dutch invaſionꝶ floſt 
Windſor 'itamediately, and came to London, He ordered the 
fleet to be made up thirty men of war, all third aud foumtthguj¶,T⸗7 
together with ſixteen fire-ſhips. He commanded that chauineopsi 
of horſe and dragoons, and the companies of font, z&xeppt mathe! 
guards, ſhould be ſtrengthened, each with tenimen: . Hoeſiſſned 
commiſſions for levying new regiments of horſe and; fbr Hes 
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lions of foot, to march from Scotland. He ſent for three batta- 
lions, 4 regiment of foot, and one of dragoons, from Ireland, 
His' troops, in all, conſiſted of forty thouſand men: A force,” 
ſays he, © fufficient to deal with the Dutch and the Prince of 
Orange, had they retained their faith to their native King. 
He conſulted his principal officers and his council, whether he 
ſhould ſend for the ſixteen ſail of men of war to Breſt. His 
friends, as well as his enemies, were equally averſe to an aid 
from France. The firſt dreaded that the meaſure would offend: 
the nation; the latter, that it would diſappoint the deſigns of the 
Prince of Orange. The. pride of James himſelf favoured their 
concurring advice. Though he wiſhed to be 1 he loved 
to owe berge u. . Gf peace | (3 £6: 1 AY: 166149! 


TY * 1 


To A his people by lenity when he prepared for war, he H- endea- 
determined to alter his former conduct. He had declared 1 
council, on che twenty-fourth of Auguſt, three weeks before he, 
gave any credit to the invaſion, that he was reſolved to call A par- 
liament, to meet on the twenty-ſeventh of the enſuing November. 
But the writs were not iſſued till the fifth of September; a delay 
which induced his enemies to aſcribe this popular meaſure. more 
to neceſſity than choice. On the twenty-firſt of the ſame month 
he publiſhed a declaration, which ſeemed, in expreſs terms, to 
own the errors of his former meaſures. He declared, that it was 
his fixed purpoſe to endeavour to eſtabliſh a LEGAL ſettlement of 
an univerfal.liberty of conſcience for all his ſubjects; that he had 
reſolved inviolably to preſerve. the church of England; that his 
intention was, that Roman Catholics ſhould remain incapable of 
ſitting in the houſe of commons; and he concluded with aſſuring 
his ſubjects, that he was ready to do every thing for their ſafety 
and advantage, as became a King, who will always take care of 
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On the teenty- Und of Sept 


ve auchoriſed the lords lieutenants of the ſeveral counties to teſtore 


1688. 


to gain the 
people. 


to office the deputy-lieutenants that had been removed. He de- 
clared, at the fame time, that he had given directions to the lord 
chancellor to place in a new commiſſion of denn wum Venen 
men ag had been Fe wic aide ert 20915! : 


* — *\ * 5 4 


In as of wo law to en the'afeQions of his a ia 
by conceſſions; James publiſhed,” on the twenty-ſeventh of Sep- 
tember, a general pardon, with the exception of a fe perſons of 
inconſiderable rank and influence. He acquainted his ſubjects the 
next day, by proclamation, of the certainty of the intended at- 
tempt upon his kingdoms from Holland. In a conference with 
ſeveral prelates on the ſame day, he took off the ſuſpenſion of the 
Biſhop of London, and laboured to perſuade them of his unalter- 
able reſolution to ſupport the church in all her immunities; privi- 


leges, and rights. Theſe general aſſurances being deemed inſuf- 


ficient, the King thought proper to invite again the biſhops to 
aid his councils with their advice. He informed them by meſs 
ſage, that he was ready to do whatever they ſhould think necef> 
fary for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, and the civib rights 
of all his ſubjects. On the third of October, nine prelites, being 
the whole of the order then in town, waited upon the King at 
Whitehall. They were led by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Even Compton, the Bifhop of London, who had been teſtored 
three days before to his function, was one of the number. This 

relate, though deep in the plot againſt the King; g. and in cbtre- 
lues with the Prince of Orange, preſented himſelf before 
him, with leſs ſincerity than policy, to offer his advice: Six but 
of the nine prelates were of the ſeven biſhops who' Had been 
committed to the Tower. Like good Chriſtians," they had for- 


* Gazettes, paſſim. 
n | 


given 


VAI 1A 10 ne 778 a 
given the injury; or they ſaerificed their private 3 to the CHAP, 
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101% ©! sun IBI offs to eafnga>tuaoit bio ad bhatiiodius vi Ak. 
17 Ak ſecond of Oaober Was Antenne for giving audience to Oftabter, 
the biſhops ;. but the King was employed on that day, and could * rt 
not receive their advice. To gain the city of London was almoſt red. 
as neceſſary to the preſent ſtate of his affairs, as to recover the 
ſupport of the church. He ſent in the evening for the lord- 
mayor, the aldermen, and the ſheriffs, with ſeveral other emi- 
nent citizens. He declared, that, as a mark of his confidence, 
and to enable them to ſerve him with their uſual loyalty during 
the threatened invaſion, he had reſolved, to reſtore the city to its 
ancient charter and former privileges. To give more ſolemnity 
to this conceſſion, the chancellor himſelf carried to Guildhall the 
inſtrument of reſtitution and confirmation, under the great ſeal of 
England. The aldermen that were ſuperſeded, after the judg+ 
ment upon the quo warrants, took their former places. The 
vacancies were ſupplied by election, according to the ancient cuſ- 
tom of the city of London. When the charter was reſtored, with 
great formality, by the chancellor, the hall rang with repeated 
ſhouts of joy. An addreſs was immediately prepared, read, and 
approved. The ord- -mayor, the aldermen, and ſheriffs, waited 
upon the King i in a body. They gave their moſt hearty thanks 
for his Majeſty's great grace and favour for reſtoring their liber- 
ties and franchiſes ; and they promiſed to ſupport the eſtabliſſied 
sersutt git to the utmoſt hazard of their lives and e N 


_y 


Tur biſhops comprehended their advice in ten articles: "They nage. of tie 
requeſted, his Majeſty to place the government of the ſeveral 
counties in the hands of perſons qualified by law. They adviſed: 
him to annul the eccleſiaſtical court, to reſtore Magdalene-college, 
to ſet aſide. all licences enabling perſons of the;Popaſh communion 


a Gazette, 
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CHA p. to teneh publie ſchodls aH vefſre#i6ing) werf ix ty; to 
—— defift from the exerciſeof H pen power, abc de inhiit e 
168% four foreign prelates, whbiQyled!thitafelves vicars' apoftlical, 
from invading the juriſiftibs veſted by law lin'the biſhops of the 
church of Englandd«.-T heyvearneſtl pitted him to Hll the vacant 
ſees with men of lehrninig and pie eſpbe lily ide archiepiſcopal 
chair of Vork. They'intreated Als Majeſty to ſaperſede all further 
proſecution of Que Wantants; W'reftore' all corporations to their 
ancient charters, privileges, and franchiſes, to iſſue writs: füt A 
free and regular pathament, to ſecure the church 6f England ac- 
cording! to dhe acts of uniformity. © But at the fame time they 
expreſſed their wiſhes, that proviſion ſhould be made for a due 
liberty of conſcience. They concluded, with earneſtly praying 
his Majeſty to permit His biſhops. to offer ſuch arguments as, they 


4% 0951035 


waſted; would perſuade him to return to the communion, of the 


church of England, in which he was baptized, in which | he was. 
eucated; and to which it was their Gary ny Ae ta 
God that he New be united b. 8 
J * ö ö 1 ' 2 th | 14 


The King dATnoven TE: ODE. eſpecially che laſt, would kave raiſed 
8 at any other time, the indignation of 'the King, fo ſenfible he was 
of the danger of his ſituation, that he thanked the biſhops, and 
promiſed to comply with their advice. On the fifth of October be 
declared in council, that to protect the church of England, and to. 
remove all ſuſpicions and jealouſies tothe contrary, he had thought 
fit to diſſolve the eccleſiaſtical court. On the twelfth of the ſame 
month, the King alſo declared, that as an evidenee of his reſolu- 
tion to preſerve the eſtabliſhed church in all her rights: and immu- 
nities, he had ſignified his'pleaſure do the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
viſitor of St. Mary Magdalene-college in Oxford, to reſtore; the 
expelled preſident and feHows to their former functions. All 
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£97 ning wheſpfranchiſes had beet invaded in the former and 0 LIES? 
JE iner H enthe ſeventeenth reſtored to their-ancierit * —. 
chbarigis, Jibexties, . anch rights. - Orders: from the couneil were ous. 
iffued, the, ſame day, for.remoying and diſplacing all mayors, ſhe- 
riffs, 7 z&conde 3-2 clherks, alder men, and commofocauncil- 
mem gut i ãn office bij the preſent and: late King, ever ſee the 
rear dg 44, In the artiele of recalling liberty of conſeiencs alone; 
the King adhered to his former meaſures. Sunderland adviſed 
buy ta recall his declaration ef indulgence. But he now, though 
09 lates. ſuſpected the fidelity of that lord 3 and coneluded at 
e only wiſhed to diſoblige the Nane nom that! tho 
hurch of England was dd 5320010201199 ee eh tus 
2 aw 1uym1igoHd 
Tuxs E e eee on reſtored the conſtitution to ufo and makes 
mer fate, Nere prized the leſs that they ſeemed to be extortedi hy _—— 
fear. The conduct of the King in other reſpects was not anſwerahle: 
to theprudence of theſe conciliating meaſures. He raiſed one Hall 
an obſcure city divine, to the vacant ſee of Oxford, for the only 
merit of reading the declaration of indulgence, when refuſed by 
v great majority of his brethren, in the dioceſe of London. The 
Princs; of Wales was bapuzed, on the fifteenth of October, in the e 
Bomiſh egmununion; and, as if fate urged the: King to his ruin, 
the Bape, (xepreſented by his nuncio, Rood godfather to the ghild- 
This, conduct, was: conſtrued into an inſult upon a church, which- 
he bad. promiſed, to protect. Men could give but little grędit to 
his profeſſions in ſupport of a faith in which he determined not 
to breed the heir of the crown. But he had ſo utterly loſt the 
gn his ſubjects, that the whole nation were ręady td 
reccixg impreſſions of the worſt kind. His enemies were diſperſed 
eyery. Where. uche emiſſaries of thoſe who ſegretly conſpired; 


agzinſt his authority were buſy with his reputation. They placed: 


© Gazet:es,, puſlim, James II. 1688, © Kennet.. 
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HISTORY, OF, of 
all his aQtions in the worſt 1 


Mun 
| Dag his omiſſions | 


7 TNT 
into Jefign ; and his very Follies were aß ully tep , 
Tr} 701 8 1924 5 
inſtances of depravity and Vice. 1 78 x 
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In ſuch à ſtate K publick pid meaſures of che King 
muſt have been watched with jenloaly, His conceſſions, as they 
were haſty and apparently ied, were deemed temporary and 


uncertain. The greater, therefore, was the neceſſity to execute 
with preciſion what he affected to promiſe with ſincerity. | The 
arts of his ſecret enemies, or perhaps only accident, furniſhed a 
new ſubje& of diſtruſt to the nation. The Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
with a warrant for reſtoring Magdalene-college, left London on 
the fourteenth of October; but, inſtead of repairing to Oxford, he 
retired to Farnham. Urged, however, by the Archbiſhop « of 
Canterbury, he arrived in the univerſity on the twentieth, with 
the deſign of reſtoring the fellows the next day. But be had 
ſcarce gone to bed, when he received an official letter from the 
Earl of Sunderland, commanding his preſence 1 in council at ten 
of the clock on the twenty-ſecond. This was no more than a A 
general, order, without ſpecifying the buſineſs, ſent 100 all the 
biſhops, to be preſent at enrolling the depoſitions concerning 
the birth of the Prince of Wales. The meſſenger had gone to. 
Farnham. He proceeded: from thence to Oxford, The Biſhop, 
without reſtoring the college, returned to London. James, find- 
ing upon inquiry that the Biſhop had -not executed his buſit neſs 
commanded him back, with expreſſions of ſome paſſion ; and the 
prefident and fellows were, on the twenty-fifth of October, re- 


1000 I 241 


ſtored to their former functions: . This delay has been always 


| produced as an irrefragable proof of James's s want of ſincerity in 


his conceſſions. Upon the news of a ſtorm which had ſhattered, 
the Dutch Heet, he has been ſaid to have retracted his popular 
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| truth in Nr | The bros x 
SRI rech ed . iſhop. of Wincheſſe 1 
nineteenih of October: and dhe Prince, of Orange was not driven 
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bor of all RR Rories, propagated paar * uch induſtry. again, pre 
James, none was ſo ruinous in its conſequences as the ſurmiſes 
ſpread concerning the birth of, his ſon. This, ion, which, had 


been. ſupported with ardour. by the Prince of Orange, was revived 


with-vehemence when he was upon the point of entering upon 
W New, whiſpers ' were daily ſpread concerning the impoſ- 

The true mother of the pretenged Prince was even ſaid tg 
ba made hex eſcape to Halland; and the was daily expected in 
the Dutch fleet. Theſe reports, and the ungenerous ſuſpicions en · 


tertained by his own ſubjects, reduced James to the humiliating ne- 


ceſſity of proving judicially the birth of the Prince of Wales. An 
extraordinary council was called- The peers, both ſpiritual and 
temporal; were ſummoned. The Lord Mayor and aldermen of 
London and all the judges were preſent. | A great number of the 
moſt reſpeQable perſons of either ſex were examined. The exi- 


dence was ſtriking, poſitive, deciſive. No birth of a child was ever 


more circumſtantially proved. The Princeſs Anne, though invited, 


refuſed, under the pretence of her being breeding, to attend“; 
though it was afterwards found, that ſhe was not at all with 
child, She had even gone to Bath in the preceding ſummer, not- 
withſtanding the earneſt ſolicitations of her father for her remain- 
ing in town, to bb preſent at the . of the Queen . 


28 


"Taz FLY ON concerning the birth of the Prince were 925 
by the Earl of Sunderland, as preſident of the council, to the 
court of Chancery to be recorded. This was the laſt act of that 


H A f. 
VIII. 


1638, 


Birth of the 
Prince of 
Wales 
proved, 


Sunderland 
diſgr aced. 


lord, as miniſter. When he returned to the King, he was ordered 


* D'Avaux, vol. iv, 1 James II. 1689. 


immediately 
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CHAP. {ininediately to! deliver the ſeals, and to rectre with diſgrbog fois 
w=-— the prefince.. He perhaps oed his Heal to the grits Which fur 

1568. romided the King james, when 100 late,  pefedivedthit he had 
been all along betrayed by his miniſter;' and that n. 

had been flattered with a deſign to accompliſh his ruin“. His 
reſetitment was equal to his injuries. But it was no time to pu- 

niſh, when he wiſhed the natidn to forget former ſeverities. Dil. 
grace, however, was too ſlight an animadverſion upon the d double 

part acted by this profligate lord. Artful and inſinuating by na- 

ture, he ſeemed to deceive for the love of treachery. He batiiſhed 

all morality from politics; and, ſwayed by his own ſelfiſh views, 

he lighted all the ties which bind men of honour and virtue. He 
conſpired afterwards againſt William with the ſame aeliberate er 

q "Oy an he betrayed = to the Prince of Orange 


Reflection. 7 AMES, however, was too late in his conceſſions to the nation, 
as well as in the diſcovery of the treachery of his ſervants. ' Had 
he retracted his illegal and unpopular meaſures upon the firſt fur- 
miſes of an invaſion, in the preceding ſummer, had he even called 
a parliament, upon reſtoring their liberties and franchiſes to the 
corporations, prudence would have dictated to the Prinee of 
Orange to lay up his fleet, and decline the projeted' invaſion! 
The moſt hoſtile houſe of commons could ſcarce have demanded 
more than an abſolute and legal confirmation of what James had 
already granted. But when he recalled the old, and iſſuẽd nòô 
new writs for a parliament, men with great reaſon began to doubt 
his ſincerity. They concluded that he intended to recall, mould 
he ſucceed againſt the Prince, condeſcenſions evidently extorted 
from him by mere neceſſity. James however aſſerts the contrary, 
He affirms, that his only reaſon for putting off the meeting of 
2 was, that he could not, though both were * 


* James II. 1688. = MS eos | 
remain 
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Pe ad affuhe army, and la che ſante dime che Wü P. 
deliberazeng obe two houles,!. But. in clearing himſelngf de- —— 
ſigg· he,admus the. folly of bis condug4,amd proves hie o in- 
fatugted dgporance of che derm upon Which. he. Rapd; with the 
nation. Til A i 3644+ DL, Ag e farw Dowd] NRW 


91 N A * * 221 rt 80 * bat: 1 226 2222: 
vonn G. theſe teanladions in England, the Prince of Orange The Prince 


contioued his preparations in Holland: Notyithſundiag his fi- 
dour for the expedition, nothing but a happy cc gadenee gf eve 
8 on the, Continent. could have made it prudent,. or even poſlible. 
Fe \Prepared for war, hovered on her own frontiers: with her 
armies. The ſtorm was gathered ; nor was it for a long time 
known, where i it was. firſt, to break. In this his ſtate. of uncertainty, 
the Dutch could neither ſpare the. Prince. ner their troops. The 
intelligence which the Prince of Orange held with Sunderland, 
chrough Sidney, removed an obſtruction which chreatened the ruin 
of all his deſigns. Lewis the Fourteenth, by the advice of Loy» 
vois, wrote to. James in his own hand, that, to divert the Duteh 
inyaſion from England, he would lay ſiege to Maeſtricht with 
thirty thouſand men. James communicated the intelligence to 
Sunderland. That lord conveyed it to the Prince. Six thouſand 
men were thrown into Maeſtricht ; and. the deſign of Lewis, as 
being .impraQticable, was laid aſide *. Diſguſted with this want 
of retention in James, he turned his arms on the fide of Germany. 
The Dauphin, laid ſiege to Philipſburgh, on the fifth of October 
and Prince Clement of Rayaria, by throwing, a. ſtrong garriſon 
into Cologny effe ally ſequred the States of, Holland from any 
e from the arms of France. 


af 
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Every neceſſary preparation, . made for his erpedition; takes leave of 
dhe Priner of Orange took a formal leave of the stetes of blland; — 


* James II. paſim, + *\» MSS. 1688. ' 4 A cititowaſim; 
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HISTORY. OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


CHAP. He acknowledged their kindneſs to him upon many occaſions. 


VIII. 


—— He took God to witneſs, that he had ſtudied their intereſt ever 
4688, 


His decla- 


ration. 


ſince they truſted him with the government. With che like awful 


appeal to Heaven, he took God to witneſs, that he had not the 
leaſt intention to invade or Tubdue the kingdom of England, much 
leſs to make himſelf maſter thereof, or to invert or prejudice the 


lawful ſucceſſion. He averred, on the contrary, that his ſole de- 


| ſign was to aſſiſt the nation in re-eſtabliſhing the laws, an recover- 


ing their liberties, and in ſecuring their religion, by means of a 
free parliament. His intention, he ſaid, was to aid that afſem- 
bly in making ſuch 'proviſion, in a legal way, as ſhould place 
religion and liberty on a folid and laſting foundation. His other 
great deſign, he affirmed, was to put the nation in a condition to 
concur with the common cauſe of Chriſtendom, and to reſtore and 
maintain the peace and tranquillity of Europe”. He recom- 
mended the Princeſs of Orange to the States, in caſe, of his own. 
demiſe; and he concluded with aſſuring them, that he, would ſive 
their friend or die their ſervant. | 
Six days before the Prince took this formal leave of the ils, 
he publiſhed a declaration, penned by Fagel, to be diſperſed upon 
his landing in Evgland. This elaborate, but heavy perform- 
ance, enumerated, in fifteen articles, the more notorious attacks 
made by James on the religion. and laws of the Britiſh kingdoms. 
He concluded his charge againſt the Engliſh government, for he 
laid no blame on the King, with expreſſing the great and violent 
preſumptions, that the prince of Wales was not born of the Queen. 
He aſſured the world, that his expedition was intended for no 
other deſign but to procure a free parliament, to heal the breaches 
between the King and his ſubjects. This declaration was tran- 
flated by:Burnet from the French of Fagel; and even printed, 


when intelligence arrived from England that the King had re- 


Neuville, tom. i. James II. 1688, 


traQed 
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trated almoſt all" the meaſures of which the Prince complained, C H,A r. 
A ſupplement was immediately added. The change in the coun- 
ſels of James was perhaps juſtly aſcribed to fear. The Prince **** 
expreſſed his reſolution to procure a confirmation of the Werk 

ſions already made, in a free parliament, which ſhould aſſemble 

under the ſhelter of his arms. This ſelf-denial of the Prince was 

too common to be deemed fincere. But the ſolemnity with which 

he called God to witneſs his own difintereſtedneſs, greatly facili- 

tated the execution of his deſigns. 


Have finiſhed his ee hs Prince ſailed from the Sil and 6 
Brille and Helvoetſluys on the nineteenth day of October. His, 
fleet conſiſted of fifty men of war, twenty-five frigates, and as. 
many fire - ſnips; with as many tranſports as made up, in all, fix 
hundred ſail. The force on board conſiſted of fifteen thouſand 
two hundred men, including five hundred and fifty-ſix officers. 
The Prince himſelf, with the Mareſchal de Sehomberg, embarked 
in a frigate of thirty-ſix guns, which carried the flag of England 
at the maſt- head. Vice-admiral Herbert, a man who covered the 
profligacy of his private life by pretenſions to public virtue, led 
the van; the Prince of Orange, with Boſtiens, the center. The 
Zealand ſquadron, -under Evertſon, brought up the rear. This 

enormous body. had ſcarce got out to fea, when a dreadful tempeſt 
aroſe at ſouth-weſt, and drove the fleet to the north. The ftorm 
raged for twelve hours. The ſhips were diſperſed. The Prince 
returned next day to Helvoetſluys, with four men of war and ſixty 
tranſports. | Nine hundred horſes were thrown over - board. But 
that was all the loſs ſuſtained. In lefs than ſeven days the whole 


fleet returned; and the Prince, having remounted his cavalry, 
was, in twelve days, ready to ſail again”. 


Taz Prince of Orange endeavoured to derive advantage from 2. fall 
this misfortune, To lull James into ſecurity, a moſt lamentable ack 
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relation ef the ld 'bf the Dutch wWäs printech d their Wazetteb 
They averrdd, that . of war were loft? that mati trutff. 
ports founder at ſea!” The mot obiioxious of thoſe Engliſhmen 
Who attended the Printe were ſaid to häve been drowned. The 
States themſelves were difmayrd; and the Prince of Orange, they 
affirmed, would find it impoſſtble tö proſecute his deſign before 
the ſpring. James Was elevated beyond meaſure at the diſaſters 


of his rival. He is faid to have aſcribed to the immediate hand o of 
Heaven the ſtorm which ſhattered the Dutch fleet. He, how- 


ever, had not long any reaſon to boaſt of ſupernatural aid. On 


the firſt of November the Prince put again to ſea, The wind 
was at eaſt; and he intended to land in Burlington-Bay, or a little 
below Hull; in purſuanee of the advice of the Earl of Danby. 
But the next day, having changed his reſolution, he ſuddenly 
tacked about, and drove weſtward right before the wind! On 
the third of November, he was diſcovered, between Dever and 
Calais, ſtretching down the channel with all his ſails. The ſhores. 
were covered with multitudes of ſpectators, who felt alternately 
the reverſes of pleaſure and terror at ſuch a magnificent and awful 
ſight. © Seven hours this enormous body continued to 6775 forming: 
a line which Ex (onde ſeven leagues *. ee art BY 


„ Mee ermbe?. 
WHILE this n Prince of Orange, James 
was perſecuted by his own adverſe fate. The Lord Dartmouth, who. 
owed much to his favour, was inviolably attached to his perſon. 
He lay at the Gunfleet, with thirty-eight ſhips of the line and 
twenty-three frigates ; a force more than-ſufficient to give a good 
account of the Prince and his fix hundred fail. The tempeſts, 
which had raged. for ſeveral weeks on the coaſt of Holland, pre- 
vented Dartmouth from viſiting the Dutch on their own;{horgs. 
The ſame eaſt wind which gave a proſperous voyage to the enemy, 


confined the Engliſh to their own coaſt. When. his ſcouts | ana 


- 


* Printed accounts. . 


rms MF OT 21 EH 525: 
an 2cGonint; to Dartmouth, that the-Putch-flect had | paſſed, his ©: 255 7. 


yards andi tap maſts re dowm ina hard gels Though the 
weather was, foggy, ſix ſhips paſſed ſo near, that they wee diſ- * 
cerned from the Engliſh fleet. Three ſhips ſlipt their cables. 

They plied hard, and ſoon gave the ſignal of having diſgoyered 

the Dutch. But the wind blew freſh and contrary, There was 

alſo a lee tide, and the admiral could not weigh till the next day, 

when he crowded all his ſails in purſuit af the Dutch. Some cap 
tains, who inclined to the Prince, held a meeting upon the occa- 
ſion . But they concluded, that ſhould it come to an engage- 
ment, they all muſt fight. A ſudden calm, however, prevented 
any ſtruggle between their fidelity to James and their affection 
for his ſon-in-law. |' Dartmouth was ſufldenly ſtopt by this acci- 
dent; and, ſoon after, a furious gale at welt effectually prevented 
his further progreſs· The fate of the Revolution depended upon 


1 
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the winds. The deſtruction of the Dutch fleet, even after the 
landing of the Prince, would have intimidated his adherents; and- 

ruinodd all his deſigns:*. The Lord Dartmouth came before Tor- N 

bay, with a fixed reſolution to attack the Dutch as they lay at 1 
anchor. But his fleet was diſperſed.” The tempeſt increaſed *. . 
He himſelf was forced back to Spithead, in a ſhattered: condition; i 1 
Some of his nd were driven as s far as the Downs. 4-H iu 
TRE be of wind, which" had pr Lord Dartiriouth in EY | Ul 
the purſuit, enabled the Dutch to gain Torbay, where the Prince land. bi 
had reſolved to land. The unſkilfulnefs of a pilot, or the ſttength 13 
of the gale, had carried the fleet to the weſt of Dartmouth. No | j M 
ſafe port remained on their fide of Plymouth ; ; and that town Was | 1 bi 
at a great and inconvenient diſtance from the capital: To tack in 1 
the teeth of the wind would be to tempt their own deſtruction · pf al 
The Engliſh fleet, they knew, was coming down 992 hay inn | þ 1 
| „ Lord Hen gd . 4 8 * 1158. | | he oe "0 N 
: P Auct. citat. paſſim. James II. 1688, | | m 10 
"A fails, | 1 
| 
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Cc - bb ſails, led by a man bound by gratitude as well as duty to the King. 
r The ſame good fortune which had uniformly attended the Prince, 
Pr Aſtrtal him not om the preſent occaſion; While he was in che 
utmoſt perplexity, the eaſterly wind died apace away. A calm 
ſucceeded, but it laſted not long. A geatle gale roſe at ſouth. 
The whole fleet was carried into Torbay on the fifth of No- 
vember; which, being the anti verſary of the pu gg W | 
an „ a n omen 


James's pre- JAMEs, apprized of the landing of the Dad, called a0 extra- 
parations. 
ordinary council. The declaration of the Prince of Orange having 
been received with ardour by the nation, he reſolved to print it, 
with animadverſions, by public authority. The remarks were 
drawn with great acuteneſs, and even ability. But the ſeaſon of 
-perſuaſion was paſt. The people concluded, that the promiſes of 
Papiſts were no longer binding than their prieſts-pleaſed. . - Beſides, 
men remembered that the King had paid little regard to the de- 
clarations made at his acceſſion to the throne ; and therefore they 
placed no faith in profeſſions extorted from him by the perilous 
ſituation of his affairs. He, in the mean time, endeavoured to 
transfer the diſpute from argument to the ſword, He ſent his 
ſon, the Duke of. Berwick, with a force to defend Portſmouth. 
He recalled his troops from the north. He ordered his whole 
army to randezyous on Saliſbury plain. He placed the Earl of 
Feverſham in the chief command, till he himſelf ſhould arrive, 
being determined to lead his troops in perſon to the enemy 


— T novo the Prince of Orange landed his troops in ſafety, he 
Prince, could not for ſome time boaſt of his good fortune. A great deal 
of rain had fallen. The roads were rendered, almoſt impaſſable. 
He poſſeſſed neither cattle nor carriages to tranſport the baggage 


of his army. The ſoldiers v were obliged to carry their tents and 


d Burnet, © James II, 1688. 


" proviſions. 
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OOTY His officers, were gaſttute of harſes, frrtmats; 200 0 "a r. 
every Kind ol, refreſhment. * He, however, directed his i bf — 
bered march to Exgter; but ngt one joined bim in his way. Aan 
emiſſaxy whom he ſent before him to Exeter, ns ſeized and con- 
fined. ; The gates were ſhut againſt him, though the town poſ- 
ſeſſed no means of defence; and, Mben be entered, the mayor 
would not acknowledge him i in any capacity, ar liſten to his au- 
thority in any form. His army was diſcouraged . In a council 
of war, cis principal officers adviſed him to reimbark. He him- 
ſelf was, beyond meaſure, perplexed. The common diſcourſe of 
all was, that the Prince was aaf z and he himſelf began ſe- 
riouſly to think of abandoning his deſigns. During a week; which. 
he ſpent at Exeter, no favourable change appeared. Impatient of 
diſappointment, he is ſaid to have declared publickly his reſolution. 
to permit. the Engliſh nation to ſettle their own differences with 
cheir King; and to direct James where to puniſh, by tranſmit- 
9 to him the ſecret correſpondence of his mes"; gh 


Tur 4 0 of the court hed upon obſerving W 1 
neſs with which the Prince was received. But their cauſe of * 
gladneſs was not of long duration. One Burrington had the 
merit of joining firſt the Dutch; and he was followed by many 

of che gentry of the county of Devon. Sir Edward Seymour, the 
creature and favourite of James, during the latter years of his 
brother's. reign, formed an aſſociation, which was readily ſigned 
by all. But: till the King might have prevailed, had the army 
continued firm. The Lord Cornbury: began the defection among 
the troops, which ſoon after proved fatal to the authority of James. 
Upan his arrival at Saliſbury, he pretended orders from the King, 
and marched, with three regiments of horſe, to Blandford, Dor- 
cheſter, and toward Honiton. Clifford, the major of his own 
regiment, diſtruſting his intentions, demanded, at length, a ſight 


Aut. citat, paſſim. » Burnet, f Dalrymple's Append, 


of 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
of his orders, or; at leaſt, to kbow his deſigns in making 10 tpeedy 


1688, 


ſixty men, into the hands of the Dutch at Honiton.” The two 


Petition of 
ſeveral peers. 


the more he was queſtioned ; till he ſuddenly threw himſelf, with 


other regiments, finding themſelves betrayed, retreated in the 
utmoſt diſorder; and Clifford even brought back to the King's 
army the main body of his own regiment *;/ | 88 Joh Bites 


; 


#88 \ 8 64 at +z 


T2102. 6 I . 5 |; b 217 Aiftts 21 - mot vat nt ion, 
THrovcH the number of the deſerters was inconſiderable, the 
defection of Cornbury was attended with important conſequences. 
A ſudden panic ſeized the army. Suſpicion, diſtruſt; and deſpond- 
ence prevailed, The adherents of the Prince were encouraged: 
The Prince himſelf became animated with additional hopes. James 
was ſtill at London. Feverſham, who had juſt arrived at Saliſ- 
bury, deeming the three regiments gone, ordered all his troops 
to retreat. March after march, he reſolved to move back toward 
Windſor. The city of London was ſtruck with apprehenſion and 
terror. James, by an expreſs, commanded the army to ſtop. 
Though he thought his own preſence neceſſary at the head of his 


troops, he was obliged to ſtay ſome time to ſettle the minds of the 


people. In the mean time, the moſt of the Proteſtant Lords, both 


The Kir g 
joins the ars | 
my. 


of Orange ſhould quit the kingdom; but that, at preſent, it Was 
impoſſible a parliament could be free, when an enemy poſſeſſed a 


ſpiritual and temporal, who were then in London, preſented a 
petition for the immediate meeting of a free parliament. He 
anſwered them, that what they aſked he himſelf moſt paſſionately 
deſired. He promiſed them, upon the faith of a King, that he 

mould call ſuch a parliament as they deſired, as ſoon! as the Prince 


part of the country which returned near one hundred members 

fe Nell 5 | acute A 103 199. ien 37; 
Tuis anſwer, though plauſible, contributed to ruin the King. 
Some conſtrued the delay into a fixed averſion to parliaments. 


8 James II. 1688. » | b. Nov. 17. 
= a Others 


— the pet fotmujce ent When the forte © Jig k. 
whieh \extbrred it ſhould de removed. Mett it 56 . 
geemed, that ſhould the Prinee be Gblged to quit the Kino, 
James would become the fole athiter of His on cStldukt. His 
misfottunes might render him moderate; büt it le cerned dessert 0 fs 
to truſt implicitiy a Prinee whom: Wisfdrtüe n 
The day on Which the King receivet} he 1 ition, | | 
journey to Saliſbary, Juſt before his depattüre, We (called Before 
him ſueh/general'6fficers as, were then in wn. THe Duke of 
Grafton, the Lord Churchill, Kirk, and others, attended; and he 
made to them a formal ſpeech. He told them What he Wo} pro- 
miſed to the' petitioning: peers. He informed them, that ke was 
willing to grant whatever more they ſhould demand. But, alter 
all,“ continued he, * if any of you is not ſatisfied, let Him freely 
declare himſelf. I am willing to grant paſſes to fuch as chooſe to 
jo the Prince of Orange, and to ſpare them the ſhame of deſert- 
ing their lawful ſovereign *.” But when the King ſhewed one 
inſtance of ſpirit, he committed a new act of imprudence. When 
he left London, he comprehended two Roman Catholics, the 
Lords Bellaſis and Arundel, with other perſons, in a commiſſion. 
for the adminiſtration of affairs in his abſence. In return, he 
was attended by a Proteſtant chaplain in his progreſs; who, 
having obtained an order for e the prieſts, officiated ! in 
their ſtead *. | 


On the ee of Noveniber the King arrived a at Saliſbury y. Many officers 
fila officers, in a body, expreſſed their abhorrence of the deten 
of the Lord Cornbury in the ſtrongeſt terms. His deſign was to 
have advanced to Axminſter, But the Prince of Orange h. had al- 
ready poſſeſſed himſelf of that place. He reſolved the next day 
to, viſit the advanced quarter at Warminſter. A.ſudden bleeding 
at the noſe prevented him from falling into captivity, and ſaved, 


1 James II. 1688. * Ralph, vol. i. p. 1041. 
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He returns 
to London. 


HISTORY oF GREAT, BRITAIN. | 
it is ſaid, his life. The night he, he left London, a conſpiracy 


to deliver ulm into the tiands ef the Pritice of Orange: Te Fan 
of Röcheſter, the Lord Churchill, che Biſhop of London, Sir 
Seorge Hewit, with ſeveral others, met privately at Mr. Hatton 
Compton's lodgings' in St. Alban's ftrect. After a long debate, 
concerning the means of ſerving, to the beſt purpoſe, the Prince 

of Orange, it was at length reſolved, that Rocheſter ſhould attend 
the King to Saliſbury,” to betray his counſels to the Prince 25 that 
Churchill ſhould endeavour to ſecure the perſon of James ; ; which 
could beſt be done hen Maine was ſtaff-officer on duty”. - Should 
Maine and the guards reſiſt, no ſafety remained but in diſparck- 
ing the King. Churchill, but perhaps very unjuſtly, is ſaid to 
have undertaken this barbarous ſervice. The deſign. of ſeizing 
the King is. aſcertained from various quarters: but an intention 
to ſtab or piſtol him, in caſe of reſiſtance, is too ſhocking i to metit 
credit, without the moſt poſitive; clear, and deciſive proofs. The: 
only evidence of the fact is the death-bed confeſſion of Sir George | 
Hewit; who, after having received emoluments and * 
from William, repented, in his laſt moments, of his conducb tor 0 
ward his former maſter “. 


Ius, ſuſpecting Churchill. and the Duke © of Gruen FR 
intended to have ſent them, under a guard, to Portſmouth *; but 
he judged that ſeverity, inſtead of aiding, would hurt his affairs. 


In a council of all the principal officers, the Earl of Feverſham, 


the Count de Roy, and the Earl of, Dumbarton, entreated the King 
to retire to London. The Lord Churchill and his party declared 
their opinion for his remaining, at Saliſbury. James reſolved to 
follow the firſt. advice. The Duke of Grafton, Churchill, and 
many inferior officers, fled, under the cover of night, to the 
Prince. Succeſſive misfortunes poured; without intermiſſion, n 
the King. When he arrived at Andover, Prince George of Den- 

1. Rereſby, James II. * MSS. 1688, a James. II. 1688. 
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mark and the Duke of Ormonde fled. Ty Teclawney, wich an * CH, A Fr. 
captain except For; deſerted from Warminſter. Kirk. t — 2 
privy to che conſpiracy of hurchill àgaiuſt the King, Bill adhered 
to his colours, but paid little regard to orders. Thlzty com 
mon ſoldiers only attended the fugitive officers. The reſt, when 
ſolicited, refuſed to deſert their ſovereign®. The King, ſuſpecking 
the preſent and apprehenſive of the future; continued his march 
toward London. Every day diminiſhed the number of his: vu 
cers 3, but the ſoldiers till adhered to his cauſe?. Having left the 
remains of his army in quarters at Maidenhead, Windſorj' Egham, | 
and. Colnbroke, he himſelf Fe to London's oi b ware 
ſixth bay AE FOR. ti. ot 
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tp; add to his be he found, upon his fctufn 10 Lon“ Prince Aue 
don, that the Princeſs of Denmark had withdrawn herſelf ſecretly _ 
the night, before. This defection in a daughter whom he bad 


ever treated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and kindneſs *, whom he 50 
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loved to ſach a degree, that be never troubled her, even upon the | ij 
article. of religion *, overwhelmed him with aſtoniſhment and 1 
grief. 'His conſtancy £ gave way. Tears ſtarted from his eyes. He 4 N 
broke forth into terms expreſſive of his deep ſenſe of his own de- 4 


ſolate and Joſt condition; “ God help me!“ he cried, my own 
children have forſaken me in my misfortunes.” To add to his 
diſtreſy as a parent, he was accuſed of being acceſſary to the death'of 
his Own child. Her nurſe, and her uncle the Earl of Clarendon, 
went up and down like diſtracted perſons, affirming that the Pa- 
piſts had murdered the Princeſs. They publickly aſked the Queen's F 
ſervants; Whither they had conveyed her; and they contributed. 
to inflame the populace, whoſe zeal had already rouſed them to 
tumult and diſorder: It was, however, ſoon Known that the fled, 
under the conduct of the 7 of. London, to Northampton. A 


| 42 
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1 Clarendon's Diary, Nov. , 1688. * Ibid, 
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fuſion, 


pets 
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General con- 


tumult prevailed. The peqple roſe in various counties 


er aid. 
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Papers bearing the title of a lettgrifrom. the Pri naeſe to the-Queen,. 
appeared in print. But if this letter was really written, it was 
neither found in the apartments af eee 


| Al thy. 0 A's ati. 88, 243 0 
| 16S i #4453 *4 

F with cactus 6 the; femnes lich 
James had hitherto, preſerved gaye way; Exery dag, al haſtanery- 


hour, brought intelligence of ſome freſh defection or diſaſten His 


neareſt, friends were his, greateſt enemies, They whom: he had. 
moſt. obliged,. Were the firſt to forſake his ſide. Commotien * 


Lord Delamere was in arms in Cheſhire. The city of Youk "4 


ſeized by the Earl of Danby. In Derby, the Earl of Devonſhire 


declared for the Prince of Orange. The Biſhop,of, London, under 
pretence of a guard, formed a kind. of an army ægund the Princeſs) 


Anne, in Northampton. The Earl, of Bath, governor of Ply- 
mguth, held that place for the Prince. A, general, confederacy-, 
ſeemed to prevail. againſt the King among all his-ſubjeRs. Thoſe 


who oppoſed him not with. open force, diſtracted, under the maſks 


of, friendſhip, his counſels; and embatraſſed all his meaſures, by 
contradictory opinions and oppolite demands. He threw;himſelf,/ 
in the laſt reſort, upon the peers, who were then in London. An 
aſſembly of that order was. called on, the .twenty-ſeventh, of No- 
vember.. But, inſtead of extricating him from his misfortunes, 
they. ſeemed to take advantage of his diſtreſs, and to. urge him 
forward to that ruin, which he, add not now; eme. 


11t Hs n“ 


NOT 


geen of the Jordae. with a freedom. which, — pang 
blamed the King ſeverely for his former conduct“. Thoſe who: 


loyed him beſt, were the moſt offended at thoſe ,meaſuxes which. 


kad — —— him to inextricable diſtreſs. T hey moved * to 


James II. ut 12 


» Clarendoy $ Diary, Nov. 27. ‚ 
call 
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tra) parliament) and (to ſend comtmiſſioners to treat with- the CHAP. 


— To enſure ſucceſs, ſome meaſutes as pre- — 
limitiaries,/ were propoſed) They adviſed Him tö grünt a ge- 38. 
neral pardon and; as a mark of his ſincerity; to Tu imme 

diately all Papiſts out of employment. James; after hearing the 

debate, concluded the conferenee with a ſhort ſpeech, © He told 

the poers, that he had heard them all; that they had ſpoken with 

great freedom, but that he was not diſpleaſed with what any had 

ſaid. He aſſuted them, that he was reſol ved to calb a parlikment; 

but that their other propoſals were of ſueh tmportarice;' that he 

would take one night's time to return his anſwer . Writs" for 

calling a free parliament, to meet on · che fifteenth day of January, 

were the next day iſſued by the chancellor; | A proclamation wilg/ 
publiſhedy” tkat all peers, and ſuch as ſhould be elected members 

of the lower- houſe, ſhould have full liberty to ſerve and ſit im par- 

liament, notwithſtanding their having appeared in arms, or com- 

mitted any act of heſtility- The King declared; that he would 

ſend commiſſioners to treat with the Prince of Orange: but as to 

the removal of Papiſts; he would leave that matter to be debated in 
parliament?.” This reſerve, while it proved his enthufiaſm, für- 
. wb. enemies with an argument he ye his ſincerit . 


- 


* Obe thirtieth of November, "ron peine the Marquis King ſends « - 8 


de putation t? 


of Halifax, the Earl of Nottingham, and the Lord hw ner th Prince. 
his commiſſioners to treat with the Prince. Though the Kir 
fulpected their attachment to his own perſon®, he was ignoraft 


chat all the three were deeply concerned in the conſpiracy n 
his power * But, whatever faith the Prince of Orange might 


place in the inclinations of the commiſſioners, he ſhewed Flainly, Ju 3A 
that he deemed the time of treating was paſt. They left 2 | 
ott te "Keond df December; ; dat pM were not admitted to an 
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that, he might uſe 0 the theft adeantage the fhvourable events 


HISTORY OFF GREAT. BRITAIN. 
audiegceg till the eighth of the montk. . T 'weat down the time, 


which, daily, aroſe aroſe, be;amuſed/the\gomrmiſſioners}/by: ſending them 
from, place to place. Having at length admitted them to an au- 
dience,, he deſited chat they ſHould put their propoſals i in writing. | 
They informed his Highneſsg that they were commiſſioned to 
attend him by the King, for the ſole purpoſe of adjuſting matters 
neceſſary for the freedom of elections, and the ſecurity of ide ſit · 
ting of parliament; that, in the mean time, the reſpective dine 
ſhould, to prevent apprehenſions, be reſtrained within certain 
limits, and at a proper diſtance from the city of London. The . 
Prince, with great prudence, placed the burden of an anſwer 
upon a meeting of ſuch Engliſh peers and gentlemen as had 
eſpouſed his cauſe. Their debates were long and vehement. 


Though a free parliament was now the only object not obtained 


Sends off the 
geen ard 
nce of 


Wales. 


of all the articles of the Prince's declaration, a majority carried, . 
that the. writs iſſued for that purpoſe ſhould be ſuperſeded. The. 
Prince rejected this part of the anſwer ; | and, contrary to his uſual 
caution, dropt an expreſſion which explained his deſigns, We 


may drive away the King,” ſaid he, © but it is not * ealy to 
come by a parliament ; . | 


* » 


Janes, who had an holy communication with his commiſ- 
ſioners by expreſſes, perceived that no favourable anſwer could be 
expected from bis ſon-in-law. Fears for his own perſonal afety,; 
were added to the deſpair which he, entertained concerning his 
affairs. But what affected him moſt, was the terrors of the Queen . 
for herſelf and her infant ſon. When intelligence arrived, N 
the ninth of December, that the whole affair was referred to men 
who were his avowed enemies, all the King's hopes of an accom- 
modation vaniſhed. He reſolved to ſend off, that very eyening: 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales. The latter had been Jull 


o (larendon's Diary. | 
brought 


* 
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brought back from Portſmouth; whirher he lad been ſent to be con- 0 . 


veyed abroad, But the' Earl.of Dartmouth, either from attach- 
ment ar terror; refuſed to obey the King's expreſs commands for 
ſending away his ſon... The Queen and Prince eroſſed the river 

in a boat, at Whitehall, in a ſtormy and rainy day. They were 
carried to Graveſend in a coach, under the donvuck of "the Count 
de Lauzun. A yacht, e by Captain Gray, Which lay 
there ready for the backe ſoon EN. them in n' ſafety to 
Cala n bb | L106 9434. £+ x ENS; arten 189 1 8 
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Wag c this unfortunate prinee Poel tor the gbeey of His 3 


family, he himſelf was ſurrounded with inextricable difficulties: He 
was  deferted i 10 his own palace. Men perceived that his fall was 
near, and they were afraid of being involved in the ruin. A me- 
lancholy filence f :vatled around him, except when it was broken 
by the news of ſome freſh diſaſter. The Prince of Orange, when 
he affected to treat, care on with all the appearance of force and 
war. The King's advanced guards; ſtruck with a panic, fell 
back from Reading. The Scots and Iriſh, in whom he truſted, 
exhibited ſymptoms of diſaffection or fear. His own deſpondency 
had infected all his troops. The eommon ſoldiers, who had, for 
the moſt part, hitherto preſerved their fidelity, began to murmur 
and break from all command. A battalion of Douglas's regiment; 
in whom he confided the moſt, declared for the Prince. Deſerted! 
avoided, deſpiſed, feeling much and fearing more, his mind be- 
came unequal to the difficulties of his ſituation; and, though 
naturally poſſeſſed of a perſeverance, which obtained the name of 
firmnefs, he became wavering and diſtracted in all his counſels. 
His boaſted ſincerity was forced to give way to his fears. De- 
ſerted by thoſe whom he deemed his beſt friends, he became ſuſ- 
picious of all mankind; and, being ſo often betrayed; he himſelf 
began to deceive. To ſome he ſaid, he was almoſt certain of an 


James Il, paſſim. 
amicable 
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amicable accommodation to others, That ie was (Mil, told 2 


— aa o decide t the conteſt with the ford. He no ſpoke af waiting for 


The Prince: 


dictatorial 
anſwer . 


C ſons committed for aiding in the inyaſion. The Tower was to be 


Obſervations 
on the 


put a an end to the perplexities and. doubts of the King. The dic- 
tatorial, air of the anſwer convinced him, that he, had nothing to 
hope, and every thing to fear. He was required to remove all 


the e enemy on Hounllow-heath, and nao 1 r g 
At ; Drentord-biidge * © Shi | 


t t/ | „ 2 
P of o ty * 


* 
F 4 7 . 
* -* * 


Tur reply of f the Princes ee . the en 


the Papiſts, to recall all the proclamations that reflected on the 
Prince and his adherents, and to diſcharge from cuſtody all per- 


delivered to the city of London, for its ſafety; and Tilbury Fort, 
for the protection of its trade. It was ſtipulated, That, if the King 
ſhauld think. fit to remain in London during the ſitting” of the 
parliament, the Prince might alſo; be there, with an equal num- 
ber of his own guards: That, ſhould James be pleaſed to reſide 


in any 7 place from Londan, the Prince might remain at the ſame 


diſtance : That. the reſpective armies ſhould remove thirty miles 
from the capital : That no more foreign troops ſhould be brought 
into the kingdom: : That, in the mean time, to prevent the land- 
ing of French or other foreigners, Portſmouth ſhould be placed in 
ſuch hands as the King and Prince ſhould mutually. agree: That 
ſome ſufficient part of the public revenue ſhould be aſſigned to 
the Prince, for the maintenance of. his army, till was mn = 
a free parliament * . n, 
bt 4 
Tuksx conditions, in fact, diveſted 1 of all lhe; 
But the Prince of Orange would have been diſappointed in in Mis 
views, had they been received. Though the nation in genetal 
were offended with the King, very few dreamed of depriving him 
of the throne. The pity of the people would at laſt ſupply 


6 Ralph, Kennet. Publications of the FR © Pr.nted Anſwer. 
the 


Ars hor em 


che place uf loyaltyn Thein preſent defection; aroſe. from their A” 
prehenſions from the Popery of the King, and not f NM averſion 
to the legal, authority; of the crown, That republican enthuſſaſw, 
which had overturnedithe throne forty years before, was. Ger, alto- 
gether extinguiſhed, or ſoftened down into the more IN 
principles of limiting, the royal prerogative. A breach upon the 
regular ſucceſſion, though perhaps the nearell way to 'the abſolute 
ſecurity of public freedom, was neither, underſtogd f nor deſireg. 
Men judged of the future by the paſt. A diſputed title to he 
crown had dyed the annals of former ages with blood. No de- 
claration of the legiſlature could alter at once | the principles of 
mankind, ox induce the nation in general to relinquiſh the firſt 
maxim of government delivered down from their anceſtors. Few 
had yet arrived: at that Philoſophy in politics, w which gives its 
ae e to authority, without deeming | obedience a moral 
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Tatar Ts gave t the only juſtifiable caſe to the Prince 
of Orange, to invade, his kingdoms. | His credulity and timidity 
payed. for him the way to his own throne. Had he accepted even 
the harſh conditions, offered by his ſon-in-law, had he continued, 
upon any terms, in England, the latter would have found him- 
ſelf obliged to remain in the character of a mediator, or to throw 
off the maſk, and ſeize the object of his ambition by force. But 
the panic, which had ſeized James, relieved the Prince from the 
neceſſity of adopting either alternative. Seeing himſelf diveſted 
of his authority, he reſolved not to continue, after the departure 
of his power, in a country in which he had reigned, His i injuries 
from the Prince of Orange had made ſuch an impreſſion on his 
mind, that he believed his own life in danger, ſhould he continue 
within the reach of his power. He conſidered not, that he might, 
perhaps, derive from the Prince's prudence the Fry which he did 
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The King 
flies, 


the Princeſs, his wife, was ſtill ſafe ; and James, therefore, might 
not wanting in ts endeavours to increaſe the frars of the King. 
of the BOD A 


none, and diftruſting all, the King reſolved, by withdrawing him- 
felf, to throw every thing intd confuſion. | His conduct upon the 


tenth of December, he diſguiſed himfelf, took boat at Whitehall 


met him at Vauxhall with horfes. He mounted, and, conductel 
through dye. ways by a guide, took his way threugh night to the 


he took freth' hotſes, "ent thither before by Sheldon, one of his 
o'clock at Embyfetry, near Feverfham, where à cuſtomhouſe 
hoy, hired by Sir Edward Hates, lay ready to Tecerve them on 
board. But the wind ble ww *frefh, and the veſſel had no ballaſt 


to take in ballaſt at Shilneſs. It being half ebb When they ran 
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not expect from his humanity. The death of we Kang would 
only bring him one ſtep nearer to the throne.” A neater heir than 


"truſt his good ſenſe, ſhould be deem him otherwiſe capable of the 
atrocious crime of taking away tis life. The Prinee himſelf was 


The Marquis of Halifax, at the ſuggeſtion of the Prince; inforined 
James, that, there would Pr no ſecurity for his rn in 92 5 


1 10 NT 3 15 bud. un 


Une ED by the fears of others, 1 tified his own, 4s, rieb, 


occaſion was marked With folly; "as well as deſpair. He threw the 
great ſeal into the Thamés. MT left none with' any authority fo 
conduct affairs. He ordered the Earl of Feverſham to diſband 


his troops. He vainly hoped to derive an advantage to his affairs 
from anarchy and diſorder. Under the pretence.of retiring to reſt 
he privately quitted his palace. About twelve at night, on the 


and croſſed the river. Sir Edward Hales, with another friend 


Medway; which he Päffed, by Ailesford-bridge. At Woolpeck 


equerries, Who was in the ſecret of his flight. He arfived at ten 


The maſter, therefore, caſlly perſuaded the King to permit! him 


aſhore, they deſigned to fail as ſoon as the hoy ſhould-be afloat". 


P., d' Orleans. Rereſby. Aud. citat, paſſim. James II. 1688. 


A ers more 


Bür when the veſſel was almôſt afloat; ſhe bas toarded by 
three fiſher-boats belonging to Veverſham, containing fifty men. 
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They ſeized the King and his two companions, under the pre- fie ny 
tende of cheir being Papiſts, that wanted to eſcape, from the/kings - 


dom. They turned up Feverſham water with the! tide; but ſtill 
the King remained unknown. Sir Edward Hales placed privately 
fifty guineas in the hands of the captain, as an earneſt of more, 


ſhould he permit them to eſeape. He promiſed; but he kept not 


his word. On the contrary, he took what money they had, under 
the pretence of ſecuring it from the ſeamen; and having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of their all, he left them to their fate. The unfortunate 
fugitives were at length carried in a coach to Feverſham, amid 
the inſults, clamours, on ſhouts of the ſailors . When the King 
was brought to the inn, a ſeaman, who Had ſerved under him, 
knew him, and melted before him, in filence; into tears. James 
himſelf was ſo much moved at this inſtance of affection, that he 
wept. The other fiſhermen, who had treated him with ſuch in- 
dignity before, when they ſaw his tears, fell upon their knees“. 
The lower inhabitants of the whole village gathered round him 
with every mark of reſpect. The better fort fled from his pre- 
ſence, Their prudence overeame their affection; or the memory 
of his paſt miſconduct was not to be obliterated by his preſent 
misfortunes. The ſeamen formed themſelves into a guard round 
his perſon, and declared aloud, * that a hair of his head ſhould 
not be touched. 


Taz Earl of Winchelſea, and moſt of the gentlemen of the 
county of Kent, were in the mean time afſembled at' Canterbury. 
The Earl, with ſome of his friends, repaired immediately to the 
King. Sir James Oxendon, under the pretence of guarding him 
from the rabble, came with the militia to prevent his eſcape; 
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CH r. The Ning found u change du his\condition chen he was täkeh Wut 
— co de bands of the ſailors. The comimanders of the mlitia 
s ſewed him no reſpect. He was eben infulted by the common 
men ? A letter; which he intended to ſend to London for clothes, 
a change of linen, and ſome money, was ſtopt by thoſe who pre- 
tended to protect his perſon. In the mean time, all things ran 
into confuſion at London. The news of the King's flight was 
received by all with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment and ſurpriſe. Whiſ- 
pers, murmurs, tumult, confuſton prevailed. All government 
was at once unhinged. All commiſſions ſeemed to be at an end. 
The magiſtrate was ignorant by what authority he could act. The 
people knew not whom to obey. The rabble, relieved from the 
reſtraint of laws, blindly followed their paſſions and their preju- 
dices. They demoliſhed the Popiſh chapels. They raſed to the 
ground the houſes of the ambaſſadors of Popiſh ſtates and Prinees. 
Riot, devaſtation, and anarchy were ſpread every where. The 
whole body of the people felt one general commotion. London 
was on the point of ſuffering from its own inhabitants, all, the 
miſeries experienced. by other cities from foreign foes. To add 
to the public panic, the adherents of the Prince of Orange pro- 
pagated a report, that the diſbanded Iriſh had begun a general 
maſſacre, and were advancing toward London with all the teryors. 
of fire and ſword”, . One Speke, a profligate._ native of the county. of 


Somerſet, « claimed afterwards the merit of this pernicious e 

Dec. ii.  DvuRING this ſcene of diſtraction, anarchy, and riot, ſuch peers, 
2 both ſpiritual and temporal, as were in London, repaired. to Guild- 
| hall, to xeſtore the public:tranquallity, an office which now ſeemed 
beyond the ipoweriof the regular magiſtrate. They gave orders 

for raiſing the militia. They erected themſelves into a ſupreme 

council. They executed all the functions of royalty. They iſſued 


James II. paſſim. bein - Ralph. 
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their commands to che fleet. They ſent orders to the abandoned +” i 
army of James. They extended their authority to all the garri- 1 „ | 
ſons in England. They iſſued a dedlaration;-by which they una - * 
nimouſſy reſolved to apply to the Prince of Orange to ſettle the 
affairs of the kingdom, whichchad been deſerted, through the in- 
fluence of wicked counſellors, by the King. 0 The aſſembled lords 
deputed one of each peerage to carry the declaration to the Prince, 
and to lay before him an account of what elſe they had done, to 
beſpeak his concurrence and approbation. The eity of London 
trod in the path of the lords. They ſent an addreſs full of reſpect 
and gratitude to his Highneſs. The Prince lay in the mean time 
at Henley; and the whole weſtern road was covered with multi 


tudes; who wiſhed to 1 00 his e by an early tender: ek . 
ſer vice: . HHH nN 
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THE Prince, in \ the mean time, exerciſed i in his own' perſon the: Conduct of 
functions of royalty. He iſſued à declaration to the diſbanded: ** Ot 
army, t6/re-afſemble-themſelves. He ordered the ſecretary at war to 
bring to him a lift of the King's troops. He commanded the Lord 
Churchill to collect his troop of horſe-guards. He ſent the Duke 
of Grafton to take poſſeſſion i in his name of Tilbury-fort. The 
aſfembly of the peers adjourned to the council chamber at White 
hall, and to give the appearance of legality to their meeting, 
choſe” the' Marquis of Halifax for their preſident. "While this 
aſſembly. were fitting; on the thirteenth of December, a a poor” 


coutitrytnan, who had been engaged by James, brought an open 
letter from that unfortunate Prince to London. It had no ſuper-- | 


ſeription; and it was addreſſed to none. But it contained; in one 

ſentences his own deplorable condition, when in the hands of a: 
deſperate rabble. This poor meſſenger of their fallen ſovereign 
Had long waited At the cbuncil- dbor, withbut being able to attract: 
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the notice of any who paſſed, The Earl of Mulgrave'at length; 


—— apprized of his buſineſs, had the courage to introduce him to the 


King returns 
to London, 


council. He delivered his open letter, and told the wretched 
ſtate of the King with tears. The aſſembly were ſo much moved, 
that they ſent the Earl of Feverſham, with two hundred of the 
guards, toward Feverſham. His inſtructions were, to reſeue him 
firſt from danger, and afterwards to attend m to the. nen | 
ſhould he chooſe to retire *. © 2 e 


. 4 


Theben the bel of lords ould; 500 with "_ e re- 
fuſe this trivial aid to James, the Prince of Orange was offended 
at their conduct. He thought, that after they had invited him to 
take upon him the government of the nation, they departed from 
their duty in aſſiſting their late King.. Accounts of his father- 
in-law's being ſtopt at Feverſham, was carried to his Highneſs at 
Windſor. Diſappointed beyond meaſure at the news, neither he 
nor his followers could treat with common deceney the gentlemen” 
who, in their zeal, brought the intelligence. The Prince ſent 
Zuyliſtein to deſire. the King not to advance-nearer London than 
Rocheſter. But he miſſed him on the way. The Earl of Fever- 
ſham, with the guards, had advanced to Sittingburn, whither James 
was conducted by the militia of the county of Kent. He ſent Fever- 
ſham with a letter to the Prince, to requeſt his preſence in London 
to ſettle the nation. He himſelf proceeded to that place, and ar- 
rived on the ſixteenth of December. Doubting the fidelity of the 
troops who were quartered at Weſtminſter, he choſe to paſs through. 
the city to Whitehall. Never Prince returning with victory to his 
capital was received with louder acclamations of joy. All the 
ſtreets were covered with bonfires. The bells were rung. The 
air was rent with repeated ſhouts of gladneſs. All orders of men 
crowded to his coach ; and, when he arrived at Whitehall, his 


5 James II. t Burnet. u Napleton's conteſt with Burnet. 
| apartments 
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*** were filled wt Fein, who came: to . mn Joy 
at his return”. Eve | | 

br this was only a tranſient gleam before the burſting of a 
ſtorm. James had ſcarce retired to his bed- chamber, from the 
crowds who felicitated his ſafe arrival, when Zuyliſtein came with 
letters from the Prince. He informed him, that what Feverſham 
had propoſed, was of too great conſequence to be immediately 
anſwered. He recommended to the King to remain in the mean 
time at Rocheſter. James replied, that had Zuyliſtein come be- 
fore he left Rocheſter, he would have had no difficulty to comply 
with his nephew's deſire. But now he hoped that the Prince, 
who was then at Windſor, would come next day to St. James's, 
to confer on the propoſal ſent by Feverſham. * The Prince, I 
believe, ſaid Zuyliſtein, „will not come till YouR troops are 
removed from town.“ The King wrote a letter to the Prince 
before he knew that Feverſham was confined by his Highneſs, 
He expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe to Zuyliſtein. He complained 
vehemently of this flagrant breach of the law of nations; and he 
earneſily requeſted the Prince to releaſe his priſoner. But he was 
now in no condition to enforce his demands, and favours were not 
to be expected. The Prince, leaving Feverſham confined in 
Windſorrcaſtle, advanced the next day to Sion. He even conde- 


＋ | 
e not 10 anſwer the King's letter”. o 
enn 


| n the ee Zr December, at nine at night, James was 
alarmed”: with the approach of a part of the Dutch army. The 
Count. de Solmes, he was told, was coming, to take poſſeſſion of 


the, poſts at Whitehall, with the Prince of Orange” 8 guards. The 


King, however, ſuppoſed that the Count was. only to take Poſ⸗ 
ſeſſion of St. James 85 where, in conſequence of his leiter, be ex- 
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The Prince 
of Orange 


forces him 
to retire 


under a 


guard. 


and foot. He alſo told him, that Solmes had orders to take poſt 


The King, explaining bow little reſiſtance now. could avail, per- 


Prince called at Sion a council of his Engliſh adherents. Hrs 


the King removed his own guards, the other comttiffloters 
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pected him the abies day. f But he was foo or ay The 
Farl öf Craven, who commanded the guards, came at el even 


o*clock to the King, as he was going to bed, and informed him 
that Solmes was in St. James's Park, with three. battalions of horſe 


at Whitehall. James ſent for Solmes, and told him 17 5 he be- 
lieved he lay under a miſtake. , He replied, that his orders were 
politive; and he placed them in the hands of the, King. Craven, 
though then in the eightieth year of his age, reſolved rather to be 
cut to pieces than reſign his poſt to foreigners. The ſoldiers ex- 
hibited a ſimilar ardour. The Dutch were preparing for action. 


ſuaded Craven and his troops to withdraw, and to give poſſeſſion 
without conteſt to Solmes *, 


i. th. ON 


WL the Dutch guards were advancing to ſeire the 10 ie 


reſolution was formed: but there was prudence in demanding 
THEIR concurrence. They adviſed the Prince, that the Kin 
ſhould leave Whitehall, and repair to Ham, a deſerted ſeat of the 


"> ©. 


Dutcheſs of Lauderdale * A difficulty aroſe, who ſhould carry 


propoſed that it ſhould be ſent by 8 of the Dutch officers. The 
Prince, with ſpirit and prudence, replied, The advice is yours, 
and you ſhall carry it YoURSELVEs.” With the ſame breath, 
he named Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere to execute that 
office. The two laſt were with Solmes, in the Park. When 


were joined by Halifax. They were introduced by the Earl of 
Middleton, about one o'clock, to the King, who was waked to 
receive their meſſage. James excepted to Ham, as the winter 
was extremely ſevere, and the houſe not furniſhed,” He men- 
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tioned S as more ſuitable 3 in itſelf, beſides. i ins being aps 
pointed before, in the letter, by Zuyliſtein. They obtained the 
conſent of the Prince, with poſitive orders to the King to. quit his 
palace by ten, the next day. He aſked a guard of his own foot: 
Solmes placed round kim an hundred Dutch ſoldiers. He ſigni- 


fied his wiſh to be ſent by water to Graveſend. Halifax with 


rudeneſs oppoſed his requeſt. But een with more civi- 
ly. agreed to Nis deſire . | 


47 


Jams, farrounded by the Dutch guards, arrived at Rocheſter 


on the nineteenth of December. The reſtraint put upon his per- 
ſon, and the manner in which he had been forced from London; 


raiſed the indignation of ſeveral, and the compaſſion of all. Many, 


who were far from being fond either of his principles or govern- 
ment, were touched with pity, if not with regret. The Enghith 
army, both officers and ſoldiers, began to murmur *. Their jea- 
louſy was kindled, and their pride began to riſe. A ſpirit had 
gone abroad, which the precipitate folly of James could only pre- 
vent from turning to his advantage. Influenced by his own fears; 
or. mortified at his preſent abje& condition, he reſolved to''retire- 
He was convinced that he could not do a ſervice more acceptable 
to his rival. The guards were not kept exact. The back-door 
of the, houſe in which he lodged. was left without any guard. 
The Prince forgot his uſual prudence, in his eagerneſs for the 


flight of James. He ſent public orders to the captain of the 


guards, not; to look ſtrialy after the King. James, however, was 
afraid either of poiſon or aſlaſſination *. He conſidered not, that 
his death, in either of thoſe ways, would be more dangerous to 
the Prince than his life; and if he could not confide in his huma- 
nity, he might at leaſt rely on his prudence. The flight of his 
uncle to France could alone ſecure to him the throne. The repub- 
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lens cpirlt weh brouete Chultteh 16 the blbek t by AB meuns 
the charactetiſtit of the preſent times. An enthuſiaſm fim to 
his own, preeipitated him from his throne, and not thoſe manly 
printiples nemme not fer. 
491d erh zip or baviotsr 22m Ae bitt notoods 

Jauss remained at Rocbeſter three nights, in the mid «+ a 
1055 faithful friends. Tbe Earls of Arran, Dumbarton, Aileſ. 
bury, Litchſield, and Middleton, were there; and, with ocker 
officers of merit, the gallant Lord Dundee. They argued againſt 
his flight with united efforts. Several biſhops, ſome peers, and 
many officers entreated his flay in me part of England. Meſſage 

followed: meſſage from London They repreſented that the opi- 
nions of mankind began to change, That events would riſe daily 
in favour of his authbrity. James was perplexed between his, own 
feats and the zeal of his friends; White others reaſoned. ith 
calnneſs,, Dundee added his native ardour to advice. The 
queſtion, Sir,” be ſaid, © is whether you ſhall ſtay in England, 
or fly to France? Whether you ſhall truſt the returning zeal of 
your native ſubjectt, or rely on a foreign power ? Here youpnght 
to ſtand. Keep poſſeſſion of a part, and the whole will ſabmit 
by degrees. Reſume the fpirit of a King. Summon your, ſub- 
jects on their allegiance. Your army, though diſbanded, is nbt 
Gſperſed. Give me your eommiſſion. I will gather tea;thoa- 
fand of your troops. 1 will earry your ſtandard at their head 
through England, and drive before you the Dutch and their 
Prince” The King replied, © that he believed it might be dane; 
but that it would raife a civil war; and he would. not doſo:much 
miſchief to a nation, who would come ſoon to their ſenſes, again.” 
Middleton urged his ſtay, though in the remoteſt part of the -king- 
dom. Your Majeſty, faid he, thay throw things into confuſion, 


dy your departure; but it will be but the anarchy of a month: 
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Funes ſpirited remoaſtrances produced nαν effect ona mind! he efcapes 
full of apprehenſion and fear. James reſolved to quit the king- France 
dom. Having communicated his'defign'to'a few uf his friends .; 
he paſſed at midnight through the back-door of the houſe: where ae 
he lodged, and with his ſon, the Duke of Berwick, and Biddulph, 
one of his ſervants, went in a boat to a ſmack; which lay waiting 
for him without the fort of Sheerneſs-. When day bega to ap. 
pear,” the ſmack weighed, and ſtood out to ſea. The wind blew 
hard at'eaſt<north-caſt. They durſt not venture to turn down any 
lower than the Buoy of the Nore. They were forced to bear up 
the river toward Leigh, and to anchor on the Eſſex ſide, under 
the lee of the land. All Sunday they lay in that place. The 
gale llackened at night; and, when the tide broke, they got under 
fail. The weather being fair on Monday, without tacking, they 
reached the Buoy of the Narrows; but not being able to weather 
the Goodwin, they were foreed to fail through the Dowhs.” Seven 
ſhips lay there at anchor; but the ſmack paſſed” unqueſtiohed 
along. Unable to fetch Calais, ſhe bore away for Boulogne. She 
anchored before Ambleteuſe. The King landed at three -o'clock 
in the morning of Tueſday, the twenty - fifth of December; and. 
abe oo: ſoon joined his Queen at St. Germains. 

Tux atobiajon of the Prince of Orange, the cabals of the Gifs Obſervations, 
conterited; the arts of private enemies, the treachery of ſuppoſed 
friends, and even the obvious neceſſity of circumſeribing a-prero- 
gative which had been carried beyond its legal. bounds, miglit 
ultimately ſtrip the King of a part of his authority: but none but 
James could deprive himſelf of his throne. The deſertion of his 
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—— fon to {th perſon. Had he remained in England, his very miſ- 


fortunes would have brought back the old, or created new friends. 
The ardour of his rival for poſſeſfing the regal Power, Had already 
overcome his uſual prudence and reſerve. - Ungaining in his man- 
ner, perſevering in the purſuit of his own ſchemes, as negligent 
of friends as he was cateleſs of enemies, the Prince was not likely 
to retain, for. any length of time, the popularity which he had 
acquired. The utility of his public meaſures would be forgot in 
his private conduct. His actions would become daily more and 
more, inconſiſtent with his declarations ; and he would at length 
fink into a mere mediator between the King and his people; or 
riſe to the throne through all the horrors of a civil war. But, for- 
tunately for the Prince, the ignorance and timidity of James opened 
for him a peaceable acceſſion to a crown, which, though he 
might ſeize, he could never retain by the force of his arms. 


WulL James was carried down the Thames, ſurrounded with 
Dutch guards, the Prince arrived at St. James's, with a numerous 


retinue of courtiers and friends ", The populace, who had re- 


ceived the King with ſuch acclamations two days before, transferred 
their ſhouts to his nephew, with their uſual inconſtancy. But 
. notwithſtanding theſe outward expreſhons of ſatisfaction, the late 


24444 


: people. The reſtraint laid upon the perſon of the Kine, the time, 


the manner of his removal from his own palace, the poſting of 
the Dutch guards where Engliſh ſoldiers had flood with their 
arms, the taking poſſeſſion of the Tower with a foreign force, the 


quartering of troops all over and round the town, raiſed a kind of 
-general jealouſy and ferment', Whiſpers of diſſatisfaction went 
round. Men began to conſtrue * this ſpecious undertaking into 
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Tar lords, — had 8 Th the 8 of Aſſembly af 
affairs during the firſt evaſion of the King, deſiſted from the r 
cile of their power when the Prince arrived. During two days, 


no form of government ſubſiſted. But, the expectations of man- 
kind, and the authority of the Prince of Orange, preſeryed effectu- 
ally the public tranquillity. After deliberating the matter fully 
with bis own intimate friends, he called upon the peers for their 
advice and concurrence for the ſettlement of the kin gdom. He 
laid before them his declaration, as the foundation of abel deli- 
berations. He withdrew, and left the matter to their own debltes. 
Thanks were voted to the Prince. The aſſociation for the afety 
of his perſon, which had been framed at Exeter, was preſented, 
and \ ſigned by a great majority. The Duke of Somerſet, the 
Farls of Pembroke and Nottingham, the Lord Wharton, and all 
the biſhops except-Compton, Biſhop of London, refuſed to ſigu 
the aſſociation, on account of ſome expreſſions which it contained. 
To give more authority to their future deliberations, they reſolved 
to adjourn to their own houſe, where they met the next day , 
and choſe for their ſpeaker the Marquis of Halifax. Nothing 
material was however done. The King was "ill at Rocheſter; and 


he had therefore ſtill many adherents in the aſſembly of the peers. 


Wu James reſolved to withdraw himſelf to France, he left Paper left by 
incloſed in a letter to the Earl of Middleton, a paper, written in the, Kingas 
his own hand, containing the reaſons which induced him to fly. 


* Burnet, Dec, 20. * Ralph, Burnet, Kennet, 
* Dec. 21. * Dec. 22. 


He 


N 50 


rejected by 
the lords. 


1 He.complained of he Printe m rafuſal to; treat. and ef 'the;impri> 
— ſonment of his meſſenger, the Harl of Fe verſham, againſt the 


attended his removal from "his own palace. He propoſed as 
queſtion to the world, ; How, could he hope to be ſafe in the hand 
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practice and law of nations. He, dwelt on the, hardſhips . 


of a man ho had invaded, his kingdom without any juſt cauſe ? 
who had traduced his character with the utmoſt malice, in the 


| clauſe of his declaration which regarded the Prince of Wales? He 
_ appealed to mankind, he left it to the conſcience of the Prince 


himſelf, whether he believed him capable of the unnatural yil- 
lany « of impoſing a ſuppoſititious heir on his kingdoms, © What,” 
concluded he, © had I then to expect from one who has taken ſo 
much pains to render me as black as hell to my people, as well 
as to all the world ?l was born free,” he ſaid, * and am reſalyed 
to continue free. & ! have ventured often my life for my country ; 
and, old as I am, I ſhall venture it ſtill to redeem my ſubjeQs 
from lavery.” He inſinuated, that it was to avoid, his. perſon 
being ſo ſecured, as to prevent him from ſetting his country free, 
he had determined to retire ; but that he would remain. within 
call,” whenever the eyes of the nation ſhould become open to the 
impoſition put upon them by the ſpecious pretences of liberty and 
property. Notwithſtanding this appearance of ſpirit,” he dotmayed 
in the concluſion a degree of his former enthuſiaſm, * He. ho 
he ſaid, © that when a legal parliament ſhould be Weta 


other things neceſſary to be done, a liberty of conſcience ſhould 
be granted to all Proteſtant diſſenters, and ſuch a ſhare of it conr 


ferred on thoſe of his own perſuaſion, as ſhould able them. i? 
live peaceably i in their own . 


Frost 3) Ulle 1 0 Z 


"an the Fs met, on the twenty-fourth of December, tlie 
Earl of Perkley moved, that the Earl of Middleton ſheuld be 


P Printed reaſons. 
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I ordered 


ere a e 


onderichds amehnd wick he paper left hy the King m Rebe ſtks. 
A debate enſued: But the Lord — — 
thing contained in the paper would give ſutisfuction, the 'taotion 
was dropti” In the courle'of this debate, it Was titged, that" ihe 
King, by wichdra wing, had diveſted Hlfſelf of His authority; urid 

that government itſelf had / ſuffered a demile in Ia. A Free 
_ parliament was declared to be the only means to obtain” ſettle- 
ment. The Earl of Clarendon, moved that the declaration mould be 
conſidered, and the birth of the Prince of Wales ekarſined. This 


nat he would adhere to bis declaration: but whed he found that 
he aſpired to the crown, he deſerted his cauſe. The Lord Paget 
mate a motion, that the Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared 
Queen. He was however overruled. The reſult of all Was, thay 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to the Prince of Orange, to take 
the adminiſtration of government, and to ſammon. a conyeritian 
to mbet at Weſtminſter on > ſome; day 1 in the enſuing January. pf, 
29 Vin, # 
s aadrelt, as far as the thing could be done by the 1 peers 
zu beſted the Prince with a regal authority, though not with the 
name of King. The offer was too agreeable to be refuſed. But 
it was tieceflary to ſtrengthen the reſolution of the lords with the 
approbatiom of rhe commons. The Prince aſſembled at St. James's 
all theſe in town who had fat as members in the two laſt parlia- 
ments of Charles the Second. To theſe he joined the Lord Mayor 
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of London, the court of aldermen, and fifty delegates, Fra 


from their 'own number by the common- council. A form 

ſpeech, which he read to this motley aſſembly, he explaine the 

abfolute neceflity of their coming immediately to ſome reſolution *. 

They retired to the houſe of commons in Weſtminſter. "They 
choſe Mr. Powle for their chairman. They quickly agreed 0 
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1988. 


addreſs the 
Prince to call 


a convention. 


conſider this mutter df yelphg® before he ſhould give hie 
anſwer, He ſent fof chem n the twöntykeighth of Docotriy, 


ordered Barill6n,\ the French ambaſſador, to depart the WAY 


He promiſed to etert Ms utmoſt enden vours ts adcompliſh their 


deſire. But he neither thanked them for the confidence which 
they had repoſed in his honour, nor for their voluntary EP 


of the government iſito his handsʒꝛdꝛdꝛĩ 2 at 


er W190 Wn eee, eee eee Hi diets 
"Txt lords and Commons, ho VEr, ſurrendered ab tlie Ws! 0 


power to s Hightieſs that he had not exerted bef6te: He had” 
affifhed quarters to the King's forces by his on authofity. He He 


in Tenty Jour hours and, when that miniſter ap pplied #6# fur. 
anf ni Refent him under a party of we Deke gear e the” 


ſeine: e iſſued his commands to the Engliſh troops, as if he * 


had me already their King. He ordered the people to dener 
back upon pd? ſuch arms as they had received in exchabg ge "For, 


necelſaries and proviſions from the diſbanded troops. Butt We 


* £ 


irregularities, though inconſiſtent with the avowed cligns of 4 


the times. All government bang i in a manner ' diffolyed 97 


. 
own invaſion, there was a kind of neceſſity for his affum 


authority which he had diſturbed. ' Beſides, the Phinee, AY 
he endeavoured to ſuit his behaviour to his intereſt, ſuffered fre- 
quently his love of power to appear. Harſh and Untractäble in 


the temper and diſpoſition of his mind, diffimulation Was 4 urs 
den, which he often ſeemed to with to lay down, though big 55 | 


tural coolneſs, and his determined reſolution to poſſeſs the ke je 


Br + 2 


offs ambilion, laid, in general, a kind of reſtraint on his con- 
duct. an: 


t Dec. 27. „ She niele. Publications of the times, + / 


Tur 
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Tus important year 1688. ended with the Prince's firſt act of CH Af. 


zuthority. | He publiſhed a declaration on the thicty-firſt of De- 2 
cember, empowering all civil officers and magiſtrates, not being His K 20, 
Papiſts, to act in their reſpective oſſices, till the meeting of the f uthoritr. 
convention. He diſpatched his circular letters to the various bo-—-ͤ 
roughs, counties, and corporations, for the election of repre- 
ſentatives. He ſent a printed invitation to each of the peers. 
That the members might be choſen without any colour of force or 
reſtraint, he ordered the troops to march out of their quarters 
where any election was to be made. He at the ſame time ap- 
plied to the city of London for a loan. The late diſtractions had 
either diſſipated the revenue, or prevented its being collected with 
preciſion. Forty thouſand pounds remained only in the Exche- 
quer, when, the Prince aſſumed the government. The Engliſh 
army, though they had ſacrificed their duty to the King to their, 
feats for the Proteſtant religion, were by no means pleaſed with 
the Fei nce. They were offended at real or ſuppoſed indignities. 
Their 12 jealouſy of foreigners added to their reſentment. 
Beſides, many of the officers were attached to James, through per- 
ſonal obligations. The Prince reſolved to model and reform the 
refractory corps. But this could not be effected without money 
to pay their arrears. He applied therefore to the city of London, . 
0 reſolved to ſupply his Highneſs with a loan of two hun- 


thouſand pounds, to be repaid 3 in ſix months * | 


9 
4 


Bur, public buſineſs employed not the whole attention of th" Private in- 


Prince of Orange during the interval between his aſſuming the 1 
government and the meeting of the convention. Though he de crown, 
himſelf was cold and reſerved, his emiſſaries and friends were buſy 


in infinvating h his der e from a people, who et 


X Jag. 3. | Gazette. 


Vol. 1. 4 B 1 that 
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G nA P. that he had extricated them from public miſery and politics dir. 
es. The diſtance whichhe obſerved, and the very hlente which 
59. he kept, though partly ſpringing from his natural temper ex- 
plained his views. | The ſtate of opinions, even without either 

his force or his aid; ſeemed to promiſe” the gratification of his 

hopes of the thrones The general defection of the nation from 

James, and even bis own deſertion of the nation, had created a 

mutual diſtruſt, which rendered a reeoncilement dangerous, as it 

could not be deemed ſincere. Beſides, the Prince, already poffeſſed 

of power, became the only object to which the ambitious, who 

are naturally the leaders of party, turned their eyes. The Mar- 

quis of Halifax and the Earl of Danby longed each to recover the 

political conſequence which they had poſſeſſed in a former reign. 

Though irreconcilable enemies themſelves, the only conteſt Was 

io try which could moſt oblige the Prince. Theſe two noblemen 

led two parties in the kingdom, while a third, which perhaps at 


bottom were more numerous than both, _ args en trough 
their want of ſucceſs. 


Intrigues of THE dicks of Hulifax, however, either through his own 
$8 Danby aud acuteneſs, or from better information, adopted views more judi- 
= cious than thoſe of his competitor for power. He refolved t6 make 
| a preſent gift of the throne to the Prince, to gain his future fa- 
vour. He juſtly judged; when once a breach was made on the” 
ſucceſſion, that it mattered little how far the ſettlement of the 

crown- ſhould deviate from the genuine line. The Princeſs of 

Orange had no better title than her huſband to the throne, While 

her father and brother were alive. Beſides, he perceived that he 

could add to the number of his own party, with the fame meaſure 

which ſhould-gratify the Prince. Men of republican priuèiples 

highly favoured an alteration in the ſucceſſion, as the means of 


weakening, or perhaps aboliſhing monarchy. "7 were the 
qt ef 
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chief inſtrumeats in guiding, und eben =terrifyfug the” people to CH; vi” WP. 
the mode of ſettlement-promoted-/by Halifax; be ned himfelr —— 

to act only under the direction of the Hrinceꝰs Dutch ſervants' and 
friends. Their eagerneſs upon this head had led them into an 
error deſtructive of their-own - romantic: views. They had even 
inveſted. already the Prince with the firft-prerogative of the crown, 
the privilege of calling a parliament· Inflead of iſſuibg directions, 
when they met in canvention, for the choice of a free parliament, 

they, with peculiar abſurdity, employed the Prince of Orange in 
accompliſting that work; as if they could transfer to's: foreigner, 

who poſſeſſed no oſſice that the conſtitution ee a Tight, 

which they-were n to exert themſelves. „ eee e 


an 
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Tut Earl of. Danby, e eat more esd l Danby fa 
more, abſurd; than; Halifax. He wiſhed to preſerve inviolable the nean 
claims of monarchy, yet reſolved to break the ſucceſſion! He 

endeavoured to gain the Prince, by transferring the erown to his 
wife, as the next heir. The folly which induced him to believe 
before, that the Prince of Orange invaded England for a leſs 
prize than the throne, gave him hopes that he would now reſt 
ſatisfied; with the honour of having a queen for his conſort, 
Danby was not, however; deſtitute. of ſupport in his opinion. 
The warm abettors of monarchy were half reconciled to an expe- 
dient, which overturned not quite their principles. Tlie friends 
of James approved of a meaſure which tended to diſappoint the 
Prince in his ambitious-views. - The diſpute ran high between the 
parties ; but the conteſt was unequal. The perfor moſt concerned 
was already in poſſeſſion of the whole force and revenue of tie 
kingdom, and ſupported by a foreign army. He had not declared 
his ſentiments; but there was an eloquence in his ſilenee; ich 
ſufficiently. explained his deſigns. Beſides, his Dutch friends, 
though they pretended to ſpeak from no authority, diſcovered his 
ſentiments. Fagel, at a meeting held at the Earl of Devon's, put 
: 4B2 | an 
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0 * an eit tb · tho dovubts of Danby. Whenthat 1610 wre GNM 
| w=—— Viſionary ſchene of ſettling ade crown; 0hevwas plathlyi'told; thay 
1689. thePriuceof OrangerwoulTinovbehis wife d gemlemiticuſtieþs,// 
1193 bavitsb fino Sn bids overt ongm vel ribuamiays:. 

Convention bagIme:expetationss ofhtkhe Prince of Orange were fufficiently 
met fkpownbetort the merting of theſcon vention ontherwetify-ſecont 
of January The choice of the two ſpeakers fell, as befbreg o 

the Marquis of Halifax and Mr. Powle . The firſt obtained the 

chair, after a competition with Danby; the latter without any 
oppoſition at all. A letter from the Prince was preſenteil to 

both houſes. He told them, that he had done every thingein his 

power for the public ſafety and peace. He even knew not that 

any ihing was omitted fur the preſervation of either, ſines iber: 
miniſtration of affairs had been placed in his hands. As he had 
done Hts part, he ſaid, it lay with them to fix. the foundations of 
a firm ſecurity for their religion, their laws, and their libertiès. 
He daubted not, but from ſuch a full and free repreſentative uf 
the people, the ends of his deelaration would be htained. , At 
| repreſented, that the dangerous ſtate of the Proteſtant intereſt in 
„ -. Ireland-required a large and ſpeedy ſuerour. He affixmed, hat 
the leaſt delay in their counſels might prove fatal, in the preſent 

ſtate of foreign affairs. He magnified the generoſity of the Dutch, 

by whom he had been enabled to reſcue the nation. He expreſſed 

his fears, that they would feel the bad effgQs. of the. aid Which 

they gave. | He requeſted their early aſſiſtance againſt a powerful: 

enemy. who had. declared war againſt the States. He was gan: 

dent, he ſaid, chat their cheerful concurrence io preferys. this. 

Vage. would merit its aſſiſtance to ve ebovigh 5 
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Reſtections 'To men wb 3 10 deduce all the "political rights 1 


he le- 
— mankind from precedent and law, the preſent allembly . will not 
N= c Daya lere. 3 Jparpals, Jan, 22, 168g. _ * PU Baa * ö 


appear 
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ↄppeat td. he hy teich er ſupported. - VhoQorventionh which reſtored © H . 
Charles, — de that Whichlraiſcd CS 
William: ther Thirds to the throne Thewongiparliament:bows 
ever much they might have abuſed the authority, derived their 

on chiſtenee from a ſource: recog med by the ꝰnſtitutiotilan sg 
from their functions by the violente bf others, thkir whole pbwer 
devolved; in a regular fucceffion)/ upper the: Ebmmoms: They 
were de facto, though perhaps not de Jure, the ſupreme authority 
in ther nation; and, as ſuch; they had à kind 6E: right to cemit 
the people to he choice of a ne repreſentativei Io the proferit 
inſtance, the members of parliaments, regularly diſſoletd, met 
upon the invitation of a perſon veſted with no authority revogniſtd | 
byithe das. They devolved a power, which they poſſeſſed not 
rhemſelves, upon a Prince who had not even the fmult advantage 
of being v native of England. He exerted his fictitibus authority, 
and ſummoned an aſſembly, who, by virtue of powers derived 
ſolely from himſelf, en upon him the croπ⁷n . 
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Nrerssrrv, however, Has Beet urged" 48 à Jufffetent juffifca- of that a- 
non af this irregulartty. The King, by deſerting the Hachen _— 

of His office,” kad diffolved all government. Things reverted 10 

their firſt principles; and the people had a right to effabliſk What 

auth6rity they Pleaſed to govern themſelves. But men Have not 
confideted; kat there cannot happen A Partial diſtstution af go. 

vertimetrt. When the chain is broken in the upper link, confuſion 
Pervatles ile whole.” Upon the prineiple, that aft Wbthbrity is 
diſſolves? What right had a ſmall part of the nations As the frees 


holders confeſſedly were, to determine upon a Point in which the 
Whores body of the people were concerned? Could EIER fex- 


11 10 


dee bees ſubſiſt, after the political fabric Hdd funk! 11 
But, if the freeholders at large loſe their relative privileges, by a 


14 1 1 
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| 1 2 *- total diſſolution of government, they can have no repreſentatives; 
— as they, can tranefer no power. The truth is, the expediency of 
| | *. dhe thing muſt ſupply the place of right. The people at large 
| "2 ++ too yowieldy a body to act for chemſelves. A kind of uſurpa- 
3 | _ © tjqn, is neceſſary. to guide and even to.cominand: them to their own 
| | My good, Aches they are. never. minutely tenacious of their natural 
rights. I They. voluntarily yield: a ſuperiority to particular per- 
1 ſons 3 and their racquieſcence is afterwards eur into duty. 
ads ie Sing Vi enfant 
Addrefi of "Cars arguments neither ſuggeſted, thamlelninacr „b en- 
; tion, nor were they ſuitable to their views, They-:confidered- 
themſelves: as poſſeſſed of; the power, and they deemed. that they 
had a right to ſetile the, government, The two houſes votedu an 
addreſs, of thanks to his- Highneſs, They appointed, a;day; of 
thankſgiviog, for the deliverance. The power. of executing;;the 
government, which, the former con vention had conferred. upon 
the Prince, expired the moment the two houſes were formed. 
They beſought him, in their addreſs of thanks, to continue his 
adminiſtration; and the lords and commons, the greateſt compli- 
ment ever paid to a King, waited. upon him in a body. But 
neither the zeal of their profeſſions, nor their offer of power, 
ſeemed equal to the expectations of the Prince. He was ſtately, 
cold, and reſerved. He made no immediate reply; and, When 
he delivered his anſwer the next day, it partook more of the diſ- 
obliging dryneſs, of his manner, than, the warm; gratitude, which, 
they had ſome reaſon to expe, He told them, that he was glad 
they were, pleaſed with what he had done; and that, as they de- 
ſired him, to continue the adminiſtration of affairs, he was willing 
to accept their offer. He again recommended to them the conſi - 
deration of affairs abroad, which rendered it fit for them * 2 
expedite their, buſineſs at home *. | | a 26.abuyt 
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122 common, inſtead of entering mmedidtely either öh fd CH Wl 
reign.oridomeſiic affaits; abu rue for tree days, When Hf = 


met again; on the twentyelixth of Januar, they bp p6Mted YHE Aries 

twenty eighth for cönſideriug tlie ſtate of "the Ratio. 0 wt N 
day * they reſolved themfſelves' into 4 cbimtilttee ör t Wlible tio dene. 
houſe. They choſe Hampden for their citlürmdt Ir. Dobel 

began the debate withla fpeech. ' He endeàvoufed to probe, tht 

the King's deſerting the kingdom; without appointing any it 

to adminiſter. the government during his dbſence;” àmounted; in 

reaſon as well as in law, to a demiſe.” There was no fiovefty th 
this argument It had been frequently urged without dots, ever 

ſince it was firſt mentioned in the 'afſeinbly of the peers in De- 

cember. Men mbre'violent thaw Dolben objected t& his motion | 
of a demiſe, as ton narrow a foundation for # firm and permanent 
ſettlement. They affirmet; that this political demiſe” inferred, 
that the crown ought immediately to fall oft the next heir. But 
as this would be attended with the fame inconvenience Which 
they. wiſhed to remove, they inſiſted, that there could be ho de- 
ſcent in the preſent caſe; ad that the throne being vacated by the 
deſertion of the Prince; the royal authority had fallen to the dit. 

poſal of the people, from whom''it originally aroſe. Finch, on 

the other hand, offered ſeveral arguments for a repgenty. Sir 
Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and even Sir Edward Seymour, who firſt 
promoted the aſſociation at Exeter, urged mung againſt the 

vacancy of che throne 5 


e e eee u 6d tr; ct | 

AFTER: a debate of many TRY the committee came to this r 
memorable ireſolution : They reſolved, that James the Second, 
having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, by breaking the 
original contract between King and people, and having violated 
the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himſelf, had abdicated the 
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Debate: in 
the 


OS OF N PRITAT N. 
and chat the NR N e com oY ” 
Bin. Felolution, e Be hal hog 1 in the 
. was carried up to "the fords Þ+ 15 peers. were divided into 
various parties, TR Kight chuͤrenmen Were 1 55 a regeney. * The 
Whigs! were for ki he Erown | u on the e Prince of Oran! ge. 
A third, but the he i nl iderabſc "party, adhered to the unfor- 
tunate King ; wines rom an an to his perſon but more, 
from 2 a del air of the 5 7 favour, which ſeemed to be alto- 
gether engrolſed by e Whigs, BY The lords reſolved themſelves 
into 4 Comm littee of theit NET of oule, ' to confider the reſolution 
of. the commons. The Earl of Danby was s placed. in the chair, 
The firſt matter conſidered was a regency ". Nottingham began 
45 debate with moving, „ Hot to agree with the commons; "one 
the throne "wig Vacant.“ He ſupported his motion with yen 

1 He urged” the precarioliſneſs' of the throne, Boat 
the power of judging the King remain'in the people He argued, 
that the firſt breach upon the line of ſucceſſion: would render, in 
fact, the crown elective. He declared for a regency,” as we 
means to exclude James, without ruining monarchy ; and he a 
* firmed, that all other expedients were only calculited't6 pleaſe the 
_O party, who deemed: that the King Wap Acccün tibi, 
che people, ant hom he derived his e. c 384 ff 
r ee 8 fff 
Tur lords hs) oppoſed the motion urged areas! 
ſpecibus. They affirmed, that a regency appointed without the 
conſent of the King, was a greater breach upon monarchy} than 
the filling of the throne by election They could! find nοσ ο⁰ανe 
ference, they ſaid, between dethroning the King aι⁰νjiusb⅛j rig 
him of all authority. They urged the manifeſt abſurdit hs 
having two kings at the ſame time; the one poſſeſſec of be 
Poet and the other of the title; aner when, in n 
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gk of t 1 ale; & ul % 10 Fee? oppoſitibn. q 
tegency in the preſent caſe, they ſaid, would more Mega), : As 3 
well as mote unſaft, than a King with even a diſpytable _ * 
The law. of England, they continued, had omni for the eu- 
rity of the ſubject, in ſubmitting to the King in poſſeſſion; but 
no ſtatute had made any proviſion for the lafery of thoſe who 
ſhould adhere to 4 regent againſt the lawful Prince. Sh guld the 
government, they ſaid, be catried on in W of ] fs | 
nation would conſider him ill | as t their real ng; and ſhould an 8 
perſon endeayour, either by pigt or inſurrection to, re ore. hi * 
his authority, fuch perſon could not be 5 . as for wig 
1 8 for an act which the laws conſtrued. into, a duty. Io the 
neſs or infancy of a Prince, Jon, inſtance, they ſaid the caſe 
was extremely different. I „They will of the xege nt was then, con- | 
fidered as the will of the King. But, in the preſent caſe, a per | 
petual conteſt muſt ſubſit between them ; 3. the one . 
e bis power, he other. to preſerve his WII: 4 ; 7 ! 

215 A 91 mut ti . 

EE5E argumedtz, © or, what is mote kad: the views 61 4 "WD IS 
majority, of, the lords, determined, the queſtion againſt a regency, ; 
ſhould the throne be declared vacant '. The houſe teſolved itſelf. 
into a committee the next day *, to confider further the vote'of 


the commons. The ſubject of n was, Whether there was an 


ongiogh cantraſt between the Prince and the people? A queſtion 5 


mort ſyetulative: and leſs important could ſcarce engage the atten. 
an fiel brrative aſſembly. When men afe forced to returh; 


te finkgvintiples, there is a kind of ridicule in ſearchihg for Pre- 
cidentibi4iAirgaments/from reaſon might be produced, that a kind 
oi ο t underſtood to ſubſiſt between the ſubject and the 
fo ein. But the actual exiſtence of ſuch a compact was as 
unneceſſary as the fact itſelf was untrue. Neither the conceſſions 
of anceſtors, - nor the encroachments of former monarchs, can con- 
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Su 00 any pregegents gsi lt wf patural gle gf making,  Free- 

| ar ing gym myſt.qot be. receryed. aa N Its ine property of human. 
Mpocs arte 958528 right to aſſert it with, ardour. When 

SUP EI been e eypedience only 
is to be conſider ed in a | letlement of public fairs; and, thole 
| who beſt provide ,againſt, future. evils, by ſuch: a ſettlement, 
| deſerve the moſt applauſe, But men ſeldom, act with ſufficient 
| | coginels upon, ach occalions... Their. paſſions interfere with their 
| deliberations ; z and the reſult proceeds from accident more than 
| from wiſdom. The queſtion was decided, after a long debate, | for 
| an original contract ; and the houſe almoſt immediately reſolved, 


that James had wacker chat contract. : 
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They amend , 'T'HE lords, an the le day q took under their 2 9. ps 


the vote of } 7 9R By 
the commons, the word ABDICATED, contained in the yote of the ; COMINONY.. 


No! inquiry Was, made in the debate which enſued, whether the 
King withdrew, himſelf xojuntarily, or, Was terrified. away, from 
his kingdom by open force, or by the fears of private violence. 
The peers ſoon concluded, chat DESERTED, Was a more Proper 
word. Ahe next queſtion concerned the vacancy of the throne. 
The bench of biſhops, the Tory, peers, . thoſe who. were diſcop- 
tented with the RING or who derived no. hopes from. his Power 
ppt ps 9 the trite maxim of la, that 104 King Pa os 
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The adherents inn the Prince affirmed, that the oath. of al alle 9 
regarded only a, vatural demiſe; and then juſtly obſerved, that 
there was no proviſion made in law for a civil demjle; Upon, this 
foundation the whole ought to reſt. No one cquld. deny but the 
convention might make a precedent upon. a nem, matter, as, Well as 
their anceſtors. But men were inflamed by prezudices.z, er 
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whole was, by a nlaority of eleven *, that the v words, '« the hrone 
is thereby” Vacant,“ ſhouſd' be expunged from the Vote (GP the FN 
commons. But from from this deafior a new. be 202m Ik the 

throne was not vacant, 67 ol was it filled? James x was excluded 

already; and it was not yet agreed who was the next heir. A 
motion was made, that, inſtead of * the throne is hereby vacant,” 

ſhould be inſerted, ** that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould 

be declared King and Queen.” "This alfo, upon A di viſion; "was 
Oe a —_— of Wrwem votes *. . 
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THrs important ee upon their vote were e tent down "Ps IO 


on the: firſt of February to the commons. When the peers met fiom James. 
the next day, a letter was placed in the hands of the Marquis a 
Halifax, their ſpeaker, by the directions of the Lord Preſton, This 
letter was underſtood to have been ſent by the King from 8t. Ger- 
mains! Some demanded it ſhould be read. Ochers forbad it with 
clamour. The enemies of James prevailed.” But the letter {oor 
found * 5e to *. * TP ww e WE 4 retapitufationi of 


cheſter, added new invites He 5 that” the Prince of 
Orange had intercepted and ſuppreſſed the copies which he had 
ſent to his privy-council and peers. He wondered not, however, 
that all arts were uſed in concealing bis ſentiments from his ſub- 
jects. He affirmed, that it was to prevent the hearing of pro 
Poſals, Which would pleaſe all feaſonable men, the Prites choſe 
to expel him flom Whitehall. But for his part, he faid, whit 
ever crimes mould be committed; he was reſolved to remain rano- 
cent. He aſſured them, that he was ready to returd whenever hb 
could'rerurt with ſafety. He reſolved,” that nothing ſhould be 
omitted which could tend to the abſolute redttſe of all drſorders, 
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87 A r. ina fire ant Jegall parliaumatꝭ bell without1.conftraint, de pro- 
Ws. NF miſed te ſecure the church ob England, ta girefuchinidulgencets 
6 Diffenters as Hould preveis all Geatouly} th heal by tlie advice 56 


„ partianſentoaldMififiesl; to wr With bleich All Nuts, tö-reſtöte 
the happineſs of bis people did to: ley their liberties om A ſolid 
and laſting foundation. Theſe bleſſings, he affirmed, Wm never 
be effectualiy derived from any eu e g * .nl g. 

booms gd boi 2 os Ses eee bsi nem mos 
Dn. THE Printe of Orange, who affected to remain an unconeernad 


<lares him ſpectator of the conteſts in the convention, was alarmed by the 
22 laſt vote of the lords. The natural phlegm of his diſpoſitionb as 
well as his pride; and perhaps his prudence, had hitherto kept 
him ſilent. But ſinding that he was likely to loſe che chief ohject 
of his ambition, be at length broke through his ſerxming apa thy 
and reſerve. He called together Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, 
and ſome otber leaders. He told them, that to prevent- alb re- 
ſtraint upon the deliberations of the commons, he had itherto 
avoided to interfere with their debates. He informed them, that. 
he had heard ſome were for placing the government in the hands 
of:a regent. He would not oppoſe the meaſure, he ſaid, but he 
aſſured them, that he was reſolved not to be THAT reggnto He 
told them, that others ſeemed inclined: to place the Princeſs on the 
throne, and to confer upon him, by courteſy, the name uf la King 
He aſſured-ihem, that though. he eſteemed the Princeſs; he, was 
determined not to owe to HER that favour; and. he deſired a hem 
io. xeſt. fatisfied,. that. he would, not take the title pf an/office la 
which he poſſeſſed; not the power. He inſinuated, that haſen geged 
the crown ſhould be ſettled upon him for life. That if they fh 
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think u t ad ber wiſe, he would not oppoſe theit deſigus: but 


he aſſured them he would return to: Holland, art zmteriees Lg 
more with their affairs. 
1 3,164 » N 23% * | 99% : „no I24 
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21 Hits e threafa:mighthave ied weight. had chey been - deemed © 1 
fincere. But the Nxinoe.reſſedi hat upon them all hie bopes 
Though diſtant; cold, ſtatelyopand, reſerved Himittke bis) agents — 
were extremely buſy in; ſalĩaniag votes o The Dek es: of O mond, ponent tt 
Southampton, Gtafton, and Northuntherland. who ſuſt dealaret 

for a regency, were exher perſuaded out of their former principles 

by argument, or gained through the channel, of intereſds?1 The 

commons had, by a conſiderable majority, rejected the amend- 
ments of che lords, upott their grand-refolves() Toſhew!theirlad- bee 
herence tothe Prince of Orange, they thanked the ielergytwWH¹ © + 1 
had oppoſed the eneroachments of james. They thanked the fleet 4 
and army; for deſerting his cauſe: On the fifth of Tebruatyya 
<otifertnde was held between the two houſes! The conferener 

as mataged with more ingenuity than ability. The debate co. 

Kſted cf a mere play upon words. ADICATEH DESERT, and 
„AAN, were the fubjects of conteſt, when the fate of brhe- 

xingdom depended upon the debate. The diſpute was more fuitt- 

able tothe pedantry of ſchools than to the dignity of the it 
houſes of parliament. Both ſides were obſtinate“ The parties 

who managed the conference, retreated; without bringing any thing 

tol a ooneluſion, to their reſpective houſes*/ When the report Was 

made to the lords, a violent debate aroſe. Halifax and Danby 
profited from xheir conference with the Prince; aud urged welib- 
mently foreloſing with the commons. The managers of che co. 
Fetente maintained their former opinions with heat and obſtigaey: 
be Färhof Nottingham diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon che oceafion, 
ebdughohel was one of thoſe who 1nvitet# the Prinee of Oratige. 
The iqueſſion at length was put; and, notwithſtanding dhe inffü- 
ende of che court, it was r dommons only 
by Woite bien or a Muenzen od 
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or” "On made a motion, that the oromn ſhould be immediately conferred 


mea upon the Prince of Orange. He was ſeconded by the Lord Cole- 
c rince 


and Princeſs. 
of Orange 


King and 
Queen. 


HISTORY OR GREAT: BRITAIN. 
„Wen the difficulty was removed the, Marple of! Hullfax 


pepper ti burt tlie houſe remained ſilent. e then made a motion, 
1. that the Prinee and Princeſs. of Orange ſhould be declared King 
and Queen of England. This queſtion was carried by a majority 
of twenty votes. The lords the next day declared, that the 
Prince and Princeſs ſhould enjoy the crown of Eugland during 
their natural lives and the life of the furvivor. That. the ſole and 
full regal power ſhould be in the Prince. That, after the deceaſe 
of both, the throne. ſhould be filled by che heirs of the body of 
the Princeſs. That, in default of ſuch iſſue, the Princeſs of Den- 
mark and the heirs of het body ſhould ſucgeed. That, in default 


of theſe, the heirs of the body of the Prince of Orange ſhould 


poſſeſs the throne. That, in caſe of a failure of theſe, the cromn 
ſhould. paſs to the perſon that ſhould be limited and regulated: by 
at, of parliament; and, in default of ſuch limitation, to the law 
ful beirs of the Prince of Orange. The lords ſeut this deglaratory 
vote to the commons. But the lower houſe, though they ſeemed 
Eager for a vacancy, were not ſo precipitate in filling the throne: 
They, deemed it indecent, to transfer the kingdom from their fore 
mer ſovercign, without gaining ſome points for the pegple. The 
ought: to conſider, that when they conterred. the cron, they 
might have given it upon their own, terms. A committee, had 
been appointed to draw up the claims of the ſuhject, under, a em 
ſettlement, a , precaution Which the lords had neglected, in the 


violence of their debates, ,, The report conſiſied. of,two branches, 


The firſt was declaratory of ancient rights. The ſecond, intro- 


ductory of new laws. The firſt only was annexed tothe vote of che 
lords, to which the commons agreed on the eighth of 2 * 


ad 
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- Pi4n limitations ꝓrepoſed by the cammbna were: by 09-mians von * P. 
agreeable to the Erince Of Orange Though too ꝓrudent to appear 
an enemy to public freedom, he wiſbed to rgoeive-theiarown with The tom. 
all #pierogaiavee.!! Mhen the lower houſe hefitated; ta accede to , ener 
the vote af che lords till che claims and demands, of the ſubjeck Gh,jt 
were: known! he became apparemly uncaſy. He ſent the- Lor 
Wharton to. the leaders of he commons. He ordered. him, to a0 

quaint them, that if the convention inſiſted upon new limitations, 
he wauld leave them to the mercy of James. This threat, Which. 
had ſo good an effect upon the lords, ferved his views with, the 
commons. Tbey dropt for the pteſent the elaims introductory ot 
newlaws, and contented themſelves, with annexing the former 
demands of the ſubject to the vote which raiſed the Prince of 
Orange to che throne, But this complaiſance of the commons, 
| finiſhed not the buſineſs of the ſettlement. The lords made 
amendments. The commons approved of ſome and rejected. 
others. Great heats ſtill prevailed in the upper houſe. The final 
vote was with great difficulty carried *. It was even propoſed by; 
the minority, to leave in a body the houſe, as a kind of perpetual 
proteſt. The Earls of Nottingham and Pembroke overruled this 
dangerous defign... They perceived the neeeſſity of a ſettlement ;, 
and they were reſolved, for the public good, to ſupport a govern- 
metit of which they did not approve. The whole was fimiſhed on. 140 
che twelfth of February; and on that very day the Primoeſe ot 
Orange arrived at Whitehall, from Holland. She took poſſeſſion 
of her father's palate; and his very apartments, with an ir of 
tevity and unconcern that Jy great n to her den friends“. | 

Ona BITS 11004 3 095 HAT + S564 "ts 4 417 

Tx two houſes of convention, led wa their reſpective ſpeak-' Declaration 
ers, went in Rate; on the thirteenth of February, to make a tender bt. 
of the crown to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. To a pre- 
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Obſerva tions. 


ISTORT OF OREAT. BRITAIN. 


able containing. 4 detail of the grievances of che proteding 
reign, they annexed the claims of ancient rights and liberties. 


They declared that the diſpenſing power, as it had been lately 


aſſumed, was illegal. That the late eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was 
contrary to law. That the levying of money without the autho- 
rity of parliament was unlawful. That the ſubject has a right to 
petition the King. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding army 
in the time of peace, except by the conſent of parliament, is 
zpainſt law. They aſſerted the right of ſubjects, being Proteſt- 
ants,” to poſſeſs arms. They declared that the election of mem · 
bers and the debates of parliament ought to be free, They 
affirmed that exceſſive bail ought-not to be required, nor exteſſive 
fines impoſed. They declared, that jurors, in matters of treaſon, 
ought to be freeholders. That all grants and promiſes of ſines 
and forfeitures before conviction are illegal and void. They in- 
ſiſted, that parliaments ought to be held frequently, for the re- 
dreſs of grievances, and for amending, ſtrengthening, and pre- 
ſerving the laws. The declaration of his Highneſs, they ſaid, 
had encouraged them to this demand; and, having an entire con- 
fidence in the Prince of Orange, they hoped that he would an 
continue thoſe rights which he had mam 3 1. 


Neo Needle monarch ry reſuls his aſſent t to this a 
tion, which was preſented io an elected King. The rights that 
were claimed had been recogniſed in the moſt arbitrary reigns; 
though they were ſometimes evaſively invaded. Great omiſſions, 
it was urged by many, were apparently made in this new ſettle- 
ment of the crown. A King was choſen: but he received the 
prerogatives, as well as the throne, of former Kings. He was 
armed with the ſame powers. The people were equally; ſubject to 
his ambition and arbitrary views. A great alteration was made. 
But men only, and not meaſures and ſecurities, were changed. 


I Journals | 
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hs coohmention-altered the ſooceſfon upon begabten reaſons. © 
They eſtabliſhed the new ſettlement upon high monarchical prin-- 


ciples. In vain, they ſaid, the people aſſumed the power of 


making a King, if the work of their own hands ſhould become 
independent; when made. They obſer ved, that the elected Prince 


poſſeſſed the fame authority with his predeceſſors over parliaments, 
who are accounted the guardians of public freedom. Their elee- 
tions remained as inſecure as before. Their meetings were as 


uncertain , They were not made the maſters of their own ſeſſions. 
No proviſion was made for their meeting annually, duennially, 
or even once in three years. Their whole conſtitution, it was 
affirmed, remained precarious. Their beſt meaſures were liable 
to be defeated by adjournment, prorogation, and diſſolution. Even 


the preſent popularity of the Prince, his very attachment to Pro- 
teſtantiſm, his being choſen in the name of the nation, ſeemed to 
require ſtricter limitations than a monareh, whoſe meaſures, from 
their EIT mm a 


* 


* — 


2 


— argued in this: 3 
ceived, chat the change in the ſucceſſion was a great point obtained 


for the people againſt the ctown. The reverence with which 
ſome political zealots looked up to the ſovereign; muſt naturally 


have been diminiſhed, when he cealed, according to their ridicu- 


The line of monarchy coming down without interruption from 


antiquity, even excited a kind of veneration dangerous to free- 
dom, among the body of the people. They were unable to ſepa- 
rate the duty which they owed to the kingly office from the per- 


ſonal authority of the King. But when the chain was once bro- 


ken, the monarch: could poſſeſs no more power than what the 


eſtabliſhed laws: beſtowed, The crown was reſpected more than 


the Prince, It was no longer conſidered as private property, ine 
the hands Which gave might reſume i it again. Beſides, the Prince 
Vo“. I, =. D | ; Aae 
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9 his-dwingi $1Qthbrs his per. „Elis diſpyted:ritle, would patyrally 
ad- was not likely d laſts!» His ungracidus alldreſa, his forbidding 


derived fecurity fromthe Rate of dh dies as wellyias DN his 
own parts Mer eouldblefb forgive James for the: injuries they 


believe that he himſelf, with all his bigotry, ever entertained Hopes 
of eſtabliſhing the Romiſh faith in England“. He was evidently 


of his dangerous principles, was carried to extremity more through 


avowedly deſigned that college as a ſeminary for his favourite 


14 
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hinnſcif b would deri ne moderation from whe F Pol 


threw him ono hig peο le, a8 heir adberence only ed preſerye 
the authority which they conferred. The popularity of: William 


wadtſcifeoraniebjeaioto toſhis ele vation. It ſprung from ncgigent, 


manner, the phlegnr of his diſpoſition and even the wngracefil- 
neſd of a ſickly and emaciited form were by no means qualitics 
either to gaiti Gr retain dh uffectiotis of the vulgar He H 


had done to that deluded Prinet, chan for thoſe-whichr he!himfelf 
was ſuppoſed to have ee bots L021 οννννννeð 
4925 313,03 ,,43}igs1 03 yulgiiieg ef ogg, dio :Vizzhaiber 
Sven was the end 6F the reign! of James the ede dun 
whoſe impvlitic conduct deprived; in a great meaſure: his vryimiſ- 
fortunes of regret. He met with the common fate of the unfortu- 
nate: he was more blamed than he deſerved. His enthuſiaſtrii fa- 
vour of a religion which his ſubjects abhorred, was a ſpecies bf ad- 
neſs rather than a crime. There is, however, ſcarce any neaſen to 


hurried into ſome of his worſt meaſures by ſervants; hö were 
bribed by his enemies to betray him to his ruin. 'The Popiſh 
cabinet, who firſt adviſed the diſpenfing powerꝰ; Was formed by 
Sunderland, then in the pay, as well as privy to the views; of the 
Prince of Orange; and the violence of Jefferys kindled a-differetice 
with the biſhops, which haſtened his maſter's ruin Histattack 
upon Magdalene- college, in Oxford, though ſufficiently ex preſſve 


the arts of Sunderland, than by his own violence Thougb she 


» James II. d. did. 
ſect, 


„ 


_ wp ne $1 mA0T21Hn 877 
ecke; there id ſcarce uliy eaſe tos four, chad he heard ef che © MAP 
rasen We FANNY but he world abe dope in perten. ns 
tian of OH; a he hid reHnquiſhed his attempt on Cambridge. 

II 0 Gunstgoq ed! beine vo dMdw yarodius 54. 
H is, however; by not means tu be excuſed ini many other n 'bercign, 
parts of his conduct. His haughtineſs to hiv patliament when 
they fat; his tampering with themiafterwards, to fayoun his views, 
his keeping on foot à great army; without the excuſe of domeſtic 
-difturbances or foreign wat, were irre fragable proofs of his arbi- 
trary principles, and ultimately of his deſigas,: His, interference 
with the common courſe of juſtice; by diſplacing judges Who in- 
terpreted not the laws according to his inglination,; was a danger- 
ous grievance, and raiſed, with juſtice, the jealouſy, and even the 
indignation of his people. His partiality to Papiſts, to the exclu- 
ion of his other fubjeQs, was full of injuſtice andi v En. His 
own open profeſſion of the Romiſh faith, his encouraging the 
prieſts of that religion to appear at his court in the habits of their 
reſpective orders, his licenſing places of worſhip, for his favourite 
ſect, his erecting Popiſh ſchools, to ſeduce the children of his ſub- 
jects from Proteſtantiſm,” were inſtances of inſult to his people, as 
Well as of | folly in himſelf. His whole reign, in ſhort, was full 
of imprudencies in his own conduct, and with attacks on the fa- 
eee of his people. 
"#400 , in 
bee welpe it muſtbe owned that op was a virtuous man, -— op 
as well as a good monarch. He was frugal of the public money. 
He encoutaged commerce with great attention. He applied him- 
ſelf to naval affairs with ſucceſs. He ſupported the fleet, as the 
glory and protection of England *, He was alſo zealous for the 
honqdur of hie country. He was capable of ſupporting i its intereſis 
with a degree of dignity in the ſcale of Europe. In his private 
lie he wat almoſt irreproachable. He was an indulgent parent, 


| James II. 144. pafim. 
TN | 4 D 2 a tender 
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bak ?. a tendet huſband, a gehe ro an Ready friend. ——— 
. ment he was affable, thought fftate ly. He beſtowed favours with 
peculiar grace. He prevented ſolicitation by the ſuddenneſs of his 


1689. 


views. 


fair in al his dealings. He was unjuſt to men in their pfinciples, 


HISTORY OH GREAT BRITAIN. 


di ſpoſal of places. Though ſcarce any Prince was ever ſo gene- 
rally deſerted, fete ev had ſo matry private frionds. Thoſe who 
injured him the moſt were tht fitſt to ĩmplore his forgiveneſ ; and 
even after they had raifed ancther Prince to his throne, they ne- 
ſpected his petſon, and were anxious for his ſafety. Dor theſe 
virtues her added a ſteadi neſs of counſels, à perſeverance in his 
plans, and courage iti his enterpriſes He' was honoutuhle und 


but never with regard to their property. Though few monatehs 
ever offended a people more, he yielded to none in his love of His 
ſubjects. He even affirmed, that he quitted England to prevent 
the horrors of a civil wat, as nuch as from fear of a reſtraint upon 
his perſon from the Prince of Orange. His great virtue Was a 
ſtrict adherence to facts and truth in all he wrote and ſaid, though 
ſome parts of his conduct had rendered his rr in his poli- 
tical . INE by his enemies. ee eee 
4s 1309's Of bali: 
' "THERE is, however, nothing more certvin tan Wh the people 
found themfelves aggrieved ; and that, conſequently, they had a 
right to do juſtice to themſelves. Though, in England, appre- 
henſions for the future were much greater than preſent grievandes, 
yet that conduct in the Prince, which raiſed thoſe/ zpprehtnfictts, 
ought to be oppoſed. There is reaſon to believe, that the pre- 


ference” given to a ſet, whom the people in generat abhefred, 


raiſed more indignation than actual fears of the eſtabliſhmefit bf 
me Popiſh religion. The thing itſelf” was, even at the Ame, 
deemed, by men of ſenſe, impoſſible. The Papiſts ſcarce bote 
the proportion of one to two hundred Proteſtants in the nation. 
Scarce one in my of the army, which created fo much terror and 


+1} « s 0 * 
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1 7 „ Marqub of Halifax to the Prince of 8 | 
act jealouſy, 
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jraiquſyy van of nhe ple perſunſion- Thougte ſbveral bf chat CH HA P, 
ect were m office; they were men ef mean abilities and they even —.— 90 
emed afraid of viplene. The enthuſiaſm ofthe King Was the 889 
great object of diſguſt to the nation. The uppropriation-of all 

con ſidende to-perfons whom 'theit religions opinions only recom - 

mended; difappointed © men who from à former poſſeſſion of 

power, were ſtill fond of ofſioe. The abilities ef 'rhoſe;' working 

upon the fears of otliers, had actually diſarmed James at home 
before he was invaded from abroad. His wild projects were 
effectually defeated, by a jury at London, before he was diſcom- 
fited by the terrors of a Dutch army. He had made the moſt 
ample; conceſſions for the injuries dont to the laws. Ile left the 
conflitution much better than he received it from bis brothers 
bands, Nothing remained to confirm the liberties of the nation - 

dut the ſanction of a parliament, whoſe elections wete nom entirely 
| men ay mag et le chr 76 1 % Fe. 
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Sg ar r ett! 12 enen 
Bur his neglecting ul 2 ee. however n 11 — 
excuſes might be to the contrary, juſtly. alarmed a people, who 
wiſhed to reniler themſel ves ſecure againſt his future views, and, 
Perhaps againſt his , reſentment. , Men foreſaw, that, ;ſhoujd 
James defeat the Prince of Orange in the field, he might either 
refuſe or .adbere at pleaſure to his conceſſions-. Though they 
placed ;ſome.confidence in his natural ſincerity, they could never 
truſt his enthufiaſmm. Their very prejudices againſt his religtien 
ſuggeſted terrors, which proved fatal to his autherity. They be- 
lieved him capable of making a ſhow of yielding, to rbcover the - 
power of doing more harm. Upon this principle was fbunded 
that general deſertion which, without aſſigning this reaſon,” might 
be deemed -upaccountable, if not diſgraceful !“ A mere honout- 
able condu&t might certainly have eftabliſhed- KRberty pm a fold 
foundation. Had the officers declared for a free parliament, in- 
Read. of quitting. their core, when: a foreign enemy was in the 
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—— might-be aſfcicatly. x tied: — <fcaing further miſchief” As 
285 2 of liberty might have commenced without th 
etlof hug. Ahbponerof/the — 
been more circumſcribed than han the n was ue in the 
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among ds ſubjeQz, except that which he deriva from ty adhe- 
rence of ſome to the line of ſucceſſion. Even theſe would have 


yielded to any ere chat ſhould not deprive him of the name 
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A 2 Hie flight to France, however, muſt N the. whole. ſtate of 
0 cs the, argument. He was inthe hands of a powerful monarch, 
whoſe ambition would take advantage of what chance had thrown 
in his way. _W ith. more than two thirds of Europe leagued againſt 
Lewis the Fourteenth, it was his intereſt to procure! at leaſt the 
neutrality of England. To render James uſeful to his views, he 
might find it neceſſary to aid him in the recovery of his former 
power. An army might be eaſily tranſported into the kingdom 
of a Prince already in his intereſt. The Prince of Orange, diſap- 
Pointed in his ambition, would either leave the nation to their 
fate, ot place the crown upon his own head by conqueſt. Dan- 
gers threatened from every fade. The neceſſity of an immediate 
ſettlement was obvious... A foreign force was in poſſeſſion g the 
capital. The national army was either diſperſed, without a leader, 
ot under the orders of the candidate for the eromn. Na xeſeurce 
remained, but to. grant with a good grace what, hepotherwiſe 
might command for himſelf, or throw in diſguſt, and without any 
terms, at the feet of his rival. Upon this obvious ground of ne- 
geſſity the convention ought to have proceeded, and to 
puerile quihbles about words to the idle declamation of the 
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Keil re — King s firſt ſpeech. 
converted into a parliament. ——Tranſattions in partic 
Commons refructory. KHfH⁰lꝰi]et Hrs 1 ir 
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203 "glee? of that country. behüte nn pre 
James arrives in Dublin. Wretched 22 9222 army. — 
Proceedings of the parliament ef England LN with France. 
n eee e li Pngtiſh flect dſchtiαν Din Ente. 
„Parliament adfourned.— Aﬀairs of — Logs. 
e operations. Battle of Rillicranty. LI bt et" b 
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0UGH- Mary was'comprehended it the-roya? title, ſhe 
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ence of a wife. Her unambitious and eaſy temper had been long ga... 
ſubdued * the ſtern ſeverity of a huſband, whom few of her ſex 
would 


by 
1 #4 


neither poſſeſſed the authority of a Queen, nor the influ - 
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Promotions. 


decline. Fl 4 K under the tuition of her 
ſpoule, i in ed By his arders*, accuſtamed to 
adopt his Palit ae maxims, and even his very thoughts, ſurrounded 


by his creatures and petlo ons of an inferior degree o, he guided, A 
with no difficulty, a mind which he himſelf had formed. In her 


= 


| want of importance with RIx, ſhe ceaſed to be an object of con- 


ſequence in the eyes of the nation. The whole authority of the 
crown was wow veſted in William, by the opinion of the people, 
as well as by the declaration of the convention. The conceit of 
ſubjoining the name of Mary to her huſband's title, was a puerile 
ſubterfuge; and the circumſtance therefore deſerves no . | 


ee ir he Rte at the preſenr teien. 


WII LIAM e En with ing A . „con- 
tinuing in office all Proteſtants who had been in place on the firſt | 


of the preceding December. The eagerneſs with which the na- 
tion looked up to the new King's meaſures, induced them to per- 
ceive a fingularity in a paper of mere form, They obſerved that 


a Prince, who had juſt received the crown by the election of the 


people, expreſſed himſelf, in the firſt ſentence of his firſt publieo 
deed, as deriving his right from God. On the ſeventeenth of the | 
month he formed his privy council. The liſt chiefly conſiſted! o 
ſuch perſons as had been moſt active in raiſing him to the throne 
To gratify as many as poſſible of his friends, the ſeveral boards, 
and even the chancery, were put into commiſſiag. The benches 
of the Exchequer and common law were filled With perſons who 
had diftinguiſhed themſelves againſt the meaſures of the late 
King. The Earl of Nottingham, who had ſo violently appoſed 
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the Asten of William, and the Earl of Shrewſbury, mo had 
adhered io his views, were made ſettetaries of fate... q The Marquis 
of Halifax and the carl; of, Danby; though. rivals in (Policy., were 


admitted into the cabinet; the firſt as ee the latter as 
n Tal Frere, not 


preſident of the council. His Dutch and f. or 
in the mean time fotgot by the King. . his f fayourite, was 


made a privy-counſellor, groom. of the ſtole, and privy” purſe. 
Auverquerque was appointed. maſter of the horſe. Zuyliſtein re- 
ceived the office of maſter ot the robes, Ae was placed at 
thi hos of the ordnance *, 
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Then theſe inſtances of gratitude were perhaps neceſſary to 


William, they were far from pleaſing the generality of the na- 


tion. The prejudices of the people Were ſtrong againſt foreigners, 


The: Tories, \ who had departed from their principles to ſerye the 


King, were offended at their being. excluded from his fayour. 
Theſe diſcontents roſe only gradually; as the new 'appointments 


were made. While places remained Vacant, the hopes of ſome 


kept in ſilence the whole. The firſt advice demanded by William 


of his priry-couneil was, Whether the convention might be legally 
converted into a parliament ? A majority having expreſſed them- 


ſelves, in the affirmative, the King, for the firſt time, went in 


ſtate to the houſe of lords on the eighteenth of February. e. 

told the two: houſes; in a ſpeech from the throne, that be Nas f 
very ſenſible of their kindneſs. He aſſured them, that he. highly. 1 
valued the confidence which they had repoſed in his conduct; and. 


that he was reſolved never to do any thing that might juſtly leſſen 
their good opinion. He recommended to their care the perilous 
condition of Holland. He ſhewed the neceſſity of a good ſettle- 
ment at home. He repreſented the dangers which threatened 
Ireland. He left it, he ſaid, to them to ee af the t 
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fitting in it, to ſue an illegal parliament. They acc dingly 
retired. to the country in appearance to adhere to their profeſſions. 
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effectual means of preventing the inconyeniencies, ariſing, from 
delays, and to judge of the forms molt proper to attain, the good 
of. ae ae, WAH pa e part, be ſhould be always ready to 


promote 19 * 1 | Tk 2 oc 7 me, NN 


WII Ita x had ſcarce left the 9 of lords, when 4 bat was 
brought, in ta prevent and remove all queſtions and diſputes con- 
cerning the aſembling and Gtting of the preſent parliament, The 
bill, was, read twice immediately, and the next day* paſſed. 
commons, in a committee of their whole houſe, fell into a violent 
debate, Whether, a. King eleQed, by coming to and conſulting 


with the lards and commons, did not conſtitute as complete a Par- 
liament ag. it ſuch King had. ordered new elections to be made by 
write“  $qxera pembery. 11555 , that the King's writs were as 
neceſſary, tg. form. the legal Ky, of a parliament as bis, 915 ce. 
Some argued, from precedents, againſt | this poſition. ther 
with, more rgal 4 0 that the preſent ſtate of affairs, re- x 
quired , expedition; d that after all the loſs of time NT 
Khould, be,incyrred, by, the new cletion, the 1 would 
remain dell ane, tooting of legality as befo The, majo- 
rity « of the hauſe a fraid of the trouble of cle dont ke (cd to 
incligg to the | latter argument. The reſolve already. mentioned way 
in the mean fins drought down, from he 1125 1, The bill was was 
read immeglatel a for the ff fkſt ti ne. Great op 85 748 E 2 
But the i il Long | the "houſe « on "the 8 or ei © 42 
and. rgceived the next day the royal af 
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in the courſe of, th the debate, they 1 woul ive no dabei ee 
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But their enemies a affrmed, that they 1 only retired | to avoid takin 
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Tur ſame day met Wilken Bare kid dent 40 tie act for con- CHAP 
vetting the obhventädh itith à parktbent, u Motion wis- möde in 2 
the houſe of commons, Kor eli {ribs to che King “ ſperch, ban of 
upon a conſideration of grievances. A bill was brought ig fur mm ns. 
taking away the court holden b counſel and pteſident of 

Wales. But before Air ho! Gs Furthe? ty! A Which 

circutnſeribed the power of x 718 ae Un of ttie court 

prevailed, upon the ground « necelht y, that e Tpetch thould be 
firſt conſidered; * A queſtion'w vag age propoſed / Whether 
the revenue was expired, or whither it tevalied du the preſent 
King ? The eagerneſs Wan whit the” '-falfed William 
to the throne ſeemed to have already abated. Tode wihiftty urged 
with vehemence, that the revenue, together lt the cio, de- 
volved on their preſent Majeſties. Bt the ouſt refbteed, got. 
withilanding, that the revenue of the ante Kick efpited with 
his power. When this queſtion Was carried, the” committee 
broke up abruptly. A tmotiohn” was made When” the Houfe wie 
reſumed, that a revenue ſhould be Tettled upon the King. Day 
after Gay" the commons, under various pretentes, : '4vbided to coe 
to a deciſion. | The crown, now deſtitüte of reſources; wi in their 
power. They ſeemed inclined to obtain thoſe ſecurities which tliey 
had neglected when they elected a new King. The neceſlity of 
the times broke in part through this procraſtination of the com- 
mons. Wit illiam acquainted the houſe, by meſſage, that Trelind 
Was threatened with a French invaſion, under the Ds King. Four 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds were voted to be levied by 
a monthly aſſeſſment; a ſum as inadequate for the ſervioe of che 


| kingdom, as it was beneath dhe expeQations of the King ua] 
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NoTwiTiisTANDING the frugality of the comimons, FOO "a The Haleas 
hibited an inftance of extraordinary complaiſance to Wiltiam. 4 fo 3 


They waited upon him in a body, with an offer of their lives and 
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CST: Fortunes: in; ſupport / of his alliamees in cxeducing Tfclands andiin 
= defending, thein religion ani laws: > pn va meſſage from che 
King, they even condeſcended to ſuſpend, by e temporary bill. 
the, habeas, conpuy act, the, chief: bulviark of the liberties: of he 
ſubject. James himſelf, neyer preſumed to ſtop the operations f 
this ſalutary law, or e en demanded a ſuſpenſion of ut; by means 
of an obſequious parliament, When a double rebellion; ſhookihis 
kingdoms. The lords were ſtill more complaiſant than the icon» 
mons. They. addreſſeda the King, to take an extraordinary care 
of government in the preſæent conjunqture. They deſired him to 
ſecure all diſaffected perſons; and they declared, notwithſtanding 
an expreſs law to the contrary, that he might retain perſons ſo 
committed to the; firſt day of the enſuing term. The commons, 
with ſome ſpirit, refuſed their on urrence ta an addreſe that 
eſtabliſhed in the crown the diſpenſing power, which they had 
recently condemned. They ſent a bill ta the upper houſe, in an- 
ſwer to their demand of a concurrence in their addreſs. Tha act 
of habeas corpus was ſuſpended, by an expreſs law, till the ſeven- 
teenth of April, arming thus, in a conſtitutional way, the governs 
ment with th n welt r een de 
5 mod e Qt 
William er- w. LLIAM eee by a bout enen to ſecure the 
—— +'0 _ continuance of the favour of his parliament. He ſent a mellage 
mons. to the commons, giving up, upon à promiſe of being ſupported 
in another way, the hearth - money, a tax Which had been long 
regarded as a grievance. This produced an addreſs of thinks, 
But the generoſity of parliament. equalled not their prof ſſſons of 
duty. Their! expreſſians of gratitude led the King to demand 
large ſupplies. He repreſented ® to them the exhauſted fate” bf 
Holland, and the deſperate condition of Ireland“. He deſfred 
that the expence of an expedition which had delivered England 
from Popery and ſlavery, ſhould be refunded to the former. He 
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three wonths,” the fe venue paid to Jameb t& che Tetbice of! the 
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nlxtiday/"t6dring in a bill for appropritting? for little Woe cf: 


lald befbre che heuſe. The ſum Amdunted tö ner weft Hundred 


thouſaud pounds: The commöns granted but ſiæ hundred thow- 
ſandy: They either thought che Acecunt Unreuſbnable, or they 
wiſhed to ſhew their own power. They exkibited the ſame fru- 
gality in their other grants. They provided but for fix months 
for thit army deſtined for Ireland. They gate ſcarce more thin 
half uie ſam) demanded fbr the charge of the favy. Warn 
aſeribed this conduct to a diſlike tb nis perſon, mere than to tlie 
Rerrnen 501 a» a3 079 5d a  badlideits 
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Fat new government, it muſt be confeſſed, tremblet tfirougtr 
all ĩts frame. William, through want of health or inelinatioft, in. 
terfored but little in the affairs of the nation *. Ixelatid had been 
ſtrangely neglected, either through inattentioh er defign“ Tlie 
King ſeemed to fall into the weakneſs of his predeceſſor, in en- 
couraging diſſenters againſt the eſtabliſhed church. The prejudices 
of James, in favour of the Papiſts were almoſt eti dalle bytſtbfe 
of William, for the Calviniſts. Halifax and Danby, *whs had 
raiſed him to the throne; caballed with the other ide. They 
pereeived that the people, with the ſame levity that induced tem 
to deſem their former ſovereign, were beginn ing to be cfeontentell 
with che reigning Prince. Every thing ſeemed:tò tend tõ à change. 
Halifax himſelf declared, that were James to conform with the 
Proteſtants, he could not be kept four months from reaſcendinng 
his throne eee averred, that were the late King to; give 
"Hl „W AI * Kere tit enen en A bh figs 


Rereſby. 2 Dalrymple's Append, ' Rereſby. 
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aur. fatisfdioe fbr thG ſeeuriy of teligioni it would be difffeult to 
— — oppoſe bis reſtoratibnloꝰ Both wifhed to provide for theit own 


ſafety, a circumſtance decifive with regard to the diſttucted Me 
of the times, The emiſſaries and friends of James aſſumed bold. 


ne frow the apparent'Giſboutents bf the nation; They tamjered 


with the ſervants of che drown They inflamed the army. They 
alarmed the former with a proſpect of à ſudden change. They 
rouſed tlie latter into indignation, by the manifeſt nora 
n. by ol ere che Dutch. 
T1421; $234 ie A013 OV, 211 as 16 nee 

Wa bite pereciving the diſcontents of the eee 
tranſport to Holland the regiments whoſe ſpirit ſeemed moſt'dan« 
gerous, The States had demanded their own troops. But the 
King was not willing to part altogether with ſoldiers upon whoſe 


fidelity he could rely. The royal Scotiſh regiment of horſe, aud 


Dumbarton's regiment of foot, the command of which had been 
conferred upon Schomberg, were ordered to Ipſwich, to embark 

for Holland, to replace the Dutch battalions that William choſe 
to keep in England. The horſe almoſt totally deſerted. They 
were followed in a body by five hundred foot, headed by five caps 
tains. They directed their march toward Scotland, with drums 
beating and colours flying, carrying alſo: along four field-pieees. 
William, upon receiving intelligence of this mutiny, ſent a- meſ- 
ſage upon the ſubject to the two houſes. He, in the mean time, 


diſpatched, under the command of Ginkle, three regiments of 


Dutch dragoona, in purſuit of the deſerters. The mutineers exhi- 


bited neither conduct nor courage upon an oecaſion where both 


were neceſſary. Damped either by the treachery or cowandioe'of 


other corps, who had promiſed to ſupport them, they ſurrendered 
6 Oinkeie at diſeretion. They were brought back with every mark 


2:4 ff diſgraee'; and, by way of puniſhment, ſent to Holland actord- 


ing to their former * Both parties were pleaſed: the 


t Kennet, et AuR. citat. 5 8 W March 15. 
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Scots, for eſcaping ſo wel, and William, for having quelled with CHAR 
fuch fagility a mutinys * hows ER * 
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Tas fuppreſſion. of this ty al fiealbus oh anl. Partawent 
eder/ittiqidanedsthe enemies of William, nor: ſcoured his autho- I” 
rity. All the biſhops except eight, and many temporal peers 
refuſed, under a pretence of conſcience, to take the/oaths to the 
new government. The houſe of commons, though far from being 
unanimous in favour of the Revolution, were leſa ſcrupulous in 
Seventh, which provides, that no perſon for adhering to a King 
in poſſeſſion, ſhall. be impeached or attainted, ſwore allegiance to 
William and Mary. The King, offended at the refractorineſs of 
the. church of England, in her biſliops,: began openly: to indulge 
his own prejudices in favour of the Diſſenters. Having come to 
the houſe of lords, to paſs ſome bills, on the ſixteenth of March, 
le made a ſpeech, to · urge the neceſſity of admitting all Proteſtants 
indi ſeriminately into the public ſervice. He told his parliaments 
that he had ſomething to communicate, which would conduee as 
much to their: ſettlement, as the ſettlement would to the diſap- 
pointment of their enemies. He informed them, that he was em- 
ployed in filling up the vacancies in · oſſices of truſt ;; and be, hoped 
that they were ſenſible of the neceflity of a law to ſetile the oaths 
to be taken by ſuch perſons as ſhould be admitted into place. NA 
he doubted: not, he ſaid, that they would ſufficiently provide 
againſt Papiſts, ſo he hoped that they would leave room for the ad- 
miſſiom of all Proteſtants that ſhould be willing and able to ſerve 
net e „e e 1919 bat 0% Rqtor tort; 


His, predeceſſor, in al dene bees xeligions/contg: Beleg a pro- 


poſed com- 


not have, propoſed a; more impolitic meaſurs. The facramental: prebeation. 
teſt, which.cxcluded all Diſſenters, was deetned the g rea ſecurity: 
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of the eſtabliched church. The conduct of William was compared; 


er with diſadvantage; to the indiſcriminate tolerance of James j''as 


1689. 


(o vation. 


more ought to be expected from the former tian from the lattor. 
The adherents of the church complained, that the ruin, which they 


| ſeared from the Papiſts, in the preceding reign,” was now to be 


dreaded. from the Proteſtant | Diſſenters. They affirmed, that if 
the eſtabliſhed religion was to be deſtroyed, it mattered little hy 
whoſe hands it muſt fall. A majority of the two houſes adhered 
with vehemence to the church. A bill, brought in by the mini- 
ſtry, for abrogating the former oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, 
was rejected. An attempt to diſpenſe with the ſacramental teſt 
was made without ſucceſs in another form. The court- party pro- 
poſed, that any man ſhould be ſufficiently qualified for office, by 
producing a certificate of his having received the ſacrament in any 
Proteſtant congregation. But this motion was alſo rejected in the 
houſe of lords by a great majority. Diſappointment rendered 
William more obſtinate. He repeated his attempts of a compre- 
henſion. But he was ultimately unſucceſsful; and, as his perſe- 
verance in this line was conſtrued into a kind of enthuſiaſm for 


Calviniſm, the jealouſy of the church continued to increaſe. The 


commons; however, were at firſt more favourable than the lords. 
They endeavoured to intimidate the latter, by agreeing to an 
amendment upon the oath- bill, when ſent down from the peers, 
to _—_ the oy to take the oaths n the ol of nr oh 
x + a 
ee 1 1e llens ee of. this bill WAS the two 


| houſes, another was introduced by the commons, for ſettling the 
 coronation-oath.' The church party, who ſeemed to be the ma- 


jority, inſerted a clauſe highly favourable to themſelves. To the 


part of the oath where the King ſwore to maintain the Proteſtant 


religion, they ſubjoined the words * as eſtabliſhed by law.” This 


addition ſeemed; by an artiſice, to exclude the Diſſenters from his 


I Journals of the: commons, March 16. | 
” TY protection. 
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peetenenf Tbe miniſtry were diſtonderted. Tus King himtelk cat Ar, 
wu offended/ He had entered with vehemence into theſcheme 
of a comprehenſion, which ſeemed to argue that his conſcience 82 
was concerned. The friends of che court, ſupported by the adhe- 
rents of the Diſſenters, endeavourtd by un addition to defeat the 
amendment made by the church- party upon the motion. They 
could not however prevail. The queſtion was carried againſt them 
by a confiderable majority The bill was paſſed, and ſent to the 
lords. The lords, already favourable tè the church; were ready 
to agree to any thing which ſuited either her intereſt or even her 
prejudices. An oppoſition, though ineffectual, was made. The 
bill, however, in its firſt ſtate,” received the royal aſſent on the 
ninth of April. Two days after, the King and Queen were 
crowyned at Weſtminſter. William is ſaid, by his enemies to have 
diſeovered an apparent unwillingneſs to ſwear to maintain the 
chureh of England, as eſtabliſhed by law *. Sancroft, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, declined to aſſiſt at the ceremony, not chooſing to 
ackhowledge the new ſettlement of government. His refuſal had 
been ſoreſeen. A' clauſe in the coronation- act gave power to the 
King to be crowned by either an arehbiſhop or biſhop; and there- 
fore tlie n of Landon was choſen to officiate n the otea- 
hon! WIDELY! | IU JONADAIM i: 
' t1QU2. 10 Hin . e e $45:2-9113: 991100 0] 
Warus William was eſtabliſhed in the throne of one of the Affair 
Britih Kingdoms, another was haſtening to lay her crown at His 
feet! Thetreligious- jealouſy, which had rouſed the Eüglifff nur 
tion agaiuſt James, prevailed with equal fervour, though not With 
equal juſtice, among the Scots. The ſeverities of the preceding 
"oral bad been very much mitigated, even before a general indul“ 
gelle! freed the adherents of the covenant from the animadverſioti 
of the penal laws. The memory of paſt perſecutions; the compa.” 
rative lenity of the preſent times, had raiſed ſentiments of grati- 


2 1 38 againſt 118. 2 Caveat againſt the Whigs. b Gazette. 
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CHAP. tudein the breaſts of the Preſbyterian miniſters. They had ad- 


w——=— drefſed James with expreſſions of ſubmiſſion and thanks. They 


tod. 


of Scotland. 


executed the duties of their function with freedom; and an un- 
uſual tranquillity prevailed in a kingdom, long diſtracted with the 
Perſecuting zeal of government and the fanatical fury of an igno- 
rant populace. The civil affairs of Scotland were, in the mean 
time, tranſacted with unuſual mildneſs. The privy-council had 


| ceaſed to be a board of inquiſition. The laws were leſs frequently 


converted, by thoſe in power, into the means of gratifying either 
revenge or avarice. Commerce was encouraged, by the mercantile 
genius of James; and the people might have been happy under 
him, had they not been inflamed with a religious enthuſiaſm ſimi- 
lar to his own. He aſſumed no new powers in Scotland, notwith- 
ſtanding the abſolute air of his declarations. The nation had, by 


their repreſentatives, reſigned their liberties to the crown; and it 


is remarkable, that thoſe proclamations which have given ſo much 
offence, are only a tranſcript of the words of the acts which in- 
veſted the King with an abſolute power in eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


BuT the ſame weakneſs which had induced James to place his 
affairs in the hands of Roman Catholics in England, guided his 
choice of his principal ſervants in Scotland. Though he joined, 
ſome perſons of the Preſbyterian perſuaſion with his favourite 
ſe, in the adminiſtration. of government, his conduct in that re- 
ſpect was aſcribed to deſign. The people, in the abſence of fla- 
grant oppreſſions, were ſilent. But their jealoufy of the King) 
and their rooted averſion to Papiſts, rendered them ripe for any 
change. Several Scotſmen, either perſecuted by government, or 
to pay their court to a Prince who ſeemed deſtined one day to 
mount the throne, had retired to Holland. Theſe, by their emiſ- 
faries, inflamed the prejudices of the people, and kept alive their 
fears, The Prince of Orange diſperſed by their means his decla- 


© Mem, of Scotland, Woodrow. Ralph. Acts of parliament, | 
6 | ration 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


ration in Scotland. The zeal of the majority of the nation for 
the religious tenets of Calvin, had long prevailed over their attach- 
ment to the ancient line of their Kings. The Prince was of their 
own perſuaſion, a circumſtance which rendered him extremely 
popular. He had undertaken to deliver Scotland as well as Eng- 
land. He had diſavowed all ſelfiſh deſigns in his expedition. 
The news of his landing in England was proclaimed in the weſt- 
ern counties with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. The army 


having marched by order to England, no power remained to re- 


preſs the fury of the populace, or to protect the government. 
The perſons who compoſed the regency were. either hated or 
deſpiſed. Beſides, they had quarrelled among themſelves. The 
Marquis of Athol formed a party againſt the Earl of Perth, and 
forced him to reſign his office. To facilitate the views of the 
Prince of Orange, they reduced, by their own authority, the few 
troops that remained in Scotland, The populace, when this check 
was removed, became inſolent and outrageous ; and the Marquis 
of Athol, who in ſome degree had raiſed the florm, exerciſed a 
kind of government in the midſt of anarchy and confuſion *. 


Tre Marquis, in the mean time, deeming that his deſigns 


were ripe, afſembled the council. He propoſed a warm addreſs 
to the Prince of Orange; but it was rejected by the majority, for 
one more moderate. Diſappointed in his views, he repaired to 
London. The remaining part of the council, under the protec- 
tion of a few guards, who had not been diſbanded, aſſumed an 
appearance of authority. A kind of languid obedience was paid 
in the capital to their orders. The reſt of the kingdom knew not 
whom to obey. The Earl of Balcarras had been diſpatched to Lon- 
don ſome time before, to lay the diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom 
before the King. He arrived in that capital the day after James 
firſt withdrew himſelf from Whitehall. Defeated in the purpoſe 


s Publications of the times. 
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Prince of 
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HISTORY, OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
of his journey, he applied to the Duke of Hamilton, a man of 


temporizing principles. The violence of the Duke ſor the prince 


of Orange roſe in proportion to his opinion, that James was never 
to return. He demanded from Balcarras the letter of the regency 
to the King; and when his requeſt was refuſed, he left his Lord- 
ſhip and ſome other privy-counſellors, in a rage. His raſhneſs 
upon the preſent occafion was, ſucceeded by an, inſtance of mean- 


neſs. When the King unexpectedly returned to London, he en- 
deavoured, through | the mediation. of the Lord Dundee, to be 
reconciled to the reſt of the lords. He excuſed in perſon his for- 


mer paſſion, and offered his” future ſervice. He even aſſiſted at 


the only council which James held at Whitehall after his return. 


But when that unfortunate Prince was ſent under a guard to Ro- 
cheſter, he reſumed his former zeal for the Prince of Orange. 


Tux intrigues of che Pute, che influence of the Prigcs the 
hopeleſs condition of James, and the neceſſity of a ſettlement, ſoon 
produced a favourable change in Scotiſh affairs; Thirty peers 
and near eighty gentlemen, then in London, waited, in the begin- 
ning of January, on the Prince of Orange. Without any autho- 


rity from the regency, ſtill ſubſiſting in Edinburgh, they formed 


themſelves into a kind of convention. The Prince of Orange, in 
a formal manner, aſked their advice. He withdrew, and they 
adjourned to the council-chamber at Whitehall. The Duke of 
Hamilton was unanimouſly choſen their preſident. He explained, 
in an extraordinary ſpeech, the diſtracted ſtate, of Scotland. He 
repreſented, that diſorders, anarchy, and confuſion. prevailed; and 
he urged the abſolute neceſſity of placing the power ſomewhere, 


till a convention of ſtates ſhould be called, to form a folid and 


laſting ſettlement, A debate enſued; and the meeting adjourned 
to the next day. When the heads of their addreſs to the Prince 
of | Orange were ſettled, and ordered to be engroſled, the Earl 


© Balcarzas's Memoirs, 


: | | of 
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of Arran, the Duke of Hamilton's ſon, unex pectedly roſe. He C 1 Pi) 
propoſed to invite back the King. A general filence *prevailed/ w—— 
Nane ſeconded his motion. Ihe meeting However adjourned,, 
When they reſumed che ſubject the next day, Sir Patrick Hume, 
encouraged by the contempt ſhewn to Arran's propoſal, arraigned 
his conduct. Hume's motion, however, was deemedofficious and 
unneceſſary. The meeting adhered to their former advice to the 
Prince; and requeſted him to take into his hands the adminiſtra- 

ion. They waited upon him in a body, and he thanked them for. 
the truſt which they had repoſed in him; a condeſcenſion which. 
he had not ſhewn to the lords and commons of England, upon a 
ſimilar occaſion . A convention was ordered to meet at Edin- 
burgh on the fourteenth of March; and a proviſion was made, 

that no exception or limitation whatever ſhould be made, except 

that *. members ſhould tee 1 


$ . 8 
ect e i beende nooner. 5 8551 


Tun . the W We n A cevahigion, A 8 The conven--- 
a tion meets. 

een of the members choſen to the convention, were men diſ- 

affected to James on the ſcore of religion. His adherents were 


either diſpirited by the ſtate of the times, or averſe from joining an 


aſſembly which they deemed illegal. The convention, however, 


met not without ſome apprehenſions for their own ſafety. The 
Duke of Gordon, a Roman catholic, ſtill held the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh for the King. But, being a perſon of a timid character, 
they: hoped to terrify him into a ſurrender of that fortreſs. The 


Duke of Hamilton and the Marquis of Athol, who had contended . 


at London for William's favour, were now candidates for the 
office of preſident of the convention. The Duke had the good 
fortune to prevail. The firſt buſineſs of the convention was to 
ſummon the Duke of Gordon to quit the caſtle in twenty - four 


hours. 


The Earls of Lothian and Tweedale were the bearers of 


this requiſition. 


T he Duke, yielding o bis feats, Promiſed to 


f Jan. 9, 5 Aud. citat. 


Balcarras's Mem. 7 


N Printed paper of advice. 


obey. - 
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obey. "But Wen wende in i658 retract, by the Earl of 


* Balcarras and the Viſcount Dundee. To evade his engagement | 


1689. 


Letters from 
the two 


Kings 


of treaſon. 


to the two noble meſſengers of the convention, he demanded terms, 


which could not with decency be granted. Several meſſages were 
interchangeably ſent upon this buſineſs, and the Duke demanded 
twelve days to conifider of a ſurrender. The reſult was an open 


rupture; and the convention ſummoned him by the heralds at 
arms, in all their formalities, to furrender the place, under the pain 
The Duke having refuſed to obey, was, on the ſame 
day, proclaimed a traitor at the market-croſs of Edinburgh. 
Aſſuming an appearance of ſpirit upon the occaſion, he diſmiſſed 
the mutinous part of his e but der A was 3 ſup- 
plied by volunteers 


Tux day after the Duke of Gordon was declared a traitor, a 
letter from William to the convention arrived by expreſs from 
London. A letter from James was at the ſame time preſented to 
the preſident, under a motion to be read. A violent debate en- 
ſued. The majority ſeemed inclined that both letters ſhould be 
read; and the Earl of Lothian finiſhed the conteſt, by obſerving, 
e that ſince they met by the defire of the King of England, it 
was proper to pay him the compliment of reading his letter firſt.“ 
William informed the convention, that he was highly ſenſible of 
the kindneſs and concern that many of their nation had evinced 
for HIM and his undertaking; and that he donbted not of their 
confidence in his conduct, as ſuch a conſiderable number of their 
nobility and gentry had already deſired him to aſſume the admini- 
ſtration of affairs. He left, he ſaid, a ſettlement to their own deli- 
beration and wiſdom. He recommended an union with England, 
as the two kingdoms had one common intereſt of religion and liberty. 
James with eagerneſs endeavoured to retain his Scotiſh ſubjects 
in their duty, and to recall thoſe that had ſtrayed, to their alle- 


1 Balcarras's Mem. Ralph, & Au citat, paſſim. 


glance. 


WILLIAM: AND MARY: 


pI He had applied, he ſaid} with: fucceſs to his ancient 
people, in his greateſt misfortunes; ' He requires them again to 
ſupport his royal antereſt againſt the uſurped. authority of the 
Prince of Orange. He exhorted' them not to ſuffer themſelves to 
be either frightened or cajoled out of their duty to their lawful 
Prince. He entreated them to avoid the infamy and diſgrace of 


rebellion in this world, and its puniſhment in the next. He told 


them, that to act the moſt dutiful was the ſafeſt part. He aſſured 


them of a ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance; and he folemnly pro- 


miſed to ſecure to themſelves and their poſterity, in a parliament 


CHA pP. 
i” AY 


1689. 


to be legally called, their religion, laws, properties, libertics, and 


rights. He inſinuated, that though Almighty God might, for a 
time, permit © the blackeſt of uſurpations, the moſt unjuſt and 


unnatural attempts to prevail, and the wicked to proſper, confu-- 


ſion muſt in the end overtake the workers of iniquity.” He pro- 


miſed a general pardon to all thoſe who ſhould return to their duty 
before the laſt day of March; and he threatened ſuch as ſhould- 


ſtand out in rebellion with the rigour of the law. 


Fils vehement letter produced no favourable effect for the de- A fecefiion 


throned King. Crane, an Engliſhman, who had brought it to the 
convention, was ordered into cuſtody. He was, however, ſoon after 
diſmiſſed, with a paſs inſtead of an anſwer”. One reſource ſtill re- 


mained to the royal party. The Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the Earl - 


of Balcarras, and the Viſcount Dundee, were authoriſed, by an in- 
ſtrument ſigned-by James, then in Ireland, to call a convention-of 
eſtates at Stirling. This meaſure was firſt diſappointed by the 
wavering diſpoſition of the Marquis of Athol, and afterwards by- 
the delay and folly of the party. The Marquis had reſumed his 
loyalty to James, on account of diſappointments from William. 
He was, however, irreſolute and fluctuating in his conduct. The 
time of the departure of the royaliſts was deferred. An accident 


8 Gazette. =- Ralph. 
| effeQtuated: 


from the con 
vention. 
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0 FA k. elfectuated it at laſt with an abruptneſs whichdiſconcerted all their 


— — 
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Crown ſettled - 


on William. 
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views. The Viſcquat Dundee, terriſied with an information of a 
deſign formed, by the covenanters to aſſaſſinate him, left Edin- 
burgh, at the head of fifty horſe. When he paſſed under the walls 
.of the caſtle, the Duke of Gordon made a ſignal to call him to a 


conference. He ſcrambled up againſt a precipice, and informed 


the Duke of all his deſigns, and conjured him to hold out the 
caſtle, under a certainty of being relieved. The novelty of the 

ſight collected multitudes of ſpectators. The convention were 
alarmed. The preſident ordered the doors to be locked, the keys 
to be laid on the table. _ The drums were beat to alarm the town. 
A parcel of ill-armed retainers.were gathered together in the ſtreet 
by the Earl of Leven. Dundee, in the mean time, rode off with 
his party. But when they found themſelves ſecure, the Duke of 
Hamilton adjourned the convention, which relieved the adherents 
of James from dreadful apprehenſions for their own ſafety. Fifty 
members retired from Edinburgh; and that circumſtance procured : 


a kind of unanimity in all the ſucceeding reſolutions of the con- 
vention. 


To encourage his friends, and to intimidate: his enemies, Wil- 
liam had ordered from England four regiments of foot and one of 
dragoons. Theſe forces were under Mackay, appointed com- 
mander of the troops in Scotland. The convention were not idle in 
ſecuring themſelves, They ordered by proclamation all perſons 
between the age of ſixteen and ſixty to be ready to take arms. They 
gave the command of the militia to Sir Patrick Hume. They 
raiſed eight hundred men for a guard, under the Earl of Leven. 


They ſent the Earl of Mar, who had deſerted the adherents of 


James, to take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stirling. They required, 
by their macer, the attendance of all their members. They em- 
powered the preſident to ſecure all diſaffected and ſuſpected per- 


n Balcarras's Mem. 


Goa. 


el ND MARY, 


bens. A otimfickg, Ebnfftting of eight lords, Gight Knights, and 
eight börgellel, a th ed 1 prepee hd Plan er Une w ſettle. 
ment of the Kingdom“. This committee conſiſted of men of ſpi. 
rit, as well as abilities. Inſtead of amuſing themſelves in nice 
diltintibns, and the latent meaning of words, they agreed that 
James nad forte xvi TED his RIGHT of the erown; and that 
the throne”! was become vacaut. The term rFoxEFAULTED was 
meant to imply a perpetual excluſion of James and his whole race 
from the crown. The convention EPProver of the reſolution, and 
they ordered the committee to prepare another act, for raiſing 
| William and Mary to the vacant throne, to conſider of the deſti- 
nation of the crown to other heirs, and to form an inftrument of 


593 
CHAP! 
x. 


1689. 


government, for ſecuring for the future the people againſt the 


grievances of which they at preſent complained, On the eleventh 
of April, the King and Queen were proclaimed at Edinburgh. 
The Duke of Hamilton, to ſhew his zeal for the new government, 
read in perſon the act of the convention. The Earl of Argyle, in 
the name of the lords, Sir James Montgomery, for the knights, 
and Sir John Dalrymple, for the burgeſſes, were ordered to repair 
to London, to inveſt William with the government; and the con- 
vention, having appointed a committee to preſerye the public peace, 
adjourned to the (eaty-firt « of =p . 

Tux impolitic An Monz which James loſt the two Bri- 
tiſh thrones, had been carried to exceſſes ſtill more alarming, in 
his management of the affairs of Ireland. The Earl of Tyrconnel, 
having, by corrupt means, obtained the intereſt of Sunderland“, 
was raiſed, in the year 1687, to the government of that wagten. 
Tyrconnel was a man of profligate abilities, violent! in his temper, 
and, through faction more than religion, a bigotted Roman - ca- 
tholic. His arrival in Ireland was attended with a general | con- 
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914 P, ſternation among the N and an. intemperate jay. among 
—— the Popith party. rel firſt dreaded a renewal of all the, vielence 
19% of former times. The latter, who formed A rest majority of 
the nation, hoped. 10 o regain. the, importance of which they degmed 
themſelyes unjuſtly deprived., The new Jord-gdepury feemed,. by 

his conduct, to juſtify, in a great meaſure, dhe prior; apinions:of 

the, people concerning his principtes. i, Haying received, on the 
twelfth, of February 1687, the ſword. of Nate from he. Earl: of 
Clarendon. he. entered upon the, exerciſe of his government. The 

army! had already, in Aa great degree, been purged of the more 
ohnoxious proteſtants, The next meaſure was to place the bin 
power in the hands of Papiſts. | The admiſſion of that ſet in 

the ſeveral corporations, proceeded languidly under the 3 

of Clarendon; % Who, though a ſubmiſſive royaliſt, . was a ſtrict 
Proteſlant. To. place the power of modelling all parliaments in 

the hands of the Papiſts, was to inveſt them with the whole power 

of the kingdom. Quo warrantos were iſſued againſt many cor- 
porations. The judges, and perhaps the juries were parties. In 

the ſpace of two terms judgments were pronounced. Dublin itſelf 

was forced to ſurrender its charter. Other corporations yielded 
with a good grace what they could not retain by the forms of 

juſtice. Though Proteſtants were admitted indiſcriminately with 
Papiſts, the former could bear no proportion to the lice in a 


l where. five in ſix parts of. the inhabitants were Roman 
catholics*. 


of Lreland, Trovcn. Tyrconnel confined his meaſures in general to the 
ſtrict forms of law, it was only becauſe the laws themſelves were 
now in his power. Diſtruſt, jealouſy, and even a degree of vio- 
lence, prevailed, Many Proteſtant families deſerted the country, 
The induſtry of thoſe who remained was greatly diminiſhed, on 
account of the ſuppoſed inſecurity of their property. The revenue 


© | i Secret conſuls. Mem. of Ireland, Ralph. Leland, 
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began ſuddenly ta $6etraſs4 a circumſtance ſafficient, when known, © HA . 
to overcome, in the mind of a Prince ſo frugal as James, even his 
predileQion for Popiſh meaſures. The Catholics” of England. 
being men of moderate principles, were highly offended at the 

violence of their fe& in Ireland. The King hindelf, who never 
entertained any affection for Tyreonnel*, began to liſten to com- 

plaints againſt his conduct. Informed by his patron, the Earl of 
Sunderland, that James was adviſed to appoint a more prudent 
governar of Ireland, the lord-deputy obtained leave to meet his 

Majeſty, on his progreſs to Cheſter. He left his government ia 

the hands of Fitton, the chancellor, a perſon of a profligate cha- 

rater, and of the Earl of Clanrickard. He himſelf repaired to 

England, Rice, the chief baron of the Exchequer, a man of 

plauſible abilities, attended him to Cheſter. Rice gave ſuch an 

account of the ſtate of Ireland to James, as was beſt calculated to 
recommend his patron, To confirm the King in the opinion that 
Tyrconnel was unjuſtly traduced, he brought ſeveral addreſſes 

from the Proteſtants' of Ireland. The #eſult of all was, that 

James, diſtruſting the informations which he had received, remitted 
Tyrconnel to his government * A 


THE intrigues againſt Tyrconnel, however, ee The L 
Earl of Caſtlemain had fixed his views on the government of Ire- — of e 
land; and both he and his party found means to convey the miſ—- 
managements of the lord-deputy to the King. Tyrconnel was 
again alarmed. To gain the favour of James through the chan- 
nel of intereſt, he offered to his confideration a ſcheme, which, 
though wild, unjuſt, and dangerous, ſeemed calculated to eſtabliſh 
his views. He propoſed to call a parliament, which, in conſe - 
quence of the late uſurpations on the charters of corporations, 
muſt have proved entirely devoted to government. Under the 


plauſible pretence of relieving ſome diſtreſſed and really injured 
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2 — whole ſettilement of the kingdom. To gain his protection and 
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Papiſts; à bill was framed, which ſhould artfully deſtrby ths | 


aſſent! to the bill, he complimented: the King with the diſpoſal of 
dls all the lands in Ireland. The lord chief baron Rice, who 


had formed the ſcheme, was, with others, commiſſioned to lay it 


before the Engliſh council. To ſecure ſucceſs, the Earl of Sun- 
derland, together with Father petre, were gained by promiſes of 

great advantage. James liſtened at firtt to the propoſal but 
when the matter came to be debated in cbuneil, he changed His 
mind. The majority of the lords preſent, and even the Catholics, 
argued with great vehemence againſt the reafure. "Sunderland 


and Petre, perceiving that the current was changed, remained 


filent. The Iriſh commiſſioners were diſmiſſed with contempt by 
the council. | The populace, informed of their want of ſueceſs, 


treated them with indignities, and hooted them from London 
with {corn “. : 


Tus dinpptintinenm mortified the Catholics, and terrified Tyr- 


connel with the fear of a change. He derived moderation frotn 


the uncertainty in which he was placed. But though no glaring 
acts of oppreſſion were committed, the terrors of the Proteſtants 


continued. Their jealouſy of the Papiſts, the lofs of thoſe ex- 
cluſive rights, which had fo long eſtabliſhed the authority of the 


few over the many, the partiality of the lord-deputy to his own 


ſect, the memory of the paſt and apprehenſions for the future, all 


conſpired to render them unhappy i in the midſt of tranquillity, 
They complained of the inſolenee of the Papiſts. | They were 


afraid of their injuſtice. The timid reſigned themſelves to de- 
ſpair. The prudent remained quiet, though they entertained 


little hopes of being ſoon relieved from their fears. In this ſitua- 


tion affairs continued during the greateſt part of the memorable 
year 1688. A reiteration of an intention of altering the acts bf 


Secret Conſulte p. 117, 118. Y Publications of the times. 


L | ſettlement, 
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ſcttleinierit mehticned by ſome” writers, is neither well authenti- © 1 | 
cated not probable. When the Prince of Orange landed in Eng 
and, the terrors of the Proteſtants were transferred to the Fapiſts. 80 
Though they firſt affected to deſpiſe both the · Prince and his inva- 

tion, the accounts Of his ſutcels atid the misfortunes of * James 

induced them to change their tone. Inſtead of perſecuting the 
Proteſtants, they endeavoured, by acts of friendfhip, to gain their 
Protection. Tyrconnel himſelf deſcended from his pride to flat- 

tery. He boaſted of the impartiality of his own government. 

The truth is, though he has beeh-accuſed.of tyranny, few authen- 

tic facts have been produced to juſtify the charge. His manner 

was more blamable than his - meaſures. Au perpetual fears of 

being ſuperſeded, he obſerved, in general, a conduct more cau- 

liͤous than could have deen expected from his political principles, 

and the known violence of his natural difpoſition “. 
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DURING the troubles in England, which terminated in placing J's 
William on the throne, the two parties in Ireland were kept in a glecl of lie- 
kind of tranquillity by their mutual fears. The Proteſtants were 22 

terrified at the profpect of another maſſacre. The papiſts ex- 
pected every day to be invaded by the joint force of the Engliſh 
and Dutch. But the terrors of the Roman Catholics were ill- founded. 
A ſtrange neglect prevailed in the counſels of the Prince of Orange, 
with regard to Ireland. Though Tyrconnel ſent ſeveral meſſages 
to the Prince, that he was ready to deliver the kingdom to any 
force that might render a ſurrender decent, his offers were re- 
jected. William was perſuaded by the Marquis of Halifax, that 
ſhould Ireland yield, no pretence could remain for keeping an 
army in pay ; that ſhould he have no army to protect his autho- 
rity, he might be as eaſily turned out, as he had been brought in; 
that the Engliſh nation could never be pleaſed long; and that he 


might perceive Wer began already to be diſcontented *. Thefe 
2 MS. 1688. i 30% * un 
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The Proteſ- 
tants take 
Arms. 


had before prepared to oppoſe the government, now armed them- 
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0 ?. inſidious arguments, combining with William's determined reſo- 
uss to retain by force what lie had received by an appearance 


of choice; encouraged in his mind that neglect of Ireland, which 
is juſtly deemed one of the greateſt blemiſhes. of his reign, | His 


enemies, but perhaps with no good reaſon, aſſign a worſe cauſe 
for his negligence. He knew, fay they, that ſhould England, be 
confirmed under his government, Ireland could not long reſiſt his 


arms; and that, in the mean time, the obſtinacy of his Iriſh ene- 


mies would give a pretence for forfeitures to gratify his Engliſh, 


and eſpecially his foreign friends. 


TYRCONNEL, diſappointed in his views of ſurrendering Ire- 
land to the Prince of Orange, affected to adhere to James. The 
whole regular force of Ireland ſeemed very inadequate to ſuch a 


Hazardous undertaking. The army conſiſted only of four thou- 


ſand men. Not above fix hundred of theſe were in Dublin. 
Their own ſafety prevailed over their attachment to the King. 
They ſeemed all willing to quit the ſervice, The lord-deputy 
iſſued new commiſſions for levying forces. Theſe were indiſcri- 
minately granted to all. An half armed rabble, rather than an 


army, roſe ſuddenly in various parts of the kingdom, Without 


any pay from the King, they affected to appear in his ſervice. 
Diſcipline was little regarded. Thoſe privileged marauders ſup- 
ported themſelves with a ſpecies of depredation. A falſe informa- 
tion of a maſſacre gained credit, from the violences committed by 
the new levies, The Proteſtants in the North of Ireland, who 


ſelves in their own defence. The city of Londonderry, relying 
on its ſituation and a ſlight wall, ſhut its gates againſt the new- 
raiſed troops of 'the King. Tyrconnel was diſconcerted by this g 
unexpected oppoſition. He diſpatched the Lord Mountjoy, who, 


was x Proteſtant; to teduce the refractory city. His Lardſhip 
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was reesived a8 U. friend, rather thin an enemm They admitted: . 
him, uppay vonditions. He aſſumed the command, but leſs with — 
z reſolution to ſerve James than to aid his rival. The ſpixit of the, 168g. 
inhabitants of Londonderry animated all the northern Proteſtants. 
They role every where. Parties aſſembled, under various 

leaders in Downe, Donnegal, Tyrone, Armagh, and Monaghan. 

They publiſhed declargtions. They deslared their reſolution to 
unite in ſelf-defence, to preſerye the Proteſtant religion, to con- 11 5 


tinue their dependence on Ae and to promote: we were 
of a free Nen, 0 
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Wutz wet adloriations were formed in the North, {ol * 

nel reſigned himſelf to political fears in Dublin. The majority of Drumore. 
his council were ſtruck with ſimilar terrors. The {word of ſtate; 
ſeemed veady to fall from the Jord-deputy's hands. But William 

was neither ready nor willing to receive what, Tyrconnel wiſhed, 
to reſign. To preſerve appearances, more than from any hopes 
of ſucceſs from the meaſure, the King of England began to prac- 
tiſe ſecretly with. the, governor of Ireland.. He ſent General Ha- 
milton, an Iriſkman and a Roman. Catholic, to treat with that 
lord. But, inſtead of perſuading Tyrconnel to yield to William, 
he adviſed him to adhere to James. The latter Prince, in the 
mean time, aſſured the lord-deputy, by a truſty meſſenger, that 
he was ready to fail from: Breſt with a powerful armament. ja 
party aſſumed ſpirit from their hopes of aid. Hamilton marched. 
againſt the northern inſurgents. They abandoned Newry. They 
were routed, with conſiderable ſlaughter, at Drumare.. Hillſbo=- 
rough, where they had fixed their head quarters, was taken with- 
out reſiſtance. The inſurgents endeavoured. to make ſome Rand 
at Coleraine ;. but the enemy forced. the paſſage of the river Bann,, 

and drove chem, ne various routes, to Derry. The Lord: 
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Moumtjoy having been ſens 10'Fvance]-by ine artifice bf Tyrton- 


9 nel, the government of Derry devolved'sn Lundy. This offcer, 


wo ſeemed at firſt to temporize; exught, at length; the ſpirit of 
the inhabitants, arid refolved to hold the” place againſt the Tri 
Catholics to che laſt ene 1,, cee yray9 en yodT 
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\ HAMILTON's Yeah or faith; und- the dangerous ſtate of Ire- 
land, rouſed William, at length, from his unaccduntable inacti- 
vity. He iſſued a declaration on the twetity-ſecond of February, 
requiring all the Iriſh to ſubmit to his government; by a certain 
day in April. Thirty ſhips were, in a few days, put into com- 


miſſion, and the command conferred: on Admiral Herbert. This 
8 armament proceeded with languor. In five weeks, ſearce a third 


part of the fleet deſtined for Ireland" was ready to put to ſea,' 
James, in the mean time, prepated himſelf for an expedition into 
that kingdom, by the aſſiſtance of France. Lewis the Fourteenth” 
furniſhed that unfortunate Prince with an aid better calculated to 
continue for ſome time, than to finiſh ſuddenly the war. The 
whole force of the expedition conſiſted of fourteen ſhips of war, 
fix frigates, and three fire- lips. T welve buridfed of his native. 
ſubjects, in the pay of France, and one hundred French officers, 
compoſed the whole army of James.. The Count de Lauzun was 
intended for the chief command. Bur, through ſome diſguſt, he 
declined to accept of that honour. The Mareſchal de Roſen, a | 
German by birth, was: ſubſtituted in his place. James failed from 
Breſt on the ſeventh of March. He landed without oppoſition at 
Kinſale, on the twelfth of the ſame month 4 and * received in 
that place with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy“. The Iiifh 


Catholies were pectiliarly/elevated with the preſence of a Prince, 


vrho Had loſt his wo other een for oy (4 awgrron for their 


religion. — ” 1 is # 4 bs S ; 


4 Publications of the times, James II. 1689. 
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Tzu x firſt care of James; was to ſecure, in the fort of Kinfak, CH A r. 


the money, arme, and ammunition, which he brought from — 


France. The very aids, which he received from that kingdom 1069. zin. 
were proofs. of his ahject dependence on the French court. fal ef ee 
One part of thefe ſupplies was furniſhed by the department of country. 
M. de Luvois; the other, by that of Seignelai, and each ſent his 
own commiſſaries, who were only accountable to their principals 
for their diſburſements, | James formed a kind of cabinet- couneil 
at Kinſale, into which D'Avaux, the. ambaſſador of France, was 

admitted. He ordered the Iriſh officers, particulatly Sir Thomas 

Nugent, the lord chief juſtice, and the Lord Mount-Cafhel, who 


had come. to receive him, to lay before him the Kate of Ireland - 1 
They magnified the ſervices of the lord deputy. They repre- 11 
fented the zeal and loyalty of the native Iriſh. They affirmed, 9188 
that, by means of commiſſions promiſcuouſly given by Tyrcon- be | [| 
nel, one hundred thouſand men were already in arms. They 9 1 } 


A 


aſcribed the inaQtivity of William to his fears from their own 
preparations. They, however, owned that great inconveniencies 
had proceeded: from their meaſures. The troops, they ſaid, hav- 
ing had no pay, were foreed to live on the people. Terror, they 
allowed, and à degree of tyranny, prevailed. The diſarming of 
the Proteſtants, they ſaid, though a neceſſary meaſure, increaſed 
the inſolence and injuſtice of the Catholics, who deemed them- 
ſelves juſtified, upon this change of fortune, to render back thoſe 
ill-offices which they had formerly received at their hands; This, 
they owned, provoked the Proteſtants, already inclined to revolt. 
Theſe, under the pretence of ſafety, they ſaid, had formed them- 
ſelves into troops; and committed diſorders in the North, of which 
the inn N a e 220 
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to Cork. Tyrconnel arrived ſoon after, and brought * lin. 
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c i AP. of the rout at Drumore. Pleaſed with his attachment and ſer- 
ns vices, the King raiſed him to the rank of a Duke. He-himfelf 


1689. 


Wretched 


amy. 


ſtate of his 
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advanced toward Dublin. The condition of the rabble, that 
poured round him, under the name of an army, was not calcu- 
lated to raiſe his hopes of ſuccefſs. The moſt of them were only 


provided with clubs; ſome with fticks tipt with iron. The troops 


who were armed the beſt, had at moſt but two muſkets in a hun- 
dred fit for ſervice. At Dublin, James was received with every 
appearance of a general joy. He proceeded immediately to buſi- 


neſs. He ordered, by proclamation, all Proteſtants who had 


abandoned the kingdom to return. He commanded, in a ſecond 


Proclamation, all Papiſts, except thoſe in his army, to lay up 


their arms, to put an end to the robberies and depredations, which 
they had committed in their violence and zeal. He invited the 
country to provide his troops, for their money, with proviſions. 
He raiſed: the value of the currency, by a preclamation ; and he 
ſummoned a parliament to meet at Dublin, on the ſeventh. of 
May, to ſettle the diſtracted affairs of the kingdom... The Pro- 
teſtant - clergy repreſented their grievances,- in an addreſs, The 
univerſity of Dublin appeared with complaints and congratula- 
tions at the foot of the throne. He aſſured the firſt of his abſo- 
lute protection, and a full redreſs. He not only promiſed to de- 
fend, but even to enlarge the privileges of the latten. 


James, ſoon after his arrival at Dublin, found that he had 
been too much flattered *,. in the accounts which he had received 
of the ſtate of Ireland. He was ill- informed of the number and 
reſolution of the Proteſtants. He was convinced of the neceſſity 
of finiſhing the diſorders of Ireland, before he could extend his: 
views to Britain. He reſolved to ſtrengthen Hamilton, to enable 
him to take Coleraine. He ordered the Marquis de Puſignian, 
with a numerous detachment, to march to the North. While 

„ Leſley's Anſwer to King, 1 James II. 


this: 


D WIILLI NN AND MARY: 1 
this reinforcement were prephiring "themſelves for their general 


CHAP; 


rendezvous at Charlemont, James confulted with his principal P.-E 


officers concerning the ſiege of Derry. He examined the maga- 
Zines ;; but they were totally deſtitute of every implement of war. 

Workmen were employed to make the neceſſary tools and inſtru- 
ments for a ſiege. Few ſkilled in that craft could be found; and 
ſuch as were, being Proteſtants, proceeded ſlowly, from their aver- 
ſion to the buſineſs. Cannon were no more to be found chan 
tools. T here was not one piece of battery ready mounted in all 
Ireland. Twelve field-pieces and four : mortars formed the whole 
artillery of the kingdom, and theſe were already in the poſſeſſion of 
Hamilton. James, in an appearance of proſperity, was involved 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs. * His army were naked and undiſciplined, 
ſubject to panic, and averſe from command. Their very numbers 
haraſſed their ſovereign, and ruined the country, He therefore 
reſolved to diſband the moſt of the half-armed rabble, who aſſumed 
the name of an army. More than one hundred thouſand already 
were on foot, in different parts of the iſland, and of theſe he re- 
ſerved only fourteen regiments of horſe and dragoons, and thirty- 
five regiments of foot. The reſt he ordered to retire to their reſpec- 
tive homes. He ſupplied, in a great meaſure, the remains of his 
troops with Arms. To encourage his friends, as well as to terrify 
his enemies, he reſolved to place himſelf at the head of the rein- 


1689. 


forcement, which he had committed to the charge of the Marquis 


de Puſignian *, 


WualLx James was thus ſtrengthening himſelf in Ireland, the 
parliament of England was chiefly engaged in religious diſputes. © 
The avowed patronage of the court to Diſſenters, though hitherto |; 
unſucceſsful, had not abated, The members, who had ſeceded 
from the houſe of commons, reſumed their ſeats, The ſuppoſed 
danger of the church called forth, a ſecond time, men who had 


* MS, Journals, 1689, James II. hi 4 
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retired; ina perfect deſpair of the ſtate. Joining irh a . 
adhered to the eſtabliſhed faith, they formed a majority againſt 
the court, in all matters where religion was <oticertied. A bill ts 
reftove corporations was read in the lower-houſe, and committed; 
A motion was made to inſtruct che committee, that none ſhould 
be admitted to any office of magiſtvacy, without having received, 
within a twelvemonth before, the ſacrament, according to the 
church of England. The'court-party oppoſed a meafure, which 


_ indiſctiminately- excluded afl Diſſenters; but the oppoſition pre- 


Addrefs for a 


war with 
France, 


vailed, by a majority ef two voices. The adherents of the 
church cartied further their victory. They procured an addreſs 
to the King, to iſfue writs for a convocation, to adviſe him in 
ecclefiaſtical matters. The lords, after a violent debate, gave their 
concurrenee to this addrefs. William, in his anſwer, promiſed. 
to protect the church. He promiſed to call a convocation ; but 
he ſpeciſied no fixed time for the meeting of that aſſembly”, The 
church- party, however, prevailed in the two houfes; and the Diſa 
ſenters, who. expected to be gratified with offices, were obliged, 


at length, to reſt nnen with being oo Lan 250 the penalty of: 
certain laws. 


To ſtrengthen his own intereſt, by removing the fears of Bis 
enemies, William recommended to his parliament to paſs an act 
of general indemnity. The two parties which divided the na- 
tion were unanimous in their thanks for this meſſage. The 
Whigs, who were ſtill the court- party, wiſhed to gratify the 
King. The Tories were anxious to ſave themſelves. While this 
temporary unanimity prevailed, the ſubject of a war with France 
came under the diſcuſſion of the commons. Without one diſ- 


ſenting voice, they promiſed. to ſupport the King. Hampden, 


whothad made the firſt motion for taking into conſideration the 
war, was placed in the chair of the committee appointed to form 
1116 aginſt 114. n April ig. a April 16. 
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the addreſs on the vote of the houſe. The addreſs irſelf, when c E "a p. 
preſented to the houſe, conſiſted of a ſtring of invecti ves againſt « J 


by 


the French King. But however juſt the reflections might be _ 
deemed in themſelves, they ſeemed too undignified to be adopted 
by the commons at large. A more temperate paper was framed 
and preſented on the twenty-ſixth of April. The commons laid 
before the King the deſtructiye methods taken by the court of 
France againſt the trade, quiet, and intereſt of the kingdom. They 
complained. of the invaſion of Ireland, and the ſupport given to 
REBELS in that iſland. They promiſed to give ſuch aſſiſtance, in 
a parliamentary way, as ſhould enable the King to reduce France 
into ſuch a condition, as might prevent her for the future from 
violating the peace of Europe. William was cautious in his anſwer, 
He conſidered the war as no longer a matter of choice, but of 
neceſſity. He relied, he ſaid, on their promiſe of ſupport ; and: 
he aſſured them that they might rely upon him 1 in *PP/J1DS their: 
aids. to the proper ule, 


THresE matters being thus adjuſted, war was declared againſt Wardeclared. . 
France upon the ſeventh of May. Ihe declaration contained ſome 
reaſons that were merely ſpeculative, and others that were founded 
in fact. Many of the cauſes that were alleged bore no relation to 
England. But the neceſſity of a rupture was apparent, as Lewis, 
though languidly, ſupported James in Ireland: yet his eſpouſing 
the cauſe of that unfortunate Prince, can ſcarce be comprehended 
in thoſe acts of perfidy which are enumerated in the declaration. 
His ſuppoſed attachment to France, as much as his bigotry in reli- 
gion, accompliſhed the ruin of the late King. Could the allies on 
the Continent have ſeduced him into their party, his ſubjects would 
have been left to ſettle their own differences at home. The urgency 
of the meaſure was not neceſſary to recommend a war againſt the 


French to the Engliſh nation. Their enmity was ancient and 
hereditary. 
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e The Engliſh were bated for their wealth and happineſs by the 


State of 
Europe, 


French. The French were abhorred by the Engliſh for their am- 
bition and their ſtupendous power, . The ſeeds of war ſeemed to 
have been ſown between both by the hand of nature; and William 
could not have conferred a greater favour upon his ſubjects, than 
by gratifying his own reſentment againſt Lewis, in OR upon 
that monarch the whole weight of England. 


Tux arts of M. de Louvois, conhiniag with the vanity and in- 
ſolence of Lewis the Fourteenth, united the arms of all Europe 
againſt France, The diet of Ratiſbon had declared the French 
King and the Cardinal de Furſtemberg enemies of the empire. 
The Elector of Brandenburgh took up arms againſt a nation, 
whom he called the common enemies of Chriſtendom. Denmark 
and Sweden were reconciled among themſelves, and gained to the 
grand alliance. The houſe of Auſtria in both its branches were 
the irreconcilable enemies of France. The Empire and Spain, re- 
membering former injuries, ſeemed anxious for preſent revenge. 
An alliance offenſive and defenſive was formed between the Em- 


peror and the States of Holland. They ſtipulated to co- operate 


with all their forces againſt the French King. They engaged 
themſelves, that neither ſhould enter, upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever, into a ſeparate treaty, That no peace ſhould be made till 
the objects of the treaties of Weſtphalia, Oſnaburgh, Munſter, 
and the Pyrenees, ſhould be vindicated. That, in caſe of a treaty 
by common conſent, an interchangeable communication of the 
tranſactions ſhould be ſtrictly maintained. That the Emperor 
ſhould invite the court of Madrid, the States, and the crown of 
England, into a participation of this treaty. That, in caſe of the 


death of the King of Spain without iſſue, the States ſhould, with 
all their forces, aid the Emperor to mount his throne; and that 


2 they 
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they; would uſe their endeavours with the electors, their allies, to 
raiſe Joſeph, the Emperor's 7 eldeſt lon, to the . of BE: of 
the Romans . | 7 6c 
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| 1 1 muſt have long foreſeen the neceſſity of the war 


which he now openly declared againſt France. But his prepara- 
tions at ſea, where that kingdom was moſt vulnerable, were flow, 
neglected, and unſueceſsful. Though James, in his care of the 
marine, had placed the navy of England upon a reſpectable footing, 
he ſeems to have expended his naval ſtores in the great effort which 
he made to defeat the Dutch invaſion, by the means of his fleet. 
Beſides, the ſeamen ſhewed an almoſt invincible unwillingneſs to 
ſerve againſt the late King”. Of the thirty ſhips put in commiſ- 
ſion in the end of February, twelve only were ready for ſailing 
in the middle of April. Herbert was ordered, at the head of his 
{quadron, to- go in queſt of the French fleet, which was preparing 
for another voyage to Ireland, by way of convoy to ſome tran- 
ſports, laden with arms, ammunition, and money. Driven by 
ſtreſs of weather into Mifford-haven, he remained there a few days 
to refit, Reinforced with ſome ſhips, he took advantage of the 
firſt eaſterly wind, and ſtood away for the port of Kinfale% His 
whole ſquadron conſiſted of eight third rates, ten fourth rates, one 


fifth rate, and two tenders. On the twenty-ninth of April, his 


ſeouts made a ſignal, that they diſcovered a fleet keeping their 


wind. To prevent their getting into Kinſale, Herbert did the 
ſame. The French, however, ſailed into Bantry-bay. Herbert 
ſtood in to the bay. on the firſt of May. The French, conſiſting 


of twenty - eight ſhips. of war, weighed anchor when the Engliſh: 
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May. 


Engliſh fleet. 


defeated. 


fuſt appeared. They formed their line, and bore down on 


Herbert with a full ſail. He endeavoured to gain the wind, but 


in vain. A ſmart engagement, which laſted two hours, enſued. 
Chateau Renault, who commanded the French, behaved with ſpi- 


EF *- Hiſt, d'Allemagne, tom. vii. „ Gazette, 9 April 24, 
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| 8 3 p. rit, Herbert was obliged to yield to ſuperior force, and he , ood 
—— off to ſea, leaving a victory obtained with little bloodſhed to the 


Diſcontents 


enemy. Chateau Renault landed his ſtores i in dern, and returned 
in triumph to France N 


/ 


Bur neither the diſgrace, Pekin upon the arms of England, 
nor che dangerous ſtate of Ireland, were capable to create that 
unanimity in parliament which the times required. Though the 
commons had authoriſed William, with a promiſe of ſupporting 
his meaſures, to declare war againſt France, they ſhewed no incli- 
nation to furniſh him with ample ſupplies. The King himſelf diſ- 
covered an inactivity unſuitable to the high opinion which had 
been formed of his character. He exhibited no fymptoms of ar- 
dour for roſecuting a ſea-war againſt France. His preparations 
for the eſte of the Proteſtants i in Ireland, were languid and inſufe 


ficient. The commons were diſappointed in their own hopes, and 


offended, with, the King. They openly blamed his miniſters. 


They appointed a committee to inquire into the miſcarriages, with 
regard to Ireland. The diſtreſſes of the Iriſh Proteſtants, who had 
been forced to, take refuge in England, employed their firſt care. 
They addreſſed the King to furniſh them with an immediate ſup- 
ply. They diſcovered an inclination to retaliate upon the Popiſh 
abſentees in England, the hardſhips which had fallen on the fugi- 
tive Proteſtants of Ireland. The King promiſed to grant their 
requeſt, But he took advantage of ſome treaſonable papers which 
had -been intercepted to demand a further ſupply; The elder 
Hampden made a motion for that purpoſe. But ſuch was either 
the « economy or diſcontent of the houſe, that he was not ſo much 


as ſeconded. The diſappointment of William was aggravated by 
an inſult upon his nation; for when Hampden urged the neceffity 


of an aid, to ſave, the nation from the/Irif and French, artotfer 
member deſired him to © add the Dutch,” N 


Gazettes. * June 1. 


3 


We l dl beg 


Tuxer marks of diſcontent procceded mote from 3 dilllke % See 
William, than from any affection for James. The reſolutions of . "9 
the commons ſeemed. firm and: violent againſt, the excluded King in m. 10e 
and his adherents. They voted, that the molt confiderable Papiſts 
ſhould he taken;into cuſtody, , They reſolved, that their horſes and 

arms ſhould be ſeized;,, They ordered impeachments againſt ſeveral 
perſons for compoſing-and;publiſhing,a declaration from the late; 
King. They voted, tha the declaration; itſelf ſhould be burn, 
by the hands of the common hangman., A bill. for the attainden 
of ſeveral perſons was introduced. A clauſe was inſerted, to apply ö 
to the relief of the. Proteſtants the eſtates of the, Popiſh Iriſh now 
in arms for the late King. But cheſe xeſalutions againſt the friends 
of James inereaſed not the generoſity of che commons in favour of 

Williams He inſinuated in perſon the apparent neceſſity of a 
further ſupply-- He reminded the houſe, of the neceſſity of a 
timely proviſion of the money for the States of Holland. To. the 
fieſt- requeſt the commons made no reply. They anſwered the 
ſecond, by inſtructiug a committee to inquire into the cauſe why; 
the Dutch fleet had not ſooner joined that of England. This in- 
quiry, however, ſeemed to have proceeded more from the ill-hu- 
mour of the houſe; than from neceſſity. Thirty Dutch ſhips of 
the line had joined the Engliſh fleet, on the ſixth of June, at St. 
Helens. The combined fleet, conſiſting of near ſeventy men of 
war, hovered on the enemy's coaſt. The French having accom- 
pliſhed their purpoſe, by landing James in Ireland; kept them- 
ſelves ſafe in their ports; but their privateers in and mean time 
een the ined of wee wits (ag ſacceſs*,"” - PUR 

1 n Mew 21. Ap, tort | 

Tus W of the commons ee in ſs where of commons, 
frugality was nowiſe-concerned. The bill. of rights: had been in- 
troduced into the houſe; to convert the ſeveral articles. which had 
buy en to William with the crown into a regular law. 
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the lords, 


confirmed by the ſame- act of the legiſiature. The. 
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The ſettlement: of the cromn upon the - Prince /and--Paneelsof | 
Orange, the Prince(s-of: Deamark,. and their children, was to be 


power was totally extinguiſhed by an additional clauſe; extept in 
eaſes where a diſpenſation is expreſsly allowed by the ſtatute. The 
bill paſſed the commons. But it was eſſentially amended by the 
lords. Ib the clauſe which diſabled Papiſts from fucteeding = 
the crown, they added} the words,” ©. or ſuch as thould: murry 


Papiſts.”* / Sophia, Dutcheſs of Hannover, and her'poſterity; were 


inſerted in the Hne of ſueceſſion by the lords. The ler houſe 
rejected both amendments, under various reaſons. Fhe lords ad- 
bered. The commons continued obſtinate. Confererice followed 
conference. The peers at length declared that they would admit 
of no farther debate on the fubje&. The lower houſt fle into 
boner wane They adjourned * for two days; and, when they 
met, they appointed a committee to itiſpect the Journals; Whether 
a was any precedent for a conferenee where the freedom of 
debate was refuſed. The King, perceiving the vehemence of the 
commons, endeavoured to ſooth them with a meſſage, which, 
however, contained a kind of reproach. He informed them, that 
he was ſo ſenſible of their difpolition, that he was willing that no 
further proceedings upon miles of money re be n 

ul their meeting in winter * ty 
H&G 51 


THE commons, ivflamed with the delay in —_— them per- 
miſſion to inſpect the eouneil- books, paid little regard go this en- 
ceſſion. In a committee of the whole. houſe, they. proceeded, on 
the third of Auguſt, to conſider the ſtate of the nation. They re- 
folved, that there: had been unaccountable delays in ſending a 
neceſſary aid to Ireland. That adequate preparations had not, been 
made for ſending a force into that kingdom, and that ſeveral ſhips 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy, for want of a ſufcient pror 


v July 31. * Journals, Aug, 2, 
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teffeertblinhgviatdiaine + The lords £x*hibited mpeg of the © wy A * 
ſame vehemende. They had appointed à committee ef i 
They applied for leave to inſpect the minutes of the oouj“ti Botz 
notwwithſtanding the apparent ill-humour of both houſes, they 
avoided zo proceed to extremities, Miniſters were actuſed, bat 
not puuiſhed. Offices, Who had beta proved to have naglected 
- their duty, eſcaped without uenſime. They paſſed from the affairs 
_ of dreland-40ithe ſettlement of the vevenur, wid to the completing 
the bill of | indemnity, Neither} kowever; was finiſhed ia the 
preſent ſeſſiun. The exceptions made in the bill of indemaity 
were ſo extenſive; that they comprehended half the people in 
England. Violent debates aroſe upon the ſubject. But the ſettle- 
ment of the revenue engrofled the greateſt part of the King's at- 
tention. He expreſſed with great vehemence his deſire af having 
the revenue of his predeoeſſor ſettled upon him for life. The jea- 
louſy: of many prevented the acrompliſhment of his deſire. The 
ſullenneſs of his diſpoſition was known to ſeveral, The imperiouſ- 
neſs of his character was perhaps exaggerated by all!“ The Whigs 
were afraid, that to make him independent, was to render his go- 
verument arbitrary; and thoſe WhO adhered in ſectet to the late 
King, wiſhed to make the reigning Prince uneafy upon his throne. 
His diſappointment induced him to renew his former threats. He 
ſometimes affirmed, that he would no longer remain in a country 
where _ _ png the name of King. 
199, .M3 3 mos TH 1 ig emen. 
Tur 1 cho had raiſed William to 1. * wete the molt 
forward in their oppoſition to the meaſure of rendering him ihde- 
pendent. They have been, without any ſufficient reaſon, highly 
blamed upon this ſubject. The exigencies of the times were great. 
But the ſums already granted were ample. William himſelf com- 
plained of a want of permanency in the revenue, more than of 
the inſufficieney of the aids received. The money voted fince the 
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0 Hu Ar. beginning of the feſſion, exoeeded by 3 
2 receipts of any whole year in the two precHD˙H0 eigne Rm. 
Pearante of an appropriation of the ſupplies to particultr er vices 
offended the King, as it feemed to inſinuate a diſtruſt of His con- 
duct. A new conſtitution was, however, to be eſtablimed- The 
commotis were certainly; excuſable, in continuing the depetdeter 
of the cri, till the! rights of the fubje@ ſhould be eſtabHHHed on 
a permanent and ſolid foundation. There is, however, rehſch to 
conclude,” that the King's private conduct obſtructed the comple- 
tion of his wiſhes, more than the public ſpirit of the ebmmons. 
He loved not the company of his ſubfects. He neither Hatteted 
their favourite prejudices, nor mixed in their amuſemetits He 
even quftted London when queſtions öf che utmoſt importante 
were agitated in parliament.” He paſſed his time at Hampton- 
Court i in a ſtate of retired inactivity y, Which bordered bpon Ablo- 
Jute indolente. Few Rad Acbelfs to his perſon'; and chöfe chat were 
admitted were obliged to make allowances for his di in 
reconciling their reception to their Em! He was compared, Sith 
great diſadvantage, to both his uncles. Charles and James lived 
in the intiwaey of equals with their ſobjects. Though their con- 
duct as ſovereigns was almoſt uniformly blamed, they were al- 
ways itrepreientivle 6 therr behaviour as l. ene 5 (it HE 


TEES 


Avg, 20, DissATISFIED with * Möge of tha ating: harafſed 
adjourned, with the conteſts between the houſes, offended at their complaints 
againſt his own” conduct with regard: to Ireland, William put an 

end, by adjournment, to the ſeſſion on the twentieth of Auguſt. 

But though neither houſe had the good fortune to pleaſe the King, 

their meaſures ſeemed uniformly favourable to tlie late ſettlement 

of the crown. They renewedthe averſion of the people againſt 

the bad meaſures of the two laſt reigns, by reverſing unpopular 
attainders and illegal judgments. The blood of Ruſſel, Sidney, 


z Publications of the times. 


Mrs. 
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Mm. Eile, and Alderman Corniſh, was xeſtored enn 8 ha. 
32 their, trials were ordered. to be . 
cancelled. Exorbitant fines impoſed. in. the preceding reigns mere 
voted; illegal. Money extorted by. Jefferys, the late chancellor, 
who died on the eighteenth, of April in the Tower, was charged, 
With. intereſt, upon his eſtate. The noted Otes was remembered 
dn this occaſion. The judgments, againſt him were reverſed, and he 
himſelf was xecommended, to the, King, who gratified, him with 
an ample penſion. | The unfortunate, Duke of Monmouth was the 
 9ply-one-forgot of the, whole, party,,, Though, urged. to his ruin 
by dhe preſent King, and ſeduced by; the: prevailing party, his 
memory and his children were. neglected. William himſelf ſeemed 

willing to preclude the latter from the favour which was on others 
liberally beſtowed. | He conferred, at his coronation, the title of 
Earl of Monmouth on the Lord Mordaunt ; F perhaps 1 that none of 
the poſterity of the Duke mein ae to his re Popu- 
larity,/. dA! at If . 


wit tft, 
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„Tg affairs of Scotland continued to be important through the Airs of 
greateſt part of the preſent year. On the eleventh of May, 3 
commiſſioners appointed by the convention, with a cavalcade of 0 
moſt of the Scotiſh nobility, and gentry then reſiding in London, 2 
were introduced to the King and Queen at Whitehall. They 
Preſented to the King a letter from the ſtates, the inſtrument of 
government, a paper containing a liſt of grievances to be redreſ- 

ſed, and an addreſs for converting the convention into a parlia- 

ment. Theſe papers were ſucceſſively read, and William made a 
ſuitable reply. The coronation-oath was then tendered to the 

King, by. the Earl of Argyle. A ſcruple expreſſed by William to 

a clauſe of the oath,, which ſeemed 1 to infer religious perſecution, 

has been recorded to his honour... | William, i in his diſpoſal of 
places in Scotland, paid attention to his own friends. The con- 


* D'Avaux. 1. Rereſby, Burne:, Journals, Publications, paſſim. 
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— milton was appointed commiſſioner. The Lord Melvin, a. per ſon 


Progreſs of 


hon our wo | u n 


of a ductile and cafy temper, but of limited capacity, received 
the ſeals, as ſecretary of ſtate. The Viſcount Stair was reſtored to 
the office of lord prefident of che court of ſeſſion; and his ſony Bit - 
John Dalrymple, was appointed lord advocate. Stait, on wheſt: | 
advice the King chiefly depended in Scotiſh affairs, was as ſingulat 
in his character as in che fortune of his life. A man of conſiders; 
able, but profligate abilities; he had raiſed himſelf from obſon- 


rity, by the means of his temporifing talents. During fifty years 


of his life; he complied in every thing with every government. 
He marked with acuteneſs the changes of the times, and ran den- 


terouſſy down the current. True to no principle but his owt: 
intereſt, he caballed with every party, and betrayed all. He 
fought againſt Charles the Firſt in a military office. In 'a civil 
capacity, he abetted with zeal and eagerneſs the moſt arbitrary 
meaſures of his ſon; To ſum up his character in the words of 
thoſe who knew him beſt: He was an enthuſiaſt without religtan, 
a judge without Juſtice, a e deſtitute of integrity and 


THE PR of ſuch men in the chief offices of the e, 
furniſhed many perſons, whoſe ambition was diſappointed by the 
new promotions, with a plauſible pretence for an oppoſition in 
parliament. Befides, the inſtructions of the King to his commiſ- 
ſioner, with regard to the redreſs of grievances, were more cir- 
cumſcribed in their object, than the Scots had reaſon to expect 
from a Prince on whom they voluntarily conferred the crown. 
The lords of the articles had been long deemed deſtructive to the 
firſt principles of a free parliament ; yet the abolition of that inſti- 
tution could not be obtained from the King. The ill humours of 
the parliament were, however, ſuppreſſed for ſome time, on ac- 


d Burnet, Balcarras. Proceedings of Parliament vindicated, p. 36. 
count 
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eomttiof dhe dengens which ümestened the new government. The nr. 
caſtle; of Edinbutghowas Thll kept, in the name of James, by che —.— 
Duke of Gordon: but, deſpairing of any relief, and preſſed by a 

ſiege, he ſurrendered! the place; upon honourable terms, on — 
thirteenth: of June. The adherents of the late King, terrified w 
this unexpected mis fortune, now turned their eyes — gs 
Dundee. That nobleman, having been urged in vain to return 
to the convention, was publickly declared a fugitive, an outlaw, 
and à rebel, by that aſſembly. Driven by his eneinies, and in- 
cited by his oven native ardour, he reſol ved to defend himſelf by: 
force of arms. Apprized.of a deſign laid by General Mackay to 
take him by ſurpriſe, he retired to the Grampian mountains, with 
a fe horſe. He marched from thence to Gordon caſtle, where 
he was joined by the Earl of Dunfermling, with fifty gentlemen. 
He pafſed through the county of Murray to Inverneſs. Mac- 
donald of Keppoch lay with ſeven hundred men before that town; 
after having ravaged, in his way from his own eountry, the 
lands of the clan * v4 od at 


ti 1g of i 


DuNnDEs, having beide! to the ache of 3 10 the Viſcount 
repay, at the King's return, the money extorted from them by — 
Macdonald, induced the latter to join his arms. He propoſed 14 
immediately to march in ſearch of Mackay; but Macdonald and 
his followers choſe firſt to return home with their ſpoil. Dundee 
was forced to yield. He accompanied them to Lochaber! He 
arrived, on the eighth of May, in Badenoch. He ſent letters 
from thence to the chiefs of 1 the clans. He appointed them to 
meet, at a general rendezyous in Lochaber, on the eighteentł of 
the ſame month. He reſolved to fill the intermediate time with 
2 Mackay, with his army, had arrived at Inverneſs. Dun- 
e, paſſing ſuddenly through Athol, ſurpriſed the town of Perth. 

1 88 80 of gaining to his party the two troops of Scotiſh dra- 
„ MS. 1689. 

3 goon 
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CHAP. goons Who lay at Dundee, he marched ſuddenly to that place; 


= biivrt/ſidelity ef Orp Batfours/ who) ech ard. hen, bt 
appointed ls views. Having ir aiſod che lanidtax from : Ahe ana 
bitunts as ne paſſvdꝭ Dundee returned through Athol / and Ran- 
noch to Lochaberh t ti höldi the diet of rendezvous . Macdonald of 
Glengary, Macdonaldi:of! Meter, Stewart of Appin, and Mag 
donald of Glenco, jdineili him with their followers on the da 
appointed. In afdto days Cameron of Lochiel, with ſix hun- 
dred men, and , onald of Keppoch, with two hundred, 
rived in the camp of Dundee. His army now conſiſted 6h ülten 
hundred men- πνWitk theſe he took the way of Badeng | 
forced the caftle of Ruthven, with its, garriſon. of fifty tand. 
Mackay, who was on his march to Ruthven, retręeated upon. 
we Apprœachaf Dundee, Colonel Ramſay, Who was, paſhng 
| IL thagugh Sthel, with a, confiderable reinforcement, to Join Maer 
kay, fled hack fg Fer; and Mackay himſelf, having beg ür 
ſued in van n Dundee for four days, advanced bo FP ag, 
and left the Whole Highlands expoſed to the enemy. 694 k. 


c ei ni bwoc 


He retrests HE officers, of * Scotiſh dragoons, who held a ſeexet corre- 


to Lochaber, ſpondence with fd wrote to him falſe mene as an 


excuſe. for, their own fears. They informed him, that a part I y 
Iriſh, Who, had endeavoured to land in Scotland, un ader 15 Dall 
of. Berwick, were driven back, and the Duke himlelf' taken 


Ti 


priſoner; Beſides, Mackay had been reinforced with a regithent 


of, Enghh; horſe, and another of foot. Dundee, upon .recely 0 
this, intelligence, retreated to Badenoch. The / Natives, c ;of"th 


lowcountry, who ſerved in his army, quitted him on his m Rag 


5515 NL. 


wbout leave... The Highlanders, never, ſubject to aut 1 n 
a retpeat, e the country whereyer they came. He, him 


7 
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ſal fell ich. Mackay hoyered, on his gear. A flight i 
hl | 
Ware. in Which the High anders pr But the vidtors, 
fit bene 7117151 12 4 MS. 1689. 1% 3 3 ql 21 97 1: 1199 
during 
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during che action, loſt their baggage. Dundee at length arrived © HA v. 
at Ruthven*. Ramſay, during his abſence, had paſſed, wit 
twelve hundred men, to Inverneſs. + Mackay, joined by this _ 
timely reinforcement, advanced with hafty ſtrides. Other regi- 

ments had arrived at Perth and Dumblain. Dundee perceived 

dangers approaching on every fide. - The Highlanders deſerted, 

every night, by hundreds. He found - himſelf obliged to accom- 

pany the fugitives. He retired to Lochaber.' 'Two hundred only 

of his whole force remained in the field; and to complete the 
unhappineſs of his ſituation, he received, at the ſame time, intelli- 


gence of the ſurrender of the caſtle of Edinburgh *. 


- LeTTrss arriving on the twenty-third of June from King Marches a. 
James, with a promiſe of immediate ſuccours from Ireland, Dundee 3 
ordered the neighbouring clans to aſſemble round his ſtandard. But 
| ill he had ſcarce any thing but men for proſecuting the war. 
The Highlanders were armed only with their own proper wea- 
| pons.. He had but forty pound weight of powder in his whole 
army. Without cannon, without tents, without proviſions, deſti- 
tute of money, and even poſſeſſing no commiſſion to command for 
the late King, his active ſpirit ſurmounted all difficulties, and 
communicated to others his own fire. He gained the affections 
of a proud and ignorant populace, by his attention to their very 
prejudices. He repreſſed the jarring intereſts and jealouſies of the 
better ſort, by the authority of his character, and their high opi- 
nion of his courage and {kill in war. His very name reminded 
his followers of the gallant Montroſe. They ſaw in him what 
their fathers had told them of the chief of his family; and they 
transferred to their preſent commander their enthuſiaſtic zeal for 
a former leader, who had covered their arms with fo much ſuc- 
ceſs and renown, Dundee was not of a diſpoſition that would 
permit this ſpirit to languiſh in a ſtate of inaQivity. Events daily 


| * June 4. f MS, paſſim. 
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The Lord Murray, ſon of 


—— the; Marquis of Athol, laid ſiege to che caſtle of Blair, held by ſome 


1689. 


Meets them 
at Rimory. 


of the adherents. of King James. Sir Alexander Maclean, then 
on an expedition in Cromar, by Dundee's orders, marchechagainſt 
Murray, and raiſed the ſiege. But Mackay was on his way to 
attack the place. Dundee, reigforced by three hundred Iriſh, 
under Colonel Cannon, by forced marches, arrived in Athol on 
the ſixteenth of July. Having refreſhed his men, he lay all | ighs 
under arms in the field *, nici v. dive 4 

IN the "RNS HA of the ſcrenteepth of July, the Viſcount Dun- 
dee was informed, that Mackay's advanced guard, confiſting| of 
four hundred. men, had marched through the paſs of Killicranky,, 
a narrow defile, formed by the ſteep ſide of the Grampian moun- 
tains, and a dark, rapid, and deep river. He ordered Sir Alex 
ander Maclean, with an equal number of his tribe, to attack the 
enemy. Maclean had ſcarce advanced half a mile, when: Dundee 
was informed that Mackay had marched, with his whole army, 
through the paſs; and was advanced to the field of Rinrory, ſcares 
two miles diſtant from the place where the Highlanders lay. He 
commanded Maclean to halt. He advanced ſuddenly with his: 
whole force, being reſolved to give battle to the enemy. When 
he came in fight of Mackay's army, he found them formed in 
eight battalions, ready for action. They eonfiſted- of four thou; 
ſand five hundred foot, and two troops of horſe. The High- 
landers, under Dundee, amounted to little more than half that 
number. Theſe he ranged inſtantly in order of battle. [Macledny. 
with his tribe, formed the right wing. The Macdonalds: of Sky, 
under their chieftain's-eldeſt ſon, formed the left. The Camerons, 
the Macdonalds of Glengary, the followers of Clanronald, and 
a few Iriſh auxiliaries, were in the center. A troop of horſe were 
placed behind, under Sir William Wallace. Ihe officers ſent by 


® MS. Account, 1689. 
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James from Ireland were [diſtributed through all the line, Hits 
whole army ſtood in fight of the enemy, for ſeveral hours, dn the 
lep fide of a hill, which faced the narrow plain werte Mackay 
had formed his line. Dundee wiſhed: for the e wights 


: 


a ſeaſon ſuited for either youre or flight 17 bt JB 8TH 

x (il 1 . «+ [D'S 7275) SD 100 30 4 % 14571 
+ AT five of thee Asha n esbag a Rind of flight ſkirmiſh 
began between the right wing of the Highlanders and the left of 
the enemy. But neither army wiſhing: to” change their ground, 
the firing was diſcontinued for three hours. Dundee, in the mean 


time, flew from tribe to tribe, and animated them to action. At 


eight of the clock he gave the ſignal for battle, and charged the 
enomy in perſon, at the head of the horſe. The Highlanders, in 
deep columus, ruſhed! ſuddenly down the hill. 
ſhot till they were within a pike's length oß the enemy; and, 


kay's left wing could not for a moment ſuſtain the ſhock. They 
were driven by the Macleans, with great ſlaughter, from the fields 
The Macdonalds, on the left of the Highlanders, were not equally 
ſueceſsful. Colonel Haſting's regiment of foot ſtood their ground. 
and forced!” the Macdonalds to retreat. Maclean;/ with à feu 
of his tribe, and Sir Evan Cameron, at the head of his clan, fell 
ſuddenly on the flank of this gallant regiment, and obliged them 
to give way. The laughter ended not with the battle. TwWõ :ũ 
thauſand fell in the field and the flight. The tents, baggage, ar- 
tillery, and proviſions of the enemy, and even King William's 
Dutch ſtandard, which was, carried by Mackay's regiment, fell 


into the hands af the Highlanders, The victory was now com- 


plete. But the Highlanders loſt their gallant leader. Perceiving 
the unexpected reſiſtance of Colonel Haſting's: regiment, and the 
confuſion of the Maedonalds, Dundee rode rapidly to the left wing; 
and as he was raiſing his arm, and: pointing the Camerons to ad- 
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having fired their muſkets, fell upon them ſword in hand. Macs 
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os / vhleeSEadaived#ballit)his/ffe?0 le hoe ter, roba üb 


—dbatiles ud rote # letter to King Jamesy Sibing at Ad ον,jãöf the 
get) Ele even tought that bis wg nf ot mortally het 


he died the next morning at Blair *. 
d .basſ1058 to HjẽuH od ai anoits19qe yaetilian 2d3 ou gud. 


Tos fell, in thebmidſt of viftory; che gallant Viſcsum Bund 
dee. To the enthuſiaſm of valeur which ought to unte & fl 
dier, he added all' the ill and prudente of an experienced gene- 
ral. Trained e, was ever in poſſeſſion of 
himſelf. Danger diſcompoſed) not, though it elevated hi mind. 
He was ag ptoviderit in his coduct as he was undaunted in actions 
Open and free by natute witinitig in his manner, liberal thegigh | 
policy, attentive to the paſſions-vf others, a perfect maſtef of his. 
own/; he was/obliging to men whom he ouglit to dblige g te thoße 
whom rigour eould only ſubdue, occafionally ſevere Hevn 
deſcend to che level of the low, without loſing his dignity He 
could riſe above the greateſt, without offending the prdul, bt 
awaking the envy of the jealous. Without any commiſſionfibn- 


his ſovereign, without any previous acquaintancewwiththoſe-whbm 


he rouſed to arms, without any of the common reſources of War! 
deftitute of ammunition and artillery, he reduced an ungovernable 
multitude into diſcipline, by the mere authority of! his flame 
Had he ſurvived the victory which he obtained, he might have 
cartied forward even the fickle tribes which he commanded to 
actions of greater conſequence and renown. They loved him 
with enthuſiaſm; they revered his memory when Yeadl' 


Their ſongs and · traditions placed him in the firſt rank"of thelt 


heroes. His name is ſcarce mentioned to this: day withbud eitlitr 
a ſigh or a tear. The hopes of King James in Scotland periſſſed 
with Dundee. Colonel Cannon, who ſucceeded to the command 
poſſeſſed neither the popularity nor abilities of his predeceſſor. Af 
ter ſome inſignificant actions, more remarkable for their own v 
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_ lourithdarfer. thewondyrty of Heir Jeader, the Hlighlanders, diſ- 
penſed themſalves in diſguſt and the War fopn after, bauen 
en . IS cb 
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Donne the military operations in the-North of Scotland, the 


parliament ſat in a continual ferment at; Edinburgh. A violent 
oppoſition roſe, upon vatiqus grounds. The paſſiong of the dif- 
contented were inflamed, by men who had hęen diſappointed. in 
their, Fiews of ambition. A majority appeæareꝗᷓ againſt the crown, 


They paſſech an act for the abolitiom of prelaey . They incapa+ 


eitated all obnoxious perſons from ſerving the goyernment. They 
claimed the.privilege of examining and rejecting the judges. ,, 

conduct of William, it muſt be confeſſed, furniſhed, his er 
with, plauſible grounds of complaint. He had named the Jords.of 
ſaſhon-by an · ac of prerogative, though the appointing he judges 
in ſthe fame manner had been one of his, own eharges agaĩnſt the 
late King. He had broken through the whole conſtitution of the 


college: of juſtice. In caſes: of partial vacancies. in the court of 


fefſion,-itbad-been: uſual for the King to nominate z and the other 
lords ere to examine, and at pleaſure to reject or approve. The 
vacancy declared in the throne had made a total vacaney on the 
bench. The parliament claimed the power, which they had exer- 
ciſed at the zeſtoration of monarchy, to examine; and to reject or 


receive: the judges. William, to ſupport his prerogativg, Was 
adviſed to adopt a meaſure. in itſelf abſurd, He continued ſuch a 
number of the late King's judges as were ſufficient to examine 


thoſe whom he wiſſied to promote. A bill was brought in WHICH 


aſſented th total vacancy! of the bench. It was provwinled in this 
act thatithe nomination ſhould be in the crown, and the appro- 


bation entirely an parliament. The miniſtry adhered to the King's 


theio commilſions,> or tor huld their ſeſſi on. 
1. MS. Account, 1689. A e ei be: » Burnet, Ralph; Balcarras. 
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Tun diſputes ran ſo high between the two parties, that the 
miniſtry ſeemed reſolved to ſecure: by force what they could; not 
obtain. (he favour... They drew the forces, in unuſual numbers, 
to Edinburgh. The majority were not to be intimidated out of 
their opinions, Tumult and confuſion prevailed, - The commil- 
ſioner adjourned the houſe. to the cighth,of OQtober,,, The oppo- 
tion, inflamed with reſentment, prepared a. remonſtrance to. the 
King. Under-expreſſions of zeal. for his ſervice, and loyalty. for 
his, perſon, they upbraided. William, 3 in effect, with a breach of 
the conditions upon which he had received the crown. They re- 
capitulated the ſeveral acts to. which he had not given his aſſent, 
and which ſeemed to have been deſignedly defeated: by a long ad- 
jouxnment. They annexed, in a decent but ſpirited manner, their 
reaſons for adhering to their votes. They requeſted. the King, In 
proſecution. of his acceptance of the claim of right, to give his 
aſſent to the ſpecified acts, and to take ſuch, meaſures as were beſt 


calculated for redreſſing all, the other grievances. of the nation 


This ferment in the Scotiſh, parliament was aſcribed to the profſi- 
gate politics of the two Dalrymples, who had endeavoured to 
impreſs, the King with an opinion, that he had. a. ſeparate intereſt 
from, his people. Beſides, William himſelf, was as fond of the 
Preragatives, of the crown, as any of his predeceſſors ;, and he wag 
not ea man to be convinced out of any fayoured len of go» 
vernment'. 


. TYAY.C1 
"af 


IRELAND preſented, in che mean time, a ſeene of miſery, dis. 
traction, and civil War. James, reſolving to head his army in ine 
Norch, left Dublin on the eighth of April, The Proteſtant. in- 
ſurgents, having ruined the country in their retreat, retired, upon | 
his approach, to Derry and the other ſide of the river Finn. But 
James was in no condition to take advantage of the flight of his 
enemies. His troops were deſtitute of PAY». without. diſcipline, 
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He had ordered, but without effect, the Duke of Tyreonnel, and 
De Pontis, the French agent, to haſten the arms and ammunition 
to the North. He, however, advanced toward Derry, deriving 
hopes of the ſurrender of that place from the apparent fears of the 


Prateſtants. But the enemy ſeemed reſolved to diſpute the paſſage 


of the river Finn. The King detached Hamilton to Straban and 
the Marquis de Pufignian and the Duke of Berwick, with half 
their detachment, to Cladiford, four miles above that place» 
James himſelf remained, in the mean time, at Omi. Hamilton, 
Puſignian, and Berwick, joined their troops. They forced, at 
the head of a few volunteers, the paſſage to Qadiford, in the face 
of fix thouſand of the enemy. The Mareſchal de Rofen ad- 


vanced to Straban. With two troops of Horſe and one of dra- 
goons, he ſwam acroſs the river at Lifford. The infurgents Het - 
at the; firſt-charge, having reſolved to reſerve their whole efforts for 


the defence of Derry. King James, apprized of their deſign, re- 

folved to return. to Dublin, to haſten from that city things neceſſary 
for a ſiege. The Mareſchal de Roſen was left at the head of the 
army; and M. de Maumont, Hamilton, the Duke of Berwick, Pu- 
ſignian, and M. de Lerry, were in ſucceſſion the next in command. 


Wurx the King was returned to Charlemont, he received an 
expreſs from his army, that Derry had deſired to capitulate. 
Roſen referred the deputies of the town to a declaration iſſued by 


the King on the ,frft of April. He requeſted the preſence of 
James. That Prince returned ſuddenly to Straban. But Roſen- 
had already left that place, reſolving to ſhew himſelf, with his- 
whole army, before the town, to intimidate the inſurgents to an 
immediate ſurrender. James joined him, on his way from Stra- 
an, But Roſen, contrary to the King's inclination *, ſurrounded 

„Ms. Journal, corrected by K. James. 
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pikes- { The other half had muſkets, but utterly unfit for ſer vice. 
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Wretched 


ſtate of bis 
army. 


a clergyman, and one Major Baker. Their whole force confiſted 
of ſeven thouſand men and three hundred and fifty officers Kan 


„ 1 TESTS 
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the town with his army, within the diſtance of half a catnon- 


A trumpet was ſent to ſummon Derry. 
The ae ee promiſed, to ſend an anſwer in ten hours. But 
Roſen continuing ſtill to advance, the inſurgents fired upon his 
men, and the treaty was interrupted. James, provided with no- 
thing neceſſary for a Liege, returned, the ſecond day after his 


- arriyal, with Roſen; toward Dublin. Maumont was left be- 


fore Derry in the chief command. But the precipitate motions 
of Roſen were not the cauſe of the change of opinion in the 
inhabitants of Derry. Two Engliſh regiments, under the com- 
mand of the Colonels Cuningham and Richards, had arrived, a 
few days before, in Lake Foyle, upon which the town is fituated. 
Lundy, who commanded in the place, was either ſwayed by 
treachery or fear. Without permitting the men to land, he or- 
dered the officers, to came to a council of war. They ſoon agreed, 
that the town was not tenable. Their reſolutions were commu- 
nicated to the magiſtrates, and they reſolved to offer terms to the 
King. The Engliſh regiments prepared to return. The popu- 
lace were alarmed. Tumult, clamour, and confuſion aroſe. The 
governor and, magiſtrates loſt all authority. Some deſperate per- 
ſons flew: to the walls. They turned their cannon againſt the 
enemy, and fired. The garriſon choſe two governors; Walker, 


which they reſolved to hold the town to the laſt OY 
oat 6 u dt? 
— Dos the Colt of the dahin of Ude would have 
availed little againſt the Iriſh army, had they not been almoſt 
deſtitute ,of every implement of war. I hey poſſeſſed no bat- 
teripg cannon. They had not a ſingle? mortar. Few of the 
ſoldiers were even provided with muſkeis. A blockade, rather 
than a ſiege, was formed around the town, The inſurgents 


t Walker's Diary. FLOWN 
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Newer ſcarce any thing to fear, except famine; and the negligence | 0 3 A 


ywerfimient of Engtend could oh] y"dptive'thert of betta —— 
oy They Were; however? refolved'ndt to Oe their fifety en- 
titty to che unpreparedt ftate of tflie enemy. "They made a "ally, 

the day after the King's depäfture, with three" thoufänd foot and 

three ſcradrons of hotfe! | They poſted their hörfe upon tlie firand. 

Wulx theit foot they Tired the hedges, à little further advanced on 

the left. M. de Maumoôtt, contethhing the enemy, placed himſelf 

at the head of his advanced guitd of forty troopers; and, with 
the other general officers as voluntetfs, charged, 5 on full gallop, | 
the horſe of Derry. He received" the whole RE bf the föt as he 
paſſed. But che ſhock, netwithiſtadit r Sy y in All- 
older. Four hundred of his foot àdAncitg in tHe" mean Ame, 

he! led them to the inſurgents. An oBRindte" combat enſfüed. 
Maumbnt was killed by the firſt fire. TW horſes Were Killed 
under dhe Duke of Berwick. But the aölunezh dete at t length 


repulſedd. Nas LET ane a ZR TWO) 9H Sen 
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Tur vel thn 6 wa itil en art He returre: 
He wavatfected beyond meaſure at the deat of N. de Waun. 9 
He comnanded his body to be carried to Dublin; and ſefit pok- 

tive ondery:to+ Hamilton, on whom the command had devolved, 

ta ſurhil for the future the general officers to expoſe themſelves 

to dunger in ſuch am irregular manner. The Marquis de Puſſg⸗ 
nlapdigd/:a Terr duys after, of the wounds he received in the ſame 

ackion. achion. Me bibelkade of Derry, in the mean time, continued 

The hopes of James reſted upon the ſcarcity of proviſi ions, Which . 

ware dend ulrænd ) d create · a famine in the' town, He was bt. 
hdaveuerr idle dq Diblit;' Such troops as could be armed filed "7 
offgibypchis-drdbry,woward the North. The French "leet having 
landedaſoms ſtores im Banrey=Bay, he expected to finiſfi ſoon the 

ſiegeiby their aid. * of the Plates ine ſurroutiding 
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Triſh parlia- 
ment meets, 


| at Dublin on .the ſeventh of May. The admiſſion of Catholics 


they had impreſſed the minds of the frecholders in che counties 
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of kill, refarded extremely the tran{porting.tha cannan and hay 
| Rores,, Two battering Pieces and ane mortat were ſent to Derry, 
on the chirtieth of May. The troops before the place were nei- 
ther numerous nor fit for ſervice... IIl-paid, ill-clothed, half- 
armed and undiſciplined, they formed a rabble ſtill more deſpi- 


cable than thoſe within the walls; in whom religious enthuſiaſm, 
| and their fears of the Va n had ſupplied the N. of kill 


146: 5 cht e 


IN purſuance of the writs ied by 7 we re, met 


into the ſeveral, corporations, and even the terrors with Which 


ſecured, with little difficulty, the elections i in favour of their own 
ſect. Six Proteſtants only were returned to ſerye i in the houſe of 
commons; two. ſent from the univerſity, and four from other 
places. Many of the Proteſtant nobility having left the kingdom, 
a very great majority of the lords aſſembled in parliament. were 


Roman Catholics, _, James, ſenſible of the miſchiefs which already 


ſprung, from his bigotry, ſhewed every, inclination to be mode- 
rate on the article of religion ; but he ſoon found, that he wWas 
pot maſter of the kingdom i in which | he reigned. He opened the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech calculated to flatter his Iriſh, ſubjeQs;\,with+ 
out giving offence to the two Britiſh nations. He commended 
the loyalty and zeal of the firſt. He Knee! to gain thetſe- 
cond, by expreſſing his abhorrence of perſecution and arbitrary 
power. He declared his firm purpoſe to eſtabliſh liberty. of con- 
ſcience in matters of religion. He expreſſed his diſregard. of any 
other teſt but loyalty, 1 to his own perſon and government. He 
a his Parliament, that he would give, his aſſent to all laws 
that might promote the proſperity « of the nation, the improvement 
of of trade, and, the relief of thoſe who, had been injured by the late 
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elt of Eaten) an Hr as might be*cotifitent with" teaſon, Fife; C Hp. 
tice; ahd the public good. He expreſſed his gratefil eaſe i um = 
obligations to the Moſt Chriſtiam King: He owed, he (aid; 10 
his generoſity the happineſs of meeting his Iriſh ſubjects in 
Hament. He concluded with aſſuring them, that he was as ar . 
enen could deſire of _ ſignal fidelity and loyalty”.” tha 

W 11. igen gn lis Alz fitttit nor vd! id. 

Sin Richard Nagle, the ebenen having been cheſen Their pro- 
ſpeaker by the commons, he prompted the houſe to prepare imme- . 
diately two addreſſes. The firſt they preſented to James, expreſſing 
their loyalty and affection for his perſon, and their obligations to che 
late lord · deputy, the Duke of Tyreontel. The ſecond, which 
was to be tranſmitted to the Moſt Chriſtian King, contained their 
high ſenſe of the generoſi ity with which that Prince had received 
and uſſiſted their ſovereign. A bill was brought inftantly into the 
nouſe, wie conta ted a recognition of the hndoubre@titte bf King 
James, and an abhorrence of the ufürpatibn atict perſon bf the Prince 
of Orange. The King, ſ6on' after the meetiüg of tlie parllament, 
publiſhed a proelamation, addreſſed to all his Iriſh fübjects . "He 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction, that all the calummies and 'afpetfions 
with "which his enemies had eſtranged from him the affeQions of 
his ſubiects, were now ſelf- confuted and rejected by all. His 
conduct ſince his arrival in Ireland, he ſaid, was ſufficient to de- 
motiſtrate the falſehood and malice of his enemies. He affirmed; 
that he had made it his chief concern to ſatisfy the minds of His 
Proteſtant | ant ſubjects; and that the defence of their religion, their 
privileges, and properties, commanded equally his care with the 
recovery of his own Tights. He appealed to the world, that he 
had preferred many of them to places of the higheſt honour and 
truſt about kis' perſon, as well as in his army ; "that he had 


granted” his royal protection is khoſe whoſe minds were ſhaken by 
the arts of His rebellious“ ges; that He ball" dſpelled" their 
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©. A'F--pyhlie//apiprebenſions, and ſecured ſuem agaiaſt che atlem pen vf 


5 their private enemies. He ſaid, that his care had been open to 


HIS FORT OF GRDAT) BNTTAIN. 


all their complaints; that he had extended his meroy to the re- 
fractory: that he had pardoned many hundreds, who had ap- 
peared againſt him in arms; and that che moſt notorious crimi- 
nals wete kept in eaſy confinement. He reſolved, he ſaid, to 
entail liberty and happineſs upon his people. He promiſed to put 


it out of the power of his ſucceſſors. to invade the one or in- 


' fringe the other; and he ſolemnly called God to enen 
Mme ; Hagens 


iojalice, and 4 urs was probably ſincere in theſe Nee but he was 


deſtitute of the power of adhering to his declaration. The in- 
fluence of the French in his councils equalled the ſuppoſed great- 
neſs of their aid. D*'Avaux, as ambaſſador. of France, exerted a 
kind of tyranny over a Prince whom he pretended to ſupport. He 
was the declared enemy of the Proteſtants ; and his object was leſs 
to reſtore James, than to protract the war. The violence of the 
Roman Catholics role 1 in proportion to their ſucceſs. In their zeal 
for their on intereſts, they paid little regard to thoſe of their 
unfortunate King. James had recommended ſome means of re- 
lief to the ſufferers by the acts of ſettlement; but the commons 
received a bill for the total repeal of theſe acts with a kind of bar- 
barous joy. To a law. which ſubverted the whole property of 
Ireland, James was forced, by the inſtances of -D'Avaux and the 
violence of his parliament, much againſt his own inclination®, to 
aſſent. This impolitic and precipitate meaſure was followed by 
others equally unjuſt and violent. The parliament paſſed a general 
bill of attainder, which contained more than two thouſand perſons 
of all orders and degrees. The Iriſh in the ſervice of King William, 
the Proteſtants who. left the kingdom, thoſe who returned not on 


the proclamation of King James, many whoſe ordinary reſidence 


Proclamation. b » James II. 1689. | 4 
dun 3 was 


K 


een ee Mr 


ede Britain; wg, digt of bigh|teeaſany end dees M. 


the painis of death: and forfeiture, unleſs they ſur 
ſebues tu trial by: certain day. This act eee 
prerogative of the King. Ie was precluded from the pDwer of 
pardoning, aſter the firſt day of the ſucceeding; November; [New 
ther. James nor the: perſons affected knew, the whole exteut of this 
rigoraus bill. The act was kept concealed an the cuſtotly of the 
chancellor 3 and the King, four months: afters learned by an acci- 
dent the force of a law which. ſo een eee on 
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eſtates of all abſentees were veſted in the King, tillthey-ſhoutd. ex+ 
hibit ſufficient proofs of their loyalty, To render Ireland totally 
independent of England, was an object which occupied the next 
Care of this violent parliament. |/They. declared, by an epreſs bill, 
that the Engliſh parliament had no power to bind Ireland; and that 
writs of error or appeal. ſuoul d be no longer proſeguted in England. 
They paſſed a bill for a general liberty of oonſcienee. They re- 
called the proviſions ſettled on miniſters in towns corporate. 
They appropriated to the Popiſh clergy the eccleſiaſtical. dues and 
tythes payable by perſons of their own perſuafion.  Notwith- 
ſtanding the bigotry, of James, he was far from being pleaſed with 
the violent proceedings of the Roman, Catholic party. Oppreſſed by 
the importunities of his fabjeQs, intimidated, by D'Avaux, who 
threatened to retire to France, in caſe of the King's refuſal to gra- 
tify che Papiſſs, he yielded, in a degree inconſiſtent with his de- 
clarations. ., He, however, ſhewed, at length ſome attention to! the 
Eagliſh inteteſt. He refuſed to conſent to the repeal of Poynings's 
law. He, would not permit inns of court, for the education of 
law: ſtudents, to be eſtabliſhed in Ireland. This obſtinacy, as it 
Was called. by, his enemies, feſtranged from him, the minds of the 
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more violent Papiſts. Beſides, faction, headed by the Dyke af 
1. nel, were in cloſe correſpandence;with-the court of France. 
They Knew that James deſigned only to paſs through their con- 
try to his: other dominions, , They were eee, 
which he had already diſcovered: to the independence of Ire 
land might induce him, ſhould. he happen to be reſtored, to. 
fubvert the violent regulations which they had already made. 
Some even formed a project of eligving the ſovereignty of their: 
country to Lewis the Fourteenth. Their complaints of the con 
duct of their ſovereign at the court of France, eſtabliſhes ſome kind: 
of proof of this fact. James was peculiarly unfortunate. He 
was charged by the Proteſtants of violence in favour of the Pa- 


piſts: he was eren def the. We of A IR to the 
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THE difficulties, mhich indeed A to ant to dhe 8 


acts of the Iriſh parliament,” betrayed: him into unpopular: mea- 


ſures in his executive government. The ſcanty ſams remitted 
from France had been committed to the management of D'Avaux;. 
by his own court. The King was obliged to ſolicit that miniſter 
for the money which his neceſſities required. He was even 
obliged to ſatisfy the ambaſſador wirh regard to the, ſervice for 
which he demanded any fupply. But had the diſburſement been 
more free, the remittances were altogether inadequate to the ne- 
ceſſities of the unfortuna te King. The rabble, which had gone 
under the name of an army, had been hitherto ſupported by their 
officers, or fed by depredation. The funds of the officers were: 
at length exhauſted. Phe country itſelf could bear no longer the- 


riot and injuſtice of the ſoldiers. Preſſed with theſe diffcuhies, 


King James, by the advice of his council; reſolved to coin pieces 
of copper, which ſhould be received for ſilver. He foreſaw the 
inconveniencies of this meaſure . But all Ireland poſſeſſed not: 


Ms. 1699. | ©. ]hid, James II. 1689. 
the 
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tho mikins'vf/ paying he att, in börteft cet, ch de 
dhe month of June“, Toth hündred thbiſund fes Heiairled 


neceſſary to reſerve that ſum, to forward his eaſures with regard 
to Britain, and to procure intelligence of the mbtions of his ene- 
mies. The army vvas ſatisfied with even chis appearance of money. 
The people received the fictitious coin, in hopes of being repaid 
ins more favourable ſtate of affairs. A tax of twenty thouſand 
pounds a month, granted for thirteen months by the parliament, 
furoiſhed the government with an appearance of reſources. The 
King, in the mean time, endeavoured to ſupport the former revenue. 
He opened a trade with France, to ſupply the want of commerce 
with England. But the French, building upon the neceſſity of 


his affairs and their own. ſervices, claimed and Nee . 
tages in trathe, which PEanged his, own nene 11010 


N an” | TH 3 As 1 7 255 F yo Feb KA, 

Tur blockade of en . the arrival of ſome ile in 
the Iriſn camp, was converted, in the beginning of June, into a 
kind of ſiege. The works of. the enemy were deftroyed i in a fally 
before: they could be put in a poſture of defence. Freſh prepa- 


rations were, however, made. The beſiegers poſſeſſed neither 


the means nor the {kill of attack. A force ſent from England 


appeared in the Lake of Derry, on the thirteenth of June. But 
Kirk, who commanded the ſuccours, was either too cautious or 
too cold in his operations.” Though he aſſured the townſmer of 
ſpeedy relief, he avoided. every hazardous enterpriſe; and, for 
fave weeks, remained inactive in his ſhips, or loitered on an ifland 
in Ade lake. The force which he had was too ſmall for the ſer- 

„Though two regiments. had already retired, as inſufficient, 
tha only were ſent with Kirk to the ſame ſervice. James ap- 
prized of the arrival of the Engliſh, ſent the Mareſchal de Roſen 
to command before Derry. Roſen committed the care of the 


f MS, Journals, 1689, MS. 169. » MS, Journals, 1689. 
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only of the French remittances; and the Kitig foutif it wel | 
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cruel order. 


either ſarrenderthenif{ ch} or relieve their friends. This wreteh⸗ 
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0 WA! P, ſiege d Hamiltoti, aid poſted himſelf on me banks bf the talls, 
hook to a deſcent from | the Englith fleet The works before 


the town proceetitd' but Nowly till the ent of June. NN impref 


fon could be madeg even then, on the warts; as the few cation 
poſſeſſed by the Triſh were Placed on the batik of the river, to 


prevent the approach of the Engi get Tze beßeged weren in 
the mean time, preſſed with want of proviſions. "On the twenty 
ninth of June they propofed to furrender, upon conditions. This 
was conſtrued by Roſen into a mere feint to gain time! © The be- 
ſieged eontinued'to fire, and dreve the Tri from two: P 
CENT EUs dr uf 'befoes".” ane SHIP GY g 
A* oem 1 4 hq ihr ct: 3 Dom =I 

TW Mareſchit Roſen, Socendes at the ger ende of 
Deity; 2d6pted an expedient” at once weak, unprecedented, and 
barbarous. He fent parties te drive to the walls'6f the towif all e 
inhabitants. of the open country, as far as Charlemont. Men, 
women, and children, were keollected from all quarters by this 
eruel order. He placed four thoufand unhappy perſons between 
his lines and the town; vainly hoping, that -the beſieged would 


ed meaſure produced no effect on the townſmen. They fired 
upon their friends from the wall; but no miſchief was done. 
Roſen, convinced of the folly of his expedient, or touched with a 


_ mothentary pity; withdrew the wntiappy people; ; after a few hours; 


and permitted: them to retire home. Some might have died of 
hunger and fatigue: The miferies, however, which followed this 
deteſtable-meaſure; have been greatly exaggerated: James himfelf 
has been unjuſtly blamed: He was alarmed at the intelligence, 
and offended! at his general. He wrote to all his officers; at 
their peril to pay no regard to the order. He ſent his expreſs 
commands to the Mareſchal himſelf, to drop bis unjuſt as well as 
impolitie deſign. © Theſe people,” ſays James, lived: Cad 
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at home. iT hey had either my partieul protection, or they re- e 
lied upon my declration. Roſear's meaſure was inevitably to des, —— 
populate x country which 1 was reſolved to defend: Beſides, this 838 
precipitate and unj juſt order, forniſhed my enemies wick an inflagce. | 

of my breach of faith in Ireland, which: would: pn it Ws 

my intetet in;omy Heer Kirghbhapa, . N. % MN 


Fin Gba. 3 
bog Roſen vupbraided, Bases with what he called his n 
ill-timed lenity ''; though he iſſued orders, which manifeſtly / 
ſhewed that he thought himſelf independent of that Prince“; 
though his late meaſure produced all the bad effects which, had 
been foreſeen; though he even inſinuated to the men of Derry, 
that he would protect them, upon condition they would ſurrender, 
againſt the King himſelf": yet ſuch was the wretched ſituation 
of the latter, that he durſt not remove an officer, whom Lewis the 
Fourteenth had Placed at the head of his armies. He, however, 
diſpatched the Lord Dover to France, to ſolicit,” among other 
things, the removal of Roſen, as one who had much i injured his 
ſervice by his violence and eruelty. He temporized, in the mean 
time, with the Mareſchal himſelf. He laid the blame upon that 
general's not knowing the engagements i nto which he hadentered 
with his people. Roſen became peeviſh and fretful. © He repre- 
ſented to the King the ill conſequences of his clemency; as his 
protections were found in the pockets of ſeveral, who were killed 
in arms againſt his authority. He continued, i in the mean time, 
the ſiege of Derry. Though an active and vigilant officer, he 
made little progreſs. He was deſtitute of every neceſſary. De- 
ſertion and ſickneſs. had reduced his numbers to five thouſand men · 
Theſe were raw and diſpirited; and the t ore a8 nen _ 
ſiaſm of che ane rendered them obligate. Wy pr | 
' * Ms. sches Lav Dover. 1 1680. N 1 | 


I MS. Letters of De Roſen, Ms. Inſtructiom to Lord Dover? 8 hh 
n MS. Ibid, © * MS, Letters of De Roſen. / ? MS, . 
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The ſiege of 
Deery rbi. 


Rout at New» 


ton Butler, 
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Tux greateſt part of the month of July, was ſpent in fruitleſs. 
attempts do wake a breach in the walls. The weather was unſuit- 
able to the ſeaſon of the year.,, The heavy rains and the flux of 
the tide had filled the. trenches. The Iriſh had but two battering. 
eannon; and theſe they poſſeſſed not the {kill to uſe with effect. 
A council of war was held on the nineteęnth of July, in which all 

agreed in the opinion, that famine only could reduce the place. The 
Kang ordered them to convert the ſiege into a blockade. He de- 
ſired them, in the mean time, to blow up the fort of Culmoxe, to 
lay waſte the country near Derry, to prepare every thing for a 
retreat, in caſe proviſions ſhould be forced into the town, The 
beſieged were reduced to the laſt degree of diſtreſs. They were 
obliged, to cat ſtarch, to kill horſes, and even dogs. On the 
twenty-cighth. of July, a ſpy was taken by the Iriſh, who aſſured 
them that the / jownfmen had now. finiſhed their laſt proviſſon. 
Their hole hopes geſted upon ſeven ſhips detached from Kark's 
quadron, that ſeemed raſolved to enter the harbour. The ſerjeants 
and ſoldiers, diſregarding their leaders, ſent a ſigned paper to Major- 
general Buchan, offering to ſurrender the next day * on terms, 
The wind became favourable for the ſhips. Two victuallers, ad- 
vancing on full fail, broke the boom which the Iriſh had placed 
acroſs the riyet. The town was ſupplied. with proviſions ; and 
Roſen, wes previaully made every Ae for a retreat, 
retired. , ; | 


Dyke. * tranſaQions before Deng, the Lit receiyed . A 
conhderable check in another, quarter. The Lord Mounicgſhel 


had been ordered, on the twentieth of July, a againſt the Prozeſt- 


ants of 1nniſkillin, who were in arms for William and Mary, 


Having aſſembled hjs troops, 1 to the nymber of three thouſand 

ſix hundred men, at Belturbat, he reſted in that place three days. 

On the thirtieth of July he made an attempt upon Crom-caltle. 
J july 29. * * MS, Journal. | 


| WTEEI&AM AND MART. 


his ſoldiers, ruſhing tumultuouſly to the walls, were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs. Mounteaſhel was in the mean time alarmed 
with intelligence, that the Tanifkilliners, reinforced with regulars 
by Kirk, were on their march againſt him, with four thouſand 
men. He retired to Newton, to put himſelf in a condition to re- 
ceive the enemy. In the morning he ordered Obrien's regiment 
of dragoons to advance to Liniſkenny. . They met a body of the 
enemy, and fled without making any reſiſtance. Mountcaſhel 
covered them from purſuit. But he reſolved to retreat to Beltur- 
bat · The whole body of the enemy were cloſe at his heels. They 
overtook him at Newton. He himſelf acted at once the part of 
a good general and a brave ſoldier. The ſoldiers, and even many 
of the officers, deſerted him without firing a ſhot, Mountcaſhel 
diſdained to fly. Forſaken by all his own regimeat, he put him- 
ſelf at the head of a few gallant officers and gentlemen volunteers. 
He was at laſt wounded, overpowered, and taken priſoner; having 
in vain courted. death in the field. His whole foot were almoſt 
cut off to a man in their flight. Few were loſt by the enemy, as 
no reſiſtance bad been made by the common e me y 


Fo 56 highly incenſed inſt * * ws had deſerted 
Mountcaſhel in the action, appointed a council of war to inquire 
into the conduct of all, and to puniſh the guilty. Alarmed at the 
ſame time by an unexpected invaſion, he iſſued commiſſions for 
raiſing new levies. He formed a camp near Dublin. All his 
general officers arrived from Derry. Diſaffected perſons were 
ſeized every where. He omitted nothing neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of his perſon, or the defence of the kingdom. He applied for 


the ſuccours from France. He endeavoured to ſhew ſpirit and re- 


ſolution in public; but he was privately in ſlaviſh ſubjection to 
D'Avaux and De Roſen. They joined with the moſt violent of 


„M8. Journal, 1689, | 
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He poſſeſſed Mienſehf of the firſt intrenchments with eaſe. Bur © LA P, 
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1689. 


Diſtreſs of 


James. 


Schomberg 
lands in 
Irclan./., 


nee prevailed in his cburt. The adherents of Tyrconnel, the Fiſh 


HISTORY! OF/GREATTBRTTWIN. 
me Ind, Papi againſt the King. Diſcontent; faction) and mas 


of the ancient race, expreſſed the utmoſt reſentment againſt James's 
lenity to the Proteſtatits, his partiality to his Britiſh' ſubjeQs,” his 
oppoſing the repeal of Poynings's law; his reſolution to keep Tre. 
land in its former dependence on England.. D'Avaux, a man of 
an intriguing diſpoſition, inflamed their diſcontents,” and added to 
their jealouſy. ' They entered into a cloſe correſpondence with 
him, and, by means of one Biſhop Malony, at Paris, with M. de 
Louvois, with regard to à propoſal to transfer their allegiance from 
James to ſome other Catholic Prinee, able and willing to ſupport 


them againff the ufurpations of the Engliſh. Lewis had either 
the Inn" þ or the 2 A5 to 1 5 this | rn th] 7. 


P F ; $% 
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Thoben James was 0 ſtranger to theſe intrigues, he found 
himſelf obliged io temporize. - He was in the hands of His ene- 
mies. But no fafety remained, but in making them believe that 
he fill deemed them his friends. He had prorogued the barlia- 
ment on the eighteenth of July. He was afraid to meet again an 
aſſembly, whoſe violent meaſures had already done fo much detrix 
ment to his affairs. Beſides, he was informed of their vaſt de- 
figus “. Though they had, from a coimphiſatice to their ſovereign, 
dropt their ſ{eeme of independence on England; they were reſolded 
to inſiſt at their next meeting upon that meaſure. James cout 
oppoſe no effectual force to their violence. The Proteſtants were 
eicher his enemies from the principles of their religion, or frohi 
the injuries which they Rad ſuſtained from his W He 
was ſurrounded with difficulties on ket 40 ſide | „cen 


42 1 7 


oy Do add tos the Aires. 1 his Afaien at FO: his Hogs 
dom was now. invaded by a foreign force. Ten thouſand. men; 
under the Duke of Schomberg, appeared: on the twelfth of Au- 


© MS, letter of Melfort. a Inſtructions to F. Maxwell. *I bid. 
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ao in ninety tranſports, on the, coaſt: of Donaghadee, in the 
county of Down..,'/He made a lodgment on ſhore the; ſame. even- 
ing; and the next day landed without oppoſition his army, horſes, 
and train of artillery. Having marched to Belfaſt on the fifteenth, 
he continued in that place four days, to zefreſh his troops. He 
inveſted Carrickfergus. He ſummoned the garriſon in vain. He 
opened four batteries againſt che place. He attacked it with the 
guns of the fleet. One thouſand bombs were thrown into the 
town. The houſes were laid in aſhes. The garriſon, having ex- 
pended their powder to the laſt barrel, marched out, on the ninth 
day, with all the honours of war, But the ſoldiers. broke the 
capitulation. They diſarmed and ſtript the inhabitants, without 
any regard to ſex or quality. Even women, ſtark naked, were 
whipped publickly between the lines“; and all thoſe irregularities 
prevailed, which the ſpirit of retazatin ſuggeſts to.mankind when 
h with, ſucceſs. | 


7 Pp * , £74 v # a = 1 Nansen. 


of 


Jo min left Dublin on the twenty- ſixth of Auguſt, attended by 
two hundred of his guards and ſome gentlemen volunteers, and 
placed himſelf at the head of ſeven. regiments. of foot. at Tredath. 
The Duke of Berwick having, by his father's orders, broken up 
the roads to retard the enemy, took poſt * with a-conſiderable. de- 
tachment at Dundalk. Schomberg, joined in the mean time by 
the Inniſkilliners and the regulars, under Kirk, advanced flowly, 


63A 
or. 


He encamps 
at Dundalk. 


through. a difficult country, deformed with. bogs and encumbered 


with mountains. The Duke of Berwick, upon the approach of 
the enemy, abandoned Dundalk. Schomberg encamped in the 


neighbou rhood of that | place.. The inacceſſibleneſs of the country 


through which he had marched, had hitherto prevented all attempts 
from the enemy. But the country before him was plain. The 
cavalry of the enemy might. cut off his communication with the 
fleet, which had not yet arrived, as he had directed, in the road 


7 [aſtruAions to Father Maxwell. Jouraal.. * Sept. 6. 
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HISTORY Of GREAT” BRITAIN. 


0 HAP. of Carlingford. He himſelf laboured under every ſpecies of Mil- 
A tary diſtreſs. His troops were raw and undiſciplinedl. Diſeaſe 


ones offers 


attle in vein, 


ceſs in the field“ 


the campaign with an engagement, retired ſlowly to his camp. 
Deſpairing of being able to allure the enemy to the ſield, he or- 
dered Atherdee to be fortiſied, that he might with more advantage 


had crept into his camp. He was in want of proviſions. The 


weather was uncommonly rainy and ſevere. He reſobved therefore 
to remain at Dundalk, and to fortify himſelf againſt the attacks 


of an enemy whom he could not engage om mw n of 88 


\ ll 

Tun Klug, being joined by he ish Body uf tie Gy and 
zpprized of the diftreſſed condition of Schomberg, marclic@' from 
Tredath, eight Triſh' miles, to Atherdee. He advanced on the 
ſixteenth of September to within three miles of Dundalk. Anxious 
for a battle, he viewed in perſon the intrenchments of the enemy 
on the eighteenth. But he found that Schomberg, by fortifying 
himſelf in Dundalk, ſeemed leſs to prepare for battle than for a 
ſiege. On the twentieth of September, James advanced with his 
whole army near the lines of the enemy, and endeavoured in vain 
to provoke them to fight. He ſtood three hours in order of battle 
before Dundalk. But Schomberg kept within his intrenchments; 
and the King, diſappointed for the preſent in his hopes of ending 


begin the enfoing campaign. The majority of his council of war 
declared themſelves againſt this meaſure. They had alſo expreſſed 
their diſlike againſt his advancing at all againft the invaders. Some 
had adviſed him to retreat behind the Shannon. The: boldeft 
were for placing the army behind the Boyne. James, ſupported 
by Tyreonnel, oppoſed both theſe timid meaſures; and, by ſhew- 
ing that he could ſtop the progreſs of the enemy, ended with a 
degree of reppatenion” the nN 
Auct. citat. paſſim. d MS. 168g. © Journals, 1689, 
_ 
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nt inactivity of Schomberg proceeded leſs from, his fears of a 
che enemy, than from a want of confidence in his own army; —— 
The ſoldiers, uninured to hardſhips, Were ſickly and diſpirited. den 
The officers negligent, indolent, and ignorant of war. He la- 2 
boured under a want of proviſions. A great part of the arms of 

the ſoldiers were unfit for ſervice. He poſſeſſed neither carts nor 
waggons. His men were without ſhoes, and many of them in 

want of clothes. But the loſs ſuſtained by ſickneſs was greatly 
exaggerated by thoſe who defended the Duke's conduct. Beſides, 

the Iriſh army was difficult of acceſs, when Schomberg, by rein- 
taxcements from England and Scotland, was enabled to puſh his 
operations with any proſpect of ſucceſs. The country was full of 
ſwamps and deſiles. James lay in an advantageous poſition, be- 
bind a river; and his troops had acquired fome confidence. and 
diſcipline in their motions, in the view of the enemy. He, how- 
ever, laboured under many of the ſame diſadvantages with Schom- 
berg. Though his army greatly exceeded the invaders in number, 
ſcarce one half were completely armed; and he found as much 
inconyenience in receiving his proviſions from Dublin, as Schom- 
berg felt from the uncertain ſupplies which he derived from the 
Engliſh, fleet The two armies retired, as it were, with mutual 
conſent, to their winter-quarters. No action worthy of remem- 
brange happened in Ireland. A flight advantage, gained by the 
Ingiſkilliners on the fide of Sligo, was magnified by the zeal of 


Wa Pg Hi of e. an M4435 2-0% 


Tur war on the continent was more Gogular i in iel than. re- 
markable for great events during the preſent campaign. Almoſt 
all Europe having combined againſt F rance, ſeemed to threaten 
that kingdom with invaſion, and even with conqueſt. Lewis the 
Fourteenth, truſting to his great reſources, prepared himſelf to 
repel with vigour the ſtorm which he had imprudently raiſed, 


© Schomberg's letters to William. » Journals, 1669. 
b, 4 He 
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c " A P, He formed two armies in Flanders. He oppoſed a third in Cita- 
— lonia to che Spaniards. To make a barrier on the ſide of Ger- 


107 


Campaign 


| many, 


he laid waſte, in a cruel manner, the Palatinate. He 
ſtrengthened with garriſons ſuch places in the electorate of Cologn 
as owned the Cardinal of Furſtemberg for their ſovereign. But, 
with near four hundred thouſand men an the field, he found him- 
ſelf outnumbered by his enemies. Eleven thouſand Engliſh troops, 
being thoſe whoſe fidelity King William could not truſt, led by the 
Earl of Marlborough, increaſed to forty thouſand men the army of 
the States of Holland, under the Prince of Waldec. The Germanic 
body, united under the Emperor, oppoſed their force to France. 
'The EleQor of Bavaria commanded an army on the Upper Rhine. 
The main army, conſiſting of the Imperialiſts and Saxons, was 
led by the Duke of Lorrain. The Elector of Brandenburghy with 
his native forces and the iwoope of eee. gg tons 1 
Lower Rhine. N 


ho # $5 wh 


Tas Duke of Lorrain, paſſing the Rhine at Coblentz, and the 
Moſelle at Alcken, conducted his march through the Foreſt of 
Saon, to lay ſiege to Mentz. He appeared before that city on the 
ſeventeenth of July, and opened the trenches on the twenty- 
ſecond. But the Marquis d' Huxelles held the place till the eighth 
of September. The Elector of Brandenburgh conducted in the 
mean time the ſiege of Bonne in an unuſual form. He ſurrounded 
the city with the fire of one hundred pieces of cannon. I is noiſy, 
but ineffectual, attack continued till Mentz fell into the hands of 


the Duke of Lorrain. Reinforced by a detachment of the Impe- 


rialiſts, the Elector opened his trenches on the ſixteenth of Sep- 
tember in form. Two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, beſide 
mortars, played inceſſantly upon the place; and the Baron d*Asfeld 
defired at length to capitulate from the ruins' of Bonne, He re- 
ceived the ſame terms with Mentz, and furrendered the Place on 
the twelfth of October. . 


THE 
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| Tas French, unwilling to riſk the fate of a battle, had 1 0 1 4 P, 
ſolved to remain on the defenſive, during the whole campaign. — 


The Prince of Waldec milde ſeveral al dag, to provoke to an en- On Om” 


gagement the Mareſchal d Humieres; and at length an undecifive}, den. 
action happened at length at Walcourt. The French were forced 

to quit their ground v with loſs; yet the Prince obtained none of thoſe 

advantages with which victory is uſually erowned- He was forced 

a fen days after the battle to repaſs the: Sambre ; and ſuſferod 

himſelf.to de challenged to an engagement in his turn Upon the 
whole, the campaign was unſucceſsful on the ſide of the French. 
They had loſt ſeveral places of great importance, and fortune de- 
clared againſt them in the only battle that was fought duting the 
ſeaſon. In Catalonia they were not more ſucoeſsful than in Flan- 
ders. They were driven back to their own borders by the Duke de 
Villa Hermoſa. That general, purſuing che Mareſchal de Noailles, 
laid Rouſſillon under contribution; and afterwards retook the 
town of Campredon in ſight of the French army. The ſame bad 
fortune which ſermed to perſecute France, fell with ſtill greater 
weight on her friends. The Prince of Baden, who commanded 
for the Emperor, on the ſide of Hungary, defeated the Turks in 
various actions. He forced their intrenchments on the banks of 
victory at Widin. The diverſion to thei. troops: of the Em- 
peror, which had been expected from the Ottomans, was diſap- 
rate France nme OWN arms. 
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Kingilbm, L Plug” of 


Fante. Schemes of that kingdom in his flour. -i i 
treaseu with great coldneft.——— Military trumſuttions. Al 

bone befitg ed in vam——IWilliant repulſed at. Eimerirb . 
return 1% England marie aum; arion. -Hatrir off 
| Beachy brad. ——— Foreign afui sc. Hur of Flen¹ιt 
 Compaigniof 1690. F roceetings of purliament. Porr. 


ders, Grm. Snο —Spainy—ahd' Hungurx Tn 
action a ſear Airs &. Scotia. -t ri gu of * 
Auma. Agio, Ireland. —+—Myfe ries of that cou: 
_Athlont: buten Battle! of  Agitim.-< Siege” of Innithvel: 
—-Pavificationn I land, Reflftions.——Engh/h partie 
went MOEt 3b Fei prodeeting's: OO npopuiarity of Muhium. 
— Oppoſition in parliameut.— PFoceedings William in 
Holland. air of Scotland. uin od _ 


HE ſucceſs of William in the firſt pak. of his: reign. 
was neither anſwerable to the expectations of the nation, 


nor adequate to the ſupplies granted by parliament. His fleet 
had been worſted at ſea by an enemy, whoſe power on that ele- 
ment had been hitherto deſpiſed. His army at land had been 


V WIT AM e MARY; | 645 


\defeated:by; a few Abend. irregulars, ho carried nothing fit 2 P. 
for Mar except courage tothe field. While the Engliſh anch Dutch 
navzes lay, With tliſeaſed eres, in 4 ſlate uf. inactiwty om the 
coaſt of France,  the/ narrow. ſeas. ſrrarmeduxithothe privatcers of 

the; nem, cho interrupted the trade of the:kingdom, and with 
impunity enriched themſelves. Ihe efforts againſt James in 
Lreland vere. ohſtrutted firſt h unacoountabhle delays; and they 

or negligence of the fervants of the crown. Theſe misfortunes, 
Heap ought not wholly: tobe laid to the account of William. 
The unſettled ſtate of parties at home prevented him from giving 
ſufficieat attention to affairs abroad. He was a ſtranger in the 
country in which/he reigned. His miniſters were eithervignotant, 
or employed in domeſtic faction. His army was new to action. 
His navy was ill- provided; and his own moroſe and n temper 
Dee mie he arab for his ſervico!." nuten in 
In r eiten 3603 dre e rem, Res en nt. 

War of FRO? en Amen operations was not ae, ond — 
circhmſtanee that rendered William;uncaſy.onchis:throne:- During the oaks, 
the interval of parliament, the oaths. of allegianoe to the new go- 
vernment iwereito: beitaken : Many of the, clergy. choſe rather to 
ineur duſpenſion:than to comply. » Several: leſs ſerupulous took the 
oaths With za kind of temporizing reſerve. ive of the ſeven 
biſhops / whom: James had committed: to the Tower, were of the 
number of the: nonjurors. This powerful ſchiſm in the church 
uiſtufbed the King and diſtracted his government. The opinions 
of many of the peaple followed the ſeruples of the elergy, and\ſur- 
miſes / againſt Milliam's attachment to the eſtabliſhed religion were 
Propagated and received with ardour. The abolition. of epiſco- AR. 
pacy in Scotland Was produced. as ab proof even of his enmity to 
the chareh of England. - He was accuſed of:favquring moſt thoſe 
-who were known to have the greateſt averſion : to the mode of wah: 


f Burnet, 


4N 2 worſhip 
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© 8 3 Ms worſhip appointed by law. — lights 
| — with the church in general; and in theqwo-univenſities; eſpecially 
in Oxford, they were received fot matter of fact vrhout arytdil- 
pute. The conduct of eee 1 affairs ſeemed to 
juſtify the whiſpers of his enemies. Fhough the commons re- 
zected his ſeheme of i/compichenfionchkhe ill purſued chat mea 
ſure, with more zeak than an proſpect of ſueceſo. He reſolved 
to call a convocation ; and he iſſued a eammiſſion to tem prelates 
and twenty inferior clergymen, to prepare ſueh an alteration in 
the book of canons nnn che pale of: 
eee 4. 75 tl 1 85 m 1 Sehne Dam 
„ Wet nt nt h Maut De: 1 M1de etie e ol manunt s cate 
woe pag fe. eee eee William was nov 
thone, firmly ſettled upon the throne. The circumſtance which threw 
James into the hands of the Catholics in Ireland, proved evidently 
fatal to his hopes of recovering the crown of England. Fheiwie- 
lence of a Popiſh parliament was aſcribed to the enthuſiaſm of a 
-Popiſh King. The breach upon the acts of ſettlement, the eruel-- 
. nes of De Roſen, the vehemence of D'Avaux, the complaints add 
real grievances: of the Proteſtants, the miſeries of a oivibwarziin. 
a country where the contending parties were inflamed with reli- 
gious zeal, were laid all: to the account of James. Men could 
not diſtinguiſh between the name of authority and the poſſeſſien 
of power. They were ignorant that the unfortunate King had 
been ſubdued by this nominal friends, when he maden ſhowWrof 
reſiſtance to his enemies In their certain knowledge of his at- 
tachment to the !Romiſh faith, they diſtruſted all his meaſures. 
The breaches made by others upon his declarations in fuvour of 
the Proteſtants, were attributed to his own enthuſiaſtfl. They 
conſidered a man, whom calamity itſelf could- not render mo- 
derate, too dangerous to be truſted again with kiith6viey! * But. 
till Kiog James continued to have many friends. His manner, bis 


Lake t. Bur det. ; | * Gaaette. f 


perſon, 


A AND MART. _ 


perſon; hiv'diſpoſition; werb'complited with advantage 6 ibn ve Ar. 
He-rclgning/Prince.”" His) tivreſtiry right "to''e4hrdh&"MM 
frayed the minds of Imanyg%and ſeveral; who feared him in his 889 
. proſperity; ſincerely pitied his uneommon misfortunes.” Sa, 
I aphiridhogy AIR . wor rr n e LR 
I Wis diſpofftion er we wiülos; Willa met his parliament, Oftober: 
on the nineteenth of Ober. He wrote his ſpeech with his own — J 
Band im French; and a tranſlation was read in tHe houſe of lords 
by the lord chief baron Axkins, who had been appointed ſpeaker, 
in the room of the Marquis of Halifax. He thanked his parlia- 
ment for their former ſupplies. He deemed it a misfortune to be 
obliged to make new demands. He explained the neceſſity of 
; puſhing with vigour a war, into which he had entered by their 
advice and aſſurance of their aſſiſtance. He mentioned the perils 
to Which he had expoſed his perſon, to reſtue the nation from the 
dangers which threatened their religion and liberty. He urged 
the propriety of an immediate ſupply, from the ſituation of affairs 
on the continent. To ſatisfy them how the money already granted 
had been expended; he had directed, he ſaid, the accounts to be 
laid before them, whenever they ſhould be called. The moſt re- 
markable circumſtance in the ſpeech is, that there is not the leaſt 
inſinustidn dropt concerning Treland- The King was either 
chiefly bent on the continental war, or, from a point of delicacy, 
- he declined to mention a kingdom where the name of James muſt 
have been neteſſarily involved, in any mention 40 be made in its 
affairs He conqtuded with recommending- the diſpatch- of a bill 
ef indemnity; which, by quieting the minds of his ſubjects, might: 
ee them to coneur Aer ths {ang and r 1 the: 
LIN 143775” Tre ee o | 
90 12 Edt „ An {ts CLINE ing os 7 2119 1415 a 
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To prevent the renewal of diſputes between the two Bout, A temporary 


william vat adviſed io prorogue, for one day, the parlament, prorogation 
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Se A f. to put an end to, all inflammatory bills... They apet,again-0p-the 


* twenty third of October; and. che Ring refegtgd thema ic his. for · 


Vote of ſup · 
fly. 


gation “. 


: Tnovon theſe proceedings how the viglenee, 
no breach had as yet-happened, in the, good underſtandingiwhich 
ſubliſted between the ;parliamept and the cromn. IIpon an eſſi⸗ 


to be added. to the public revenue. The Ways and means for 
raiſing this great ſum, were interrupted by diſputes between the 
parties. Men of Tory principles had. already filled the moſt;Jur 
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mer ſpeech. The Whigs aud Tories, though engmisg among them · 
ſelves, were unanimous where the, crown ws caneerned:.- Their 
principles had yielded to their views, upon oſſice. Each, party 
Hoped. to gain an excluſive poſſeſſion of the King; and therafore 
each came with its claim to the political field. The Whigs ex- 
peed a. return to the favours which. they had already conferred; 
The Tories built their, pretenſions on their attachment to monat- 
chy, and the proſpect of future ſervices. The commons unani- 

wouſly | reſolved to aid his Majeſty in the reduction of Ireland, and 
in joining with his allies abroad in a ,vigorous proſecution, of the 
War againſt France... ITbey ordered an addreſs tothe King, to lay 


before them an eſtimate of the expence of the war for the enſuing 
year. This complaiſance to che crown a immediately followed 
by, a ſudden attack by the Whigs on the Tories. A committee 


was appointed to inſpect the bills left depending at the late proro- 
They brought in a bill of pains and penalties againſt 


ſuch perſons, a8; had been en pſa ber Party in che two 
Auras TOC, n eee ee ; ft 


* bt”, Vary pap thi? 
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mate of the  expences of the. enſuing year, two, millions were voted 


crative offices - ans the government. The Whigs propoſed, that 
all officers, civil and eccleſiaſtical, now in place, ſhould pay half 


a Year's. Profits of their ſalaries and perquiſites toward: the preſent 


fupply-, They moved, that the penalties incurred by all civil of. 


* Oct. 23. | Oct. 24. "1 file Oct. 25. n Oct. 26. of Nor. 2. 


2 ficers, 


VII 11 E AN BN MART. 


mere in not taking the teſt in the late reign, fhould be mpesdily c H Kr. 
beriet and applied to che fame pürpoſe. The frtt quefnion paſſtd 3 
in tile negative. To the fecon@” the houſe agreed“. TRE com- 2999 
mons, without finiſhing” che ſupply, proteeded to at iniquiry itito 

the miſmanagement of the wat in Ireland. They found that the 

army in that country laboured under 4 want of every neteſfuty- 

They chtew the whole blame upon one Shales; a cotmiffüry- 

But when they addreſſed the King, to Enow by whont Shates Had 

beer recommended to his offite*;' he refuſed to give any atifwer: 

Offended at the delay in the fapply, diſguſtedl at tHe mantfeſt di 

truſt entertained concerning his own management of the war, he 

could no longer ſuppreſs his referitttient; He; however; cöfnſented 

that the commons fhould nominate bome perſons to infpett te 
menen A n 

Tur abiiſes Sete in the at ing of ur navy; were not Inquiry into 
lels flagrant than the it 3 frauds exercifed w ith regard | —_ 
army. The ſeamen had been ſerd ed with cheap Th unwholeſome 
proviſions *.” Diſeaſes prevaileain the fleet, and 07 died. The 
ſurvivors were highly provoked; and loud i in their. complaints. 

The merchants of London complained, in a petition to the houſe 

of commons, of the negligence of government in protecting their 

trade; They affirmed, that the war with France had been de- 

elared without'any previous notice bein givert to the eity of Lon- 

don; chat the channel was infeſted with privateers; that near one 

hundred fail of ſhips, amounting i in value to ſix hundred thou- 

fand pountls, had been taken by the enemy; chat ſuch veſſels as 

had eſcap ed the hands of the French had been obliged to lie in the 

weſtern ports, for want of convoys; that ſome merchants had 


deen forced to hire foreigners to protect their Hips, or to pay 
money to the King's s ſhips to cover them from the enemy as they 
faled into the Downs. TOP aſcertained by evidence the latter 


675 
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CHAP. part of their complaint againſt Captain Churchill, who Was bim 
ſelf a member of the houſe; and though ſome charges contained 


in the petition . have been n. — «qo 


— — 
1689. . 


Commons re- 
fractory. 


Some N had ated. more like pirabes than Rec, of the. 
merchantmen. Some veſſels were ſeized, plundered, and even with-- 
a Kind of ceremony condemned by- the: commanders of ſhips of, 
war; and one captain had refuſed to obey, though AARON to 
make reſtitution: by a decree of the admiralty court wh biene 

2 * grievances. and. 3 furniſhed watter oy 
high debate to parties, already inflamed. The whole month of 
November paſſed, without any conſiderable. progteſs being made 
to aid the government with adequate ſupplies. The heats in par- 
liament were allayed, though not extinguiſhed, before the begin- 
ning of the ſucceeding month : but ſtill the commons ſhewed leſs, 
inclination. to aſſiſt the crown, than. to. carp at the late meaſures. 
They preſented an addreſs to the King, explaining the ill ſucceſs 
of the affairs of the nation. They objected to the conduct of go- 
vernment with reſpect to Ireland. They lamented the untoward 
condition. of the army. They were loud againſt the wretched 
ſtate of the fleet. They earneſtly requeſted the King to ayail him- 


ſelf of the ſervice of perſons leſs ſuſpected in their principles to- 
ward his own perſon, and more ſatisfactory to the nation. Theſe 


complaining reſolutions roſe chiefly from the Whigs. The Tories, | 


ſtill uncertain of the King's favour, endeavoured to carry points, 


which, by being accommodating to. the opinions of the nation, 
might contribute to preſerve their own importance. They had, 
in the preceding ſeſſion, procured a vote for the ſettlement of an 
independent revenue upon the Princeſs of Denmark. The mea- 


ſure, ener was 6 interrupted by adjournment. Some quarrels, 


t Petition, Ra'ph, paſſim, i 44 Ih 
| > * unworthy 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 14 
— 6f Place in hiſtory, Wippencdt betzysenl the royal fl. 


ters; and William, with x vehemence unſuitable” to his prudence, 


| took the part of his wife Again the Princeſs Of Denmark. The 
motion was renewed with ſucceſs. The King choſe to grant, with 
a good grace, a ſertlenient which" the Pridceſs'colitd "dw com 
mandy" and, in an anſwer” to the addreſs of the e commons, he 
charged His revenue with an At in Her favour of fifty 68G 
ſand pounds”. AER 


5 4. | * oy * . . , «+ Ty 
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241 complaiſance of the commons to dhe King, w was not equal 
to their attention to the Princeſs of. Denmark, "They teſolved to 
grant the revenue but for one year. "The ſupplies which they had 
voted were either in themſelves. inſufficient for the ſervice, or 


charged on inadequate” funds, . The Whigs, te whom William 


[7 * $5 CI 


in their views of an excluliys. poſſeſſion of power, they founded 
an oppoſition, to the crown, upon ſpecious grounds. In reſtoring 
the corporations to their former rights, they endeavoured to 
animadvert upon thoſe who bad been inſtrumental in ſurrendering 
the charters in the two laſt reigns. | They incorporated together 
the bills of indemnity, and pains and penalties. They carried 


owed his throne, were, ſeyere upon his prerogative. ' Dilappointed 


upon every occaſion their reſentment into paſt times; and, in 


wounding the influence of the Tories, attacked the power of the 
crown. "William, with a paſſi on not "unnatural to Kings, deemed 
every enerbachment upon che toyal' prerogative an injuſtice to 
himſelf, * H ; petceived, that the Whigs had only ſuſpended the 
exertion, of their - principles to obtain his confidence and the 
_ excluſii ve polleſtion of his, favour. | He reſolved * to truſt the 
| Tories, whoſe principles ſeenicd to be more attached 10 the crown 
than to hereditary ſucteffion ; and he therefore" came to a reſo- 
lution to diſmils an aſſembly that had been returned at a time 
favourable to the opinions which oppoſed his authority. He 
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January. 
Whigs diſ- 


. 


proreghed the parliament te the ond 9. pril; The prote 
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eme ta.the: houſe of lords on the twenty. ſeventh of eee 


tion, by putting an end to. ſome favourite bills, diſconcerted ; 
diſpleaſed the Whigs. But! their aſtoniſhment was completed b 
a proclamation for a diſſalution, which was iſſued on the ſpath of 
February. A new. parliament Was, by the ſame YR 


moned to meet at Weſtminſiey the twentieth of Merch 4, 


Tux diſſolution of the aer raifed the reſentment bf the 
Whigs, as much as it elevated the ſpirits of the Tories. Such of 
the latter parry as fayoured the late King, exulted in a circum. 
buted moſt. to. RC Tn Oe The Whigs were. faid. <4 | ſuffer 
their principles to be ſubdued by their rage. They admitted the 
emiſfaries of the late King to their converſation,” ; they expreſled 
their ciſtruſt of the reigning; Prince, and their averſion, to hig far 


vourite, the Earl of Portland. They gained the city of Log- 


don, to ſuch a degree, that they would advance no loans on the 
money-bills, They inſinuated, that the reſtoration of James 
would be not only eaſy, but even. ſaſe; and even a ueaty was re- 
rted to have been ſettled by the late King, by the whole cabal. 
2 this ſeems to have been one of the many fictions of party. 
The wrath of the Whigs was, however, equal to their diſappoint- 
ment. They carried their complaints to the preſo, In animadyert- 
ing upon the Tories, they taxed the King with jngratitude, as welt 
as imprudence. Their arguments were as vnſucceſsful, as their 
plan of poſſeſſing an excluſive power. Having failed. in paſſing 
the corporation · act, with the projected amendments, the court 
retained its influence in the new elections. Men of monarchical 
principles were generally returned to the new patſiament. „The 
city of London itſelf, alienated from the King by. the Whigs, 
choſe Tories in the room of their former members; and, in ſhort, 
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- MTEEIAM AND MARX. tax I 

the majorityof the commons were ſaid to conſiſt of men at once © H AB 1 
averſe ftom the perſon of William, and to the Revolution Which Fes ij 0 
„ eee. 3529" it) 4 h (167 56 Hoy dit: $544 2008 1 

MO ant: ben ee eee e eee ee e eis A il 

ie üb the; a An ſevetal changes, e February. { 1 
able to the Whigs, were made in the higher departments af ſta dine rang | il 
Though the Marquis of Halifax was removed from the office "hl 
privy-ſcal;/ Danby, now Marquis of Chermarthen, who was lll 
equally obnoxious to the party, filled all vacancies with his crea- 100 
tures. ' The Earls of Monmouth and Warrington; and Sir Henry | 5 bh 
Tapel, whoſe zeal in the late Revolution had been much diſtin- 00 


guiſhed, were diſmiſſed from the treaſury. Sir John Lowther, 
under the patronage of Caermarthen, was appointed firſt com- 


miſſioner; and Hampden, accommodating his prinœiples to hie 
intereſt, was made chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Exche- 


quer. To this victory over their political opponents, the Tories 
added a confiderable advantage of another kind. The lieutenancy 
of London was placed in the hands of thoſe who had held it n the 
reign of James. Compton, Biſhop of London, who had been a 
Whig againſt James, became a Tory to William. Having re- 
ceived orders to form a liſt, he filled it with the names of the moſt 
violent churchmen and Tories. The Whigs exclaimed with ve- 
hemerice againſt this manifeſt-partiality againſt their party; but 
they built too much upon _ ſervices, to command W e the 
gratitude: n t b en 
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Tux new parliament having met at Weltmiaſter on the tweiniarh \ March 
new pars 


day of March, Sir John Trevor, a Tory in principle, and a man ſiament. 
of political courage and addreſs, was choſen ſpeaker by the com- 
mons. He promiſed to the King to manage his own party, pro- 
vided he might be furniſhed with money to pittchaſe votes. Wil- 
liam was too eager to carry his own favourite ſchemes in parlia- 


Ralph, Burnet. Feb. 19. publications of he mes. 1 
1 "7 * ,7 TH ment, 
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0 u. A P. ment, to refuſe 1) his conſent to — whiclinecelling{tvl# ; 
— juſtify. In his ſpeech, he told the two houſes; that 
19> he continued his reſolution of paſſing into ireland „ Hel dependedt 
he ſaid, on their chearful concurrence in reducing that kingdom, 

à⁊ worde fo neceſſary for their on ſafety. Hendeſired them forth- 
Vith to make a ſettlement of the revenue, which be wat willing 
to convert into a fund of eredit to raiſe ready money for the wit; 

He reminded them of the earneſtneſs with which he had recom- 
mended an act of indemnity to the daſt Parliament But, to 

prevent the rene wal of tedious debates; when the public buſitieſs 
requited ſo much diſpatch, he promiſed to ſend them an act of 

grace, with the exceptions of a few perſons by name. He te- 
commended unanimity in parliament. He inſinuated his deſire 
of lan union with Scotland. He concluded with informing the 
two houſes with his reſolution to leave the adminiſtration of the 
government in the hands of the Queen, during his abſence in 

Ireland; and he left it to themſelves to conſider, whether an act 

of parliament: * aan re for W her, kent 

power? . moons HAYL 1h 31 

Revenue ſet- THE can complexion of the new parliament, appeated in 
Other p- ther firſt votes of the commons. They unanimouſly thanked che 
deedings. King: for his ſpeech. They promiſed to ſupport him with their 
counſel and aſſiflance to the utmoſt extent of their power. Having 

waited in a body upon William with their addreſs, he promiſed, 
as he had upon every occaſion ſince his landing in England, that, 

as he had already riſked his life in their cauſe, he was reſolved to 

: venture it again in their ſervice. Whig ſeemed to ſtrive with. 

Tory in complaiſance to the crown. A ſupply of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds was voted, without one diſſenting voice. They 
ſettled the een revenue W William aun Maty*, , the dt | 


T "7 IX © x ; ** 
"OY {Eby * 1 * 11 March 20. f March 22, 
4 March 27. March 28. | 


and 


err &M1 AN B MAV. 
ee brought in for the purpoſe, contained a 


difoharge at a proper dime. But though this parliament were highly 
eomplaiĩſant to William, the Toties, who: formed a great majority 
in the houſe of commons, endeavoured! to adhere to their princi- 
ples. They rejected a bill, containing an oath of abjuration of the 
late King, which, it was intended, ſhould be taken by all perſons 
in oſſiee. A billy recognizing the riglit of Will iam and Maury to the 
throne; however paſſed, thought it ſeemed to imply, that he con- 
veiition-which-conferred upon them the crown was an illegal aſſem- 
bly . An act of grace, ſent by the King to the commons; was 
paſſed; without either debate or diviſion; as the Whigs, finding the 
inferiority of their numbers, had declined a conteſt, which had pro- 


duced nothing but repeated defeats. The King and Tories, hav- 


ing been thus ſueceſsful in all their views, the parliament was 
adjourned on the eee of May w FT JS28 22 IL 1087; 
64 DAI $4.25 Bas tina od, Gh:wat 26153 bng vin clivag © 
Wan William er to have ed all bi ephotidow in 
England, by throwing himſelf into the hands of the Tories, a 
violent majority appeared againſt his meaſures in the parliament 
of Scotland. The ill- humour which: had produced the remon- 
ſtrance in the preceding year, had been augmented by the reſent- 
ment with which William received that paper. The meeting of 
an inflamed aſſembly was dangerous; to prorogue them for any 
length of time, inconvenient; and to diſſolve them in the preſent 
diſtractions, imprudent. The King endeavoured, in the mean 
timq, to gain over the heads of the adverſe party, by putting into 
commiſſion the principal offices in the ſtate. Few, were ſatisfied 
with what they received. The diſappointed were rendered out- 
rageous. The Lord Melvil, a man unſuitable to troubleſome 
times, Was appointed commiſſioner to the parliament, which was 
appointed to meet on the firſt of March. Terrified at the ſtate of 


1 April 25. * May 23. 


opinions, 
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dlauſe:bÞ4credit; for a million, which the commons undertook! to —.— 


Affairs of 
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CHAP. opinions; he prevailed with William 40 adjourn them from time 
* to time. But this procraſtination of the national affairs having 


Intrigues in 
favour of 
James 


To the Preſbyterians, he averred, that the adherents of the late 


raiſed great clamours-againſt the government / the parlia ment was 
appointed to ſit upon buſineſs on the fifteenth of April. The ad- 
herents of James derived hopes from the expected confuſion; and 
many took the oaths to the new government, to furniſh themſelves 
with an opportunity of breaking their ſolemn engagements wich 
advantage to their favoured'-caufe The meſt violent of the 
Preſbyterians, offended at che reſervation of patronage made by 
the King, in the propoſed eſtabliſhment , of the church, joined 
themſelves to the Jacobites; and this coalition, though formed of 
fuch heterogeneous materials as could promiſe no pt fag 
n emen n Id: 


91349 41; , 


Tens had placed; in lima; — Sir pms 
gomery at the head of the oppoſition. His avowed attachment 
to preſbytery endeared him to the fanatics, and he had gained the 
Jacobites, by his: profeſſed endeavours to reſtore King James to 
his throne. His defign, however, was to deceive both parties. 


King would join with them in all their views to, ruin Melyil and 
Stair. He aſſured the Jacobites, that the Preſbyterians, deſpair- 
ing to obtain their demands from the reigning Prince, would throw 
themſelves in the arms of the late King. In this ſituation of af ;- 
fairs the parliament was opened at Edinburgh/?. The commiſs 
ſioner began the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, recommending unanimity, 
and demanding a ſupply. Diffident, however, of his ſtrength, 
he adjourned the houſe for ſeven days. In the intermediate ſpace 
of time, he received- the permiſſion of William te agree to any 
e, wich tegard to the government of the church, which might 
ſeem boſt tothe majority. The hopes of the Jacobites were de- 
Aroyed byithis conceſſion. The King's ſupremacy overthe church 


1 "CIR m April 15. 
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WII TI AN AND MART. 
vs reſtinded by an 20 which reetived che rayal aſſent on the 


15 
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wrenty-fxth of April. Rven the articles which Jaid:fo much elk ͤ 


ſtraint an the freedom of parliament were repealed . Th raſ⸗ 
byterians ee which the cammiſſioner vert ah 
r e 2 eee Dow een 
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” fy crc Sth was in e eee Ames, en- in parlia- 


deavoured to preſs the commiſſioner beyond the utmoſt limits of 
bis inſtructions. He made a motion in parliament, for the ſettle» 
ment of the church, in the form eſtabliſhed in the: year 2649. 

Though the houſe approved not of this meaſure, they appcinted 
a committee to conſider of a bill to ſettle the government, of the 


church. The late conceſſions had greatly ſoftened the rigous of 


the Preſbyterians toward the government. A bill was introduced 
for granting a ſupply to bis Majeſty; and thoſe Who adhered to 
James from pripciple, being deſerted by their political allies, ſunk 
into a kind of defpandence. William, preparing for an expedi» 
tion into Ireland, was unwilling to leave an enemy behind him in 
Britain. Though his troops under Livingſton had obtained a kind 
of victory over the Highlanders in Strathſpey, he was averſe from 
3 vigorous proſecution of a war, which was haſtening of itſelf to an 
end. The oppoſition in parliament had been in the mean time 
diſarmed by tbeir own folly, as well as by the ſound policy of the 
King. The vague conditions propoſed by Montgomery to James, 
in the name of the Preſbyterians, bad only; produced ambiguous 
retutns from that Prince®, He was no ſtranger to the eircum 
ſtance which had induced the Preſhyterians to treat. e aſeribed 
their conduct more to their reſentment againſt Wilkam, than to 
any regard for himſelf. He was therefore cautious in his anſwers 
with regard to their general propoſals, though ++ EAPO IPO 
bain eee hongurs, commilſions, and large promiſes *. 
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ee, "THE"Whlratts ateppeistd in tbe pages in hee 
. ett ee they bag earehi 
An I burtt in the Earl of Breadalbin's bed⸗chamber the p papers and F 
to oppotiion, Stnimens which they Pal (received from James, ſome of them 
found in their own . profligacy' a cauſe of ſuſpicion againſt the Hle- 
lity of their friends. A Kind of ſtrife enſued, which of them 
chould firf appropriate to Hittitelf tie merit f à Aﬀeovery.” The 
Earl of Annandale! the Lord Roſs, and Sir James wo OR 
who were the original authors of the plot, were the principals i in 
this Honourable conteſt. The noted Ferguſon, a Tan, born for 
_ confpiracies, was All Affociate in this plot. Though r rewarded” by 
William with a place of conſiderable Ru for his fornicr rler 
he deſerted his bende, and inttigued for James. "The "Facobite 
members, yielding in the mean time to their own fears, left the 
commiſſioner with a clear majority in parliament. He gave the 
royal aſſent to a'bill „eſtabliſhing preſbytery a8 the natiohal church 
of Scotland. Thie eſtates of thoſe 1 in arms againſt the Sobernts ent 
were forfeited, a ſupply was raiſed by a tax upon chimneys, the 
army was continued, a teſt was eſtabliſhed and impoſed up on all 
men in office; and on the electors and elected for parliame : . 79 | 


nouncing the pretenſions of James, and recognizing' William ks 
wail K and lawful foreteigh"" Ro "ttt STO 1H PPG. 


1 N * 
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Affairs of Tur aller ara of Ireland ſuffered little change Ki the 
DO Hinter, and civil matters were governed by a ' Popith aden More 
than by che late King! The Proteſtan e nuch 5 the 
2 inſolence of the Papiſts, but more from their own fears.” They | 
applied to the King for a redreſs which he could no longer anda; 
and, according to the commoii fate of the Actos „ he was 
blamed: for neglecting what he could nor perform. Te the ot 
eroachments pf his o] ſect he had nothing but the feeble Aid f 
proclamations to oppoſe. The Catholics denied utterly his ſues” 


Ralph, . Balcarras paſſim. 
1 mac 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 


macy in eceleſiaſtical (Mrs; and thus he found his prerogative 


diminiſhed by a faith to which he had imprudently ſacrificed his 
crown. The Engliſh army, in the mean time, lay in their winter 


quarters, expoſed to ſickneſs and diſtreſs. Schomberg, though 


every day ſupplied with reinforcements from Denmark, Scotland, 


and England, was in no condition to annoy effeQually the enemy. 


James was equally inactive, though ſtrengthened with five thou- 
ſand auxiliaries from France. But even in this aid he might per- 


ceive his own total want of importance and power. The Count 
de Lauſun, who commanded this force, acted independently of 
every authority. His ſoldiers lived upon the natives at free quar- 
ters, as if he had been ſtationed in an enemy's country, not in 


ure f 


W ob FE Koplich s Army, and tom 1 winter= 


advantages over the Iriſh. Colonel Wolſley, with an inferior 
force, gave a check to the Duke of Berwick, near Belturbet. The 


ſtrong caſtle of Charlemont capitulated to another party, the gar- 


riſon being in want of proviſions, The only frigate which re- 


mained to James of his once powerful navy, was taken in his 


ſight, in the bay of Dublin, by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. But theſe 
advantages, though they were magnified in England, could little 


the auen of 'A Prince whom he endeavoured to * to his 


quarters, committed depredations on the country, and obtained 
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contribute'to'finiſh the war. James, though ill provided with the 


other neceſſaries of war, | poſſeſſed a numerous army. But that | 


unfortunate Prince had been long ſubdued in.his own mind. Ta- 
raſſed by the tyranny of the French, tired of the frigid loyalty of 
the Iriſh, poſſeſſing no reſources, and deſpairing to maintain a 
kingdom ruined by rapine and civil war againſt the great force 
and ample revenue of England, he had for many months diſco- 
vered the utmoſt impatience to quit the ifland*.. The five thou- 


"8 Ralph, Leland, Life of James U. » MS. Memorial, 08. 1689. 
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fand French troops chat had arrived in Ireland in the — 
winter, he had entreated the King of France to fend. with him to 
England. Lewis, encouraged by af gonſpiracy formed in Britain, 
reſolved at length to aid James with a powerful fleet and army. 
He wrote to that Prince, to quit Ireland as untenable, and to place 
himſelf at the head of the foree which he had prepared for bis 
aid. But before he had taken any effectuul meaſures for his de- 
parture; certain. intelligence of William's expedition arrived from 


.. 


| 8 182.05: au: io 133.+:90 
William left London on the fourth of June. He arrived att 
Carrickfergus: on the fourteenth. Ho paſſed from thence to Life: 
burn, the head quarters of the Duke of Schomberg;. He reviewed 
at Lough-britland his army, which conſiſted of thirty-ſix. thouſand: 
men. This great force was formed of various: nations, Engliſh, 
Dutch, Germans, Danes, and French. Supplied with: every neë 
ceſſary, bealthy, vigorous, and fit for the field, their zeub and 
courage ſeemed equal to the abſolute certainty! of victory which 
they entertained in their own: minds. The Iriſſi army having 
abandoned Ardee at the approach of William, fell back to the 
ſouth of the Boyne. On the banks of that river they were joined 
by James, who had marched from Dublin at the head of his 
French. auxiliaries. The banks of the Boyne. were: Reep. The. 
ſouth ſide was hilly, and ſtrengthened by ditches; : The river itſelf 
was deep, and it roſs: very high with the tide. Theſe advantages 
induced James to reſolve, againſt the advice of his officer, to keep 
poſſeſſion of that poſt. His army was inferior in numbers, in- 
diſcipline, in every thing, to the enemy. Flight would diſpirit his 
troops and tarniſh his-own reputation. He therefore determined 
to throw at once on the iſſue of a battle the fate of the Triſh 
Urged by his friends in England, encouraged by a projected in- 
vaſion of that kingdom by France, aſſured of the aid of a power- 
ful fleet, which had already entered che narrow ſeas, he had pre- 


| viouſly 
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vioully determined to quit Treland. "But the firength of hin ſitn- | 
ation, the ſudden appearance of the enemy, which made even a | 


mn nn to defer * pürpoſe thy 


'S: or” 


4111 


Tus battle of Ks „Beis ien meokred i in that obſcurity which 
ee ee chance, more than conduct, prevails on both 
ſides. On tho thirtieth of June the two arrhies appeared on either 
bank: of che river. James extended his troops in two lines, op- 
poſed to the deep and dangerous fords of the Boyne. A moraſs 
defended: him on the left. In his rear lay the village of Dunore. 
Three miles behind was the narrow paſs of Duleck, calculated 
equally totretard and cover His retreat. Wilka, havin; g in perſon 
examined from the oppoſite ſhore the poſition of the enemy, re- 
folved, contrary to the advice of Schomberg, to attack them the 
nent day. He formed his army in three columns. The right, 


of Schombergꝭ was directed to force the fords in the 007 of the 
enemy: The King himſelf led the left to a fordable part in the 


Boyne; between his camp and the town of Drogheda. Young 
Schomberg was firſt in motion. He paſſed the river, He at- 


tempted the moraſs. The left wing of the Iriſh were in a manner 
ſaopriſed; and they retreated. The eenter, commanded by the. 
Duke, paſſed the fords with little interruption. The Dutch guards 
formed gradually on the bank, and then adyanced, The Iriſh 


under the Count de Sehomberg and Dbuglas, was ordered to paſs 
near the bridge of Slane; The center, commanded by he Duke 


July r. 
Battle of 


the Boyne, 


infantry-deſcended: from the rifing grounds on the enemy. But 
n nſtatnly deſerted their officers,” The cavalry behaved with N 


more ſpirit. They broke a body of Danes, and drove them into 
the river. They threw into confulion, the French Proteſtants. 


They were however repulſed y with ſlaughter. by the Dutch. But 


they had the 85 of killing, Schomberg when they nn. 
along the linie 


: t James U. 1690. 0 Ralph, Leland, Life of James TI. 
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4 „ Was the right vf the enemz, Under young Schomberg\/farced 
—, the paſſage of the .xiver,. they ſtretohed hear dine to theright; 


ames de- 


ted. 


right wing and center, by reinforeing Lauſun,:;Herhimſelf with 


Tue Count de Lauſun, marched; with his geft to obſerue the mo- 
tions of ther enemy. King James, believing the main body of 
he Engliſh: were following their right, had weakened his own 


the reſerve, came up With, the rear of Lauſun, whom he found. 
arranged in order of battle, within half cannon · ſhot of the enemy 
When James and the French general were ;conſulting together 
about the manner of attack, the firſt was informed that the left 
of the enemy had forced the paſſage of the river They prepare 
immediately to charge Schomberg; but the ground, interſtcted 
with ditches, was impracticable. In the mean; time the whole 
line of the Engliſh began to move towards their right: King 
James, afraid of their getting poſſeſſion of the paſs of Duleck, and 
cutting off his retreat from Dublin, marched-alſo towardechisdeftt 
The defeat of his right was no longer a ſecrat. geveral of thiſtats 
tered and wounded horſemen mixed themſelves in;their-flightwith 
his line. When they arrived at the paſs of Duleck, the Count de 


Lauſun earneſtly entreated James to make the beſt of bis way to 


Dublin. He affirmed that the enemy, who were ſo ſtrong in horſe, 


might make detachments, and poſſeſs. themſelves of the: capital, 


James made objections : but he yielded at length to che requeſt, of 
{09s * and arrived at Dublin that night. 


30244 49 SY g 
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"Tas Frenck auxiliaries, forming hemp in the rear of the 
Iriſh army, preſented. ſo good a countenance to the enemy, that 
they were ſuffered to paſs quietly, through the. paſs of Duleck.. 
They even carried away five of the ſix, Held-pieces ae attended: 
the left wing. But when night came, the panic of the, Iriſh. 
increaſed.” The greateſt part of the troops dilperled. The French: 
only adhered to their colours. Such was the e rather than 


james II. 1699. %% el 
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the bats; bf ie Boyne. „ M0 anon pron 40 MU otic im- C BA v. 
portant in its mequembeb- Notie elne def retitkible fer either 
che conduct of the lentders ur the valcuf oft che ttb. Te the pit: 
of the undertaking; lies William's grateſt praiſe" The improvi- Ow 
dence of James was:equal 20 theitowardice of His army, The 
firſt / ſeemed wantonly to riſk" every thing without any apparent 
neceſſity. The latter was iprepoſtetGuſſy cautious, while he Teatce 
had any thing further to loſt· Wilhiam may be blamed for ktiows 
* little of the ground through which his dttacks were to be 
led. James was unpardonable for not availing himſelf of what 
fortune had thrown in his hands. But one King deſpiſed too 
much his enemies. The ocher was perplexed with a diſtruſt of 
his friends. Had the authority of James prevailed over tb pride 
ef the Iriſh, he might perhaps have involved his rival in thoſe 
difficulties which fell afterwards with ſo muclt weiglit on Himſelf. 
By oppoſing the French auxiliaties, inſtead of the Iriſto, 40" the 
conter f the enemy, he might have cut to pieces the main body, 
meumbered as they were in a deep river, with — pd 
foro they ene wn aid from Ether of their: wings. 2177 
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* N rel arr bs 
"Wt James e at Dublin, W uy e 2 "his King James: 
Queen, and an account of the victory obtained by the French at . 
Fleurus over the Prince of Waldec. Encouraged by this igteſli- 

gence, he began to liſten to the advice of his friends, who una 

nimouſly concurred in requeſting him to retile to France. When, 

ue Was mounting his horſe; the French general officers attivy — BI 


ard häſtened his flight, by informing him that even 1 French 
troops themſelves were diſperſed in ſearch of provili ö. Wicke 


two troops of horſe he left Dublin at five i in the mornidg. T heſe. 
le poſted to defend the bridge of Bray, while he himſelf with 2 | 
few attendants took his journey through the Hille of Wicklow, and 
purſued his way to Duncannon. In the moining of the ſecond 
day he arrived at that place. He went on board a Malouine which 


A0 he: 
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H 29 P, he found i in the harbour, fell down with the tide, and ſailed round 
rg to Kinlale. There he found three French frigates under the eom- 


Projects of 


that king - 
dom in bi 


L Avour. 


mand | of M. du Queſng. This litie ſquadron had been obtained 
by t the earneſt entreaties of his Queen, from M. de Seignelai, the 
French miniſter, for the marine. In her-anxiety for the ſafety. of 


ber huſband's perſon, the perſuaded him to, ſend theſe frigates to 


the coaſt of Ireland, to receive the orders of James and to fayour 
his eſeape. Under the. eſcort of theſe he immediately _—_ * 
arrixed at Breſt on the ninth of July". 


Tas. precipitate flight of James from Wund e. his repu 
tation.as well. as his, affairs. When he. landed in France, he ſoon 
perceixed che pernicious effects of that meaſure, and repented ſin- 
cerely of his on conduct, The French King had formed the 
moſt, effectual plans for his ſervice. That Prince was maſter at 
ſea eyer ſince the battle of Bantry-bay. By the victory at Fleurus 
he was, copfeſſedly, ſuperior. to his enęmies at land. He had or- 
dered a fleet to ſail, not only capable to engage, but, as it after- 
wards proved, to defeat the combined force of the maritime 
Powers. He deſigned at the ſame time to ſend a ſquadron of 
twenty-five frigates to St George s channel, to burn all the ſhips 
on both ſides, but ſuch as ſhould be neceſſary to. tranſport King 


James and ſome troops to England. This. ſcheme, if executed 


with ſpirit, would haye, confined William in Ireland, while his 
rival might mount without reſiſtance his throne. M. de Seigne · 
lai, the author of, che project, intended to put it in execution in 
perſon... When, he was preparing to take the command of the 
fleet he was ſuddenly taken ill; and his commiſſion deyolyed, on 
the Chevalier de Tovrville Though the latter, in ſome meaſure . 
ſucceeded, by the defeat of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, the flight, 
of Kin g James, had deprived him of the power of executing M. de 


| Sena, whole plan *, 


7. James JL 1690, 2 id. | 
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anid imprudence of the late King. When he ar arrive d at, Si. or ww" 
mains he was viſited by Lewis the Fourteenth, That nc b He 44 te- 
him with great Poltenel. But when he opened bis project: for 8 
invading England, Lewis received it with manifeſt coldneſß. He 

ſaid he could attempt nothing till he heard of the ſtate of affairs 

im Ireland. James argued ifi ain. that there was no occaſion to; 

heat from Ireland, to-convince' his moſt Chriſtian, Majeſty t that: 
England was naked and. defenceleſs.. But Lewis coldly 3 1 

that he was averſe from another expedition, vrhich might be as 
precipitately relinquiſhed a as the former. He pretended, an indiſ-. 
polition He denied, under that pretext, all acceſs to King James, 

till che ſeaſon of x was paſt,. When the King,” ſays that 
unfortunate Prince himſelf, 6c perceived this cauſe of delay, he 

was afflicted: and tormented with various paſſions. Shame and: 

regret were joined to diſappointment and deſpair. The defection 

of his ſubjeQts, the deſertion of his favourites, the loſs of the battle; 

had hever thrown him into ſuch'a melancholy. ſtate of mind, as: 


his being hindered from. opening his heart to that Prince who. was: 
his only friend and ſupport. 1 in the world. But he was deſtined,” 


he continues, eto be a victim to patience by providence, which 
his friends and enemies exerciſed by turns. He preſſed to be per- 
mitted to go on board the French fleet. But this was refuſed, as 
nothing could be done without troops. The threatened junction 
of the EleQor of Brandenburgh with the Prince of Waldec was; 


urged. as an unanſwerable excuſe*”" "$42 


Bur though James repined at his fortune, he had * his own: a wegen 
imprudence and want of ſpirit to blame. The reſiſtance made by 
his friends in Ireland either proved that his opinion of their firm- 
neſs was unjuſt, or that he rated too high the power and conduct 
of his rival and enemy. King William, having permitted his army 
*- James II. 1690. 


to 
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he ey” A P. to reſt the whole of the day which ſucceeded, the paſſage of the 
—.— Boyne, ſummoned Drogheda, on the third of July. The go- 


(per ations. 


vernor, inäimidzted with threats, that the garriſon, 1 in caſe of any 
refiſtance, ſhould be put to the ſword, yielded the place, without 
any honourable terms. The King advanced, on the fifth of july, 
to Finglaſs; a village two miles from Dublin. His firſt meaſures 
after his arrival in the capital were highly impolitic, if not unjuſt, 

He promiſed, by a dedaration, to pardon and protect ſuch of the 
lower ſort as ſhbuld, in a limited time, ſurrender their arms. But 
he excepted the gentry, whom he reſolved to abandon to all the 
rigours of war and conqueſt. He iſſued a commiſſion for ſeizing 
all their eſtates and effects, though no court of judicature was 
open to proceed according to law. The eagerneſs of his followers 
for forfeitures ſuſpended every idea of juſtice, The commiſſioners 
executed their power with the utmoſt rigour. They even ruined 
a country, which they endeavoured to appropriate to themſelves. 
Public miſery, perfecution, and confuſion, prevailed every where. 


The King himſelf was either not ſincere in his offers of mercy to 


the vulgar, or he poſſeſſed no authority to reſtrain the licence of 
his army. His declaration was diſregarded, his protections 
flighted. Revenge, wantonneſs, and avarice, induced men to 
break through every form of decency, and every tie of faith. 

Deſpair animated the Iriſh to a renewal of hoſtilities, as ſubmiſſion 
produced nothing but oppreſſion, injuſtice, and ruin. The ge- 
neral officers who had accompanied King James to Waterford, 
returned with a determined reſolution to continue the war. The 
Iriſh afſumed courage from the languor of the enemy. They 


aſſembled round their colours, and, with the ſhew of an 2 


directed their march to Been and Athlone. 


is military On the ninth of Jab, the King reſolved to divide his army. 


Douglas, with fifteen regiments, was detached to inveſt u, 


31 Ralph, vol. ii. p. os Leland, vol. iii. p. 574. 
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ag 


5 


fle bia zasanced fouthwird 5 in ' perſon, with the rell of his ec. p. 


troops. oppreſſed with the news of — ane 


WT difaſters from every quarter. He received- intelligence 
of the Bloody victory over the Prince of Waldec at Fleurus, the 
day after the paſſage of the Boyne. He heard of the defeat of his 
| fleet when he had ſcarce advanced thirty miles from Dublin. He, 
however, reſolved to proceed. Though the late action had raiſed 
his reputation, it was by no means deciſive with regard to the 
war. He placed a garriſon. in Wexford, and Clonmel was left by 
the I Iriſh. Waterford was ſummoned and ſurrendered, and Dun- 
cannon yielded upon terms. Intelligence of diſaſters and dangers 
in England, induced the King to form a reſglution of returning to 
that kingdom. But, hearing of the retreat of the French fleet, 
he reſolved to continue the Iriſh war, and, for that purpoſe, he 
went back, on the ſecond of Auguſt, from the neighbourhood of 


Dublin to the army, with which * directed his Os deen 
Limerick . n 


- Z - N * 


, in the mean time, purſued: his hot hay es to 
Athlone, His men plundered the country; they murdered many 
unfortunate wretches, who relied on the King's declaration. The 
| peaſantry came in numerous bodies to claim protection; but they 
were expoſed to all the inſolence, cruelty, and tyranny of a licen- 
tious army. Deteſted, abhorred, and feared, Douglas ſat down 
A his cruel followers before Athlone. He carried on his works 
with. vigour; but he was ſoon forced to abandon the ſiege. - He 
Uaboured under a want of proviſtons j his troops were fickly 3 his 
gunners ignorant. The garriſon, full of reſentment. for their 
country, were all on fire. A report prevailed, that an army of Iriſh 
advanced, and Douglas retired at midnight through devious paths. 
The , unfortunate perſons, ho had declared for King William 
upon his approach, found themſelves obliged to attend him, 40 


4 July 25. e Publications of the times, 
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Keen booty away x 


William be- 
ſieges Lime- 
rick 


but is forced 
to raile the 
ſiege, 


Befides, a ſmall fort from a rifing ground commanded the paſs, 
which was itfelf incumbered with hedges and old walls. 1 . 
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avpid-.the fury of their former friends. But they were robbecd and 
- plandered by thoſe from whom they expected Prgtegtion. No- 
thing but miſery, diſtreſs, and even death, was ſeen. The har- 


veſt was trodden, down by, the troops, the wretched. zabins of the 


unfortunate peaſantry were wn WER, 8 „ and PR cattle 


17 14 


WII Alt, on e toward Lieek, was ziel by 
Douglas and his licentius army. He appeared before that place 
on the ninth of Auguſt. The garriſon conſiſted of near ſeven 


thouſand men; but they were ignorant in the ſcience of defence. 


Tyrconnel lay with a body of men within ten miles of the place, 
He could reinforce the garrifon, though he could not with any 


proſpect of fucceſs attack the beſiegers. Boiſleau, a gallant French- 
man, commanded i in the place; and he reſolved to ſuffer the laſt 


extremities before he fhould yield. Limerick is ſituated on the 


Shannon, where that river is broad, deep, and rapid. A part of 


the town ſtands on the Munſter fide, a part on an iflahd in the 
Shannon, and a caſtle on the ſide of Clare. Two bridges joined 
together the three diviſions of the place. Limerick could be only 
approached on one fide, through a paſs ſcarce one hundred and 
fifty yards 1 in breadth, flanked on either ſide with impaſſable bogs. 


. 1 * 
2 14 


Tux bes after a ſhort refiſtance, was deſerted'by the Triſh, 
The fort, which' commands it, was not defended at all; und William 
ſat down before tlie place. He ſummoned Boiſſeau in vain, ' The 


Triſh cannonaded his camp. TO their fire the King had 6lily to 


oppoſe a few field- pieces. But he expected a train of battering 


artillery, under a convoy, from Dublin. Colonel Satdfield paſſing 


ſuddenly the Shannon at Killaloe with 4 body of Iriſh horſe, in- 


tercepted the train, blew up the poder, and rendered ufeleſs the 


Publications of the times. 
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moſt of the guns. Two guns happening to receive no damage, © HA F. 


ſported from Waterford, and a breach was made in the wall. 
William ordered the town to be ſtormed, on the twenty-ſeventh 
of Auguſt. He was, however, repulſed with gteat loſs. The 
very women defended the breach. Five hundred Engliſh, be- 


ſides the foreigners, whoſe loſs was conſiderable, lay dead on 


the ſpot. More than double the number of the Alain were 


wounded. William, diſconcerted beyond meaſure at this unex- 


pected check; ſent a drummer to demand a truce. for the burial 


of the dead; but the Triſh refuſing, in a haughty manner, his re- 


queſt, he diſarmed his batteries and raiſed the ſiege, on dhe thir- 
ou une | 0 | 


were brought to the camp. Other pieces of artillery were tran- * 


1690. 


IT E Proteldints of the country ittended William” s retreat, to ; Cruelty and 


injuſtice of 


avoid the reſentment of the Iriſh. But they found enemies in bis army. 


their ſuppoſed friends, and they were plundered of their effects 
and cattle. The army ranged at large after booty; they knew no 
diſcipline; they owned no authority. The King either winked 
at their irregularities, or he yielded to a ſtream which he could 
not oppoſe. His declaration was infringed, his protections diſ- 
regarded, his route covered with devaſtation, and all the other 
miſeries of war. Exceſſes of a ſavage barbarity, but upon very 
queſtionable authority, have been aſcribed to the King himſelf, on 
his retreat from Limerick. Diſappointment might certainly have 
raĩſed his reſentment ; at leaſt the outrages committed by his troops 
contributed to ſtain the annals of the times; but whether they 
proceeded from his orders or his want of authority, is hard to de- 
cide. His army conſiſted of various nations; their paſſions and 
their views were different, though their rage againſt the Iriſh was 
the ſame : the Danes yielded to their native barbarity ; the Engliſh 
were inflamed by recent injuries, as well as by ancient prejudices : 


8 A Ralph, Leland, &c. & c. TY B av '1 d Leland, vol, iti. | 4 * 
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—.— their leader; and the Germans could „enen, er to facrifice 


He returns to 


Mary's admi- 


to bümanity their uſual niaxims of war. we mt ty eat 
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WIV M, davis left his licentions army at Gone pro- 
50 to Waterford, to take his paffage to England: Having 
failed in his attempt on Limerick, no means of retrieving fud- 
denly his military reputation preſeuted themſelves to his view: 
He left the adminiſtration of ci vil affairs in the hands of the Lord 
Sidney, and Thomas Coningſby. Having ſubmitted the army to 
the command of rwa Dutchmen, the Count de Solmes, and the Ba- 
ron de Ginckle, he failed from the fort of Duncannon on the fifth 
of September; and, on the tenth of the ſame month, arrived at 
Kenfington*, His expedition in Ireland had neither anſwered his 
own expectations, not equalled the hopes of the nation. The glory 
of his ſpirited paſſage of the Boyne, had been much tarniſhed by his 
repulſe at Limerick. His conduct with regard to the Iriſh nation, 
was more calculated to raife their reſentment, than to impreſs 
them with fear; and his want of authority, his careleſſneſs, and 
perhaps reſentment, gave birth to unpardonable acts of oppreſſion. 
His neglecting to purſue with vigour the advantage which he had 
gained, protracted the war, and, with that circumſtance, the 
miſeries of a kingdom which he came to protect. But it ought to 
be confeſſed, that he laboured under difficulties, which obſtructed 
his beſt defigns. His army, though more numerous, was leſs 
united than that of the Iriſh 3 and they derived a licence; which 
could not be ſtrictly controled, from an * that heat: eu 
mies were traitors and rebels. if 1 tio 


Tux management of affairs in England had been veſted in 
Mary, by an expreſs act of parliament, during her huſband's ab- 
ſence in Ireland. When the muation of that Princeſs brought her 


d Kennet vol, W. l Publications of the times, paſſim, 
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WIL AM AND MARY 
forward to public view, her good qualities appeared with conſi- 


ftuation had raiſed againft her humanity, were much lefſened by 
an eaſy acceſs to her perſon, and the ſoftneſs of her manners. In 
political addreſs ſhe ſeemed not to be deficient; and the fame of 
her prudence” roſe among the people in proportion to their prior 
want of information concerning her real character. The part 


dangerous. Her council was formed, almoſt in equal numbers, 
of the two irreconcilable parties, the Whigs and the Tories. A 
powerful enemy preſſed the nation from abroad. 


which ſhe had to act was difficult. The times were critical and 


Diſcontents, 
factions, and even conſpiracies, prevailed at home. Though the 


ſupplies for the navy had been ample, the preparations for equip- 
ping the fleet were languid; and the kingdom, through the 
negligence of government, or the deſign of ſome of its ſervants, 
ſeemed to lie expoſed to invaſion, and even to conqueſt. In this 
ſtate of things, the reins were left in the hands of Mary. Her 
inexperience in buſineſs was ſupplied by attention; and public 


CHAP. 


derable advantage. The prejudices which the peculiarity of her —— 


affairs, upon the whole, ſuffered no detriment from the circum- 


tance of their being Prune under a woman's care. 


e intelligence of the equipment of A aaa fleet in 
the ports of France had arrived in England, before William's de- 
parture for Ireland. The Earl of Torrington kad hoiſted his flag 


in the Downs, as commander of the fleet, on the thirtieth of May. 


He arrived at St, Helen's on the fourteenth of June. The Dutch 


fleet, under Evertzen, having joined the Engliſh, the admiral 


weighed anchor on the twenty-third; and propoſed fo wait at 
Dunoſe, at the back of the Iſle of Wight, for the French fleet; 
which had appeared, on the twentieth, before Plymouth. The 
French, in point of numbers and in the fize of the ſhips, were 
fuperior to the combined fleet of the allies; and therefore Tor- 
rington had reſolved. not to engage the enemy in the open ſeas, 
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4 P. He was, however, forced to depart from his purpoſe, by the ex: 
rn preſs orders of the Queen. The enemy had been in ſight for fixe 


Englifh and 
Dutch de- 
feated, 


manded in perſon. He, however, came up with the enemy at 


want of experience, and ignorance of the courſe of the tides, de- 
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days: but the Engliſh admiral made ſuch uſe of the winds and 
tides, that he eluded all the efforts of the French to bring him to 
battle. The two fleets lay off Beachy-head. The morning after 
Torrington had received orders to fight, he gave the ſignal, as 
Oon as day appeared, for forming the line. The wind was 
eaſterly; and he bore down upon the enemy. The Dutch, form- 
ing the van, were engaged with the van of the French about 
eight of the clock in the morning, while the blue ſquadron of the 
Eaghh attacked the rear diviſion of the enemy with great 


vigour 


Tu k Earl of Torrington, though a man of undoubted courage, 
was ſlow in his motions with the red ſquadron, which he com- 


ten of the clock; but at ſuch a diſtance from the Dutch, that he 
permitted their whole diviſion to be ſurrounded. The Dutch be- 
haved with the utmoſt courage. The moſt of their ſhips were 
diſabled, three of their line of battle were ſunk in the engagement, 
three more were burnt in the flight. They loſt many men. Two 
of their admirals, and ſeveral captains, were ſlain. The-Engliſh 
who were engaged ſuffered extremely from the enemy. The 
French ſhips were well manned, their fire was regular and ra- 
pid; their management of the ſails during the action ſkilful and 
expeditious ; and their courage equal to their hopes of a victory, 
which their ſuperiority in ſtrength ſeemed to promiſe. Their 


prived them of a great part of the advantage which their arms 
had gained. Torrington having come judiciouſly to anchor, upon 
its falling calm in the afternoon, the French, neglecting that 
precaution, were imperceptibly driven weſtward with the ebb 
22 54 1 Torrington to Caermarthen, Jaly 1; 1690. | 
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to a great diſtance. * The Engliſh admiral took advantage of this 
miſtake, and weighing in the evening, ſtood eaſtward with the 
tide of flood; He was followed, but at a great diſadvantage by 
the French, who had the folly to purſue a defeated enemy in a 
line. They, however, deſtroyed ſeveral diſabled Dutch: men of 
war, they drove an Engliſh ſhip of ſeventy guns aſhore near 
Winchelſea, and continued the'chace to the bay of Rye. The al- 
lies loſt, in this unfortunate battle, eight ſhips of the line, beſides 
ſeveral other ſhips that were rendered totally unfit for ſervice *.. 


Tun French, either ſatisfied with the reputation which they 
had gained, or having formed no plan of an invaſion, ſailed, in 
a week after their victory, to their own coaſt, They returned 
on the twenty-firſt of July, and anchored in Torbay. The panic, 


which had been ſuſpended by their departure, was renewed upon - 


their return. The militia was ordered to the coaſt. A camp was 
formed near Torbay. Terror, confuſion, . and clamour, prevailed 
every where. The fears of the nation were, however, found to 
be ſuperfluous in the event. - The enemy, having lain on the 
coaſt for a fortnight, concluded their naval campaign with the 
burning of Tinmouth, an inconſiderable village. Elated with 
this trivial exploit, they failed toward Breſt, on the fourth of 
Auguſt. Torrington retired after the battle to the mouth of the 
Thames: Having left the command to Sir John Aſhby, he him- 
elf returned to London. The whole city was in the utmoſt con- 


ſternation. The panic of the people was transferred to the go- 
vernment. The Jacobites and Non: jurors were accuſed of acting 


in concert with the enemy, and ſurmiſes of conſpiracies, inſur- 
rections and treaſons were propagated and believed every where. 
The populace were alarmed. Their hereditary jealouſy of the French 

turned their ee cry in favour of the new government. The 


k Torrington to Fed. F., 54 July 1, idk Kennet, Ralph, Burnet, Lives of | the 
Admirals, Torrington's letter. 1 July 8. 
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wee: P. miniſtry; taking advantage of the current of the times, ſecured 
—— many ſuſpected perſons. Proclamations were ifſued; ſignifying 

n che adheretice of ſeveral perſons of tank (e dhe enemies of their 
Majeſties, in the preſet invaſion. © But the conduct of the 
French after the victory ſeems to prove, that they neither held 
any regular correſpondence with the diſcontented, nor concert 
with the Jacobites *, Some wild ſchemes were certainly formed 
by the adherents of King James; but they appear to have had 
no communication with France; nor was the fleet of that king- 
dom furniſhed with the means of invaſion, 


State of do- No circumſtance could have been more favourable to the eſta- 


bliſhed government, or more fatal to the hopes of King James, 
than the ill-purſued victory obtained by the French fleet. The ap- 
prehenſions of an invaſion, and even of conqueſt, firſt raiſed the 
terror, and afterwards the reſentment of the nation, againſt the 
ſuppoſed abettors of their ancient enemies. The miniftry, either 
yielding to their own ſuſpicions, or to improve to advantage the fears 
of the people, had ſtrengthened, by proclamations againſt known 
Jacobites, the ſurmiſes entertained concerning adomeſtic conſpiracy. 
To gratify the rage of the populace at home, as well as to quiet 
the tumults of the Dutch mobs, Torrington was accuſed of miſ- 
conduct, and committed prifoner to the Tower. Informations of 
treaſon were encouraged. The common credulity of the vulgar, 
with regard to dark deſigns againſt the public happineſs, was 
cheriſhed and improved. The credibility of a plot was eftabliſhed 
by various public acts. The ſuſpended biſhops, a race of men 
more weak in their politics, than guilty in their conduct, were 
unjuſtly ſtigmatized, as perſons eoncerned in a plot againſt the 
independence of the nation. The people, by theſe arts or acei- 
dents, became parties in the cauſe of the government. Addreſſes 
poured in upon the Queen from every quarter. The vehemence 


= Caveat againſt the Whigs, part iii. p. 51, | Barnet. mee 
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of the pense loyalty of the people increaſed in proportion to their 
former fears; and though William had loſt at Limerick the lau- 
rels which he had gained at the Boyne, he found his ny 
__ eſtabliſhed * his return to gag % 1:03 

Tur ſucceſs of as French at fea was ade with dens of 
ſome renown by land. Having remained on the defenſive during 
the preceding campaign, the French King exerted his whole force in 
the preſent year. He formed four armies on the {ide of Germany 
and Flanders. Forty thouſand men, under the Dauphin, aſſembled 
at Landau. A conſiderable force, led by the Mareſchal de Bouf- 
flers, appeared upon the Moſelle. The Mareſchals d' Humieres 
and Luxembourg, who commanded two armies in the neighbour- 
hood of Couttray,' were firſt in motion, and came the ſooneſt to 
action. Luxembourg, being ſuddenly joined by the Mareſchal 
de Boufflers, advanced againſt the Dutch and Spaniards, under 
the Prince of Waldec. A bloody battle enſued *,- at Fleurus, near 
Charleroy. The French general, by a 1 but a deciſive 
motion of his cavalry, obtained the victory. Covered from the 
view of the enemy by a riſing ground, the horſe fell upon the 
flank of the Dutch, while they were engaged in front with the 
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French infantry. The Dutch cavalry fled at the firſt ſhock, their 


foot ſtood and ſhewed prodigies of valour. Theſe loſt ſeven thou- 
ſand men on the ſpot; and being forced at length to retire, they 
left a bloody victory to the enemy. Waldec being joined, ſoon 
after *, by the Elector of Brandenburgh, prevented Luxembourg 
from deriving he: conſiderable advantage from Ts wand at 
Fleurus. * | 


On the French fide of Gay; NY conſiderable * 
pened during the W The n and the Elector of 
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1 CHA r. Bavaria, at the head of two ar mies, en the motions of each 


0 L—— other, without riſking a battle. The firſt of thoſe Princes, having 
| BOP paſſed the Rhine to amuſe the enemy, after various movements 
| | ; Intrenched himſelf in the plains of Newenburgh, Having re- 
| mained in the place till the firſt of October, he left the troops, 
| under the Mareſchal de Lorges, and returned to Paris. The two 
| armies, ſoon after, retited to winter-quarters, The war againſt 
ik the Duke of Savoy was attended with great ſucceſs on the part of 

France. The Duke was totally defeated. at Straffarda by the 

fell into the hands of the French. Suza, which commanded the 
Paſſes between Dauphiny and Piedmont, was taken; and the 
whole dutchy of Savoy was reduced by Saigt-Ruth. The: fame 
ſucceſs attended the French on the frontiers of Spain. Having 
found means to encourage an inſurrection in Catalonia, they diſ- 
tracted the councils of 'Chatles the Seeeond; and prevented him 
pores ta effea. ener be Duke of RW or «is Allies in 


and Hun» THE N 3 of the houſe of Auſtria il the Turks 
vow" ſeemed to have expired with Pope Innocent the Eleventh, Who. 
died on the twelfth of Auguſt in the preceding year. The inve- 
teracy, of that pontiff againſt France had thrown him entirely into 
the intereſts of the Emperor, whom, under pretence of a war 
with the infidels, he aided liberally with the money of the church. 
The court of France, having hy money and inffuence raiſed Otto- 
boni to the papal chair, under the name of Alexander the Eighth, 
ſtopt the channel of a ſupply from Rome. The preparations of 
the court of Vienna were ſlow, and their efforts became feeble. 
On the, ſide. of Hungary, the Turks recoyered- all the laurels 
which they had loſt to the Prince of Baden in the preceding year. 
That general, finding himſelf obliged to march into Tranſylvania, 
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o lp the progreſs of the famous Tekeli, left Hungary expoſed © 1 A&D 
to the enemy. The Turks retook ſucceſſwely Niſſa and 2 * . 
They reduced Belgrade by aſſault, after a vigorous ſiege. —— 
Upper Hungary beyond the Tibiſcus fell into their hands; 12 
they retired to winter - quarters in that country: with. every advan- 
tage. for opening with 2 . of ſucceſs the ſucceeding came 
paign '. 


91191 151 


ruouon he French and their allies were ſucceſsful in every Reflation 


on the con- 


quarter, Lewis the Fourteenth, with 2 happy negligence, declined duct of 
to puſh his enemies on their moſt vulnerable fide, The ignorance 85 
of the court of France with regard to the ſtate of England pre- 
ſerved the latter kingdom from imminent danger, upon various 
oecaſions; but at no juncture with more apparent good - fortune, 
than in the preſent year. Their victorious fleet rode in triumph 
in the channel for many weeks. They lay, without the fear of 

an enemy, in the very bay. where a foreign invaſion had been 
made with ſueceſs about twenty months before. Had they landed 


an army in the name of King James, the crown of England 


would have been again transferred from the reigning Prince, with- . 


out a battle. There was no regular force; ſufficient to face an 
enemy, in the kingdom. Diſcontents prevailed-among the people, 
and factions in the cabinet. The adherents of the late King were 
ſtill numerous. The preſent King had loſt many of his. former 
friends. But either Lewis was averſe from putting an end to the 
conteſt concerning the throne of England; or, with bis uſual 
weakneſs, while he enjoyed the glory of victory, neglected its 
advantages. This undeciſiveneſs of character proved always be» 
neficial to his enemies. England owed to it her pteſent conſtitu- 
tion, and, perhaps, her independence; and William derived rien 
his mortal ed his beſt hold of his own throne, 


5 Hiſt. PAllemagne, tom. vii. 
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SN 1 arriving at Kenſington on the tenth of September; 
— reſolved i in council to meet his parliament on the ſecond of Octo- 
. ber. The ſeſſion was accordingly opened on that day with a ſpeech 
9 from the throne. The King informed the houſe, that he had uſed 
his beſt endeavours to reduce Ireland into a condition that it might 

be no longer a charge to England. He mentioned his firſt ſacceſs 

in that iſland, and he laid the blame of his late miſcarriages upon 

the exceſſive rains. He praiſed the behaviour of the troops in 

general. He complained of their little pay, He had evidently 

ſhewn, he ſaid, that he had already preferred the ſatisfaction of 

his ſubjects to the moſt ſolid advantages of the crown; and he 
reminded them, that he had aſked no revenue for himſelf, but 

what he had ſubjected to be charged to the uſe of the war. He 

affirmed, that he had ſpared neither his perſon nor his pains to 

ſecure their happineſs. He recommended to them, by clearing 

his revenue of loans, to enable him to ſubſiſt. He defired.them 

to conſider immediately of means to pay off the arrears due to the 

army. The whole confederacy abroad, he inſinuated, depended 

upon the ſpeed and vigour of their proceedings. He complained 

of the behaviour of the Engliſh fleet in the late battle. He pro- 

miſed to vindicate the honour of the nation, by examining inta 
miſconduQts, and puniſhing the guilty. He concluded his ſpeech 

with obſerving, that the happineſs of the kingdom depended upon 

the reſult of their counſels; and he hoped that they would agree 

with him in the concluſion, that whoſoever ſhould obſtruct or 

divert their application from theſe matters, could be neither his. 

friend nor the friend of England. 


Tu1s parliament ſhewed no inclination to incur the cenſure of 
a want of friendſhiꝑ for William, by an oppoſition to his mea- 
ſures. The two houſes preſented loyal and humble addreſſes to 
the King for his expedition into Ireland, and for hazarding his 


Proceedings 
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ok in reducing that kingdom. They thanked Mary for her © H 2 P 
conduct at home, while they expreſſed their gratitude to William Gd 
for his actions abroad. The commons applied themſelves with ws 
great zeal to the buſtneſs of the demanded ſupply. In a commit- 
tee of the whole houſe, they reſolved, that a ſum, amounting to 
near two millions three hundred thouſand pounds, ſhould be 
granted for the maintenance of the army, and the ſupport of the 
ordnance. The houſe came to a reſolution, on the ſeventeenth of. 
October, that one million. of this ſupply ſhould be raiſed on the 
credit or ſale of the forfeited: eſtates in Ireland. The reſt of the 
fum granted was charged upon new duties impoſed; upon various: 
articles of conſumption and trade. The good underſtanding. which 
had hitherto ſubſiſted between the court and the parliament, was, 
in ſome degree, interrupted upon the ſubject of Iriſh forfeitures. 
The ſervants of the crown, and particularly the perſonal adherents 
of the, King, had already deſtined, the eſtates of rebels for them- 
ſelves. They were therefore unwilling to permit their own pri- 
vate advantage to be ſacrificed to the public ſervice. A long con- 
teſt enſued. Matters were, at length, accommodated between 
thoſe who pretended to be the friends of the nation, and the friends 
of William. A third part of the forfeitures were left in the diſ- 
poſal of the King; and he was further empowered to grant what 
articles or compoſitions he pleaſed to thoſe who were ſtill in arms *.. 
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TRE conteſt for the favour of the court, which ſubſiſted be- of the com- 
tween the Whigs and Tories, rendered the grants of the commons 
ample and. expeditious. The demands of the war eſtabliſhment | 
were great. The debts of the crown, ſince William landed at 

Torbay, notwithſtanding the great ſupplies received from parlia- 

ment, amounted to two, millions. More than four millions were 

voted, in the, preſent ſeſſion, for the ſervice, of the year. That 

ſum, together with the ſtanding revenue, amounted to ſix mil-- 
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CH AP. lions, raiſed on the ſubhject. Beſides, a clauſe oß credit, at ſevem - 
— per cent. wasinſerted in the land - tan billy to anſwer; ext ordinary 
. demande. Thewhole was impoſed on funds wich, im the event, . 
produced a ſurplus of near eighty thouſand pounds. Nothing, in 
ſhort, was omitted by the: parliament, that might ſtrengthen the 
hands of the King. A great majority of the commons were 
Tories. The Whigs were either aſhamed: of diſtreſſing a. gavern+ 
ment which they had in a great meaſure formed, or they had not 
yet given all their hopes of favour away. William haſtened, from 
time to time, the reſolutions: of the commons, by informing them 
of the neceſſity of his preſence: at a projected congreſs at the 
Hague. Having, at length, brought the buſineſs of the ſupply ta 
a happy concluſion, he adjourned the parliament, on the fifth of 
nn with a nn of thanks n throne 


Earl of Tor- Px peers wan EY the. mers of their Med, in 
aulnel. regard to the Earl of Torrington, he was brought to his trial on 
board a frigate at Sheerneſs, on the tenth of December. The 
misfortunes of the Dutch, in the battle off Beachy-head, had 
eradicated from William's breaſt, the memory of the ſervices 
which he had derived from Torrington, in the late Revolution, 
He had ſpoken of the conduct of the fleet with: great indigoation, 
in the ſpeech with which he opened the ſeſſion of parliament. He 
expreſſed, upon every occaſion, his reſentment againſt the admi- 
ral. The making the Dutch parties againſt/Forrington, ſecured 
to him the favour of the Engliſh, But when he came to his 
trial, juſtioe only feemed neceſſary to eſtabliſh his reputation. 
He was accuſed of having, either through: treachery or cowardice, 
miſbehaved in his command, drawn diſhonour on the nation, and 
facrificed the Dutch. Not one of the charges was proved. The 
rancour of Torrington's enemies appeared. His own defenee 
.was ſatis factory and manly. He denied the juſtice of any com- 


* Journals, paſſim, 
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plaint at his conduct. He even claimed merit from aving c *. P. 


the fleet of England, when oppoſed to ſuch a ſuperior force. In —— 
I 


the concluſion of his ſpeech, he applied to the paſſions of his judges. 


He hoped, he ſaid, that an Engliſh court-martial would not ſacri- 


fice him to Dutch reſentment. He was unanimouſly acquitted. 


The King, however, deprived him of his command; and would 
never permit him to come into his preſence *. 


On the thirtieth of Perth, the Lord Preſton; one Afhton, 
and a Mr. Elliot, were ſeized at Graveſend, by orders from the 
government, in 4 fmack bound for France. Err their poffefnon 
were found various papers, conſiſting of cant letters, tiotes con- 
cerning the ſtate of the navy, and a wild project for the imme- 


diate reſtoration of King James. Preſton was brought to his 


trial on the twelfth of January. Though little doubt could be 


formed of his guilt, the proofs againft him were not fo complete 
as the flatites concerning treafon feemed to require. He was, 
however, condemned. But, upon making a diſtovery of all he 
knew, he received a pardon. The evidence againſt Aſhton - 
feemed ſtill more lender than the proofs upon Hi Prefton had 
been found guilty. His defence was cool, and, in ſome degree, 


Tpirited and manly. He ſuffered with great compoſure. A paper 
which he left in the hands of the ſheriff, was publiſhed, and re- 


ecived with ardbur, by the friends of the late King. He denied 
Bis- imputed gullt. He avowed his prineiples. He entered into a. 
diſcufſlon of the Revolution. He enumerated the hardſhips im- 
poſed by the Prinee of Orange upon King James. He died a 
member of the church of England. His paper, upon the whole, 
contained matter for controverſy between the friends and oppo- | 
nents-of the reigning Prince. The minds of the clergy, in par- 
ticular, had been heated with polemical diſputes ; and two parties 
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52 diſcovery bf this" plot} decided ther fate of the, ſuſpended 


1691. 


Correſpon- 

dence of the 

Earl of Marl- 
; borough, £ 


to debar him from all confidence; He doubted not, 


biſhops. Though no poſitive probfs were produced againſt the 
Biſhop of Ely, be was ſuppoſed to be the writer of one of the 


letters that Were ſetzed!. William, therefore, reſolved, upon his 


return from the nn. to Ml the vacant mn bis San 
friends . * ' N 40 E738 0 1 . 


. 
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TuIS diſcovery, however, was not capable of — * 


others from making warm advances to King James. The Earl of 


Marlborough and the Lord Godolphin were among the firſt wWho 
offered their ſervices for the reſtoration of a prince whom they 


contributed to expel from his kingdom. The late King goubted 


theix profeſſions of affection for his perſon but he aſeribed hair 


conduct to, their, prudence. +. The repentance of Churchill,” 


ſays James himſelf,,,*;afſumed the appearance of ſincerity.” _ He 
gave, without heſitation, .an account of all the forces, preparations. 


and deſigns of the Engliſh government. He laid open the ſecret 


councils of the Prince of Orange; and his report concurring with 
undoubted intelligence received from other quarters, the King 
was induced to believe that he was ſincere. He carried daily 


intelligence of all incidents in the" ſecretary's oſſice to the 


Jacobites, by which they avoided many inconveniencies and 
troubles. He deſired inſtructions, without being admitted into 
the King's ſecrets; owning, that his former conduct ought juſtly 
he ſaid, but 
he could bring over many great men to the King's party. He 
deſired to know whether he ſhould gain the Earl of Danby, or 


join with the party who were contriving his ruin. He offered 
to bring over the troops in Flanders. But he rather propoſed to 


act in concert with thoſe who were, the next ſeſſion, to endeavour 
to expel all foreigners from the Kingdom. He adviſed the King 


Publications of the Times, 


a Burnet, vol. M. , 


not 
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not to invade me kingdom with 4 great force. That à French 


power was too terrifying to the people. 
W to place him hi, rel on the throne 
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196 ene beta defired the King,” continues James, e to en- with King 


zen We Land Godolphin not to lay down his place i in the treaſury, 
as he muſt be made ſer viceable in that poſt. He ſaid, for him- 
ſelf, (ir would be impoſſible for him to enjoy any peace of mind, 
till he had made an atonement for his crimes, by endeavouring, 
though at the utmoſt peril of his life, to reftore his injured Prince 
and beloved maſter. His comportment, upon the whole, ſeemed 


James. 


candid, and his penitence ſincere. He confirmed, by letters to 


James , the aſſurances which he made in perſon to his friends. He 
aſſured the King, that, upon the leaſt command, he would aban- 
don wife, children, and eountry, to regain and preſerve his eſteem. 
But he declined to bring over the troops in Flatiders. The King 
ſent him a letter, on the twentieth of April, 1691. He wrote to 
him in the moſt good -natured manner in the world. The Queen 
inſerted a few words, with her own hand, teſtifying, that ſhe was 
perfectly reconciled to Churchill. "God6lþhin was ordered to keep 
his employment to be more ferviceable. That Lord had forgot 
his former ſeruples, about betraying his truſt. The Lord Dart- 
mouth propoſed to come over, in perſon, provided he could have 
the' command of à ſquadron of Frech men of war. But the 
court of Verſailles would not truſt their thi; ps in "his hands. 
ae he ws ſoon after ſent'to the Tower ©» | 41 cp gin 
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Taz Karl of Marlborough, as a proof of his owh ſincerity, 
duced the Princeſs of Denmark to enter, with great 241, into 
the views of her father A letter which ſhe wrote, ſoon aftef 
this period, to that Prinde, beats all che marke of compunAtien and 
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affeQion, She told amg u rat he wal truly concerned for this 


5 mis fortuna his bouditibn ; and uf ble, # the ought to bes uf 


1694. 


King Wil- 
liam goes to 
Holland. 


her own unhappineſs, ih having bontributed to the ruin of a fo 
ther. If wimes could recall the paſt, I had long ſince,” ſhe ſald, 
* redeemed" my fault. My mind, however, would have been 
greatly relieved, had I found more carly means to bonwunicate 
my repenting thoughts. But I hope they will derive! one advan 
tage from being late, and that is, that they will be deemtil fins 
cere, This plain confeſſion ſhall bring relief to my mind, if I 
ſhall be ſo happy as to find that it carries any zeal ſatisfactiem to 
yours; and that you are as indulgent and eaſy to 'receive my 
humble ſubmiſſions, as I am truly deſirous to make them, in a 
free, dilintereſted acknowledgment ' of my fault, for no other 
end but to deſerve and receive the pardan of an injured father. 
I could with that one compliment ſheuld be made in my name. 
But the expreſligns moſt proper for me would be leaſt convenient 
for a letter. I uſe leave it to the bearer to expreſs my I 
for the Queen. r a 


| Tar day after the adjournment of the two. houſes of _ 
ment, King William left London, with an intention of embarking 
at Margate for the Hague. He lay that night at Sittingbourn. 
But, upon the ſetting in of an eaſterly wind, and a hard froſt, he 
returned to London. On the ſixteenth of January, he embarked 
at Graveſend; and, under the eſcort of a ſquadron of twelve ſhips 
of war, ſoon arrived on the coaſt of Holland. In his impatience 


to land, he committed himſelf and his retinue to open boats, in 


a foggy day. The coaſt was lined with ice. The pilots laſt theic 


way, and night came on · During eighteen hours, he Jay under 


a elcak in the boat. He at length gained/the land of Gorce. 


Having refreſhed himſelf in that place, ha went again into his 
boat, and landing at nnn repared to Hounſlardike. 
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Wien 's pomp mare ſaltahle to the vanity of a lighter character, 
than. the uſual gravity of his manyer, he made his public entry 
into the, Hagve In 4 ſer ſpeech to the States, he acknowledged 
his gratitude for their former favours, and promiſed his future 
ſervices, He took God to witneſs, that he had accepted the crown 
of the Britiſh kingdoms, to maintain and ſupport their religion 
and tranquillity; and that he might be the better enabled to ſerve 


bis allies, and particularly the States, againſt the power of 
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France; He excuſed himſelf, by the urgeney of bis affairs, for 


not paying them ſooner his reſpects in perſon. He expreſſed his 
affection to his native country, in the warmeſt terms. He 
aſſured them, that he was not only willing to ſacrifice all that he 
poſſeſſed in the world, but even his body and life, in their ſer- 
vice; and he hoped God would make him the inſtrument, to 
diners the danger which threatened the united States. 


Tas King followed this patriotic ſpeech, with" end of! equal 
ſpirit; in an aſſembly of ſome: princes of the Germanic body, in 
which he preſided. He explained to them their former errors. 
He recommended expedition in their preparations, and unanimity 

in their counſels, as things neceſſary to their future ſucceſs. He 
found ſuch as were preſent of the confederates, and the abſent, by 
their ambaſſadours, ready to enter into all his views, with regard 
to an alliance, of which he was, for many reaſons, deemed the 
head. They entered into a ſolemn engagement, in the preſence 


of God, to preſerve their preſent union, and to proſecute the war 
againſt the King of France, till he ſhould execute certain articles. 
The conditions of the peace, which they propoſed to force upon 


Lewis, were chiefly theſe; That he ſhould make reparation to 


the Hoty See for alli injuries, and his infamous proceedings againſt 


Innocent the Eleventh ; that he ſhould reſtore to the Proteſtants 
all rheir''eftates and goods 3 that he ſhould eftabliſh an N 
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oA. berry. of &bnſtichce Wroughout he French dom into y, hat che 
2 ſhould reffors to his neighbours all irhe fache which he hadſeized 


finde che pedce of Munſter ; that he/fhowld re- eſtabliſu I in' their 
rights aud liberties, the eſtates of the ingdom; hat he dhould 
not preſume to raiſe any ſupply without the conſent of he eſtates, 


legally, callgd; chat the tax upon ſalt, and all /unreaſonable 


The French 
take Mons, 


were 8 80 from their allegiance; and to qualify the whole; the 


guns. The ſtate of his troops was ſo bad, and the. diſpoſitions of 


impofitions ſhould be abolied for ever 1 that he ſhbuld reſtore 


to all parliaments their aneient and; rightful authority; and; their 
2 franchiſes and revenues to the towus and cities of the king · 
- To effectuate this ſyſtem of freedom, the French gentry 


aſſembly of confederates ſolemnly averred, that they had nothing 
in view but the reformation of the government of France, Which 
had been en LAN DG Ia d beige 
enn, 102248 
To theſe romantic and wild 8 the aſſembled princes added 
reſolutions of a more'ſerious-kind. ; They determined to employ 
agaĩnſt France two hundred and twenty thouſand: men, during 
the approaching campaign. But when they were projecting 
future operations, the enemy entered upon preſent action. Lewis 
the Fourteenth ſat down, ſuddenly, before Mons. William, who 
had retired from the Hague to Loo, placed himſelf at the head of 
the army. He advanced to Hall, within the ſound of the enemyꝰs 


the enemy ſo good, that he. durſt not ventute a battle, to relieve 
the place. Mons was taken, after a gallant defence, on the 
ninth of April. Lewis, whoſe vanity was at leaſt equal to his 
ambition, returned to Verſailles; and; to gelebrate his; conqueſt, 


truck a medal, which reflected on the ꝓaſſive conduct of William. 


That Prince, repairing to the Hague, embarked fox England on 


-the twelfth of April?; and the next evening, arrived; in. Lon- 


don, where he found the palace of Whitehall in ruins, by an 
Declaration of the Allies. Hiſt, de France, vol. iii, = Kennet, vol. iii. 
| accidental 
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- incoidengal; Grew Eis firſt buſineſzt after his n Bll, che © n ad 
+ yacant:fees ; and/though the nonjnting biſhops] 8 
_ deprined tate, in eunſequence of the) a re ee he 1 . 
/ | their xemoval became dhe ſubpect of n Polemical ene 
al altereation h 0 71 tet ek 15) POR 
een yoo” 10 S820 411 eh: 
ee. having ſettled the affairs «fahe'hutrhs 7 Campaign in 
che parliament, and given orders concerning the management of . 
the wur in Ireland, zeſolved to xctutn o the Continent, to place 
himſolf at he head of the allied army. He embarked at Harwich, 
on the ſecond of May; and, in the evening of the third, arri yed at 
the Hague. Fhe preparatious of the qonfederates, and the cha- 
_raQter-and ſituation of their leader, raiſed theis hopes, to a cer- 
tainty of ſucceſi, on their own. part, and abſolute ruin, on the 
fide of France. The event was not anſwerable to theſe high 
expectations. 81 The Mareſchal Luxembourgh,, having ; ſuddenly 
_ "Fortified; kept oſe within his, lines. William, nat the head of a 
ſuperior army, failed in all his attempts to place the fate of the 
campaign on the detiſion of a battle. Luxembourg perceived, 
nat to prevent à defeat, was to gain glory, When oppoſed to 
ſuch odds. The ſummer was ſpent ĩma ſtate of iĩnactivity. Some 
unimportant movements were made on both ſides. But the 
French had determined to engage only at a manifeſt advantage. 
Tired of a campaign which produced no laurels, William quitted 
te command of the army to the Prince of Waldec, on the twelfth 
df Auguſt!” The Prince, in withdrawing the troops at Leuſe, was 
Attscked, unckepbctedly; in the rear; by Luxembourg The allies 
ſufferetl ſorne loſs. But the French obtained little advantage. 
bi glory of having ſtopt the progreſs of a ſuperior enemy, was 
dle oy ting gained by Lewis, on the nn ſince the 
"taking of Mons, im tlie month of ieee e ee 
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On the frontiers of Getmatty the war languiſhed between France. 
— aud the 'codfbierars,” The French hid throwti'their chief force 
„ into Flanders, The Emperor had tarwed hie principal attention 


Spain, dcn. to the bperbhrions im Hungary. In Catalonia the French arms 


and Hungary. 


Tranſactions 
at ſea. 


were crowned with ſucceſs. 'The Mareſchal de Naailles took Utgel 
in che preſence of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who commanded 
the forcee of the Catholic King. + While the havy, of: Spain lay 
loiterin in their ports, a fquatron of the enemy infulted the coaſt, 
and bombarded Alieant und Barcelona. In Sbvoy, the fortune 
which had attended the Marefchal de Carinat ſeemed to have de. 
ſerted his arm Though he took Veilana, and ſome other places 
of importance, He was repulſed at Ooni, in Piedmont, and förced 
ſoon after to repaſs the Po. He was, however, more fortunate to- 
ward the end of the campaign. He converted into a fhege 
the blockade of Montmelian, the only city in Savoy fill 
held for the Duke; and chat place, ufter a vigotous. defence, was 
taken upon terms. The Imperial troops, ſent to the aid ef the 
Duke ef Savoy; ſeemed more anxious to plunder their friebds that: 
to oppoſe the enemy. The Turks loſt in the mean time all the 
advantages which they had gained on the fide of Hungary in the 
preceding campaign. They were wtally defeated at Salankemen 
by the Prince of Baden. Twenty thouſand either lay dead on tlie 
ſpot; or were ſlain in the flight. The wier the ferafkier; the 
moſt of the prineipal officers were killed ; and the remains of the 
Ottoman army were ng to n themſelves behind the 
Sue e «(19112 en eee a Rey DAMAHE62 411"! 
su- 2093; n by »fT'* AN: 8 + oh 
Tur eme fleets of Bahia and Holland,” by 
Ruſſel, performed nothing worthy of memory duritg the ſummer 
of the preſent year. Their manifeft inferibrity either conſined the 
French to their: ports, or induced the Count de Tour wille to VC 
the enemy at "Tea. When Ruflel ſent his mn _ ee 
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the Kenel teck bat Advantage to süd their b ee . ang r. 
ſtuadron of eighteen men of war with twenty tranſports; entered 1 
the Shannon; An Englith fledt; under Sir Ralph Delaval, fon. ***"* 
after arrived on the ooaſt: but the French remained unmoleſted 
in the bays of Ireland till the end of November. In the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies the war languiſhed on both ſides. The French having 
attacked a Dutch ſquadron, conſiſting af five ſhips, that had taken 
ſhelter under che guns of Fort St. George, on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, were obliged to cut their cables aud ſtand out to ſea. 
An attempt on Guadalupe, one of the French Leeward Iflands, - 
failed through a miſunderſtanding between General Cadrington 
and Commedere Wright; and r n. note 
happened 1 in the Ian either nation abroad. | 
0-345 — Were 444 eee 
Dun e wie e te! in Seodand 4 * Affairs of 
own plat; had quaſhed the hopes of che adherente of James in * 
that kingdom. They even made offers of ſobmiſſion and figetiry: 
to the reigning Prinee ; and he had the prudenoe to liſten to their 
propoſals. Some Highlanders, headed by Sir van Cameron of 
Lochiel, oppoſed, all treaty with William. Though they had 
ſuffered a repulſe at Cromdale, though James had left Ireland, 
and his affairs in that kingdom were ruined, they adhered to their: | 
political principles; and, without the means of carrying on a war: 
with ſueceſs, continued. their hoſtilities. The lenity of William 
to the Seotiſh eonſpirators, his avowed: diflike to the violence of 
the Preſbyterians in their affembly, and, above all, the influence. 
of the Earl of Breadalbin, who promiſed to effect with money, the 
pacikeation which could not be extorted from the Highlanders by 
foree of arms, reſtored the North to tranquiity. Cameron. him 
felf ſubmitted to he new government. An end: mut to a War 
which promiſed little. glory and no reward of . che 
mind of William wich unfeigned joy. 


7 Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii, | 4 Buauat, Mew. of N. Britain. 
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CHAP. Bor he owed this pacification more to. the influence! of: James 


—.— than to his own:power. The late King held by his agents a com- 
Intrigues of munichtion with Breadalbin; andihe rorrefponded with the Chiefs 


offended with 
the Preſby- 


of the inſurgents. He ſuggeſted the ſcheme adopted by the former. 
He induced the latter toliſten to propoſals of peace. He had 
formed a project of invaſion with the court of France; and he 
wiſhed his adherents to reſerve their ſtrength till 4t--could be ex- 
erted with a greater proſpect of ſucceſs. Whilſt theſe things were 
tranſacted in the North, his emiſſaries were not idle in the South. 
He ſent Mr. Ord, a gentleman of Northumberland, with inſtruc- 
tions to ſome of his adherents in chat county, and to the Earl of 
Home, one of his firmeſt friends. He recommended to them to 
hold themſelves in readineſs to join his intended invaſion. He 
deſired them to form meaſures for ſurpriſing Berwick, and, if 
poſſible, Newcaſtle and Tinmouth. He enjoined them to obſerve 
the exacteſt diſcipline upon their riſing, to commit no oppreſſion, 
to pay for every thing needful, and to rely upon his honour, i in 
being indemnified for their expence. In the mean time he re- 
quired them to remain an, and, by . themſelves, to 
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Wy | | 1.33 inge dy! 

eee thee precautions; WG e . 
ed ſome ſuſpicions concerning a ſecret plot in Scotland. The Earl 
of Home, Sir Peter Fraſer, Sir Æneas Macpherſon, and ſome other 
determined Jacobites, were ſeized and confined. But the arts of 
James's. friends had in ſome degree lulled William into. ſecurity. 
Their ready ſubmiſſion to his authority ſeemed to obliterate the me · 
mory of their former violence. Thoſe who oppoſed him moſt be- 
came his greateſt favourites. The epiſcopal party atoned for their 
oppoſition to the title of the King, by their: in violahle adhereuee to 
_ the prerogatives of the crown; and the ſappoſed inſulence of the 
Preſbyterians was calculated to throw William in the ſcale of their, 


| MS. Inſtructions to Mr. Ord, 16917111. N 
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political enemies,: The republican orm of cheir church govern- 
ment appeared contrary to the firſt principles of monarchy; and 
they ſeemed unwilling to relinquiſii any part of their independence 
to a Prince who thought that they owed to himſelf the whole. 
To gratify his new friends, he enjoined the general aſſembly to 
receive ſuch of the epiſcopal clergy. as ſhould demand feats, into 
the, number of their members. They refuſed this demand, and 
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he ordered them to be diſſolved. They proteſted. againſt the diſ- 
ſolution, as illegal; and to preſerve their independence, they ad- 
journed themſelves. The King was highly offended at their con- 


duct; and the Jacobites ſeemed to enjoy the Auen which their 


OWu arts had raiſed *, „ * #454 #343 3.45 3857 


Tur campaign of the preceding year had not ended i in Ireland 
with William's departure from that kingdom. When the fears of 
the nation were diſſipated by the final retreat of the French fleet 
to their own coaſt, the Earl of Marlborough prevailed with the 
Queen and her council to permit him to. lead five thouſand men 
from England, on an expedition againſt Cork and Kinſale. On 
the twenty-firſt of September, 1690, he arrived before the former 
place; and two days after landed all his troops. Ginckle, who had 
ſucceeded Solmes in the command of the army 1n Ireland, detached 
near a thouſand horſe to the aid of Marlborough; and ſoon after 


he had opened his trenches before Cork, he was reinforced, with , 


four thouſand Danes, under the Duke of Wirtemberg. The gege, 


already carried on with ſucceſs, was in ſome degree retarded by 
a diſpute, about the command, between the Duke and the Earl. 
A breach was however made in the wall. The beſiegers prepared 
for a general aſſault. The ammunition of the garriſon being ex- 
hauſted, they ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. Though 
the ſeaſon was far advanced, Kinſale was ſummoned. The Iriſh 
governor reſolved to defend the fort to the laſt extremity. He 
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burnt the town, as untenable. He retired to the old and n 
wy fort, The firſt was taken after a gallant defence. The ſiege of 


the ſecond was preſſed with vigour. In ten days the place capi- 
tulated, The garriſon were permitted to retire to Limerick, with 
all the honours of war ; and Marlborough, having accompliſhed 


the object of his expedition, ſent his 8 to winter- quarters, 
and returned to 2 : 


E 


TrovGn the winter ſuſpended the regular operations of war, 
the miſeries of Ireland increaſed during that ſeaſon. Ginckle hav- 
ing neglected to form a regular line of troops along the Shannon, 
the enemy crofled that river in parties, and frequently beat up 
his quarters with ſucceſs. The French having retired to Galway, 
to wait for a paſſage home, the whole weight of their own defence 
devolved on the native Iriſh. Deſpair and animoſity had at the 
beginning ſeized their minds. Their ſucceſs againſt William at 
Limerick had lately added to their confidence and courage. In their 
excurſions againſt the enemy, they ſpread miſery, ruin, and deſo- 
lation over the whole country. The inhabitants were plundered. 
Their houſes and cabins were burnt to the ground. The Engliſh 
and their auxiliaries and mercenaries yielded not to their enemies 
in this deſtructive and mercileſs mode of war. 


To add to the diſtreſſes of an unfortunate nation, private mur- 
derers and robbers joined their depredations to the public devaſta- 
tions committed by two licentious armies. A ſpecies of wild Iriſh, 
who, from their habitual injuſtice and cruelties, had been ſucceſ- 
fively diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of Creaghts and Tories, 
infeſted the whole country, in ſmall parties. An improvement 
on the barbariſm of their predeceſſors impoſed upon them a new 
name. They were called Rapparees, from the Iriſh name of a 
pike, with which they maſſacred indiſcriminately the unfortunate 


* Lediord, vol. i. 
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perſons who fell into their hands. They hovered on the ſkirts of © HA f. 
the Engliſh army. They haraſſed them with purſuits. They Co—_— 
cut off their ſtragglers. They ſurrounded their quarters with _ 
murder and deſolation. To repel the fury of theſe aſſaſſins, the 
Engliſh eſtabliſhed marauders of a ſimilar kind; In injuſtice and 
cruelty they yielded not to their infamous cpponents. The army 
itſelf, as poſſeſſing more force and as little humanity, were even 
- worſe than the Rapparees. Murder, anarchy, and miſery, were 
ſeen every where. Men ſeemed to have forgot all their paffions 
but a varice and revenge; and the cries of a wretched people 
brought nothing but an accumulation of diſtreſs ”. 


«QTY 


THE appearance, rather than the ſubſtance of a civil govern; of that king- 
ment, ſubſiſted at Dublin, The caurts of juſtice were opened. A 
privy council was formed of men attached to the reigning King. 

They, however, poſſeſſed little authority, Their power was con- 
temned by the army. The foldiers. owned no ſuperiors but the 
military officers. They diſregarded even theſe, when their orders 
interfered with their own: rapeeity. The winter was throughout 
_ diſgraced with acts of barbarity on both ſides. The year 1691, 
in its firſt months, produced no memorable event. Tyrconnel, 
though ſtript of his character of chief governor by James, had 
returned from France with a pitiful ſum of money, to maintain. 
the Iriſh war. Lielding to deſpondence, or ſwayed by his diſ- 
grace, he endeavoured to induce tbe Irifh to ſubmit to the new 
government, upon terms. This meaſure was oppoſed by Sarſ- 
field, who had acquired ſo much reputation for his exploits in the 
former campaign. Quarrels and animoſities prevailed. To put 
an end to diſputes which threatened his intereſt in Ireland with 
ruin, James conferred the chief command on St, Ruth, a French 
general of experience and reputation. That officer arrived in 
Ireland; but he was furniſhed with none of the neceſſaries of 


„ Leland, vol, iii, Ralph, vol. ii. Impartial Hiſt. Mem. of Ireland, MS, 1691. 
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Cc HAP, war. Deſtitute of pay, in want of proviſions, without ſtores, and 
il provided with ammunition, a great part of the army had been' 


1691, 


Athlone be- 
keged, 


Athlone 
taken, 


forced to diſperſe. ' St. Ruth found himſelf obliged, by the bad 
ſtate of his troops, to act upon the defenſive; and, having placed 
a ftrong garriſon in Athlone, he reſolved to wait for the _ 
on the further ide of the nn! 0 


Genz, ſupplied with every Wing ber to open the 
campaign with vigour, ordered his troops to rendezvous at Molin- 
gar. He Idecamped from that place on the ſixth of June; and 


having, with little difficulty, obliged the garriſon of Ballymore 


to ſurrender, he advanced toward Athlone. His army conſiſted 
of twenty thouſand men. Having paſſed through dangerous and 
narrow defiles without any oppoſition, he arrived, on the nine- 
teenth of June, before the place.” Athlone, as well as Limerick, 
is divided by the Shannon. It was ftrongly garriſoned and tole- 
rably fortified. The Iriſh army lay behind the town, on the fide 


of Connaught. Ginckle, having finiſhed his batteries, conſiſting of 


ten eighteen pounders, began to play on the baſtion next the river 
toward Laneſborough, in the night of the twentieth of June. A 
practicable breach was made in a few hours. An aſſault was given 
at ſix of the clock the next evening ; and the part of the town 
lying next to Leinſter was taken with little loſs *. 


_ GIiNCKLE played inceſſantly upon the Iriſh town. He ex- 
pended twelve thouſand bullets and ſix hundred bombs in the 
ſpace of ten days. The place was reduced to a heap of rubbiſh. 
The Iriſh continued obſtinate. Having had ſome advantage over 
the enemy, by burning their bridge of boats, they were lulled 
into a fatal ſecurity. On the thirtieth of June, Ginckle ſuddenly 
entering the river in columns, ſurpriſed the town. Little reſiſt- 
ance was made by the Iriſh; and all that fell in the way of the 


2 Auct. citat, paſſim. MS. 1591. ql. MS. Jurnal. 
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aſſailants were put to the ſword. The boldneſs and vigilance of CH Ax. 
Ginckle could be only equalled by the negligence of the Iriſu. 
Hiſtory can ſcarce furniſh a parallel to the ſucceſs of an under- mT” 
taking which ſeemed in itſelf impraQticable. A fortified town 

attacked acroſs a river, ſuſtained behind by a conſiderable army, 

was taken in leſs than a quarter of an hour by a body of three 

thouſand men, who were breaft-high in water when they ad- 

vanced to the breach. St. Ruth, when informed of the affault, 

could ſcarce give any credit to the intelligence. He, however, 

ordered ſome battalions to ſuſtain the beſieged; bat the ſuccours 

came too late, The works of the town toward his camp were 


entire, The enemy had already lined the walls, and repulſed the 
Iriſh from their own works ©. . 


J 


Sr. RUTH, covered with ſhame at his own negligence, de- Battle of 
camped without beat of drum in the night. Having marched ten . 
miles from Athlone, he poſted himſelf at Aghrim, determined to 
recover his own reputation or to loſe the kingdom, in one deci- 
ſive battle. To augment his army he had withdrawn the gar- 
riſons from Sligo, Laneſborough, and James- town. Ginckle 
followed his example in reinforcing his army with all his detached 
parties. Having remained ten days at Athlone, he marched into 
Roſcommon, and encamped along the river Sue. The Iriſh army 
extended their line more than two miles on the rifing grounds of 
Kilcommeden. The ſlope before them was lined with hedges and 
ditches, A bog defended their front. Moraſſes ſkirted their right 
and left. On the twelfth of July, Ginckle determined to attack 
the enemy. St. Ruth marked his motions from the eminence, and 
formed his own line. He exhibited in his diſpoſitions all the con- 
duct of an experienced officer. He rode along the line. He directed 
every thing. He animated his troops with words calculated to 
confirm their courage and to rouſe their minds. The ſtrength of 
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the ground, the ardour of his men, his excellent diſpoſitions, the 
raſhneſs of the enemy, who ſeemed determined to advance, filled 
him with every hope of victory | | 


GiNckrE, having croſſed the Sue without oppoſition, advanced 
to the moraſs in the front of the enemy. One paſs led to their 
camp on their right ; another, by the caſtle of Aghrim, to the left. 
The firſt was ordered to be attacked. It was gained, after much 
reſiſtance. The ſpirit of the enemy, and the difficulties of the 
ground, induced Ginckle to ſuſpend his deſign to engage. But, 
to prevent the retreat of the enemy, he again changed his mind. 
The paſs on the left was attacked, at five in the evening. Gene- 
ral Mackay, in the mean time, plunged into the bog with the 
center, and advanced againſt the enemy. He was received, how- 
ever, with ſuch warmth, that his men were forced to retreat. 
St, Ruth, beholding this advantage, was elevated with the hopes 
of victory. The Engliſh cavalry, having forced the pafs on the 
left, advanced in full ſpeed on the flank of the purſuing Iriſh. 
The fugitives rallied, formed, and advanced. The battle ſeemed 
to hang in equal ſcales, when it was ſuddenly decided by fortune. 
St. Ruth, deſcending from the hill, advanced with a ſquadron of 
horſe to ſuſtain his foot, and attack the Engliſh cavalry. When 
he was on the point of coming to blows with the enemy, he was 
killed by a cannon-ball, The ſpirit of the Iriſh fell with their 


leader. Sarsfield, the next in command, was not ſtationed where 


his prefence was moſt required. Confuſion, diſorder, and terror, 
ſpread from wing to wing. The Triſh, on the point of being vice 
tors, religned themſelves to panic and flight. Many were flain in 
the battle, but more in a bloody purſuit of three miles. Several 
thouſands of the vanquiſhed were killed. The victors loft ſeven 
hundred men. The crown of Ireland depended on the opportune . 
fall of St. Ruth. His death ſnatched victory from his hands; and, 


4 Ralph, Burnet, Leland, Mem, of Ireland, 5 | 
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by breaking the power of the Catholics, leſſened their miſeries, C H_A r. 
by deciding ſooner their fate. Ginckle gained reputation by the Cv 


action; but his army loſt every claim to humanity, by giving no 1691, 
quarter * ; 


THz bulk of the Iriſh fugitives retired to Limerick, after the Gaiway cur- 
battle of Aghrim.  Ginckle, having refreſhed his army a few bende. 
days, advanced to Galway, He fat down before that place on 
the nineteenth of July. Galway, though garriſoned with ſeven 
regiments, was not provided with the means of defence. Ginckle, 
wiſhing to end the war, permitted the Iriſh to retire to Limerick. 
He himſelf advanced toward that place. He ſat down before it on 
the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, Contention, diſcord, confuſion pre- 
vailed within the walls. Some were for ſurrendering upon terms 
for themſelves ; others, upon conditions, in favour of their whole 
party. The majority, headed by the French officers, reſolved to 
hold Limerick to the laſt extremity. The ſucceſsful defence of 

the place in the preceding year animated them with hopes of the 

ſame good fortune. Succours were expected from France. A 

fleet of twenty fail was already on the way, with men, provi- 

ſions, ammunition, and money. The deſpair of the proſcribed 

Catholics inflamed their minds againſt an enemy who had ſhewn 

fo little humanity in the late battle. Tyrconnel, who had uni- 

formly propoſed ſubmiſſion, had died a few days before, in 

Limerick. Sarsfield, his political opponent, loved war, on ac- 

count of its dangers; and the generals d'Offone and de Teſſe were 

reſolved, for the benefit of their own country, to continue, as long 
as poſſible, the diſtraction among her enemies. 


Tur particulars of the ſecond ſiege of Limerick are neither Siege of 
important nor diſtinctly known. Six weeks were ſpent before the Limerick. 
place, without any deciſive effect. The garriſon was well ſup- 
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plied with proviſions. They were provided with all means of 


— defence. The ſeaſon was now far advanced. The rains had ſet 


in. The winter itſelf was near. Ginckle had received orders to 
finiſh the war upon any terms. The diſſenſions between the 
French and Iriſh were renewed with redoubled fury. The Eng- 
liſh general offered conditions, which the Iriſh, had they even 
been victors, could ſcarce refuſe with prudence. : He agreed, that 
all in arms ſhould receive their pardon.: That their eſtates ſhould 
be reſtored, their attainders annulled, their outlawries reverſed; 
That none ſhould be liable for debts incurred through deeds done 
in the courſe of hoſtilities : That all Roman Catholics ſhould enjoy 
the ſame toleration, with regard to their religion, as in the reign 
of Charles the Second : That the gentry ſhould be permitted to. 
make uſe of arms : That the inferior ſort ſhould be allowed to 
exerciſe their callings and profeſſions : That no oaths, but that of 
allegiance, ſhould be required of high or low: That ſhould the 
troops, or any number of them, chuſe to retire into any foreign 
ſervice, they ſhould be conveyed to the continent, at the expence 
of the King. Sarsfield, who had obtained the title of Earl of 
Lucan from James after his abdication, was permitted to retain a 


dignity which the laws could not recogniſe *. The lords juſtices 


had arrived from Dublin on the firſt of October. They ſigned 
the articles, together with Ginckle; and thus the Iriſh Papiſts 
put a happy period to a war which threatened their party with 
abſolute ruin. | 


THOUGH the terms granted at the capitulation of Limerick 
were, perhaps, neceſſary in themſclves, and highly ſuitable to 
humanity, they were, ſoon after, equally diſliked by both parties. | 
The Engliſh Proteſtants looked with unbounded reſentment upon 
articles, which rendered, in ſome meaſure, independent a ſect, 
whom, on account of ancient prejudices and recent injuries, they 


Articles of capitulation. 


. 


* 
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abtwried. The Iriſh, davide obtained with ſo much facility ſuch * 0 HA p. 
good terms, imbibed an opinion, that they might have extorteeläĩñ„äñ 
conditions ſtill more favourable from an exhauſted enemy. The * 


arrival of the French fleet, two days after the capitulation, with 
arms, ſtores, proviſions, and ammunition, confirmed them in 
their ſentiments on this ſubject. But that circumſtance, in con- 
junction with many other obvious reaſons, juſtified William for 
putting an end to the war, upon moderate terms. Many mil- 
lions had already been expended in the reduction of Ireland. Near 
one hundred thouſand men had been loſt by ſickneſs and the 
ſword. The army, though victorious in the field, were exhauſted 
with fatigue, Winter was approaching. The ſiege of Limerick 
muſt, in all probability, have been raiſed. A ſecond diſappoint- 
ment before that place would have been equal to a defeat. The 
ſpirits of the Iriſh would riſe. The French, in e hs by their 
ſucceſs, would aid their allies with more effect. | 


Tx pacification with the Iriſh furniſhed matter for much dif- 1rih 
pute; but the peculiar ſituation of that nation ſeems to have been 
overlooked in the conteſt. The deſertion, upon which the de- 
privation of James had been founded in England, had not exiſted 
in Ireland. The lord- lieutenant had retained his allegiance, The 
government was uniformly continued under the name of the 
Prince from whom the ſervants of the crown had derived their 

commiſſions. James hiniſelf had, for more than ſeventeen months, 
exerciſed the royal function in Ireland. He was certainly de 
Jacto, if not de jure, King. The rebellion of the Iriſh muſt there- 
fore be founded on the ſuppoſition, that their allegiance is tranſ- 
ferrable by the parliament of England. A ſpeculative opinion can 
{ arce juſtify the puniſhment of a great majority of a people. The 
Iriſh ought to have been confidered as enemies, rather than rebels. 
If, therefore, the paciſication was expedient, it was certainly 


juſt. f 
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Bur the opponents of William give him no credit, either for- 


2 — his juſtie or his humanity, upon the. preſent occaſion. They 


aſcribe his eagerneſs to ſiniſh the troubles of Ireland, to hlt ear- 
neſt deſire of proſecuting with more vigour the war on the conti- 


his creatures of the hopes of Iriſh forfeitures, he would have beten 
leſs liberal in the conceſſions which he made. Though there may 
have been more malice than truth in theſe allegations, ſome of 
the terms were neither ſuitable to his dignity, nor confifterit with 


his uſual prudence. The French fleet, by an expreſs article be- 
tween the generals Talmaſh and d'Uſſone“, were permitted to 
remain in ſecurity till the end of November in the bays of Ireland. 
The permiſſion given to the Iriſh ſoldiers to enter inta the ſervice: 


of France, the mortifying condition of tranſporting more than 
twelve thouſand ſubjects, at the expence of government, to the 
country, and to ſtrengthen the armies of an enemy; the general 
pardon granted to robbers, aſſaſſins, and Rapparees; the lenity 
of the King to thoſe in arms; his rigour to thoſe who had for- 
merly. ſubmitted; all contributed to deſtroy, in a great meaſure, 
the merit of a pacification which relieved the Engliſh nation from. 
the burden of an expenſive. and. deſtruCtive war. 


WILLIAM, having left the army on the twelfth of Auguſt. 
ſpent near two months in. hunting in the neighbourhood of Lob. 
In the beginning of October he arrived at the Hague, and having. 
ſettled ſome public affairs with the States, he embarked for Eng 
land on the eighteenth of October, and landed the next day at 
Margate. On the twenty- ſecond of the month, the parliament: 
met at Weſtminſter. The King told them in his ſpeech, that he 
had- appointed their meeting, to conſider of the beſt and moſt 
effectual means of proſecuting the war againſt France in the next 
campaign. He hoped, he ſaid, that the late ſucceſs in Iseland: 


* Ralph, vol. ii. Burnet | 
2: _ would. 
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would encourage them to ſtrengthen his hands. He doubted not © = AP. 


but they would take care to pay the arrears of the army in Ire» — 4 — 
——— 


land; and he promiſed, that no attention on his part ſhould be 
ſpared to keep that kingdom from being burdenſome to England 
for the future. He mentioned the expediency oi ſending a ſtrong 
fleet to ſea early in the ſummer. He inſiſted upon the abſolute 
neceſſity of employing an army of ſixty-five thouſand men to de- 
fend the kingdom, and to annoy the common enemy. He recom- 
mended vigour and diſpatch in their counſels. He deſired them 
not to neglect an opportunity, which might never return, of not 


only eſtabliſhing the quiet and proſperity of the en but the 


peace and ſecurity of all I 


Thoven the nation in general were averſe from a great ſtanding 
army, though a party had been formed to oppoſe the government 
in parliament, the commons, after returning congratulatory thanks 
to the King, reſolved to take his ſpeech. into immediate confidera« 
tion. Several days, however, paſſed before they granted a 
ſupply '. They ordered at length a ſtate of the war. to be laid 
before them, to aſcertain the ſums neceſſary for the ſervice of 
the next year. On the eighteenth of November, a bill was 
preſented. to the houſe for giving one million five hundred 
and ſeventy-five thouſand pounds, for the charge of the navy. 
But the bill for granting one million nine hundred thouſand 
pounds for proſecuting with vigour the war againſt France, was 
not paſſed till the twenty-fourth of December. 
adherents of the crown prevailed-in procuring a compliance with 
the King's demands, the buſineſs of the ſupply proceeded with 


Though the 


Supplies 
granted, 


languor. Men the moſt oppoſite in opinions joined in oppoſi- 
tion. The Whigs, however, were more violent than the Tories. 


The firſt were irritated at their- want of influence with a Prince 
who had aſcended, upon their principles, the throne. The latter 
had, in ſome degree, forgot their objections to the title of Wil- 
— 50 Journals, OR. 22. * Oct. 27. Nov. 6. = Dec. 24. 
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C __ P, lam in his obvious attachment to the n eee * 
cron. | 

1691. | 2, | 
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King. among the two parties ſtood upon popular grounds. They railed 
againſt continental connexions, they argued for exerting the 
force of the nation at ſea, they took advantage of the impolitie 
preference given by the King to his own countrymen; the Dutch, 
they added their force to the general diſguſt which his forbidding 
manner had ſpread among the Engliſh officers and nobility *. 
Though William could have been no ſtranger to theſe diſcontents, 
he took little pains to gain the eſteem of the nation. He ſhut 
himſelf up all day. His cloſet was almoſt inacceſſible. The few 
whom he received to an audience were more diſguſted: at his ha- 
bitual filence, than if they had been denied admiſſion, to. his. pre- 
ſence*.... When he dined. in public with his Dutch. officers. and 
8 his Engliſh ſubjects were excluded from. his table: 
The firſt nobility ſtood behind him unnoticed, or retired-in ſilence 
and difguſt*, He entered, in a manner unſuitable to his dignity; 
into the quarrels between the royal ſiſters. - He treated the Earl 
of Marlborough, who had deſerved much at his hands, with cold- 
neſs and contempt ; becauſe that nobleman and his lady were in 
high favour with the Princeſs of Denmark“. The King, how- 
ever, ought not to be altogether. blamed, for a conduct which. 
ſeemed impolitic. The Whigs, who had raiſed him to the throne, 
ſoured his temper by their rudeneſs and preſumption”; and he 
ſuſpected, that the Tories were ready to make uſe of his favours 
againſt his authority. 


$a =_ THE views of oppoſition extended farther than to the poſſeſ- 
on in - | — 8 R 
liament · ſion of power. They adopted, however, the true intereſt, and 
» Burnet, vol. iti, bid. Ms. 1689. 
2 Burnet, vol. ili. r Secret Hiſt, of one Year, 
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favoured the prejudices of the nation, to give weight to their ar- C H 


They extended their inquiries to the management — 
691.5 


guments. 
the war at ſea in the preceding ſummer. Many, who were diſ- 
pleaſed at the diſgrace thrown on Torrington, to gratify the 
Dutch, ſhewed an inclination to animadvert upon the inaQtivity 
of Ruſſel, who had ſucceeded him in the command of the fleet. 
Ruſſel exculpated himſelf, by laying the blame on the government. 
The commons turned their inquiries from the navy to the army. 
They detected frauds in the muſters. They found miſapplications 
of money in the accounts of contingencies. In examining into 
the abuſes of civil offices, they came to a reſolution agreeable to- 
the people, but diftreſsful to government. They voted, that all 
the profits ariſing from every place under the crown, above five 
hundred pounds, ſhould be applied to the charge of the war“. 
The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the commiſſioners of the 
great ſeal, the judges, miniſters at foreign courts, and the officers 
of the fleet and army, were excepted. The miniſtry, alarmed at 
this formidable reſolve, made ſome members of the houſe ſenſible, 
by places and penſions, that the propoſed reformation was contrary 
to their own intereſt”, New exceptions were made; and even 


the reſolve itſelf, at length, was dropt. 


Tuls politic mode of convincing the moſt obſlinate members, 
ſmoothed the paſſage of the ſupplies through the lower houſe, 
The grants amounted to more than three millions, for the ſervice 
of the ſucceeding year. Though the Iriſh pacification diſpleaſed 
the nation, little animadverſion was made upon that important 
meaſure in parliament. 


for abrogating the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance in Ireland. 
The oaths of fidelity and allegiance taken in England were ſubſti- 


tuted in their place, On a bill for regulating trials in caſes of 


t Burnet, vol. iii. v Oct. 28. 


*. Dec. 12. 


To facilitate the execution of the terms 
granted by Ginckle, a bill was introduced, early in the ſeſſion“, 
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high treaſon, a difference happened between the two houſes, of 
parliament. The commons diſapproved of an alteration made by 
the lords in the forms of their own trials. Conference followed 
.conference. Both parties were obſtinate, and- the bill was loſt, 


The affairs of the Eaſt-India company engroſſed a great part of 


William em- 
-barks for 
Holland, 


the attention, of the commons in, the preſent ſeſſion. Several 
merchants petitioned againft the company, and their allegations, 
after repeated replies, were conſidered as. ſufficiently proved. 
The commons brought in a bill,*, upon various reſolutions, for the 
eſtabliſhment of a new Eaſt-India company. The debates. con- 
tinued three weeks. The houſe, at length, addreſſed the King to 
diſſolve the preſent. company, and to conſtitute another, according 
to the powers reſerved in their charter, William demanded time 
to anſwer. He ſeemed inclined to countenance the company; i 
the whole affair was laid. before the al 


TrovGH the anpakition ſuffered the ſupplies to oh through 
the houſe of commons, they carried ſome bills that were diſagree» 
able to the King. A bill was brought in, and paſſed. by the two 
houſes, for aſcertaining the ſalaries and commiſſions of the judges, 
It deprived the King of the power of ſtopping the former, or an- 
nulling the latter, except for miſbehaviour in office, or a perver- 
ſion of juſtice. William was not of a complexion to yield any 
part of the power which the prerogatives of the crown, had placed 
in his hands. He peremptorily refuſed, his aſſent to a bill highly 
ſuitable to thoſe principles which had placed him on the throne. 
On the twenty-ninth of February, he adjourned the parliament 
with a ſpeech, in which he warmly thanked the commons for 
their great ſupplies. He acquainted the two houſes, of his inten- 
tion of going beyond ſea . He ordered them to adjourn, them- 
ſelves. to the twelfth of April, To gratify the Tories, whom he 
found to be the beſt friends of his power, he admitted the Earls of 


x * 16, 1692. | 1 y Journals, Feb. 29. | 
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Nocheſter and Nanelagh, the Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Edward 
Seymour, into dhe privy- council. Seymour ſucoeeded Sir John 
Lowther, another Tory, at the board of treaſury; and Cornwallis 
vas conſtituted, in the room of the Earl of Pembroke, a commiſ- 

fioner of the admiralty, Theſe men had uniformly oppoſed his 
meaſures, diſputed his title, and reflected on his conduct ; but he 
forgot, however, their avowed: diſlike to his perſon; in their at- 
tuchment to the prerogative of the crown, He embarked, on the 
fifth of March, for Holland, having Gevotved the nnn. 
of * as uſual, "O90 the Queen 


government of William, in the commencement of the year 1692. 
In the preceding Auguſt, in conſequence of the pacification with 
the Highlanders, a proclamation: of indemnity had been iſſued 
to ſuch inſurgents as ſiould take the oaths to the King and Queen 
on or before the laſt day of December. The chiefs of the few 


tribes who had been in arms for James, complied, ſoon after, 


with the proclamation, except Macdonald of Glenco; and even 
HE failed in ſubmitting within the limited time, more from acci-- 


dent than defign. In the end of December he came to Colonel. 


Hill, who commanded the garriſon in Fort-William, to take the 
daths of allegiance to the government. Hill, having furniſhed 
Macdonald with a letter to Sir Colin Campbell, ſheriff of the 
county of Argyle, directed him to repair immediately to Inverary, 
to make his ſubmiſſion, in a legal manner, before that magiſtrate. 
The way to Inverary lay acroſs almoſt impaſſable mountains. 
The ſeaſon was extremely rigorous, and the whole country 
covered with a deep ſnow. So eager, however, was Macdonald 
to take the oaths, before the limited time ſhould expire, that, 
though the road lay within half a mile of his own houſe, he 
would not- ſtop to viſit his family. After various obſtruQtions,, 


1. Kennet. 4 Burnet, vol. iii. d” Kennet, vol. ni 
5 he 


AN action of unexampled barbarity diſgraced, in Scotland, the 
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cy AP. he arrived at Inverary. But the time being elapſed, the ſheriff 
PH: heſitated to receive his ſubmiſſion. Macdonald, however, pre- 


1692. 


vailed at laſt over his (cruples, with impor tunities, and even 
with tears 

Sik & Toki Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair, a man of pro- 
fligate principles, attended King William, as ſecretary of ſtate for 
Scotland. Taking advantage of Macdonald's neglecting to take 
the oaths within the time preſcribed, he procured from the King a 
warrant of military execution againſt him and his whole tribe. 
As a mark of his own eagerneſs, or to ſave Dalrymple, William 
ſigned the warrant, both above and below, with his own hand. 
The ſecretary, in letters expreſſive of a brutal ferocity of mind, 
urged the military officers who commanded in the Highlands to 
execute their orders with the utmoſt rigour. Campbell of Glen 
lyon, a captain in the Earl of Argyle's regiment, and two ſub- 
alterns, were ordered, with one hundred and twenty men, to 
repair to Glenco on the firſt of February. Campbell, being uncle 


to young Macdonald's wife, was received by the father with 


friendſhip and hoſpitality. The men were treated in the houſes 
of his tenants with free quarters and kind entertainment. Till 
the thirteenth of February, the troops lived in good humour 
and familiarity with the people. The officers themſelves, on the 
very night of the maſſacre, paſſed the evening and played at cards 
in Macdonald's houſe. In the, night, Lieutenant Lindſay, with a 
party of ſoldiers, called in a friendly manner at his door. He was 
inſtantly admitted. Macdonald, as he was riſing from his bed to 
receive his gueſt, was ſhot dead behind with two bullets, which 
entered the back part of his head. His wife had already put on 
her clothes; but ſhe was ſtript naked by the ſoldiers, who tore the 
rings from her fingers with their teeth“. Th 


© Inquiry into the Maſf.cre of Glenco. State Tradts, vol. iii. T Ibid, 
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ne Hi aint; To prevent the pity of © AP. 
aku ſoldiers + thaw hos, their quarters had been changed the 3 
night before. Neither age nor anbrmity was ſpared. Some Cees. 
women, in, defending their children, were killed. Boys, im- 
Plaring mer, were ſhot by officers, on whoſe knees they 
hung. In one place, nine perſons, as thay fat (enjoying them - 
ſelxes at table, were ſhot dead hy the ſoldiers. The aſſaſſins arc 
even {aid 40 have made a ſport of death, At Iaverrigen, in 
Campbell's own quarters, nine men mere ſirſt bound by the ſol- 
diers, then ſhot at intervals, one by one. Near forty perſons 
were maſſacred hy the troops. Several, who fled to the moun- 
tains, periſhed . by famine and the igclemency af the ſeaſon. 
"Thoſe who eſcaped .omed their lives to a tempeſtuous night. 
Lieutenant- colonel Hamilton, ho had, the charge af the execu- 
tion from Dalrymple, was on his march with four hundred men, 
to occupy all the paſſes wich led from the valley of Glenco. He 
was obliged to ſtop by the ſeverity of the weather, which proved 
the ſafety of the unfortunate tribe. He entered the valley the 
next day. He laid all the houſes in aſhes, and carried away all 
the cattle and ſpoil, which were divided among che officers and 
ſoldiers *. . 


ALL Europe, as well as Britain, was ſhocked at the particu- Obſerva- 
lars of a maſſacre, at once barbarous, impolitic, and inhuman. 
The rigour of the warrant, the circumſtances of its execution, the 
maſk of friendſhip under which an unſuſpecting and unarmed 
people were butchered by ſoldiers, could ſcarce be exaggerated by 
the enemies of William, or defended by his friends. The blame 
was laid by the latter on the miniſter, They affirmed, that the 
King, ever {low in tranſacting buſineſs *, had ſigned the warrant, 
among other papers, without inquiry. Some, with a mixture of 
abſurdity and injuſtice, defended the meaſure itſelf, as conſiſtent 


* State Tracte, vol. iii. f Burnet, vol. iii. 
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tended their rigour beyond the letter of their orders. Though 
the opponents of William owned, that he was inſtigated to the 
meaſure by Dalrymple, they would not allow that he -<6ald E 
ignorant of the contents of à paper, which, apparently to 
- his ſecretary, he had ſigned both above and below. Warr of 
fire and ſword, they acknowledged, had been often granted in 


Scotland; but they were ſeldom executed with any degree of ri- 


* 


Sour, and never againſt men who were not at the time actually in 
arms. If the troops exceeded their orders, a point by no means 
clear, the King, they ſaid, in approving afterwards of their con- 
duct, made their cauſe his own. He would not permit the actors 
in this tragedy to be puniſhed. He' even promoted the moſt 
acdive, and d diſtinguiſhed them with his 50 + . | 
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©" WRITTEN BT HIMSELF, 
— — — — CE, 
The Letters maxked A, B. C. D. were copied from the originals in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the hand writing of King James the ſecond, which letters were ſhewn to me in 
September, 1798 ;—DFrom a knowledge of King James's hand writing and of his private 


o 


Seal, I certify them to be authentick, 
31ſt December, 1799. Nora Buckixcnau. 
King James 7 1. to Lieutenant General Hamilton, (A.) 


Dublin, May 1ſt, 2689. 

1 am ſorry to find by yours of the 27th, that Puiſignan is ſo ill hurt, leit him 
know how much I am troubled at it, and make a Complyment 10 Pointy upon his being 
hurt alſo. you do very well to precaution your ſelf againſt Sallys, from a towne where 
there is ſo many men, and pray Jett the Gen: Officers who remaine not expoſe them ſelves 
to much, I have ſent you a power to pardon ſuch as will accept of it, Lord Melfort ſhall 
give you an account of the troups I am a ſending downe to you, as alſo of what Cannon and 
Mortars, are a preparing, with all paſſible diligence, you ſhall have all I can ſend you to 
enable you to reduce that rebelhous towne, and to make the more Noyſe the D. of Tyr- 
connel is a preparing to go downe to you, it being, as you well obſerve, of the laſt conſe- 
quence to maſter it. I expe to have an account every moment of the arrival of the french 
Heett, for beſides that the wind has been ſo many days faire for them, letters from Kinſale 
fay they were left but fificen leages from that port, you will before this gets to you have 


been informed of Bohans having entirely beaten the rebels which were gott togather in the 


County of Downe, at leaſt five Thouſand in number, and killed ſeverall hundreds of them 
on the place. I hope the advice you had from Mrs. Lundy will prove but a ſtory, if what 
a ſergeant which came from Leverpoole but laſt weeke ſays be true, which you will know 


by this, 
J. Ro 
I am a ſending Donington downe to you, 


Fer L. Gen: Hamilton. 


King James IT, to Lientenant General Hamilton. (B.) 
Dublin, May 10: 1688: 
I am ſorry for the loſſe of Ramſey, ſuch accidents will happen, and one muſt 
not be diſcouraged, I am ſenſible you have a hard worke on your hands, but at laſt will T 
hope be able to overcome it, I am ſending downe one great Morter, and two pieces of bats 
tery by land, and the ſame number of both by ſea, t'was adtualy impoſſible to diſpatch them 
ſoner. ten Comp: of Euſtach will be ſone with you, all well armed and clothed, and ten 
Comp: of the ſame Reg: ate to march downe, what other I ſend, ſhall be well armed, I 
ſend you downe with this, a paper concerning Derry, you will ſee whether it be practicable 
or no, of which none can judg, but you that are on the place. I am a ſending downe Sir 
Ni: O Neal's reg: of Dragoons into the Countys of Downe & Antrim which will be the 
more neceſſary ſince you have ordered Gen: Maj: Bohan to you. I thinke it abſolutely 
neceſſary you ſhould not lett any more men come out of Derry, but for an Intelligence, or 
ſome extraordinary occaſion, for they may want proviſions and would be glad to rid theme 
{clves of uſeleſs mouths, ' JAMES R. 


For L.: Gen: Hamilton. 
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20% LIFE OF JAMES THE SECOND, 
— ——————-— — — —ä— 
2689 King Janes II. to Lieutenant General Hamilton, (C.) 


Dublin, May 20th, 1689. 


You will have before this, have had an account from Lord Melfort, of what 
| ag Men, Arms, and ftores have been ſent you, and are deſigned for you. I now ſend back to 
you this beater Ld, Dungan to lett you know that this day I have been informed, by one 
who came from Cheſter on Wenſday laſt, that Kirke was to ſett ſaile with the firſt faire 
wind from thence with fower Regs: of foott to endeavor to releve Derry. I have ordred 
a Copy of the information to be ſent you, I know you will do your part, to hinder if you 
dan, their getting into that towne - for ſhould once more thoſe Engliſh ſuccors, be obliged to 
returne againe, that rebelious towne, could not hold out long, with the force I ſend you, but 
if you Cannot hinder their getting into the towne, you muſt then take care to ſecure your 
retreat as well as you can, on your ſide, and to take care alſo of the cannon, Morters, and 
men which are on the Eft ſide of the river of Derry, for no doubt they will preſse you when 
you draw off, in caſe you ſhould be obliged to do it, what I propoſe is that, you ſhould en- 
deavor to keep Caſtle Fin, Clady ford busly, and Strabane to hinder them from coming over 
thoſe waters, this I thinke may be eaſly done, conſidering tho they may be ſtrong in foott, 
they can have but few, and bad horſe, and then I deeſigne to go about to reduce Eniſkilling, 
in the meane tyme I am thinking of ſending ſome more troups towards Charlemont which 
will be ready to look toward you or Carrickfargus, as occaſion ſhall offer, lett Caftle Derg, 
BY: be well provided, I have ſent ſome horſe and Dragoons to reinforce, Sarsheld at Sligo, and 
FE have ordred Purcell's Dragoons to Belturbut, what els I have to ſay I refer to this Bearer 

| | Ld: Dungan, 
A JAMES R. 
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King James II. to Lieutenant General Hamilton, (D.) 


1 | Dublin, July 8: 1689: 

s I do not find by what I heare from you and others, that thoſe in Derry are ſo 
preſt for want of Victuals as once t'was beleved, ſo that if they could be preſt otherways 
it would do well, I am ſenſible you are but ill furniſhed with where with all to Carry on 
your trenches, and to attaque them Vigorouſly, but however I am ſure you will do what 
is to be done, I am affraide your french engineers, tho very able men in their trade, may 
bave been ſo uſed to have all things neceſſary provided for them and to want nothing, that 
they are not ſo induſtrious, as other leſſe knowing men might be, and that they do not puſh 
on their worke as they might do, having ſo much to ſay for themſelves upon the Account 
of their being ſo ill provided, however methinks they might have gott Maderiers ready in 
all this tyme, to have lodged the Miners, which I have ſeen done to a ſtronger towne than 
Derry, and where we wanted Cannon to mine their defences, I only hint this to you, not 
pretending at this diſtance to judg whether it be pratticable or no, and for making Maderiers, 
I am ſure tis but the puling downe ſome houſe nere Derry, or at Lifford or Strabane, where 
one may find beams ſtrong enough to make them, and tho Lattin be not to be gott, raw 
hides will do as well to preſerve them from fire, this is only for yourſelf, you will have 


another letter from me about what had been reported bere, of ſome propoſals made to you 
by thoſe of Derry to which I refer you: 


For Lieu: Gen: Hamilton, EY 
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